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Hebrid^  oatmeal,  of  which  I  found  a  barrel  in  the  cabin.  I 
had  not  done  this  since  I  was  a  boy.  Dr.  Johnson 
owned  that  h  j  too  was  fond  of  it  when  a  boy  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  was  highly  pleased  to  hear  from 
him,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  that, 
notwithstanding  his  joke  on  the  article  of  oats,  he 
was  himself  a  proof  that  this  kind  oi  food  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Thursday^  \^th  October. — When  Dr.  Johnson 
awaked  this  morning,  he  called  ^^  Lanky  P*  having, 
I  suppose,  been  thinking  of  Langton,  but  corrected 
himself  instantly,  and  cried,  "  Sozzy  r  He  has  a 
way  of  contracting  the  names  of  his  friends.  Gold- 
smith feels  himself  so  important  now,  as  to  be  dis- 
pleased at  it  *     *     *  ^ 

Between  six  and  seven  we  hauled  our  anchor,  and 
set  sail  with  a  fair  hteeze ;  and,  after  a  pleasant 
voyage,  we  got  safely  and  agreeably  into  the  harbour 
of  Tobermorie,  before  the  wind  rose,  which  it  always 
has  done,  for  some  days,  about  noon. 

Tobermorie  is  an  excellent  harbour.  An  island 
lies  before  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  hilly  theatre. 
The  island  is  too  low,  otherwise  this  would  be  quite 
a  secure  port ;  but,  the  island  not  being  a  sufficient 
protection,  some  storms  blow  very  hard  here.  Not 
long  ago,  fifteen  vessels  were  blown  from  their  moor- 
ings. There  are  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  sail 
here :  to-day  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  vessels. 
To  see  such  a  fleet  was  the  next  thing  to  seeing  a 
town.  The  vessels  were  from  different  places ;  Clyde, 
Campbell- town,  Newcastle,  &c.  One  was  returning 
to  Lancaster  from  Hamburgh.  After  having  been 
shut  up  so  long  in  Col,  the  sight  of  such  an  assem- 
blage of  njoving  habitations,  containing  such  a  variety 

1  fHere  followed  Davies^s  anecdote  about  Goldsmith^s  displeasure  at  being 
called  Goidy^  which  will  be  found  antr^  vol.ii.  p.  242.— £d.] 
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of  people,  engaged  in  differeut  pursuits,  gave  me  '> 
much  gaiety  of  spirit.  When  we  had  landed,  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  Boswell  is  now  all  alive.  He  is  like 
Antteus;  he  gets  new  vigour  whenever  he  touches 
the  ground."  I  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  fronting  the 
harbour,  from  whence  I  liad  a  good  view  of  it.  We 
bad  here  a  tolerable  inn.  Dr.  Johnson  had  o\vned 
to  me  this  morning,  that  he  was  out  of  humour. 
Indeed,  he  showed  it  a  good  deal  in  the  ship;  for 
when  I  was  expressing  my  joy  on  the  prospect  of  our 
lauding  iu  Mull,  he  said,  he  had  no  joy,  when  he  re- 
collected that  it  would  be  five  days  before  he  should 
get  to  the  main  land.  I  was  afraid  he  would  now 
take  a  sudden  resolution  to  give  up  seeing  Icolnikill. 
A  dish  of  tea,  and  some  good  bread  and  butter,  did 
him  service,  and  his  bad  humour  went  off.  I  told 
him,  that  I  was  diverted  to  hear  all  the  people  whom 
we  had  visited  in  our  tout  say,  "Honest  matt  !  he's 
pleased  with  every  thing;  he's  always  content!" 
"Little  do  they  know,"  said  I.  He  laughed,  and 
said,  "  You  rogue  !' 

We  sent  to  hire  horses  to  carry  us  across  the  island 
of  Mull  to  the  shore  opposite  to  Inchkenneth,  the 
residence  of  Sir  AUan  M'Lean,  uncle  to  young  Col, 
And  Chief  of  the  M'Leans,  to  whose  house  we  in- 
leaded  to  go  the  next  day.  Our  friend  Col  went  to 
risit  his  aunt,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Alexander  M'Lean, 
I  pliysician,  who  lives  about  a  mile  from  Tobermorie. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  sat  by  ourselves  at  the  inn,  and 
talked  a  good  deal.  I  told  him,  that  I  had  found,  in 
Leandro  Alberti's  "  Description  of  Italy,"  much  of 
what  Addison  has  given  us  in  his  "  Remarks  '."  He 
laid,  "  The  collection  of  passages  from  the  Classicks 
has  been  made  by  another  Italian :  it  is,  however, 
impossible  to  detect  a  man  as  a  plagiary  in  such  a 

'[See;)0./.  7th  April,  177S.1 
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T«mr  to  case,  becEUse  all  who  set  about  making  such  a  col- 
lection must  find  tJie  same  passages ;  but,  if  you  find 
the  same  applicatictfis  in  another  book,  then  Addison's 
learning  in   his  *  Remarks'  tumbles  down.     It  is  a 
tedious  book ;  and,  if  it  were  not  attached  to  Addison's 
previous  reputation,  one  would  not  think  much  of  it. 
Had  he  written  nothing  else,  his  name  would  not 
have  lived.     Addison  does  not  seem  to  have  gone 
deep  in  Italian  literature :  he  shows  nothing  of  it  in 
his  subsequent  writings.     He  shows  a  great  deal  of 
French  learning.      There  is,  perhaps,  more  know- 
ledge  circulated  in  the  French   language   than  in 
any  other.      There  is  more  original  knowledge  in 
English."      "  But    the    French,"    said    X,    "  have 
the  art  of  accommodating  literature  ^"     Johnson. 
**  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  no  such  book  as  Moreri's  *  Dic- 
tionary.'"     BoswELL.    "Their    *  Ana'  are  good.'* 
Johnson.  "  A  few  of  them  are  good ;  but  we  have 
one  book  of  that  kind  better  than  any  of  them, 
Selden's  *  Table-talk.'     As  to  original  literature,  the 
French  have  a  couple  of  tragick  poets  who  go  round 
the  world,  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  one  comick  poet, 
Moliere."  Bosweli..  "They  have  Fenelon."  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  Telemachus  is  pretty  well."    Bos- 
well.  "  And  Voltaire,  sir."     Johnson.  "  He  has 
not  stood  his  trial  yet.     And  what  makes  Voltaire 
chiefly  circulate  is  collection,  such  as  his  *  Universal 
History.'"      Boswell.  "What  do  you  say  to  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  ?"     Johnson.  "  Sir,  nobody  reads 
him  ^."     He  would  not  allow  Massillon  and  Bour- 
daloue  to  go  round  the  world.     In  general,  however, 
he  gave  the  French  much  praise  for  their  industry. 

^  [Mr.  Boswell  probably  meant  by  "  accwnmodatUig  literature,*'  making  H 

more  accessible  and  readigr  for  ordinary  use Ed.] 

^  I  take  leave  to  enter  my  strongest  protest  against  this  judgment     Bossuei 
I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  first  luminaries  of  religion  and  literature.     If  there  are 
«    who  do  not  read  him,  it  is  full  time  they  should  begin Boswell. 
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He  asked  rae  whether  he  had  iiieiitioiied,  in  any  ''"'><• 
of  the  papers  of  the  "  Rambler,"  the  description  in 
Virgil  of  the  entraiiee  into  Hell,  with  an  application 
to  the  press ;  "  for  (said  he)  I  do  not  much  re- 
member them."  I  told  him,  "  No."  Upon  which 
iie  repeated  it : 


J,  pcioiiaquE  ill  roucibim  oi 


Voiibuluni 

Lucius  el  ultrim  ponicre  cubiUa  Curs  j 
P*UeiiteH|u:  hftbicant  Morbi,  uiititque  Seneetui, 
El  nittut,  e(  malesuids  Fames,  et  Cuipis  Eg^stagi, 
Tnribilei  Tuu  fomix;   Lethumqup,  Lsbarque'. 

"  Now  (said  he),  almost  all  these  apply  exactly  to  an 
authour ;  all  these  are  the  concomitants  of  a  printing- 
house."  I  proposed  to  him  to  dictate  an  essay  on  it, 
and  offered  to  write  it.  He  said  he  would  not  do  it 
then,  but  perhaps  would  write  one  at  some  future  j 
period. 

The  Sunday  evening  that  we  sat  by  ourselves  at 
Aberdeen,  I  asked  him  several  particulars  of  his  life, 
from  his  early  years,  which  he  readily  told  nie ;  and  ' 
I  wrote  them  down  before  him.  This  day  I  pro- 
ceeded in  my  inquiries,  also  writing  them  in  his  pre- 
Eeuce.  I  have  them  on  detached  sheets*  *  **. 
I  have  now  a  vast  treasure  of  his  conversation,  at 
difierent  times,  since  the  year  1762,  when  I  first  ob- 
taiued  his  acquaiutauce ;  and  by  assiduous  inquiry,  I 
out  make  up  for  not  knowing  him  sooner. 

•  Juat  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  javrg  of  hell, 

Beren^cerul  cuoi  and  sullen  lUirTowii  dwcU ; 

And  pale  distntca,  and  repining  age ; 

Want.  fear,  and  fsniins's  unresinti^  nge; 

Hen  unis  and  deoih,  death's  hair-bto^her,  ttwj 

Fonns  terrible  la  view,  their  senirj  lieep — Du 

•  [Here  in  the  ariginal  tcxl  caine  the  folloving  announcenient  of  the  Life  at    I 

Jdfanua  :— "I  nhaU  collect  authentick  materials  for 'The  l>ffL-afSunuelJoha- 

Mn.  I.L1.  D.  i'  and,  if  I  sutrive  him,  I  shall  be  one  who  will  most  faithfully  do 

haDiHiT  to  hb  memDTj."     To  vhiiii  Ihii  iwlc  won  appended  :   "  It  is  no  sinall 

Id  mi  to  rcHeO,  thai  Dr.  JoliMion  raid  fA  it.  and  after  being  appriicd 

inicated  to  ine,  a(  subscqucDt  period),  manj  piu-iiculan 

otherwise  have  been  pieMTved." — Bol> 

,  in  lbs  diaraclcT  of  fncnda    ^ 
af  Jolnuen's  memory,  afleeud  to  blinic  this  publin 


0^  hit  life,  which  probably  eoulil  not  other** 
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Tour  to  A  Newcastle  ship-master,  who  happen^  to  be  in 
the  house,  intruded  himself  upon  us.  He  was  much 
in  liquor,  and  talked  nonsense  about  his  being  a  man 
for  Wilkes  and  Liberty,  and  against  the  ministry. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  angry,  that  "  a  fellow  should  come 
into  our  company,  who  was  fit  for  no  company.*'  He 
left  us  soon. 

Col  returned  from  his  aunt,  and  told  us,  she  in- 
sisted that  we  should  come  to  her  house  that  night. 
He  introduced  to  us  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  factor  in  Tyr-yi.  He  was  a  genteel,  agree- 
able man.  He  was  going  to  Inverary,  and  pro- 
mised to  put  letters  into  the  post-office  for  us.  I 
now  found  that  Dr.  Johnson's  desire  to  get  on  the 
main  land  arose  from  his  anxiety  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  letters  to  his  friends. 

After  dinner,  we  proceeded  to  Dr.  McLean's,  which 
was  about  a  mile  from  our  inn.  He  was  not  at 
home,  but  we  were  received  by  his  lady  and  daughter, 
who  entertained  us  so  well,  that  Dr.  Johnson  seemed 
quite  happy.  When  we  had  supped,  he  asked  me 
to  give  him  some  paper  to  write  letters.  I  begged 
he  would  write  short  ones,  and  not  expatiate^  as  we 
ought  to  set  off  early.  He  was  irritated  by  this,  and 
said,  "  What  must  be  done,  must  be  done :  the 
thing  is  past  a  joke." — "  Nay,  sir  (said  I),  write  as 
much  as  you  please ;  but  do  not  blame  me,  if  we  are 
kept  six  days  before  we  get  to  the  main  land.  You 
were  very  impatient  in  the  morning :  but  no  sooner 
do  you  find  yourself  in  good  quarters,  than  you  for- 
get that  you  are  to  move."  I  got  him  paper  enough, 
and  we  parted  in  good  humour. 

Let  me  now  recollect  whatever  particulars  I  have 
omitted.  In  the  morning  I  said  to  him,  before  we 
landed  at  Tobermorie,  "  We  shall  see  Dr.  M*Lean, 
who  has  written  the  History  of  the  McLeans."  John- 
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SON.  "  I  have  no  great  patieiicii  to  Klay  to  hear  tlie  f 
history'  of  the  M 'Leans.  I  would  ratlier  hear  the 
History  of  the  Tlirales."  When  on  WuH,  I  said, 
•'  Well,  sir,  this  is  the  fourtii  of  tlie  Hebrides  that 
we  have  been  upon."  Johnson.  "  Navj  we  cannot 
boast  of  the  number  we  have  seen.  We  thought  we  , 
should  see  many  more.  We  thoughtof  sailing  about 
easily  from  island  to  island ;  and  so  we  should,  had 
we  come  at  a  better  season ' ;  but  we,  being  wise  nieu, 
thought  it  would  be  summer  all  the  year  where  we 
were.  However,  sir,  we  have  seen  enough  to  give 
us  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  system  of  insular  life." 

Let  me  not  forget,  that  he  sometimes  amused  liini- 
self  with  very  slight  reading;  from  which,  however, 
his  conversation  showed  that  he  contrived  to  extract 
some  benefit.  At  Captain  M'Lean's  he  read  a  good 
deal  in  "The  Clianner,"  a  collection  of  songs. 

Fridaif,  15th  October. — We  tiiis  morning  found 
that  we  could  not  proceed,  there  being  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  rivers  being  im- 
passable. When  I  expressed  my  discontent  at  our 
confioement,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "Now  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  ivritiiig  to  the  main  land,  I 
am  in  no  such  haste."  I  was  amused  with  his  being 
so  easily  satisfied ;  for  the  truth  was,  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  to  convey  our  letters,  as  I  was  now 
informed,  was  not  to  set  out  for  luverary  for  some 
time ;  so  that  it  was  probable  we  should  be  there  as 
soon  as  he:  however,  I  did  not  undeceive  my  friend, 
but  suffered  him  to  enjoy  his  fancy. 

Dr.  Johnson  asked,  in  the  evening,  to  see  Dr. 
M 'Lean's  books.  He  took  down  "  Willis  de  Anima 
Brutorum,"  and  pored  over  it  a  good  deal. 


•IThta. 
tnrpttoc  ihcf 


v*ty  ju»l.  Tfte  li 
scclcL.  I  have  heard  thosi 
crc  DM  dmwned M'>LT£ 
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Tour  to  Miss  M*Lean  produced  some  Erse  poems  by  John 
McLean,  who  was  a  famous  bard  in  Mull,  and  had 
died  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  She  read  and  translated  two  of  them ; 
one  a  kind  of  elegy  on  Sir  John  M 'Lean's  being 
.  obliged  to  fly  his  country  in  1715 ;  another,  a  dia- 
logue between .  two  Roman  Catholick  young  ladies, 
sisters,  whether  it  was  better  to  be  a  nun  or  to  marry. 
I  could  not  perceive  much  poetical  imagery  in  the 
translation.  Yet  all  of  our  company  who  understood 
Erse  seemed  charmed  with  the  original.  There  may, 
perhaps,  be  some  choice  of  expression,  and  some  ex- 
cellence of  arrangement,  that  cannot  be  shown  in 
translation. 

After  we  had  exhausted  the  Erse  poems,  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing.  Miss  McLean  gave  us 
several  tunes  on  a  spinnet,  which,  though  made  so 
long  ago  as  in  1667,  was  still  very  well  toned.  She 
sung  along  with  it.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  pleased 
with  the  musick,  though  he  owns  he  neither  likes 
it,  nor  has  hardly  any  perception  of  it.  At  Mr. 
Mcpherson's,  in  Slate,  he  told  us,  that  "  he  knew  a 
drum  from  a  trumpet,  and  a  bagpipe  from  a  guitar, 
which  was  about  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
musick.'*  To-night  he  said,  that,  "  if  he  had  learnt 
musick,  he  should  have  been  afraid  he  would  have 
done  nothing  else  but  play.  It  was  a  method  of 
employing  the  mind,  without  the  labour  of  thinking 
at  all,  and  with  some  applause  from  a  man's  self." 

We  had  the  musick  of  the  bagpipe  every  day,  at 
Armidale,  Dunvegan,  and  Col.  Dr.  Johnson  ap- 
peared fond  of  it,  and  used  often  to  stand  for  some 
time  with  his  ear  close  to  the  great  drone. 

The  penurious  gentteman^  of  our  acquaintance, 
formerly  alluded  to,  afforded  us  a  topick  of  conversa- 

I  [81r  Alexander  Macdoiialil.«-.DD.] 
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tion  to-uight.  Br.  Johnson  said,  I  ought  to  write  toiltw 
down  a  collection  of  the  instances  of  his  uarrowness,  ^^'^"'^■ 
as  they  almost  exceeded  belief.  Col  told  us,  that 
O'Kane,  the  famous  Irish  harper,  was  once  at  that 
gvatleiuan's  house.  He  could  not  find  in  bis  heart 
to  give  him  any  money,  but  gave  him  a  key  for  a 
barp,  which  was  finely  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  with  a  precious  stone,  and  was  worth 
eighty  or  s  hundred  guineas.  He  did  not  know  the 
value  of  it ;  and  when  he  came  to  know  it,  he  would 
&in  have  had  it  back ;  but  O'Kaue  took  care  that 
lie  should  not,  Johkson.  "  They  exaggerate  the 
value  ;  every  body  is  so  desirous  that  lie  should  be 
fleeced.  1  am  very  willing  it  should  be  worth  eighty 
tc  8  hundred  guineas;  but  I  do  not  believe  it." 
BoswELL.  "  I  do  not  think  O'Kane  was  obliged  to 
give  it  back."  Johnson.  "No,  sir.  If  a  man  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  without  any  means  used  to  deceive 
biiD,  gives  me  a  thing,  I  am  not  to  let  him  have  it 
i^n  when  he  grows  wiser.  'I  like  to  see  how  avarice 
defeats  itself:  how,  when  avoiding  to  part  with  money, 
tbe  miser  gives  something  more  valuable."  Col  said, 
the  gentleman's  relations  were  angry  at  his  giving 
tmny  the  harp  key,  for  it  had  been  long  in  the  family. 
Johnson.  *'  Sir,  he  values  a  new  guinea  more  than 
la  old  friend." 

Cot  also  told  \is,  that  the  same  ]}erson  having  come 
up  v\itb  a  Serjeant  and  twenty  men,  working  on  the 
bigh  road,  he  entered  into  discourse  with  the  serjeaut, 
tad  then  gave  him  sixgience  for  the  men  to  drink. 
The  Serjeant  asked,  "  Who  is  tliis  fellow  ?"•  Upon 
being  informed,  he  said,  "  If  I  had  known  who  he 
was,  I  should  have  thrown  it  in  his  face."  Johnson. 
"There  is  much  want  of  ^ense  in  all  this.  He  had 
no  bu-siness  to  speak  witli  the  serjeant.  He  might 
have  been  iu  haste,  and  trotted  on.    He  has  not  learnt 
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Tour  to  to  be  a  miser :  I  believe  we  must  take  him  appren- 
tice." Bos  WELL.  "  He  would  grudge  giving  half  a 
guinea  to  be  taught."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  you 
must  teach  him  gratis.  You  must  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  practise  your  precepts." 

Let  me  now  go  back,  and  glean  Johnsoniana. 
The  Saturday  before  we  sailed  from  Slate,  I  sat 
awhile  in  the  afternoon  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
room,  in  a  quiet  serious  frame.  I  observed,  that 
hardly  any  man  was  accurately  prepared  for  dying ; 
but  almost  every  one  left  something  undone,  some- 
thing in  confusion ;  that  my  father,  indeed,  told  me 
he  knew  one  man  (Carlisle  of  Limekilns),  after  whose 
death  all  his  papers  were  found  in  exact  order ;  and 
nothing  was  omitted  in  his  will.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I 
had  an  uncle  ^  who  died  so ;  but  such  attention  re- 
quires great  leisure,  and  great  firmness  of  mind.  If 
one  was  to  think  constantly  of  death,  the  business  of 
life  would  stand  still.  I  am  no  friend  to  making 
religion  appear  too  hard.  Many  good  people  have 
done  harm,  by  giving  severe  notions  of  it.  In  the 
same  way  as  to  learning:  I  never  frighten  young 
people  with  difficulties ;  on  the  contrary,  I  tell  them 
that  they  may  very  easily  get  as  much  as  will  do  very 
well.  I  do  not  indeed  tell  them  that  they  will  be 
Sentleys'' 

The  night  we  rode  to  Co/'s  house,  I  said,  "  Lord 
Elibank  is  probably  wondering  what  is  become  of 
us."  Johnson,  "  No,  no;  he  is  not  thinking  of  us.*^ 
BoswELL.  "But  recollect  the  warmth  with  which 
he  wrote.  Are  we  not  to  believe  a  man,  when  he 
says  he  has  a  great  desire  to  see  another?  Don't 
you  believe  that  I  was  very  impatient  for  your  coming 
to  Scotland  ?*"     Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  you 

'k. 

*  [If  Miss  Seward*s  story  of  his  having  had  an  uncle  hanged  had  been  true, 
Johnson  could  not  have  made  such  an  afiurion  as  this—En.] 
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WTte  ;  and  I  was  impatient  to  come  to  you.  A  young  Tnur  lo 
msn  feels  ao,  but  seldom  an  old  man."  I  however 
convinced  him  tliat  Lord  Elihank,  who  has  much  of 
the  spirit  of  a  young  man,  might  feci  so.  He  asked 
me  if  our  jaunt  had  answered  expectation.  I  said  it 
bad  much  exceeded  it.  I  expected  much  difficulty 
with  him,  and  had  not  found  it.  "And,"  he  added, 
"  wherever  we  have  come,  we  haw  been  received  like 
princes  in  their  progress." 

He  said,  he  would  not  wish  not  to  be  disgusted 
in  the  Highlands;  for  that  would  be  to  lose  the 
power  of  distinguishing,  and  a  mau  might  then  Ue 
iowa  io  the  middle  of  thcni.  He  wished  only  to 
cuDceal  his  disgust. 

At  Captatu  M'Lean's,  I  mentioned  Pope's  friend, 
Spence.  Johnson.  "  He  was  a  weak  conceited 
man '."  Boswei,l.  "  A  good  scholar,  sir  ?"  Johx- 
«os.  "  Why,  no,  sir."  Boswell.  "  He  was  a  pretty 
■riiolar."  Johnson.  "  Vou  have  about  reached 
hua." 

LfOSt  night  at  the  inn,  when  the  factor  in  Tyr-yi 
qioke  of  his  having  lieard  that  a  roof  was  put  on 
lome  part  of  the  buildings  at  Icolnikill,  1  unluckily 
laid,  '•  It  will  be  fortunate  if  we  find  a  cathedral  with 
a  roof  on  it."  I  said  this  from  a  foolish  anxiety  to 
engage  Dr.  Johnson's  curiosity  more.  He  took  me 
short  at  once.  "  What,  sir  ?  how  can  you  talk  so  ? 
If  we  shall  Jtnd  a  cathedral  roofed !  as  if  we  were 
pring  to  a  terra  incqs^nita :  when  every  thing  that  is 
at  Icolmkili  is  so  well  known.  You  are  like  some 
Kew  England-men  who  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.     'Come,'  said  they,  '  let  us  go  up  and  see 

■  Mr.  Locgion  Ihinlu  Ihii  mu&t  hnve  been  the  hiulj  expression  or  a  sjilcne- 
tick  tamaeot,  u  he  baa  h<r>rd  Dr.  Johnion  ipeak  of  Sir.  Spence'i  juclgmenl  in 
SUidDn  »ilh  to  high  h  degree  of  ri'npecl,  u  to  «how  that  this  vai  not  his  Kitled 
HiiiiMi  of  him.  1^1  me  Mid  thai,  in  the  prefiKe  to  the  FrecfpUir,  he  recom- 
liiJi  ^pcnu'i  Etuf  on  Pope's  Odyuc;,  mid  (hsl  liii  mlruirablc  Liivis  of  the 
Coglbh  Peeu  are  much  enriched  by  8pen«'>  Anccdotei  of  Popc—BoswEl,!.- 
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Tour  to  what  sort  of  inhabitants  there  are  here.'  They  talked, 
sir,  as  if  they  had  been  to  go  up  the  Susquehannah, 
or  any  other  American  river." 

Saturday 9  167A  October. — This  day  there  was  a 
new  moon,  and  the  weather  changed  for  the  better. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Miss  McLean,  *^  She  is  the  most 
accomplished  lady  that  I  have  found  in  the  High- 
lands. She  knows  French,  musick,  and  drawing, 
sews  neatly,  makes  shell-work,  and  can  milk  cows ; 
in  short,  she  can  do  every  thing.  She  talks  sensibly, 
and  is  the  first  person  whom  I  have  found,  that  can 
translate  Erse  poetry  literally."  We  set  out,  mounted 
on  little  Mull  horses.  Mull  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  idea  which  I  had  always  had  of  it ;  a  hilly 
country,  diversified  with  heath  and  grass,  and  many 
rivulets.  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  in  very  good  humour. 
He  said,  it  was  a  dreary  country,  much  worse  than 
Sky.  I  differed  from  him.  "  O,  sir,"  said  he,  "  a 
most  dolorous  country !" 

We  had  a  very  hard  journey  to-day.  I  had  no 
bridle  for  my  sheltie,  but  only  a  halter ;  and  Joseph 
rode  without  a  saddle.  At  one  place,  a  loch  having 
swelled  over  the  road,  we  were  obliged  to  plunge 
through  pretty  deep  water.  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
how  helpless  a  man  would  be,  were  he  travelling  here 
alone,  and  should  meet  with  any  accident ;  and  said, 
*•  he  longed  to  get  to  a  country  of  saddles  and 
bridles^  He  was  more  out  of  humour  to-day  than 
he  has  been  in  the  course  of  our  tour,  being  fretted 
to  find  that  his  little  horse  could  scarcely  support  his 
weight ;  and  having  suffered  a  loss,  which,  though 
small  in  itself,  was  of  some  consequence  to  him,  while 
travelling  the  rugged  steeps  of  Mull,  where  he  was  at 
times  obliged  to  walk.  The  loss  that  I  allude  to 
was  that  of  the  large  oak-stick,  which,  as  I  formerly 
mentioned,  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Loudon. 
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Il  wos  of  great  use  to  him  in  our  wild  peregrination ;  i'" 
fotf  ever  since  his  last  illness  to  1766,  he  has  had  a 
Veakness  in  his  knees,  and  has  not  been  able  to  walk 
Hsily.  It  had  too  the  pro^ierties  of  a  measure;  for 
one  nail  nas  driven  into  it  at  the  length  of  a  foot ; 
inotlier  at  that  of  a  yard.  In  return  for  the  services 
it  had  done  hhn,  he  said,  this  morning,  he  would 
Hake  a  present  of  it  to  some  museum  ;  but  he  little 
tbotight  he  was  so  soon  to  lose  it.  As  he  preferred 
riding  with  a  switch,  it  was  intrusted  to  a  fellow  to 
be  delivered  to  our  baggage-man,  who  followed  us  at 
nine  distance ;  but  we  never  saw  it  more.  I  could 
not  persuade  him  out  of  a  suspicion  that  it  had  been 
ftolen.  "  No,  no,  my  friend,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  man  in  Mull,  who  has  got  it, 
will  part  with  it.  Consider,  sir,  the  value  of  such  a 
ffcc/'  of  timber  here  !" 

As  we  travelled  this  forenoon,  we  met  Dr.  M'Leau, 
who  expressed  nmch  regret  at  his  having  been  so 
■nfortunate  as  to  be  absent  while  we  were  at  his 

We  were  in  hopes  to  get  to  Sir  Allan  Maclean's, 
It  Inchbenneth,  to-night;  but  the  eight  miles,  of 
which  our  road  was  said  to  consist,  were  so  very 
lottg,  that  we  did  not  reach  the  opposite  coast  of 
Mull  till  seven  at  night,  though  we  had  set  out 
about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  when  we  did  arrive 
there,  we  found  the  wind  strong  against  us.  Co/de- 
ImniQed  that  we  should  pass  the  night  at  M'Quar- 
rie's,  iu  the  island  of  Ulva,  which  lies  between  Mull 
and  Inc'hkeniieth  ;  and  a  senant  was  sent  forward  to 
the  feny,  to  secure  the  boat  for  us  :  but  the  boat  was 
gone  to  the  Ulva  side,  and  the  wind  was  so  high  that 
the  people  could  not  hear  him  call;  and  the  night 
w  dark  that  they  could  not  see  a  signal.  We  should 
have  been  in  a  very  bad  situation,  had  there  not 
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Tout  to  fortiinatfely  been  lying  in  the  little  sound  of  Ulva  an' 
Irish  vessel,  the  Bonnetta,  of  Londonderry,  Captain 
M*Lure,  master.     He  himself  was  at  M'Quarrie's; 
but  his  men  obligingly  came  with  their  long-boat, 
and  ferried  us  over. 

M*Quarrie's  house  was  mean  ;  but  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  with  the  appearance  of  the  master, 
whom  we  found  to  be  intelligent,  polite,  and  much  a 
man  of  the  worlds  Though  his  clan  is  not  nu- 
merous, he  is  a  very  ancient  chief,  and  has  a  burial- 
place  at  Icolmkill.  He  told  us,  his  family  had 
possessed  Ulva  for  nine  hundred  years;,  but  I  was 
distressed  to  hear  that  it  was  soon  to  be  sold  for  pay- 
ment of  his  debts. 

Captain  M^Lure,  whom  we  found  here,  was  of 
Scotch  extraction,  and  properly  a  Macleod,  being  de- 
scended of  some  of  the  M acleods  who  went  with  Sir 
Norman  of  Bemera  to  the  battle  of  Worcester  * ;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  royalists,  fled  to  Ireland,  and, 
to  conceal  themselves,  took  a  different  name.  He 
told  me,  there  was  a  great  number  of  them  about 
Londonderry ;  some  of  good  property.  I  said,  they 
should  now  resume  their  real  name.  ^The  Laird  of 
Macleod  should  go  over,  and  assemble  them,  and 
make  them  all  drink  the  large  born  full,  and  from 
that  time  they  should  be  Macleods.  The  captain 
informed  us,  he  had  named  his  ship  the  Bonnetta, 
out  of  gratitude  to  Providence ;  for  once,  when  he 
was  sailing  to  America  with  a  good  number  of  pas- 
sengers,  the  ship  in  which  he  then  sailed  was  be- 
calmed for  five  weeks,  and  during  all  that  time, 
numbers  of  the  fish  Bonnetta  swam  close  to  her,  and 
were  caught  for  food ;   he  resolved,  therefore,  that 

*  rMH2uarrie  was  hospitable  to  an  almost  romantic  degree.    He  lived  to  in 
extreme  old  age.— Walteb  Scott.1 

*  [See  MtKkod't  Memoirsy  ante,  v.  u.  p.  555,— £d.] 
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til*  ship  he  should  next  get  should  be  called   the  Tour  to 
Bonaetta. 

SI'Quarrietold  us  a  stronff  instance  of  the  second- 
*igfii.  He  had  gone  to  Edinburgh,  and  taken  a  nmn- 
sen-ant  along  with  him.  An  old  woman,  who  was 
in  the  bouse,  said  one  day,  "  M'Quairie  will  be  at 
borne  to-morrow,  and  will  bring  two  gentlemen  with 
hini  ;*'  and  she  said,  she  saw  his  servant  return  in 
red  and  green.  He  did  come  home  next  d.ij'.  He 
had  two  gentlemen  with  him,  and  his  servant  had  a 
new  red  and  green  livery,  which  M'Quarrie  had  bought 
for  him  at  Edinburgh,  upon  a  sudden  thought,  not 
having  the  least  intention  when  lie  left  home  to  put 
bis  servant  in  livery ;  so  that  tlie  old  woman  could 
not  have  heard  any  previous  mention  of  it.  This,  he 
assured  us,  was  a  true  story. 

M'Qiiarrie  insisted  that  the  Mercheta  Mulierum, 
mentioned  in  our  old  charters,  did  really  mean  the 
privilege  which  a  lord  of  a  manor  or  a  baron  had,  to 
have  the  first  night  of  all  his  vassals'  wives.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  the  belief  of  such  a  custom  having  ex- 
JEted  was  also  held  in  England,  wliere  there  is  a  tenure 
called  Borough  English,  by  which  the  eldest  child 
does  not  inherit,  from  a  doubt  of  his  being  the  son 
of  the  tenant'.  M'Quarrie  told  us,  that  still,  on  the 
Barriage  of  each  of  his  tenants,  a  sheep  is  due  to 
ban  ;  for  which  the  composition  is  fixed  at  five  shiU 
6i^.  I  suppose,  Ulva  is  the  only  place  where  this 
enstom  remains'. 

Talking  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, which  was  said  to  have  been  purchased  much 
under  its  value  by  the  confidential  lawyer  of  that 
family,  and  it  being  mentioned  that  the  sale  woidd 

'  Hn  Wniam  BltckstoDe  ays  in  hU  "  Ccimmcntwies,"  that  "  he  cannot  Bnd 
Aucnr  ihi*  cuxtnn  pRvailed  in  England  ;"  unit  therefore  lie  'a  of  opinion  that 
ii  cBiU  not  have  givea  tiie  to  BorouRh-Engliib.     [2.  Com.  83 — Ed.  J 

•  ynoM  mtiom  iiill  continue)  in  uiva. — WAtiBH  Scott.] 
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Tour  to  probably  be  set  aside  by  a  suit  in  equity,  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  ^^  I  am  very  willing  that  this  sale  should  be  set 
aside,  but  I  doubt  much  whether  the  suit  will  be 
successful ;  for  the  argument  for  avoiding  the  sale  is 
founded  on  vague  and  indeterminate  principles, — 
as  that  the  price  was  too  low,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  degree  of  confidence  placed  by  the  seller  in  the 
person  who  became  the  purchaser.  Now,  how  low 
should  a  price  be?  or  what  degree  of  confidence 
should  there  be  to  make  a  bargain  be  set  aside  ?  a 
bargain,  which  is  a  wager  of  skill  between  man  and 
man.  If,  indeed,  any  fraud  can  be  proved,  that  will 
do." 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  by  ourselves  at 
night,  I  observed  of  our  host,  ^^  aspectum  generosum 
habet  ;'*  "  et  generosum  animum^''  he  added.  For  fear 
of  being  overheard  in  the  small  Highland  houses,  I 
often  talked  to  him  in  such  Latin  as  I  could  speak, 
and  with  as  much  of  the  English  accent  as  I  could 
assume,  so  as  not  to  be  imderstood,  in  case  our  con- 
versation should  be  too  loud  for  the  space. 

We  had  each  an  elegant  bed  in  the  same  room ; 
and  here  it  was  that  a  circumstance  occurred,  as  to 
which  he  has  been  strangely  misunderstood.  From 
his  description  of  his  chamber,  it  has  erroneously  been 
supposed,  that  his  bed  being  too  short  for  him,  his 
feet,  during  the  night,  were  in  the  mire ;  whereas 
he  has  only  said,  that  when  he  undressed,  he  felt  his 
feet  in  the  mire :  that  is,  the  clay-floor  of  the  room, 
which  he  stood  upon  before  he  went  into  bed,  was 
wet,  in  consequence  of  the  windows  being  broken, 
which  let  in  the  rain. 

Sunday ^  VJili  October. — ^Being  informed  that  there 
was  nothing  worthy  of  observation  in  Ulva,  we  took 
boat,  and  proceeded  to  Inchkenneth ',  where  we  were 

*  [Inchkeniieth  is  a  most  beautiful  little  islet  of  the  most  verdant  green,  while 


introduced  by  our  friend  Col  to  Sir  Allan  M'Lean,  Tour  w 
Ibe  cbicf  of  bis  clan,  and  tu  two  young  ladies,  his 
daughters.  Inchkenneth  is  a  pretty  little  island,  a 
■lile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  all  good  land. 
As  we  walked  up  from  the  shore,  Dr.  Jolinson's 
bean  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  road  marked  with 
cart-wheels,  as  ou  the  main  land  ;  a  thing  which  we 
had  not  seen  fur  a  long  time.  It  gave  us  a  pleasure 
tiiuilar  to  that  which  a  traveller  feels,  when,  whilst 
winderiug  on  what  he  fears  is  a  desert  island,  he 
perceives  the  print  of  human  feet. 

Military  men  acquire  excellent  liabits  of  having 
all  couveuiencies  about  them.  Sir  Allan  M'Lean, 
K'bo  had  been  long  in  the  army,  and  had  now  a  lease 
<^  th«  island,  had  formed  a  commodious  habitation, 
ibougb  it  consisted  but  of  a  few  small  buildings, 
mly  one  story  high.  He  had,  in  his  little  apart- 
ueots.  more  things  than  I  could  enumerate  in  a  page 
or  two. 

Among  other  agreeable  circumstances,  it  was  not 
the  least,  to  find  here  a  parcel  of  the  "Caledonian 

dtheadgbbouTing  ahon  of  Greban,  as  WliU  as  ihe  lafgc  islsmls  ofColinsoj 

■1  tJl*B,uc  M  bUeku  hcsih  and  moss ciui  mskc  Ibtm.      Bui  Clva  huagnud  

■duiwcwMlIiidikcr.iulb  ii surrounded  by  shonli.  Ims  oawuninhabitrd.  Tbe 
i^m  «  die  huu,  in  which  Dr.  Johnuin  wu  received  bjr  !b\i  AlUa  M'Leui, 
mii  Mill  Ml  be  MCD,  and  tome  tatien  of  the  pai>er  hangings  were  u>  be  aeen  on 
ke  wan*.  Itir  Gmrge  ODCiiphorus  Paul  was  >t  Inchkenneib  irith  ihc  same 
ticb  I  wai  a  nicuiber.  He  seemed  to  me  lo  auipcct  many  of  the 
lain  which  he  heard,  but  he  ihowed  oiiisl  incredulity  on  ihe  lubjrcl 
..  ,  _  .  •'a  haling  been  enitrlajned  in  the  wretched  huU  of  which  we  nw  ihe 
aOM.  He  Inok  me  anide,  and  conjured  mc  lo  lell  him  the  tiuih  of  the  mailer. 
'Tl^  Sv  Allan,"  nid  he,  "was  he  a  rrgular  baromil,  or  was  his  lille  luch  ■ 
^MiMul  one  as  joa  find  m  Ireland  i"  1  assured  niy  enccllent  acqiiainlunee 
ta,  "  for  017  own  pan,  I  would  have  paid  more  respect  id  a  krighl  of  Ktrry, 
«  WkIk  of  Olynn  ;  yet  Sir  Allan  M'i.eaii  was  a  regular  barunel  hy  paleni ;" 
mt,  hariny  giTOi  hini  this  informaiion,  I  look  the  liberly  of  ashing  him,  in 
IMia.  plwthci  he  would  nnl  in  consdmce  prefer  the  worst  cell  in  die  jail  at 
(whidi  be  had  been  very  aclire  in  oveilooking  while  ihe  buildmg 
on]  U>  ibote  expoeed  hovcli  where  Johnson  had  biren  enterlsintd  by 
caiiij-  tie  looKed  round  ihe  Ullle  iiU:!,  and  allowed  iiir  Allan  had 
eierciung  giound  j  bul  in  otiier  reapecls  he  thought  the 
of  titoucf'.icr  had  greatly  the  sdvoniage.  Such  was  hia 
|tlac«.  cocceming  which  Johnson  ha^  recorded  that  *■•  il  watiled  liiUe 
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Tour  to  Mercury  "  published  since  we  left  Edinburgh ;  which 

Hebrid.    _  ,.,i  ,  ,.i  n     ^         t 

I  read  with  that  pleasure  which  every  man  feels  who 
has  been  for  some  time  secluded  from  the  animated 
scenes  of  the  busy  world. 

Dr,  Johnson  found  books  here.  He  bade  me  buy 
Bishop  Gastrell's  "  Christian  Institutes,"  which  was 
lying  in  the  room.  He  said,  "I  do  not  like  to  read 
any  thing  on  a  Sunday  \  but  what  is  theological ;  not 
that  I  would  scrupulously  refuse  to  look  at  any  thing 
which  a  friend  should  show  me  in  a  newspaper ;  but 
in  general,  I  would  read  only  what  is  theological.  I 
read  just  now  some  of  "  Drummond's  Travels,"  before 
I  perceived  what  books  were  here.  I  then  took  up 
"  Derham's  Physico-Theology.** 

Every  particular  concerning  this  island  having 
been  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  would  be 
superfluous  in  me  to  present  the  public  with  the  ob- 
servations that  I  made  upon  it,  in  my  journal. 

I  was  quite  easy  with  Sir  Allan  almost  instantane- 
ously. He  knew  the  great  intimacy  there  had  been 
between  my  father  and  his  predecessor.  Sir  Hector, 
and  was  himself  of  a  very  frank  disposition.  After 
dinner,  Sir  Allan  said  he  had  got  Dr.  Campbell  about 
a  hundred  subscribers  to  his  "Britannia  Elucidata** 
(a  work  since  published  under  the  title  of  "  A  Poli- 
tical Survey  of  Great  Britain"),  of  whom  he  believed 
twenty  were  dead,  the  publication  having  been  so 
long  delayed.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  imagine  the  delay 
of  publication  is  owing  to  this  ; — that,  after  publica- 
tion, there  will  be  no  more  subscribers,  and  few  will 
send  the  additional  guinea  to  get  their  books:  in 
which  they  will  be  wrong ;  for  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  instruction  in  the  work.  I  think  highly  of 
Campbell.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  very  good  parts. 

>  [See  ante,  voL  ii.  p.  74  and  304 Ed.] 
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In  tile  second  place,  he  has  very  extensive  reading  ;  '' 
nnt,  jierhapK,  wliat  is  properly  called  learning,  but 
history,  politicks,  and,  in  short,  that  popular  know- 
ledge which  makes  a  man  very  useful.  In  the  third 
place,  he  has  learned  much  by  what  is  called  the  rox 
riea.      He  talks  witli  a  great  many  people." 

Speaking  of  this  gentleman,  at  Rasay,  he  told  us, 
that  lie  one  day  called  on  hhn,  and  they  talked  of 
"TuH'b  Husbandrj."  Dr.  Campbell  said  something. 
Dr.  Johnson  I>egan  to  dispute  it.  "Come,"  said  Dr. 
Campbell,  "we  do  not  want  to  get  the  better  of  one 
mother ;  we  want  to  increase  each  others  ideas."  Dr. 
Johnson  took  it  in  good  part,  and  the  conversation 
then  went  on  coolly  and  instructively-  His  candour 
in  relating  this  anecdote  does  him  much  credit,  and 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  proves  how  easily  he 
could  be  i>ersuaded  to  talk  from  a  better  motive  than 
-for  victory." 

Dr.  Johnson  here  showed  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
a  Highlander,  that  he  won  Sir  Allan's  heart :  indeed, 
he  has  shown  it  during  the  whole  of  our  tour.  One 
DJgbt,  in  Col,  he  strutted  about  the  room  with  a 
broad  stt-ord  and  target,  and  made  a  formidable  ap- 
prarance;  and,  another  night,  I  took  tlie  liberty  to 
put  a  large  blue  bomiet  on  his  head.  His  age,  his  size, 
and  liis  bushy  gray  wig,  with  this  covering  on  it,  pre- 
sented the  image  of  a  venerable  Senachi:  and,  how- 
eviT  unfavourable  to  the  Lowland  Scots,  he  seemed 
muf  h  pleased  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 
Caledonian.  \Ve  only  regretted  that  he  could  not  be 
fievailed  with  to  partake  of  the  social  glass.  One  of 
his  arguments  against  drinking  appears  to  me  not 
CDnriiicing.  He  urged,  that,  "  in  proportion  as  drink- 
tog  makes  a  man  different  from  what  he  is  before  he 
has  drunk,  it  is  bad  ;  because  it  has  so  far  affected  his 
"  "  may  it  not  he  answered,  that  a  man 
c  2 
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Tour  to  may  be  altered  by  it  Jbr  the  better ;  that  bi8  spirits 
may  be  exhilarated,  without  his  reason  being  affected  ? 
On  the  general  subject  of  drinking^  however,  I  do  not 
mean  positively  to  take  the  other  side.  I  am  dubius 
non  improbus. 

In  the  evening,  Sir  Allan  informed  us  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  his  house  to  have  prayers  every  Sunday ; 
and  Miss  McLean  read  the  evening  service,  in  whidi 
we  all  joined.  I  then  read  Ogden's  second  and  ninth 
sermons  on  prayer,  which,  with  their  other  distin- 
guished excellence,  have  the  merit  of  being  short. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  it  was  the  most  agreeable 
Sunday  he  had  ever  passed ;  and  it  made  such  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  afterwards  wrote  the 
following  ode  upon  Inchkenneth : 

INSULA  SANCTI  KENNETHL 

Parva  quidem  regio,  sed  religione  prioram 

Nota,  Caledonias  panditur  intra  aquas ; 
Voce  ubi  Cennethus  populoa  domuisse  £eroces 

Dicitur,  et  Tanos  dedocuisse  deot. 
Hue  ego  ddatus  pladdo  per  ccmila  cuna 

Scire  locum  Tolui  quid  daret  ille  novL 
Illic  Leniades  humili  regnabat  in  aula, 

Leniades  magnis  nobilitatus  avis ; 
Una  duas  habuit  casa  cum  "genitore  pudlas. 

Quae  Amor  undarum  fingeret  esse  deas : 
Non  tamen  incultl  gelidis  latuere  sub  aotris, 

Acoola  Danubii  qualia  ssvus  babet ; 
MoUia  non  deeranC  vacuae  solatia  yita, 

Sive  libros  poscant  otia,  sive  Ijram. 
Luxerat  ilia  dies,  legis  gens  docta  supemsB 

Spes  hominum  ac  curas  cum  procul  esse  jubet. 
Ponti  inter  strepitus  sacri  non  muncra  cultus 

Cessarunt;  pietas  hie  quoque  cura  fuit: 
Quid  quod  tacrifid  versavit  femina  libros, 

Legitlmas  faciunt  pectora  pura  preoes. 
Quo  yagor  ulterius  ?  quod  ubique  requiritur  hie  est; 

Hie  secura  quies,  hie  et  honestos  amor '. 


«  [The  scntimenm  of  these  lines  are  yery  beautiful,  but  many  of  the  ex- 
presKions  are  awkward :  of  this  Johnson  himself  was  so  well  aware,  that  although 
ne  did  not  send  these  yers&t  to  Boswell  till  Jan.  1775,  he,  even  afUr  ihat  long 
pause,  was  still  so  little  satisfied  with  them,  that  he  made  a  gr^at  many  amende 
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3fondai/,  18/A  October. — We  agreed  to  pass  tlie  T<wrto 
day  with  Sir  Allan,  and  he  engaged  to  have  every 
thing  in  order  for  our  voyage  to-morrow. 

Being  now  soon  to  be  separated  from  our  amiable 
friend  young  Co/,  his  merits  were  ali  remembered. 
At  Ulva  he  had  appeared  in  a  new  character,  having 
fh-en  U9  a  good  prescription  for  a  cold.  On  my 
ifneatiouing   him  with  wannth,  Dr.  Johnson  saiil, 


INSULA  KENXETIII,  INTER  HBBRIDAS. 

Ftnt  qutdnn  TCgio.  Md  rrltlgione  prioniin 

Clara  Culcdnniu  panditur  inter  aquas. 
Vooi  ubi  CeonelhUB  popiiloa  domulsie  ferocn 

DicituT,  ei  vaiKH  dcdacaiue  dtm. 
Hue  e^  dclftius  pUciilo  pn  ciprula  cutbu. 

Scire  loem  vului  uuld  daret  Ule  novi. 
mic  Leniiidir»  humili  regnsbsl  in  buU, 

Lcniido,  niBgniii  nDbiliuiu*  aria. 
t'na  duu  rrpil  cau  cum  getilloru  puellas, 

Quas  Amor  undanini  rrederrl  ew  Aiti. 
Ncc  tamen  inniltl  ^lidiii  Ibiuik  >ub  inlrii, 

Accola  Danuhii  qualia  aicvun  habeU 
Mdlia  nan  daunt  vacua  ulaiia  viis 

Salt  libne  nncant  otia,  fine  \ynni. 
Fulttral  UU  dio,  legii  gua  docto  niperna 

8pe>  hominum  n  cunt  gmi  proi^l  esie  Jutwi. 
Cl  pfrcitui  JH'Iai  mtrlal  bmbiIhu  imi 

El  MnHrf  Betntdal  peelia  amorc  boni. 


uhic 


iinera  cultui 
fuit. 


yU  opu,  r.l  , 

^■jinonifii.  Ipsa  mat  nafi'iat  nora  virei. 
Quill,  quod  ufitlid  Tcnanl  fcrmfna  libra*  ? 

SinI  pro  Itgillmit  para  hbella  lacrii. 
Qua  tagor  ulicriut  ?  quod  ubique  requirilur  hie  art. 

Hie  gccun  quiia,  hie  ct  honcaiua  amor. 

S  <rin  oburre  that  tnott  of  iheu  alteralioDg  are  improTcntenti.  The 
of  ihe  ihiid  line  rruin  the  end.  "  Lrpilimai  faciuHl,"  is  not  happy ; 
vill  be  eiplaiaed  benafm  ( pKil,  2d  Feb  1776).  It  hii  bun  □bsim.'d  ai 
igc,  thai  W)  nice  a  critic  ax  JohDwm  ihould  have  wiihin  >ii  linos  made  the 
•rUahle  of  lAroi  both  long  and  ohort.  But  air.  PocI  |io  whom  the  ob- 
itjoa  iro  rcpcaltd)  nmindnl  the  Editor,  wtih  bappy  readinns,  tlist  Horses 

"  Cumn  redde  brcvcm.  ni  niunus  Apolline  dignum 
Vi»  complete  libris,  et  vaiibus  uddere  calcsr, 
Dl  iludio  majore  peiant  Hcliconii  virenlem. 
Mula  quidem  nnbis  racimui  tnals  xcpc  ]hwls, 
(Ut  Tineta  egouiEl  csdam  mea)  cCini  libi  librum 
SdMlo  danus,  aut  fesw,"— £pl>f.  lib.  S,  qs  i  v.  2I6.—Eii.] 
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HTd'  "  ^^  ^^®  every  thing  for  us :  we  will  erect  a  statue 
*  "  '  to  CoV  "  Yes,''  said  I,  "  and  we  will  have  him 
with  his  various  attributes  and  characters,  like  Mer- 
cury, or  any  other  of  the  heathen  gods.  We  will 
have  him  as  a  pilot ;  we  will  have  him  as  a  fisher- 
man, as  a  hunter,  as  a  husbandman,  as  a  physician/' 
I  this  morning  took  a  spade,  and  dug  a  little  grave 
in  the  floor  of  a  ruined  chapel  ^  near  Sir  Allan  McLean's 
house,  in  which  I  buried  some  human  bones  I  found 
there.  Dr.  Johnson  praised  me  for  what  I  had  done, 
though  he  owned  he  could  not  have  done  it.  He 
showed  in  the  chapel  at  Rasay  his  horrour  at  dead 
men's  bones.  He  showed  it  again  at  CoP%  house. 
In  the  charter-room  there  was  a  remarkably  large 
shin-bone,  which  was  said  to  have  been  a  bone  of 
John  Garve,  one  of  the  lairds.  Dr.  Johnson  would 
not  look  at  it,  but  started  away. 

At  breakfast,  I  asked,  **  ^Vhat  is  the  reason  that 
we  are  angry  at  a  trader's  having  opulence  ?"  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  the  reason  is  (though  I  don't  un- 
dertake to  prove  that  there  is  a  reason)  we  see  no 
qualities  in  trade  that  should  entitle  a  man  to  supe- 
riority. We  are  not  angry  at  a  soldier's  getting 
riches,  because  we  see  that  he  possesses  qualities 
which  we  have  not.  If  a  man  returns  from  a  battle, 
having  lost  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  full  of  gold, 
we  feel  that  he  deserves  the  gold ;  but  we  cannot 
think  that  a  fellow,  by  sitting  all  day  at  a  desk,  is 
entitled  to  get  above  us."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir, 
may  we  not  suppose  a  merchant  to  be  a  man  of  an 
enlarged  mind,  such  as  Addison  in  the  Spectator 
describes  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  to  have  been?'* 
Johnson.    "  Why,  sir,  we   may  suppose  any  fic- 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  does  not  tdl  us  that  he  had  visited  this  chapel  the  evening 
before ;  but  Johnson  says  to  Mre.  Thrale,  "  l^well,  who  is  very  pious,  went 
into  it  at  night  to  i>crform  his  devotions,  but  canic  back  in  haste,  for  fear  of 
MjfectreM.^^^Lcitcrtt,  vol.  L  p.  173. — Eo.] 
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titious  character.  We  may  suppose  a  philosopliicul  Tou 
dav-labourer,  who  is  happy  in  reflecting  that,  by  hiij 
labour,  be  contributes  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
anil  to  the  support  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  but  we 
fiud  no  such  philosojihical  day-labourer.  A  itierchaut 
inny.  jwrhaps,  be  a  man  of  an  enlarged  niiud  ;  but 
there  is  iiothiug  in  trade  connected  with  an  enlarged 
inind." 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  Dr.  Solauder  say  he 
wa8  a  Swedish  Laplander'.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  don't 
believe  be  ix  a  Laplander.  The  Laplanders  are  not 
uiuch  above  four  feet  high.  He  is  as  tall  as  you; 
uid  he  has  uot  the  copper  colour  of  a  Laplander." 
iSosu'Ei.L..  "  But  what  motive  could  he  have  to 
make  himself  a  Laplander?"  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  he  must  either  mean  the  word  Laplander  in  a 
Te^^•  extensive  sense,  or  may  mean  a  voluntary  de- 
gradation of  himself.  *  For  all  my  being  the  great 
nian  that  you  see  me  now,  I  was  originally  a  bar- 
barian ;'  as  if  liurke  should  say,  '  I  came  over  a  wild 
Irishman* — which  he  might  say  in  his  present  state 
of  exaltation." 

Having  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  island  like 
locbkenneth,  Dr.  Johnson  set  himself  to  think  what 
would  be  necessary  for  a  man  in  such  a  situation. 

"  Sir,  I  should  build  nie  a  fortification,  if  I  came 
to  live  here;  for,  if  you  have  it  uot,  what  should 
hiuder  a  parcel  of  ruffians  to  land  in  the  night,  and 
Carrj'  off  every  thing  you  have  in  the  house,  which, 
iu  a.  remote  country,  would  be  more  valuable  than 
eowB  and  sheep?  add  to  all  this  the  danger  of  having 
fintr    throat   cut."     JIoswell.    "  I   would  have  a 

■  (Uuiici  Charles  Solandct  was  bom  in  ihe  pravinc:  of  Nnrdland,  En  Sweden, 
fa  IJSOi  he  ame  to  Epgland  in  1700:  bcome  F.R.S.  17G4.  la  17S8  lie 
KcampKikd  Sit  Juwph  Hanks  in  hie  vufagc  with  Captain  Conli.  Hn  died  one 
•rtkUbutiuuof  iluBiinh  Mauuni, in  11U3.  IV  BiDgniihicallliciionoijr 
I  >  tlion  fail  man,  nillier  fm,  with  small  cyci,  and  good  hu- 
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Tout  to  large  dog/'  Johnson.  "  So  you  may,  sir ;  but  a 
large  dog  is  of  no  use  but  to  alarm.''  He,  however, 
I  apprehend,  thinks  too  lightly  of  the  power  of  that 
animal.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  is  afraid  of 
no  dog.  **  He  would  take  him  up  by  the  hinder 
legs,  which  would  render  him  quite  helpless;  and 
then  knock  his  head  against  a  stone,  and  beat  out 
his  brains."  Topham  Beauclerk  told  me,  that  at  hki 
house  in  the  country,  two  large  ferocious  dogs  were 
fighting  ^  Dr.  Johnson  looked  steadily  at  them  for 
a  little  while ;  and  then,  as  one  would  separate  two 
little  boys,  who  are  foolishly  hurting  each  other,  he 
ran  up  to  them,  and  cuffed  their  heads  till  he  drove 
them  asunder.  But  few  men  have  his  intrepidity, 
Herculean  strength,  or  presence  of  mind.  Most 
thieves  or  robbers  would  be  afraid  to  encounter  a  • 
mastiff. 

I  observed,  that  when  young  Co/  talked  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  his  family,  he  always  said,  ^  my 
lands."  For  this  he  had  a  plausible  pretence ;  for 
he  told  me,  there  has  been  a  custom  in  this  family, 
that  the  laird  resigns  the  estate  to  the  eldest  son 
when  he  comes  of  age,  reserving  to  himself  only  a 
certain  life-rent.  He  said,  it  was  a  voluntary  custoiKi ; 
but  I  think  I  found  an  instance  in  the  charter-room^ 
that  there  was  such  an  obligation  in  a  contract  of 
marriage.  If  the  custom  was  voluntary,  it  was  only 
curious ;  but  if  founded  on  obligation,  it  might  be 
dangerous ;  for  I  have  been  told,  that  in  Otaheit^, 
whenever  a  child  is  bom  (a  son,  I  think),  the  father 
loses  his  right  to  tl  e  estate  and  honours,  and  that 
this  unnatural,  or  rather  absurd  custom,  occasions 
the  murder  of  many  children. 

Young  Col  told  us  he  could  run  down  a  greyhound ; 

*  [See/;off,  sub  Feb.  I77^>  where  this  stoiy  is  repeated. » .Ed.] 
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"for,"  said  he,  "  the  dog  runs  hitHGelf  out  of  breath,  Tou 
by  going  too  quick,  and  then  I  get  up  with  him  '." 
I  accounted  for  his  advantage  over  the  dog,  by  re- 
marking that  Cui  had  the  faculty  of  reason,  and 
knew  how  to  moderate  his  pace,  which  the  dog  had 
not  sense  enough  lo  do.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  He  is 
a  noble  animal.  He  is  as  complete  an  islander  aa 
the  miud  can  figure.  He  is  a  fanner,  a  sailor,  a 
hunter,  a  fisher :  he  will  run  you  down  a  dog  :  if  any 
Biau  has  a  tad-,  it  is  Cul.  He  is  liospitable;  and 
be  has  an  intrepidity  of  talk,  whether  he  understands 
the  subject  or  not.  I  regret  that  he  is  uot  more  ia- 
leilectual." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  there  was  nothing  of 
nhk'h  he  would  not  undertake  to  persuade  a  French- 
man iu  a  foreign  country.  "  I  'U  carry  a  Frenchman 
to  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  I  'II  tell  him,  '  by  our 
law  you  may  walk  half  round  the  church  ;  but,  if  you 
walk  round  the  whole,  you  will  be  punished  capitally ;' 
and  he  will  believe  nie  at  once.  Now,  no  English- 
loan  would  readily  swallow  such  a  thing  :  he  would 
goand  inquire  of  somebody  else."  The  Frenchman's 
tredulity.  I  observed,  must  be  owing  to  his  being 
aocu»tomed  to  implicit  submission  ;  whereas  every 
Kuglishiiian  reasons  upon  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  iusCnicts  his  represeutatives,  who  compose  the 
legislature. 

This  day  was  passed  in  looking  at  a  small  island 
sdjuining  Incbkenneth,  which  aS'orded  nothingworthy 
of  observation  ;  and  in  such  social  and  gay  entertaiu- 
meuts  as  our  little  society  could  furnish. 

■  [ThU  is  Dot  ipokeii  of  hdre.aninitig,  wliere  the  gaine  ia  laken  or  lost  bcfon 
tlu  alog  gcti  Dui  of  wind  ;  but  in  cha-ing  deei  with  the  grau  Highland  gre;- 
hniiri^  C'«r*  cxploii  ii  Tcuiblc  enough. — W'&LTEn  Scott.] 

•  [In  Blliuiaa  id  Loni  Itlonbcxldo'a  tbcoiy,  Out  iperfcii  mim  would  have  ■ 
tnL     S«e  anit,  loL  ii.  p.  30!!.— £l>.] 
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Tour  to  Tuesday^  19/A  October. — ^After  breakfast  we  took 
leave  of  the  young  ladies,  and  of  our  excellent  com- 
panion Co/S  to  whom  we  had  been  so  much  obliged. 
He  had  now  put  us  under  the  care  of  his  chief ;  and 
was  to  hasten  back  to  Sky.  We  parted  from  him 
with  very  strong  feelings  of  kindness  and  gratitude, 
and  we  hoped  to  have  had  some  future  opportunity 
of  proving  to  him  the  sincerity  of  what  we  felt ;  but 
in  the  following  year  he  was  unfortunately  lost  in  the 
Sound  between  Ulva  and  Mull ;  and  this  imperfect 
memorial,  joined  to  the  high  honour  of  being  tenderly 
and  respectfully  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the 
only  return  which  the  uncertainty  of  human  events 
has  permitted  us  to  make  to  this  deserving  young 
man. 

Sir  Allan,  who  obligingly  undertook  to  accompany 
us  to  Icolmkill,  had  a  strong  good  boat,  with  four 
stout  rowers.  We  coasted  along  Mull  till  we  reached 
GriboH^  where  is  what  is  called  Mackinnon's  cave, 
compared  with  which  that  at  Ulinish  is  inconsider- 
able. It  is  in  a  rock  of  a  great  height,  close  to  the 
sea.  Upon  the  left  of  its  Entrance  there  is  a  cascade, 
almost  perpendicular  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rock.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  conducted 
thither  artificially,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the 

*  [Just  opposite  to  M*'Quarrie*8  house  the  boat  was  swamped  by  the  intoxi. 
cation  of  the  sailors,  who  had  partaken  too  largely  of  IVI  K^uarrie's  wonted  hos- 
pitality.— Walter  Scott.  Johnson  saysin  Y^iJoumey^  "  Hot?  we  had  the 
,  last  embrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who,  wbUe  tliese  pages  were  preparing  to  attest 
his  virtues,  perished  in  the  passage  between  tJlva  and  Inchkenneth." — WorkSy 
voL  viii.  p.  391.  The  account  given  in  the  Journey  oi  young  Donald  Maclean, 
made  him  a  popular  character.  The  Laird  of  Col  is  a  character  in  O^Keefe'a 
comedy,  called  The  Highland  ReeL  Johnson  writes  from  liicbfield,  13th 
June,  1775  :  "  There  is  great  lamentation  here  for  poor  Co/,*"  and  a  review  of 
the  Journey^  Gent.  Mag,  1775,  p.  86,  thus  concludes:  "But  whatever  Dr. 
Johnson  saw,  whatever  he  doicribed,  will  now  be  perpetuated  ;  and  though  the 
buildings  of  Icolmkill  are  mouldering  into  dust,  and  the  young  Laird  of  Col  is 
insensible  oi  praii>e,  readers  yet  unborn  will  feel  their  piety  warmed  by  the  ruins 
of  lona,  and  their  sensibility  touched  by  the  untimely  fate  oi  the  amiable 
Maclean.** — Ed.] 


rave  with  water.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  no  credit  to  this  t 
tisditioQ.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  his  faith  in  the 
Cbristian  religion  is  firmly  founded  upon  good 
grounds;  so,  on  the  other,  he  is  incredulous  when 
^ere  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  bt;lief ;  being  in  this 
respect  just  the  reverse  of  modem  infidelii,  who,  how- 
rver  nice  and  scrupulous  in  weighing  the  evidences 
of  religion,  are  yet  often  so  ready  to  believe  the  most 
absurd  and  iniprubable  tales  of  another  nature,  that 
Lord  Hailes  well  observed,  a  good  essay  might  be 
written  Sur  la  Creduiitc  ih-s  Incredules. 

Tlie  height  of  this  cave  I  cannot  tell  with  any 
titrable  exactness;  but  it  seemed  to  Ik  very  lofty, 
and  to  be  a  pretty  regular  arcL.  AVe  penetrated,  by 
candlelight,  a  great  way ;  by  our  measurement,  no 
Itrss  than  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.  Tradition 
says,  that  a  piper  and  twelve  men  once  advancetl  into 
this  cave,  noI>ody  cau  tell  how  far',  and  never  re- 
tamed.  At  the  distance  to  which  we  proceeded  the 
air  «-as  (luite  pure ;  for  the  candle  burned  freely, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  the  flame  growing 
globular;  but  as  we  bad  only  one,  we  thouglit  it 
dangerous  to  venture  farther,  lest,  should  it  have 
bren  extinguished,  we  should  have  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  we  could  remain  without  danger. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  this  was  the  greatest  natural  cu- 
riosity he  had  ever  seen. 

We  saw  the  island  of  Staffa,  at  no  very  great 


ppo>ing  thnl  Biij  ]i«r»oii  evur  vtm  fiinlitr  inio 

may  uow  |{i>^     JoJuiHon'n  odmiTAtion  of  il  leetni 

,  cwapiDg  from  BOOle  puWfrful 

lid  g«t  oTct  to  (he  iiU  of  Sky. 

Ivasnil  ilv:ii  liirlin^,  li  bnu.  and  they  bhuw  M-Kianoo'i 

'■  dininf{-Ul)te,  and  atber  IochIJiIci.    M'Kintian'i  cuidlc 

of  ipsr,  dcicroyul  by  ionic  tnvsUer  in  tha  fnntic  rue 

.    -u-l-l.    . ;...   -^    :._.,    B„i,u,usi._H'iLTliB 
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Tout  to  distance,  but  could  not  land  uponat,  the  surge  was  so 

Hebrid.  ,  .    _  .  , 

high  on  its  rocky  coast. 

Sir  Allan,  anxious  for  the  honour  of  Mull,  was  still 
talking  of  its  woods^  and  pointing  them  out  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  appearing  at  a  distance  on  the  skirts  of 
that  island,  as  we  sailed  along.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  I 
saw  at  Tobermorie  what  they  called  a  wood,  which  I 
unluckily  took  for  heath.  If  you  show  me  what  I 
shall  take  iorfurxey  it  will  be  something." 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Mull,  and  partook  of  a  cold  repast,  which  we  carried 
with  us.  We  hoped  to  have  procured  some  rum  or 
brandy  for  our  boatmen  and  servants,  from  a  publick- 
house  near  where  we  landed;  but  unfortunately  a 
funeral  a  few  days  before  had  exhausted  all  their  store. 
Mr.  Campbell,  however,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle*8 
tacksmen,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  re- 
ceiving a  message  from  Sir  Allan,  sent  us  a  liberal 
supply. 

We  continued  to  coast  along  Mull,  and  passed  by 
Nuns'  Island,  which,  it  is  said,  belonged  to  the  nuns 
of  Icolmkill,  and  from  which,  we  were  told,  the  stone 
for  the  buildings  there  was  taken.  As  we  sailed 
along  by  moonlight,  in  a  sea  somewhat  rough,  and 
often  between  black  and  gloomy  rocks.  Dr.  Johnson* 
said,  "  If  this  be  not  roving  among  the  Hebrides^ 
nothing  is."  The  repetition  of  words  which  he  had 
80  often  previously  used  made  a  strong  impression 
on  my  imagination;  and,  by  a  natural  co^tse  of 
thinking,  led  me  to  consider  how  our  present  ad- 
ventures would  appear  to  me  at  a  future  period. 

I   have   often    experienced,  that  scenes  through 

which  a  man  has  passed  improve  by  lying  in  the 

memory:   they  grow  mellow.      Acti  labores  sunt 

jucundu    This  may  be  owing  to  comparing  them 
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with  present  listless, ease.  Even  liarsh  scenes  acquire  Touno 
a  softuess  by  length  of  time' ;  and  some  are  like  very 
loud  SrOuntlSj  which  do  not  please,  or  at  least  do  not 
please  so  much,  till  you  are  removed  to  a  certain 
distance.  They  may  be  compared  to  strong  coarse 
pictures,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  viewed  near. 
Even  pleasing  scenes  improve  by  time,  and  seeui 
more  exquisite  in  recollection,  tlian  when  they  were 
present ;  if  they  have  not  faded  to  dimness  in  the 
memory.  Perhaps,  there  is  so  much  evil  in  every 
liuinau  enjoyment,  when  present, — so  much  dross 
mixed  with  it,  that  it  requires  to  be  refined  by  time; 
and  yet  I  do  not  see  why  time  should  not  melt  away 
ibe  good  and  the  evil  in  equal  proportions  ; — why  the 
shade  should  decay,  and  the  light  remain  iu  pre- 
Ber^ation. 

After  a  tedious  sail,  which,  by  our  following  various 
turuiugs  of  the  coast  of  Mull,  was  extended  to  about 
forty  miles,  it  gave  us  no  small  pleasure  to  perceive 
a  light  in  the  village  at  Icolmkill,  in  which  almost 
all  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  island  live,  close  to  where 
the  ancient  building  stood.  As  we  approached  the 
thore,  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  just  discernible  iu 
the  air,  was  a  picturesque  object. 

When  we  had  landed  upon  the  sacred  place,  which, 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  thought  on  with 
veneration.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  cordially  embraced. 
We  had  long  talked  of  visiting  Icohidfill ;  and,  from 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  at  times  very  doubtful 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  effect  our  purpose.  To 
have  seen  it,  even  alone,  would  have  given  me  great 


■  I  faan  laldf  obtened  llui  this  (hougbl  liu  been  elegantly  cj 


Cawtcy: 


■jsed  b]r 


"  Thingi  which  oflend  when  pi 
In  axmmj,  well  painted,  t 


[li  i>  Add  that  Hi.  Boavell,  who  bad  latelf  made  h 
Matii,  dundd  have  rotgotien  the 

**  Fonan  rt  hie  olim  inaiilni»e  juvalu 
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Tour  to  satisfaction ;  but  the  venerable  igene  was  rendered 
much  more  pleasing  by  the  company  of  my  great  and 
pious  friend,  who  was  no  less  affected  by  it  than  I 
was ;  and  who  has  described  the  impressions  it  should 
make  on  the  mind,  with  such  strength  of  thought, 
and  energy  of  language,  that  I  shall  quote  his  words, 
as  conveying  my  own  sensations  much  more  forcibly 
than  I  am  capable  of  doing : 

''  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was 
once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions^  whence  savage 
clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  know- 
ledge^ and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from 
all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws 
us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances 
us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  firom 
my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  in- 
different and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  digni- 
fied by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be 
envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  lona  * !" 

Upon  hearing  that  Sir  Allan  M*Lean  was  arrived, 
the  inhabitants,  who  still  consider  themselves  as  the 
people  of  M'Lean,  to  whom  the  island  formerly  be- 
longed, though  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  at  present 
possession  of  it,  ran  eagerly  to  him. 

We  were  accommodated  this  night  in  a  large  bam, 
the  island  affording  no  lodging  that  we  should  have 
liked  so  well.  Some  good  hay  was  strewed  at  one 
end  of  it,  to  form  a  bed  for  us,  upon  which  we  lay 
with  our  clothes  on ;  and  we  were  furnished  with 
blankets  from  the  village.     Each  of  us  had  a  port- 

^  Had  our  Tour  produced  nothing  else  but  this  sublime  passage,  the  world 
must  have  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  present  respectable 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  [Sir  Joseph  Banks]  was  so  much  struck  on 
reading  it,  that  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  an 
attitude  of  silent  admiration.— Bos  well. 


Binnteaii  for  a  pillow.    ^V'hen  I  awaked  in  the  morn-  t 
mg.  aiid  looked  round  me,  I  could  not  help  smiling 
U  the  idea  of  the  chief  of  the  M'Leans,  the  great 
EngUsli  moralist,  and  myself,  lying  thus  extended  in 
nidi  a  situation. 

lyedaenday,  20th  October. —  Early  in  the  morning, 
we  sur>-eyed  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  this  placp, 
accompanied  by  an  illiterate  fellow,  as  cicerone,  who 
called  himself  a  descendant  of  a  cousin  of  Saint  Co- 
lumba,  the  founder  of  the  religious  establishment 
Here.  As  1  knew  that  many  j>ersons  had  already 
examined  them,  and  as  1  saw  Dr.  Johnson  inspecting 
and  measuring  several  of  the  ruins  of  ^vhicli  lie  has 
tiiicegiTen  so  full  an  account,  my  mind  was  quiescent; 
and  I  resolved  to  stroll  among  them  at  my  ease,  to 
take  no  trouble  to  investigate  minutelv,  and  only 
K«eive  the  general  impression  of  solemn  antiquity, 
and  the  particular  ideas  of  such  objects  as  should  of 
themselves  strike  my  attention. 

We  walked  from  the  monastery  of  nims  to  the 
great  church  or  cathedra),  as  they  call  it.  along  an 
old  broken  causeway.  They  told  us  that  this  had 
been  a  street,  and  that  there  were  good  houses  built 
DQ  each  side.  Dr.  Johnson  doubted  if  it  was  any 
thing  more  than  a  paved  road  for  the  nuns.  The 
convent  of  monks,  the  great  church,  Oran's  chapel, 
aad  fuur  other  chapels,  are  still  to  lie  discerned.  Uul 
I  must  own  that  Icolmkill  did  not  answer  my  ex- 
pectations; for  they  were  high,  from  whnt  I  had 
read  of  it,  and  still  more  from  what  1  had  heard  and 
thought  of  it,  from  my  eai-liest  years.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  it  came  up  to  his  ex]>ectations,  because  lie  had 
taken  his  impression  from  an  account  of  it  subjoined 
to  Saclieverel's  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  it 
is  said,  there  is  not  much  to  he  seen  here.  We  were 
botii  disappointed,  when  we  were  shown  what  are 
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Tour  to  called  the  monuments  of  the  kimrs  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land,  and  Denmark,  and  of  a  king  of  France.  There 
are  only  some  grave-stones  flat  on  the  earth,  and  we 
could  see  no  inscriptions.  How  far  short  was  this  of 
marble  monuments,  like  those  in  Westminster-Abbey, 
which  I  had  imagined  here!  The  grave-stones  of 
Sir  Allan  McLean's  family,  and  of  that  of  IVrQuarrie, 
had  as  good  an  appearance  as  the  royal  grave-stones, 
if  they  were  royal ;  we  doubted. 

My  easiness  to  give  credit  to  what  I  heard  in  the 
course  of  our  Tour  was  too  great.  Dr.  Johnson's 
peculiar  accuracy  of  investigation  detected  much  tra- 
ditional fiction,  and  many  gross  mistakes.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  provoked  by  people 
carelessly  telling  him,  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
confidence,  what  he  found,  on  questioning  them  a 
little  more,  was  erroneous.  Of  this  there  were  innu- 
merable instances  \ 

I  left  him  and  Sir  Allan  at  breakfast  in  our  bam, 
and  stole  back  again  to  the  cathedral,  to  indulge  in 
solitude  and  devout  meditation.  While  contem- 
plating the  venerable  ruins,  I  reflected  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  the  solemn  scenes  of  piety  never 
lose  their  sanctity  and  influence,  though  the  cares 
and  follies  of  life  may  prevent  us  from  visiting  them, 
or  may  even  make  us  fancy  that  their  effects  are 
only  **  as  yesterday,  when  it  is  past,"  and  never  again 
to  be  perceived.  I  hoped  that,  ever  after  having 
been  in  this  holy  place,  I  should  maintain  an  exem- 
plary conduct.  One  has  a  strange  propensity  to  fix 
upon  some  point  of  time  from  whence  a  better  course 
of  life  may  begin. 

Being  desirous  to  visit  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
island,  where  Saint  Columba  is  said  to  have  landed, 

»  [Sec/HM/,  7th  Feb.  1775 Ed.1 
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I  procured  a  horse  from  one  M'Ginuis,  who  ran  along  Toumo 
as  my  guide.     The   M'Giimises  are  said  to  be  a    " 
branch  of  the  clan  of  M'Lean.     Sir  Allan  had  been 
told  that  this  man  had  refused  to  send  liim  some 
rum,  at  which  the  knight  was  in  great  indignation. 
"Yon  rascal!"  said  he,  "don't  you  know  that  I  can 
hang  yon,  if  I  please  ?"     Not  adverting  to  the  chief-      ^^m 
Iain's  power  over  his  clan,  I  imagined  that  Sir  Allan     ^H 
bad  bnown  of  some  capital  crime  that  the  fellow  had     ^H 
committed,  which  he  coitld  discover,  and  so  get  him     ^^M 
condemned:  and  said,  "How  so?" — "Why,"  said      ^^M 
Sir  Allan,  "  are  they  not  all  my  {leople?"     .Sensible      ^^| 
of  my  inadvertency,  and  most  willing  to  contribute      ^^| 
what    1  could    towards   the  continuation    of  feudal      ^^| 
authority,  "  ^'ery  true,"  said  I.     Sir  Allan  went  on  :       ^^ 
"  Refuse  to  send  rum  to  me,  you  rascal !     Don't  you 
know  that  if  I  order  you  to  go  and  cut  a  man's  throat, 
you  are  to  do  it?" — "  Yes.  an  't  please  your  honour!      ^^M 
and  my  own  too,  and  hang  myself  too."     Tlie  poor      ^^M 
fellow  denied  that  he  had  refused  to  send  the  rum.       ^^M 
His  making  these  professions  was  not  merely  a  pre-      ^^M 
tence  in  presence  of  his  chief:  for  after  he  anil  1      ^^H 
were  out  uf  Sir  Allan's  hearing,  he  told  me,  "  Had      ^^M 
be  sent  his  dog  for  the  rum,  X  would  have  given  it :     ^^M 
I  would  cut  my  bones  for  him."     It  was  very  re-      ^^M 
markable  to   find  such  an  attachment  to  a  chief, 
tbougfa  be  had  then  no  connexion  with  the  island, 
tad  had  not  been  there  for  fourteen  years.    Sir  Allan, 
bv  way  of  upbraiding  the  fellow,  said,  "  I  believe  you      ^^| 
•n-  a  Camf}bt'l/."  ^H 

The  place  which  1  went  to  see  is  about  two  miles  ^H 
from  the  village.  They  call  it  Portawherry,  from 
the  wherry  in  which  Columba  came;  though,  when 
Ihey  show  the  length  of  his  vessel,  as  marked  on  the 
beach  by  two  heaps  of  stones,  they  say,  "  Here  is  the 
length  of  the  Currach,"  using  the  Erse  word. 

VOL.  D  ^^1 
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Tour  to  Icolmkill  is  a  fertile  island.  The  inhabitants  ex* 
^  '  port  some  cattle  and  grain;  and  I  was  told  they 
import  nothing  but  iron  and  salt.  They  are  Indus'^ 
trious,  and  make  their  own  woollen  and  linen  cloth ; 
and  they  brew  a  good  deal  of  beer,  which  we  did  not 
find  in  any  of  the  other  islands. 

We  set  sail  again  4bout  mid-day,  and  in  the  even-* 
ing  landed  on  Mull,  near  the  house  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Neal  Macleod,  who  having  been  informed  of  our 
coming,  by  a  message  from  Sir  Allan,  came  out  to 
meet  us.  We  were  this  night  very  agreeably  enter- 
tained at  his  house.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me 
that  he  was  the  cleanest-headed  ^  man  that  he  had 
met  with  in  the  Western  Islands.  He  seemed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson's  writings,  and 
courteously  said,  "  I  have  been  often  obliged  to 
you,  though  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
before." 

He  told  us  he  had  lived  for  some  time  in  St.  Kilda, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  minister  or  catechist  there, 
and  had  there  first  read  Horace  and  Virgil.  The 
scenes  which  they  describe  must  have  been  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  dreary  waste  around  him. 

Thursday y  2\st  October. — This  morning  the  sub- 
ject of  politicks  was  introduced.  Johnson.  "  Pulte- 
ney  was  as  paltry  a  fellow  as  could  be.  He  was  a 
whig  who  pretended  to  be  honest ;  and  you  know  it 
is  ridiculous  for  a  whig  to  pretend  to  be  honest.  He 
cannot  hold  it  out  ^"  He  called  Mr.  Pitt  a  meteor ; 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  fixed  star.  He  said,  "  It  is 
wonderful  to  think  that  all  the  force  of  government 
was  required  to  prevent  Wilkes  from  being  chosen 


>  [Quere  ckarett  9  but  it  is  cUaneH  in  all  the  editions.  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he 
said  ckanett^  meant  freest  from  prejudice ;  but  it  has  an  odd  sound  in  juxta- 
position with  the  hrad  of  a  Highlander Ed.] 

«  [See  anUy  vol.  ii.  p.  ISa^Eo.] 
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the  chief  magistrate  of  London,  though  the  livery- Tmino 
men  knew  lie  would  rob  their  shops, — knew  he  would 
debauch  their  ilaughters  '." 

BoswELL.  "  The  History  of  England  is  so  strange 
that,  if  it  were  not  so  well  vouched  as  it  is,  it  would 
hardly  be  credible."     Johnson.    "  Sir,  if  it  were 
told  as  shortly,  and  with  as  little  preparation  for  in- 
troducing the  different  events,  as  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  Kings,  it  would  be  equally  liable  to  objections 
of  improbability."     Mr.  Macleod  was  much  pleased    ^^M 
with  the  justice  and  novelty  of  the  thought.     Dr.    ^H 
Johnson  illustrated  what  he  had   said  as   follows:    ^^M 
"Take,  as  an  instance,   Charles  the  First's  conces-     ^^| 
rions  to  his    parliament,   which   were   greater   and    ^^| 
greater,  in  proportion  as  the  parliament  grew  more     ^^M 
insolent,  and  less  deserving  of  trust.     Had  these  con-     ^H 
cessions  been  related  nakedly,  without  any  detail  of     ^^M 
the  circumstances  which  generally  led  to  them,  they     ^^| 
would  not  have  bi^en  believed."  ^^M 

Hit  Allan  M'Lean  bragged,  that  Scotland  had  the  ^H 
advantage  of  England,  by  its  having  more  water.  ^^M 
JonKsoN.  "Sir,  we  woiild  not  have  your  water,  to  ^^M 
take  tlie  vile  bogs  which  produce  it.  \'ou  have  too  ^™ 
much  !  A  man  who  is  drowned  has  more  water  than 
either  of  us;" — and  tlieii  he  laughed.    {But  this  was 

■  II  ihlnk  li  incumbem  on  mr  lo  miikc  torne  obHrvalion  on  this  strong  sh- 
Ikial  lally  on  my  clioical  coinpuum,  Mr.  Wilkes.  Reponing  it  laUly  from 
luuuiay.  in  hii  pMsenct,  I  cipreiKd  ii  ihu« : — "  They  knew  he  would  (ob  itwir 
■h«|M,  f/Ac  rfurtf;  they  knew  he  would  debauch  their  duightcn,  ifkcctmld  ;" 
■htcfa,  Accoidiug  10  the  Fteach  nhnue,  may  he  aaid  reufAcriron  Dt.  Johiuont 
tall  on  looking  inia  my  .lourniil,  I  fuiind  it  a<  iibiiTe,  and  would  by  no  ninn* 
nakc  any  addiuon.  Mr.  Wilk«  tccdved  both  readings  with  a  giwd  humaiK 
iba  I  nnnol  enougli  admire.  Indml  both  he  and  I  (as,  with  teipeet  lo  niy- 
■U;  the  loite  bu  mnre  ihio  onrc  had  occaaion  to  obsene  in  the  course  of  ihh 
Jmiraal)  are  loo  Toad  of  a  Imm  mol,  not  lo  relish  it,  though  we  should  be  our- 
mira  die  ol^eel  of  it.  Let  me  add,  injuwiiZE  to  the  gentleman  here  mentioned, 
AaL.  SI  a  lubtiqucnt  period,  he  mii  elected  chief  uiagitlraie  of  London,  and 
-■  ihe  dntie«  (^  that  high  offlix  with  great  honour  to  himself,  and  ad- 


a  bring  him  and  Mr.  ^Vilkcs  together 

"e  ever  afterwards  on  easy  and  no' 

afe  Eical  pliitiure  in  relating 
LStSMay,  178l,aDd31>tMi 


e  Dr.  JohnMn 


died,  . 


»  of  which  was. 


haeafta Bo  aw  e 
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Tour  to  surely  robust  sophistry:  for  the  people  of  taste  in 
England,  who  have  seen  Scotland,  own  that  its 
variety  of  rivers  and  lakes  makes  it  naturally  more 
l)eautiful  than  England,  in  that  respect.)  Pursuing 
his  victory  over  Sir  Allan,  he  proceeded :  **  Your 
country  consists  of  two  things,  stone  and  water. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  little  earth  above  the  stone  in 
some  places,  but  a  very  little ;  and  the  stone  is  always 
appearing.  It  is  like  a  man  in  rags— the  naked  skin 
is  still  peeping  out.'* 

He  took  leave  of  Mr.  Macleod,  saying,  "  Sir,  I 
thank  you  for  your  entertainment,  and  your  con- 
versation." 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  been  so  polite  yesterday, 
came  this  morning  on  purpose  to  breakfast  with  us, 
and  very  obligingly  furnished  us  with  horses  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  journey  to  Mr.  McLean's  of  Lochbuy, 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  We  dined  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Alexander  M'Lean,  another  physician 
in  Mull,  who  was  so  much  struck  with  the  uncommon 
conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  observed  to  me, 
"  This  man  is  just  a  hogshead^  of  sense.'* 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  *•  Turkish  Spy,'*  which  lay 
in  the  room,  that  it  told  nothing  but  what  every  body 
might  have  known  at  that  time ;  and  that  what  was 
good  in  it  did  not  pay  you  for  the  trouble  of  reading 
to  find  it. 

After  a  very  tedious  ride,  through  what  appeared 
to  me  the  most  gloomy  and  desolate  coimtry  I  had 
ever  beheld,  we  arrived,  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  at  Moy,  the  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Lochbuy. 
Buy^  in  Erse,  signifies  yellow,  and  I  at  first  imagined 
that  the  loch  or  branch  of  the  sea  here  was  thus 


>  [A  metaphor  which  might  rather  have  been  expected  from  MH^uanie  than 
the  Doctor ;  out  the  editor  heUeves  that  it  is  a  common  northern  expression  to 
signify  great  capacity  of  intdlect.— Ed.] 
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denominated,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Itcd  Sen  ;  ^ 
but  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  n  hill  above  it,  which,  being  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
has  the  epithet  of  Buy. 

We  had  heard  much  of  Locftbiit/'s  being  a  great 
roaring  braggadocio,  a  kind  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  both 
in  size  and  manners;  but  we  found  that  they  had 
swelled  him  up  to  a  6ctitious  size,  and  clothed  him 
with  imaginary  qualities.  Col's  idea  of  him  was 
equally  extravagant,  though  very  different;  he  told 
us,  he  was  quite  a  Don  Quixote ;  and  said,  he  would 
^ve  a  great  deal  to  see  him  and  Dr.  Johnson  together. 
The  truth  is,  that  Lochhiiy  proved  to  be  only  a  blufiT, 
comely,  noisy  old  gentleman,  proud  of  his  hereditary 
consequence,  and  a  very  hearty  and  hospitable  land- 
lord. Lady  Liochbuy  was  sister  to  Sir  Allan  M'Lean, 
but  much  ohler.  He  said  to  me,  "  They  are  quite 
Antediliitiansr  Being  told  that  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  hear  well,  Lochbuy  bawled  out  to  hjni,  "  Are  you 
of  the  Johnstons  of  Glencro,  or  of  Ardnamurchan?" 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  him  a  significant  look,  but  made 
no  answer;  and  I  told  Lochbiiy  that  he  w&s  not 
Johns/on,  but  Johnson,  and  that  he  was  an  Knglish- 
oian'. 

Lochhuy  some  years  ago  tried  to  prove  himself  a 
weak  man,  liable  to  imposition,  or,  as  we  term  it  in 
Scotland,  a^facile  man,  in  order  to  set  aside  a  lease 
which  he  had  gi'anted ;  but  failed  in  the  attempt. 
On  ray  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  seemed  much  sui-prised  that  such  a  suit  was  ad- 

■  lltoavdl  UHallj  mwappiehcnded  Lochbntj'a  mejuiing.  There  uetwoacpti 
rf  ihc  pi'ireriul  clsn  of  31'Donald,  who  are  tailed  Msc-Isn,  lJi»l  u,  Jakn't- 
nm  :  Ktid  u  Uighlviden  often  nansUtc  their  namci!  when  they  eo  to  the  Lov- 
luiU. — ■•  QregDT-tou  for  Aluc-Dregor,  Fuquhar.iion  for  FuquMar, — Lothbuy 
•uppoBed  that  l>r.  Jahiuon  might  be  one  of  Ihc  MBc.Inna  of  ArdnamuTchui,  at 
at  (Vlencrft  Botwell'i  eipliinaiion  wu  noihing  to  the  purpOK.  The  Mitulimt 
•n  ■  clui  disdiiguulHd  inScottlah  border  hi»tojj,iad  mi  bimveuaiy  Highland 
flu  that  ever  wore  biMuct ;  but  tbcy  l*T  "Uinly  O"'  of  Lochbuy't  knowledge —  . 
tut  vuho  tbiaking  ollktni — WaltebScoit.] 
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Tour  to  mitted  "by  the  Scottish  law,  and  observed,  that  **  in 
England  no  man  is  allowed  to  stuUify  himself  \*' 

$ir  Allan,  Lochbuy^  and  I,  had  the  conversation 
chiefly  to  ourselves  to-night.  Dr.  Johnson,  being  ex- 
tremely weary,  went  to  bed  soon  after  supper. 

Friday y  22i/  October. — ^Before  Dr.  Johnson  came 
to  breakfast.  Lady  Lochhuy  said,  ^^  he  was  a  dungeon 
of  wit ;"  a  very  common  phrase  in  Scotland  to  express 
a  profoundness  of  intellect,  though  he  afterwards  told 
me,  that  he  never  had  heard  it  ^.  She  proposed  that 
he  should  have  some  cold  sheep's  head  for  breakfast. 
Sir  Allan  seemed  displeased  at  his  sister's  vulgarity^ 
and  wondered  how  such  a  thought  should  come  into 
her  head.  From  a  mischievous  love  of  sport,  I  took 
the  lady's  part ;  and  very  gravely  said,  "  I  think  it 
is  but  fair  to  give  him  an  offer  of  it.  If  he  does  not 
choose  it,  he  may  let  it  alone.''  ''  I  think  so,"  said 
the  lady,  looking  at  her  brother  with  an  air  of  vic- 
tory. Sir  Allan,  finding  the  matter  desperate,  strutted 
about  the  room,  and  took  snuff.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
came  in,  she  called  to  him,  ^^  Do  you  choose  any  cold 
sheep's  head,  sir  ?"  *'  No,  madam,"  said  he,  with  a 
tone  of  surprise  and  anger  ^.  "  It  is  here,  sir,"  said 
she,  supposing  he  had  refused  it  to  save  the  trouble 
of  bringing  it  in.  They  thus  went  on  at  cross  pur- 
poses, till  he  confirmed  his  refusal  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  misunderstood;  while  I  sat  quietly  by,  and 
enjoyed  my  success. 

* 

1  This  maxim,  however,  has  been  controverted.  See  ^<  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries," voL  ii.  p.  292 ;  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. — ^Boswell. 

s  [It  is  also  common  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  is  somewhat  more  emphatic 
than  the  eulogy  in  a  former  page,  of  being  a  hogihead  of  sense. — Ed.] 

3  [Begging  pardon  of  the  Doctor  and  his  conductor,  I  have  often  seen  and 
partaken  of  cold  sheep^s  head  at  as  good  breskfast-tobles  as  ever  they  sat  at. 
This  protest  is  something  in  the  manner  of  the  late  Culioasie,  who  fou^^t  a 
duel  for  the  honour  of  Aberdeen  butter.  I  have  passed  over  all  the  Doctor's 
other  reproaches  upon  Scotland,  but  the  sheep's  hMd  I  will  defend  totit  veribuM* 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  must  have  forgiven  my  seal  on  this  occasion ;  for  if,  as  he 
says,  dinner  be  the  thing  of  which  a  man  thinks  ofUnett  durittg  tlte  day^  break' 
fast  must  be  that  of  which  he  thinks yfr^  in  //krwiorniwi^.— Walter  Scott.] 
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After  breakfast,  we  surveyed  the  old  castle,  in  the  J 
pit  or  dungeon  of  which  Lockhiiy  bad  some  years 
before  titken  upon  him  to  imprison  several  persons ; 
and  though  he  had  been  fined  in  a  considerable  sum 
by  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  he  was  so  little  affected 
by  it,  that  while  we  were  examining  the  dungeon, 
be  said  to  me,  vdih  a  smile,  "  Your  father  knows 
something  of  this  ;"  (alluding  to  my  father's  having 
Bat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  his  trial.)  Sir  Allan 
whispered  nie,  that  the  laird  could  not  be  persuaded 
Ib-it  he  hai\  lost  his  heritable  jurisdiction  '. 

We  then  set  out  for  the  ferry,  by  which  we  were 
to  cross  to  the  main  land  of  Argyleshire.  Lochbuy 
and  Sir  Allan  accompanied  us.  We  were  told  much 
of  a  war-saddle,  on  which  this  reputed  Don  Quixote 
used  to  be  mounted  ;  but  we  did  not  see  it,  for  the 
Toung  laird  had  applied  it  to  a  less  noble  purpose, 
having  taken  it  to  Falkirk  fair  with  a  drove  of  black 
cattle. 

We  bade  adieu  to  Ijxhbuy,  and  to  our  very  kind 
conductor,  Sir  Allan  M'Lean,  on  the  shore  of  Mull, 
and  then  got  into  the  ferry-boat,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  strewed  with  branches  of  trees  or  bushes,  upon 
which  we  sat.  AN'e  had  a  good  day  and  a  fine  passage, 
and  in  the  evening  landed  at  Oban,  where  we  found 
a  tolerable  inn.     After  having  been  so  long  confined 

*  [Sr  AIlui  Maclem,  like  msny  tligliland  chivfi,  wu  eiubBiraued  in  his 
prnle  allun,  aiA  CKpmed  lo  unpleaaHDt  loliritationi  fruni  Btlarncyii.  called  in 
Scvdanl,  wrilm  (wbidi.  indeed,  «bs  ihe  chief  moljve  of  hia  reiirii^i;  (o  Inch. 
fcnmcthV  Upon  one  oocuion  he  muii:  ■  viiil  lo  ■  friend,  then  midiDg  >t 
C«na  lodae,  on  the  banki  of  ihc  Cumn,  where  (he  banki  of  ifait  river  ue 
«nidd«d  >i£  prenj'  nllu ;  Sir  Allan,  admiring  the  landscape,  uked  hit  friend, 

vfnm  dial  handionie  msi  belonged  lo.     "  M ,  the  iiritei  to  the  lignct," 

*■■  llie  feplf-  "  [.'mph  .'"  laid  Sir  Allan,  bul  no)  with  an  accent  of  aneni, 
"  1  mcrnn  that  other  home."  "  Oh  1  that  belonn  to  a  very  honeM  fellow, 
Jamie  ^~,  ■!»  «  writer  to  the  rigncl."  "l.'mph!  iiaid  the  Highland  chief  of 
H'Loui.  with  itMK emphaiia chin belbre.  *<  Aitd  yon  ttnaller  houtc?"  "That 
bdcnga  ID  a  Stirling  man ;   I  for^^t  hi*  name,  bul  1  am  sure  he  ii  a  writer,  loD^ 

*»- ■"•     Bit  Allan,  who  had  recoiled  a  quarler  of  a  circle  backwardal  cvety 

•HMMi.  DOW  wheeled  Ihe  circli;  entire,  and  turned  hit  back  on  the  landscape, 
•■}inc,  **  My  good  friend,  I  muii  own,  yeu  ha^e  •  ptelly  situation  bete ;  but 
il— n  yotw  iidghbouriioad."~.Wai.T£K  Scott.] 


1 

I 
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Tout  to  at  different  times  in  islands,  from  which  it  was  always 

•  uncertain  when  we  could  get  away,  it  was  comfortable 

to  be  now  on  the  main  land,  and  to  know  that,  if  in 

health,  we  might  get  to  any  place  in  Scotland  or 

England  in  a  certain  number  of  days. 

Here  we  discovered  from  the  conjectures  which 
were  formed,  that  the  people  on  the  main  land  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  our  motions  ;  for  in  a  Glasgow 
newspaper  we  found  a  paragraph,  which,  as  it  con- 
tains a  just  and  well-turned  compliment  to  my  illus- 
trious friend,  I  shall  here  insert : 

"  We  are  well  assured  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  confined  by  tem- 
pestuous weather  to  the  isle  of  Sky ;  it  being  unsafe  to  venture 
in  a  small  boat  upon  such  a  stormy  surge  as  is  very  common 
there  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Such  a  philosopher^  detained 
on  an  almost  barren  island^  resembles  a  whale  left  upon  the 
strand.  The  latter  will  be  welcome  to  every  body,  on  account 
of  his  oil^  his  bone^  Sec,  and  the  other  will  charm  his  com- 
panions^ and  the  rude  inhabitants^  with  his  superior  knowledge 
and  wisdom^  calm  resignation^  and  unbounded  benevolence.** 

Saturday^  23d  October. — ^After  a  good  night's 
rest,  we  breakfasted  at  our  leisure.  We  talked  of 
Goldsmith's  Traveller,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
highly ;  and,  while  I  was  helping  him  on  with  his 
great  coat,  he  repeated  from  it  the  character  of  the 
British  nation,  which  he  did  with  such  energy,  that 
the  tear  started  into  his  eye : 

^'  Stem  o*er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great, 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  sec  the  lords  of  humankind  pass  by, 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfashion*d,  fresh  from  nature's  hand ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control, 
WliHe  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man  >.** 

*  [Miss  Reynolds,  in  her  Recoiled ions^  np  that  Johnson  told  her  that  he  had 
written  these  lines  for  Goldsmith ;  but  this  is  another  in&tancc  of  the  inaccuracy 
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We  could  get  but  one  bridle  here,  which,  according  Tour  i 
to  the  maxim  tietur  dignior't,  was  appropriated  to  "'^^"^ 
Mr.   Johnson's    sheltie.      I  and    Joseph    rode    with 
halters.     We  crossed  in  a  ferry-boat  a  pretty  wide 
lake,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  it,  close  by  the  shore, 
found  a  hut  for  our  inn.     We  were  much  wet.     I 
rhauged  my  clothes  in  part,  and  was  at  pains  to  get 
myself  well  dried.     Dr.  Johnson  resolutely  kept  on 
all  bis  clotlies,  wet  as  they  were,  letting  them  steam 
before  the  smoky  turf  fire.     I  thought  him  in  the      ■ 
nrong ;  but  his  firmness  was,  perhaps,  a  species  of    H 
heroism.  ^ 

I   remember    but  little    of  our   conversation.     I 
uieutioned  Shenstone's  saying  of  Pope,  that  he  had 
the  art  of  condensing  sense  more  than   any  body. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  [t  is  not  true,  sir.     There  is 
more  sense  in  a  line  of  Cowley  than  in  a  page  (or  a 
*enteoce,  or  ten  lines — I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the 
verj' phrase)  of  Pope."  He  maintained  that  Archibald, 
Duke  of  Argyle,  was  a  narrow  man.     I  wondered  at 
this  ;  and  observed,  that  his  building  so  great  a  house     J 
at  Inverary  was  not  like  a  narrow  man.     "  Sir,"  said     H 
be,  "  when  a  narrow  man  has  resolved  to  build  a     H 
bouse,  be  builds  it  like  another  man.    But  Archibald,    ^| 
Duke  of  Argyle,  was  narrow  in  his  ordinary  expenses,     H 
io  bi5  quotidian  expenses'." 

The  distinctiou  is  very  just.  It  is  in  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  life  that  a  man's  liberality  or  narrowness 
is  to  be  discovered.  I  never  heard  the  word  quotidian 
in  ibis  sense,  and  I  imagined  it  to  be  a  word  of  Dr. 

ef  rrcn  the  moat  pUuBibU  witnesaeB. — Seeanlr,  vol.  il.  p.  6.  Johnton  wB»roDd 
•f  rcpntinit  thnc  bcuidrul  lines,  and  bia  baving  dene  bd  lo  Mbi  RL-yoolds,  no 
dfobc  Ird  U>  her  miauke :  he  was  iniapnble  of  uij  sucb  decdi.— Ed.] 

'  [ITiia  iofonuaiion  Johnion,  no  doubt,  dcrivsd  ihiough  h' '  -  ''-—■'-   ■'-- 


'ho  wen  acquaintUDCtK  of  ihc  widuw  ol'  Uuki;  j 
CTOLi.  |i.  3ail.-ED.] 
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Tour  to  Johnson's  own  fabrication ;  but  I  have  since  found  it 
^"^""^  in  Young's  Night  Thoughts  (Night  fifth). 


''  Death 't  a  destroyer  of  quotidiao  prey,'* 

and  in  my  friend's  Dictionary,  supported  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Charles  I.  and  Dr.  Donne. 

It  rained  very  hard  as  we  journeyed  on  after  dinner. 
The  roar  of  torrents  from  the  mountains,  as  we  passed 
along  in  the  dusk,  and  the  other  circumstances  at- 
tending  our  ride  this  evening,  have  been  mentioned 
with  so  much  animation  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject. 

We  got  at  night  to  Inverary,  where  we  found  an 
excellent  inn.  Even  here^  Dr.  Johnson  would  not 
change  his  wet  clothes. 

The  prospect  of  good  accommodation  cheered  us 
much.  We  supped  well;  and  after  supper,  Dn 
Johnson,  whom  I  had  not  seen  taste  any  fermented 
liquor  during  all  our  travels,  called  for  a  gill  of 
whisky.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  me  know  what  it 
is  that  makes  a  Scotchman  happy !"  He  drank  it  all 
but  a  drop,  which  I  begged  leave  to  pour  into  my 
glass,  that  I  might  say  we  had  drunk  whisky  together. 
I  proposed  Mrs.  Thrale  should  be  our  toast.  He 
would  not  have  her  drunk  in  whisky,  but  rather 
**  some  insular  lady ;"  so  we  drank  one  of  the  ladies 
whom  we  had  lately  left.  He  owned  to-night,  that 
he  got  as  good  a  room  and  bed  as  at  an  English  inn. 

I  had  here  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter  from 
home,  which  relieved  me  from  the  anxiety  I  had 
suffered,  in  consequence  of  not  having  received  any 
account  of  my  family  for  many  weeks.  I  also  found 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrick,  which  was  a  regale  as 
agreeable  as  a  pine-apple  would  be  in  a  desert.  He 
had  favoured  me  with  his  correspondence  for  many 


^  ITTS^-JBTAT.  ft*.  4f 

years;  and  when  Dr.  Johuson  and  I  were  at  Inver-  Toutio 
,  I  had  written  to  htm  as  follows : 

"NR.  808WE1.L  "TO  DAVID  OARRICK,  ESQ-  LONDON. 

"  InTemcaa,  Sunday,  aJlh  Aiiguil,  1773. 

DEAR  Bin, — Here  I  am,  and  Mr.  Samuel    Johnson 

riih  me.     We  were  a  night  at  Fores,  in  coming  to 

^  in  ihe  dusk  of  the  evening,  we  passed  over  the  bleak 

ri  heath  where  Alaclieth  met  the  witches.     Your  old 

t  repeated,  with  much  solemnity,  the  speeeh 


|^4>y-  we  visited  the  ruins  of  JIncbcth's  castle  at  Inverness. 

"'■"^  Iwd  great  romantick  satisfaction  in  seeing  Johnson  upon 
scenes  of  Shakspesre  in  Scotland ;  which  I  really 
Bn  almost  as  improbable  as  that  '  Birnam  wood 
riiBuld  come  to  Dunsinane.'  Indeed,  as  I  have  always  been 
•cra«(onied  to  view  him  ns  a  permanent  London  object,  it  would 
not  be  much  more  wonderful  to  me  to  see  St.  Paul's  church 
awing  along  where  we  now  are.  Ah  yet  we  hsve  travelled  in 
BostduuKS ;  but  to-morrow  we  are  to  mount  on  horseback,  and 
■MCnd  tnto  the  mountains  by  Fort  Augustus,  and  so  on  to  the 
fcny,  where  we  are  to  cross  to  Sky.  We  shall  see  that  island 
Sally,  and  then  visit  some  more  of  the  Hebrides ;  after  which 
we  *re  to  land  in  Argyleshire.  proceed  by  Glasgow  to  Auchin- 
ieA,  repose  there  a  competent  time,  and  then  r^urn  to  Edin- 
bm^li.  from  whence  the  Rambler  will  depart  for  old  England 
^[sin,  as  soon  as  he  finds  it  convenient.  Hitherto  we  have  had 
■  nry  pro$perous  expedition.  1  flatter  myself,  sei-vetur  ad  mum, 
mmUt  ab  ineepio  processerit.  He  is  in  excellent  spirits,  and  I 
kve  ■  rich  journal  of  his  conversation.  Look  back,  Davi/^,  to 
Lichfield ;  nin  up  through  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  you 
hm  knew  Mr.  Johnson,  and  enjoy  with  me  his  present  extra- 
wilinarr  tour.  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  writing  to  you 
frum  this  place.  The  situation  of  the  old  castle  corresponds 
tMclly  to  Shakspeare's  description.  While  we  were  there  to- 
^T,  it  happened  oddly,  that  a  raven  perched  upon  one  of  the 
diironey-tops,  and  croaked.     Then  I  in  my  turn  repeated — 


dKlibcmr  of  Kill')!!  (his  faroiliaraiipeUatioa  to  my  celebrated  friend, 
pafril. — BoswELl.. 


tWH  ■  >  nxire  Uvvly  manner  lo  hia  tcincnibrancc  ihe  period  when 
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Tour  to  '  The  raren  himself  is  hoane,    - 

Hebrid.  That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 

Under  my  battlements.* 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us.  Think  what  enthusiastick 
happiness  I  shall  have  to  see  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  walking 
among  the  romandck  rocks  and  woods  of  my  ancestors  at  Auch- 
inleck !  Write  to  me  at  Edinburgh.  You  owe  me  his  verses 
on  great  George  and  tuneful  Gibber,  and  the  bad  verses  which 
led  him  to  make  his  fine  ones  on  Philips  the  musician.  Keep 
your  promise,  and  let  me  have  them.  I  offer  my  very  best  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Garrick,  and  ever  am  your  warm  admirer  and 
friend^  '^  James  Boswell." 

His  answer  was  as  follows. 

"MR.  OARRICK  TO  MR.  BOSWELL,  EDINBURGH. 

<<  Hampton,  14th  Sq>tember,  1773. 

''  Dear  sir^ — You  stole  away  from  London^  and  left  us  all 
in  the  liu*ch ;  for  we  expected  you  one  night  at  the  club^  and 
knew  nothing  of  your  departure.  Had  I  paid  you  what  I 
owed  you  for  the  book  you  bought  for  me,  I  should  only  have 
grieved  for  the  loss  of  your  company,  and  slept  with  a  quiet 
conscience ;  but,  wounded  as  it  is,  it  must  remain  so  till  I  see 
you  again,  though  I  am  sure  our  good  friend  Mr.  Johnson  wHk 
discharge  the  debt  for  me,  if  you  will  let  him.  Your  account 
of  your  journey  to  Fores,  the  raven,  old  castle,  &c.  &c.  made  me 
half  mad.  Are  you  not  rather  too  late  in  the  year  for  fine  wea- 
ther, which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  seeing  places  ?  I  hope  your 
pleasure  will  continue  qualis  ab  incepto,  &c. 

"  Your  friend  *  threatens  me  much.   I  only  wish  that 

he  would  put  his  threats  in  execution,  and,  if  he  prints  his  play, 
I  will  forgive  him.  I  remember  he  complained  to  you  that  his 
bookseller  called  for  the  money  for  some  copies  of  his  []Lusiad][, 
which  I  subscribed  for,  and  that  I  desired  him  to  call  again. 
The  truth  is,  that  my  wife  was  not  at  home,  and  that  for  weeks 

■  1  have  suppressed  my  friend^s  name  from  an  apprehension  of  wounding  hit 
sensibility ;  but  I  would  not  withliold  from  my  readers  a  passage  which  sEows 
Mr.  (i^arrick*8  mode  of  writing  as  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  and  contains  a 
pleasing  trait  of  hie  domestick  life.  His  judgment  of  dramatick  pieces,  so  far 
as  concerns  their  exhibition  on  the  stage,  must  be  allowed  to  have  consklerable 
weight.  But  from  the  effect  which  a  perusal  of  the  tragedy  here  condemned  had 
upon  myself,  and  from  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  criticks,  I  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  it  has  much  poetical  merit ;  and  its  authour  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  several  performances  which  show  that  the  e])ithct  poetatter  was,  in  the 
)ircsent  instance,  much  misapplied. — Boswkll.  [The  author  was  Mickle : 
sec  MW/r,  vol.ii.  p.  11>7 Ed.] 
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Hftetber  I  luve  not  ten  ■hillings  in  my  pwket.  However,  had  it 
btCM  Dtfaerwise,  it  was  not  so  great  a  trime  to  draw  his  poetical  Hebrid. 
Tm^ance  upon  me.     I  despise  all  that  he  can  do,  uid  am  glad 
,  I  can  su  easily  get   rid  of  him  and  liis  ingratitude.     1  am 
hardened  both  to  abuse  and  ingratitude. 

You,  I  am  sure,  will  no  more  recommend  your  poetasters 
to  my  rivility  and  good  offices. 

■'  Shall  I  recommend  to  you  u  play  of  E«chylus  (the  Prome- 
dieas),  published  and  translated  by  poor  old  Alorell,  who  is  a 
{•od  acholor,  and  an  acquaintance  of  niine.='  It  will  be  but 
hdT-a-guined,  and  your  name  sliall  be  put  in  the  list  1  am 
making  for  him,  Vou  will  be  in  very  good  company. 
"  Now  for  the  epitaphs ! 

[Tiit  refers  to  Ihr  epitaph  oh  Philips,  and  the  verses  on  George 
lie  Second,  and  Colley  Cibher,  as  his  poet  laureat,  fur  which 
Me  omit,  vol.  i.  p.  120). 
"  I  have  no  more  paper,  or  I  should  have  said  more  to  you. 
Uy  love  juid  respects  to  Air.  Johnson.     Yours  ever, 

"  D.  GAnRiCK. 
"  1  can't  write.     I  have  the  gout  in  my  hand." 

Suadaif,  'iith  October. — We  passed  the  forenoon 
calmly  and  placidly.  I  prevailed  on  Dr.  .Tuhnson  to 
rewi  aloud  Ogden's  sixth  Sermon  on  Prayer,  which 
be  did  with  a  distinct  expression,  and  pleasing  so- 
lemnity. He  praised  ray  favourite  i)reacher.  his 
elegant  language,  and  remarkable  acuteness ;  and 
taid,  he  fought  infidels  with  their  own  wea])ons. 

As  a  specimen  of  Ogden's  manner,  I  insert  the 
following  passage  from  the  sermon  which  Dr.  John- 
toa  now  read.  The  preacher,  after  arguing  against 
that  vain  philosophy  wliich  maintains,  in  conformity 
»ith  the  hard  principle  of  eternal  necessity,  or  un- 
changeable predetermination,  that  tlie  only  eft'ect  of 
payer  for  others,  although  we  are  exhorted  to  pray 
for  them,  is  to  produce  good  dispositions  in  ourselves 
towards  them,  thus  expresses  himself: 

"A  plain  man  may  be  apt  to  ask.  But  if  this  then,  though 
o^nned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be  my  real  aim  and  in- 
tcMiMi,  wben  I  am  taught  to  pray  for  other  persons,  why  is  it 


■k 
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Tour  to  that  I  do  not  plainly  so  express  it  ?  ^hy  is  not  the  form  of 
Uebrid.  ijjg  petition  brought  nearer  to  the  meaning  ?  Give  them^  say 
I  to  our  heavenly  Father^  what  is  good.  But  this^  I  am 
to  understand^  will  be  as  it  will  be^  and  is  not  for  me  to  alter. 
What  is  it  then  that  I  am  doing  ?  I  am  desiring  to  become 
charitable  myself;  and  why  may  I  not  plainly  say  so  ?  Is  there 
shame  in  it^  or  impiety  ?  The  wish  is  laudable :  why  should  I 
form  designs  to  hide  it  ? 

"  Or  is  it^  perhaps,  better  to  be  brought  about  by  indirect 
means,  and  in  this  artful  manner  ?  Alas !  who  is  it  that  I 
would  impose  on  ?  From  whom  can  it  be,  in  this  commerce, 
that  I  desire  to  hide  any  thing  ?  When,  as  my  Saviour  com* 
mands  me,  I  have  '  entered  into  my  closet,  and  shut  my  door,' 
there  are  but  two  parties  privy  to  my  devotions,  God  and  my 
own  heart :  which  of  the  two  am  I  deceiving  ?*' 

He  wished  to  have  more  books,  and,  upon  inquiring 
if  there  were  any  in  the  house,  was  told  that  a  waiter 
had  some,  which  were  brought  to  him ;  but  I  recol- 
lect none  of  them,  except  Hervey's  Meditations. 
He  thought  slightingly  of  this  admired  book.  He 
treated  it  with  ridicule,  and  would  not  allow  even 
the  scene  of  the  dying  husband  and  father  to  be  pa- 
thetick.  I  am  not  an  impartial  judge ;  for  Hervey's 
Meditations  engaged  my  affections  in  my  early  years. 
He  read  a  passage  concerning  the  moon,  ludicrously, 
and  showed  how  easily  he  could,  in  the  same  style, 
make  reflections  on  that  planet,  the  very  reverse  of 
Hervey's,  representing  her  as  treacherous  to  mankind. 
He  did  this  with  much  humour ;  but  1  have  not  pre- 
served the  pdrticulars.  He  then  indulged  a  playful 
fancy,  in  making  a  Meditation  on  a  Pudding,  of  which 
I  hastily  vrrote  down,  in  his  presence,  the  following 
note ;  which,  though  imperfect,  may  serve  to  give  my 
readers  some  idea  of  it. 

"BIKDITATION  ON  A  PUDDING. 

"  Let  us  seriously  reflect  of  what  a  pudding  is  composed. 
It  is  composed  of  flour  that  once  waved  in  the  golden  grain^ 
and  drank  the  dews  of  the  morning ;  of  milk  pressed  from  the 
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t««4ling  udder  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  beauteous  milk-maid.  Tour  w 
wbo«e  beauty  and  innocence  might  have  recommended  a  wnrne 
draught ;  who,  while  she  stroked  the  uddt-r,  indulged  no  am- 
fcttiuua  thoughts  of  wandering  in  palaces,  formed  no  plans  fur 
the  destruction  of  her  fellow -creatures  :  niilk,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  cow,  that  useful  animal,  that  eats  the  grass  of  the  field, 
■nd  Rupplies  us  with  that  which  made  the  greatest  part  of  the 
(bod  of  ntAnkind  in  the  age  which  the  poets  liave  agreed  to  call 
falden.  It  is  made  with  an  egg,  ihut  miracle  of  nature,  which 
the  theoretical  Burnet  has  compared  to  creation.  An  egg  con- 
tUR4  water  within  its  beautiful  smooth  surface ;  and  an  un- 
fanned  iiuss,  by  the  incubation  of  the  parent,  becomes  a  regular 
■nuDBl,  furnished  with  bones  and  sinews,  and  covered  with 
leathers.  Let  ub  consider:  can  there  be  more  wanting  to 
cocnplete  the  meditation  on  a  pudding  ?  If  more  is  ivanting, 
BOiv  may  be  found.  It  cont^na  salt,  which  keeps  the  nea 
bam  pntrefariion  :  salt,  which  is  made  the  image  of  intellectual 
excellence,  contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  pudding." 

In  a  Magazine  I  found  a  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's, 
nHnetbing-  to  this  purpose ;  that  the  liappiest  part 
of  a  man*s  life  is  what  he  passes  lying  awake  in  bed 
in  the  morning.  1  read  it  to  him.  He  said,  "  I 
may.  perhaps,  have  said  this  ;  for  nobody,  at  times, 
talks  more  laxly  than  I  do."  I  ventured  to  suggest 
to  bini,  that  this  was  dangerous  from  one  of  his 
tnthority. 

I  spoke  of  living  in  the  country,  and  upon  what 
footing  one  should  be  with  neighbours.  I  observed 
that  some  people  were  afraid  of  being  on  too  easy  a 
fbotiDg  with  them,  from  an  apprehension  that  their 
lime  woidd  not  be  their  own.  He  made  the  obvious 
remark,  that  it  depended  much  on  what  kind  of 
ntighbours  one  has,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  be 
on  an  easy  footiug  with  them  or  not.  I  mentioned 
a  certain  baronet,  who  told  me  he  never  was  happy 
in  the  country,  till  he  was  not  on  sjieakiug  terms 
with  his  neighbours,  which  he  contrived  in  different 

ways    to  bring  about.      "Lord   ,"  said    he, 

"  stuck  along ;  but  at  last  the  fellow  pounded  my 
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Tour  to  pigs,  and  then  I  got  rid  of  him.**  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  my  lord  got  rid  of  Sir  John,  and  showed  how 
little  he  valued  him,  by  putting  his  pigs  in  the 
pound.*' 

I  told  Dr.  Johnson  I  was  in  some  difficulty  how  to 
act  at  Inverary.  I  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
Duchess  of  Argyle  disliked  me,  on  account  of  my 
zeal  in  the  Douglas  cause  ^ ;  but  the  Duke  of  Argyle  * 
had  always  been  pleased  to  treat  me  with  great  ci- 
vility. They  were  now  at  the  castle,  which  is  a  very 
short  walk  from  our  inn;  and  the  question  was, 
whether  I  should  go  and  pay  my  respects  there. 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  I  had  stated  the  case,  was 
clear  that  I  ought ;  but,  in  his  usual  way,  he  was 
very  shy  of  discovering  a  desire  to  be  invited  there 
himself.  Though  from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit 
of  subordination  to  society,  he  has  always  shown  great 
respect  to  persons  of  high  rank,  when  he  happened 
to  be  in  their  company,  yet  his  pride  of  character 
has  ever  made  him  guard  against  any  appearance  of 
courting  the  great.  Besides,  he  was  impatient  to  go 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  expected  letters.  At  the  same 
time  he  was,  I  believe,  secretly  not  unwilling  to  have 
attention  paid  him  by  so  great  a  chieftain,  and  so 
exalted  a  nobleman.  He  insisted  that  I  should  not 
go  to  the  castle  this  day  before  dinner,  as  it  would 
look  like  seeking  an  invitation.  "  But,"  said  I,*  "  if 
the  duke  invites  us  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  shall 
we  accept  ?"     "  Yes,  sir,'*  I  think  he  said,  "  to  be 

>  [£li«abetfa  Gunning,  celebrated  (Uke  her  sister.  Lady  Coventry)  for  her 
penoDal  charms,  had  ten  previoudy  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  was  mother  of 
bouglas,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  competitor  for  the  Douglas  property  whh  the 
late  Lord  Douglas :  she  was,  of  course,  prejudiced  against  Boswell,  who  had 
shown  all  the  bustlings  importance  of  his  diaracter  in  the  Douglas  cause,  and  it 
was  said,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  he  headed  the  mob  which  broko 
the  windows  of  some  of  the  judges,  and  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  his  father,  in  par- 
ticular— M' ALTER  Scott.] 

«  [John,  6th  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  died  in  1806,  stat.  83,  the  senior  officer 
of  the  British  army-i— Ed.  ] 


mre."  But  he  added,  "  He  won't  ask  us  !"  I  men-  J 
tiooed,  that  I  was  afraid  my  company  might  he  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ducliess.  He  treated  this  objectiou 
with  a  manly  disdain :  "  That,  sir,  he  must  settle 
Bith  his  wife."  We  dined  well.  I  went  to  the 
castle  just  about  the  time  when  I  supposed  the  ladies 
vonld  be  retired  from  dinner.  I  sent  in  my  name; 
and,  being  shown  in,  found  the  amiable  duke  sitting 
at  the  head  of  his  table  with  several  gentlemen.  I 
was  most  jHilitely  received,  and  gave  his  grace  some 
particulars  of  the  curious  journey  which  I  had  been 
making  with  Dr.  Johnson.  When  we  rose  from 
table,  the  duke  said  to  me,  *'  I  hojie  you  and  Dr. 
JobrLson  will  dine  with  us  to-morrow."  1  thanked 
liis  grace ;  but  told  hint,  my  friend  Wiis  in  a  great 
liurry  to  get  back  to  London.  The  duke,  with  a 
kinil  complacency,  said,  "  He  will  stay  one  day ;  and 
I  will  take  care  he  shall  see  this  place  to  advantage." 
I  gaid,  1  should  be  sure  to  let  him  know  his  grace's 
invitation.  As  I  was  going  away,  the  duke  said, 
"  .Mr.  Boswell,  won't  you  have  some  tea  ?"  I  thought 
it  best  to  get  over  the  meeting  with  the  duchess  this 
night;  so  respectfully  agreed.  I  was  conducted  to 
the  drawing-room  by  the  duke,  who  announced  my 
name ;  but  the  duchess,  who  was  sitting  with  her 
(Uugbter,  Lady  Betty  Hamilton  ',  and  some  other 
bdies.  took  not  the  least  notice  of  me.  i  should 
have  been  mortified  at  being  thus  coldly  received  by 
a  lady  of  whom  I,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
always  entertained  a  very  high  admiration,  had  I  not 
been  consoled  by  the  obliging  attention  of  the  duke. 
When  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  informed  Dr.  John- 
ton  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  iuvitation,  with  which 
be  was  much  pleased,  and  readily  accepted  of  it. 


'  [Afierwirds  Counlcra  of  Dcihy. — Ed.] 
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Toot  o  We  talked  of  a  violent  cootest  which  was  then  cainr- 

Ucbrid.  -  ^ 

ing  on,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  next  general  election  for 
Ayrshire :  where  one  of  the  candidates,  in  order  to 


nndermiue  the  old  and  established  interest,  had  art- 
fully held  himself  out  as  a  champion  for  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  coimty  against  aristocratick  influence, 
and  had  persuaded  several  gentlemen  into  a  resolu- 
tion to  oppose  every  candidate  who  was  supported  by 
peers.  ''  Foolish  fellows  T  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  don't 
they  see  that  they  are  as  much  dependent  upon  the 
peers  one  way  as  the  other.  The  peers  have  but  to 
oppose  a  candidate,  to  ensure  him  success.  It  is  said, 
the  only  way  to  make  a  pig  go  forward  is  to  pull 
him  back  by  the  tail.  These  people  must  be  treated 
like  pigs." 

Monday^  9.5th  October. — My  acquaintance,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  M'Aulav,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Inverary,  and  brother  to  our  good  friend  at  Calder, 
came  to  us  this  moniing,  and  accompanied  us  to  the 
castle,  where  I  presented  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  We  were  shown  through  the  house ;  and 
I  never  shall  forget  the  impression  made  upon  my 
fancy  by  some  of  the  ladies'  maids  tripping  about  in 
neat  morning  dresses.  After  seeing  for  a  long  time 
little  but  rusticity,  their  lively  manner,  and  gay  in- 
viting appearance,  pleased  me  so  much,  that  I  thought, 
for  the  moment,  I  could  have  been  a  knight-errant 
for  them  ^ 

We  then  got  into  a  low  one-horse  chair,  ordered 
for  us  by  the  duke,  in  which  we  drove  about  the 
place.  Dr.  Johnson  was  much  struck  by  the  gran-, 
deur  and  elegance  of  this  princely  seat.  He  thought, 
however,  the  castle  too  low,  and  wished  it  had  been 


*  On  reflection,  at  the  distance  of  several  yearn,  I  wonder  that  my  venerable 

fellow-traveller  should  have  read  this  passage  without  censuring  my  levity 

Boawr.i.i.. 
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a  story  higher.     He  said,  "  What  I  adinire  here,  is  Tour  to 
the  total  defiance  of  expense."     I  had  a  pai'tiiulnr 
pride  in  showing  him  a  great  number  of  fine  old 

trees,  to  compensate  for  the  nakedness  which  had      

made  such  an  impression  ou  him  on  the  eastern  coast    ^^| 
of  Scotland.  ^^M 

IVIieii  we  came  in,  before  dinner,  we  foimd  the      ^^ 
duke  and  some  gentlemen  in  the  hall.     Dr.  Johnson 
took  much  notice  of  the  large  collection  of  arms, 
irhich  are  excellently  disposed  there.    I  told  what  he     ^^M 
(tad  said  to  Sir  Alexander  M'Donald,  of  his  ancestors     ^^M 
not  sutiering  their  arms  to  rust.     "Well,"  said  the     ^^M 
doctor,  "  but  let  us  be  glad  we  live  in  times  when     ^^M 
arms  ma^  rust.     We  can  sit  to-day  at  his  grace's     ^^M 
table,  without  any  risk  of  being  attacked,  and  per-    ^^H 
haps  sitting  down  again  wounded  or  maimed."    The     ^^M 
duke  placed  Dr.  Johnson  next  himself  at  table.     I     ^^M 
was  m  fine  spirits ;  and  though  sensible  that  I  had 
the  misfortune  of  not    being    in    favour  with    the 
dudies«,  I  was  not  in   the  least  disconcerted,  and 
offered  her  grace  some  of  the  dish  that  was  before 
lue.     It  must  be  owned  that  I  was  in  the  right  to 
be  quite  unconcerned,  if  I  could.     I  was  the  Duke 
of  Argyle's  guest ;  and  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  adopted  the  prejudices  and  resentments  of 
the  Duchess  of  H.iniilton. 

I  kuew  it  was  the  rule  of  modern  high  life  not  to 
drink  to  anybody;  but,  that  I  might  have  the  satis- 
faction for  once  to  look  the  duchess  in  the  face,  with 
a  glass  in  my  hand,  I  with  a  respectful  air  addressed 
her,  "  jM y  Lady  Ducliess,  I  have  the  honour  to  drink 
your  grace's  good  health."  I  repeated  the  words 
audibly,  and  with  a  steady  countenance.  This  was, 
perhaps,  rather  too  much ;  but  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  human  feelings. 

The  duchess  was  very  attentive  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
E  2 
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Tour  to  I  know  not  how  a  middle  state  came  to  be  men- 

Hebnd* 

tioned.  Her  grace  wished  to  hear  him  on  that  point. 
**  Madam,"  said  he,  "  your  own  relation,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  can  tell  you  better  about  it  than  I 
can.  He  was  a  bishop  of  the  nonjuring  comnmnion, 
and  wrote  a  book  upon  the  subject  ^"  He  engaged  to 
get  it  for  her  grace.  He  afterwards  gave  a  full  history 
of  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  which  I  am  sorry  I  do 
not  recollect  particularly.  He  said,  Mr.  Campbell 
had  been  bred  a  violent  whig,  but  afterwards  "  kept 
better  company^  and  became  a  tory."  He  said  this 
with  a  smile,  in  pleasant  allusion  \  as  I  thought,  to 
the  opposition  between  his  own  political  principles 
and  those  of  the  duke's  clan.  He  added  that  Mr. 
Campbell,  after  the  revolution",  was  thrown  into  gaol 
on  account  of  his  tenets ;  but,  on  application  by  letter 
to  the  old  Lord  Townshend,  was  released :  that  he 
always  spoke  of  his  lordship  with  great  gratitude, 
saying,  "  though  a  whig,  he  had  humanity.'* 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  passed  some  time  together,  in 
June,  1784,  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  the  master ;  and  I  having  expressed 
a  regret  that  my  note  relative  to  Mr.  Archibald 
Campbell  was  imperfect,  he  was  then  so  good  as  to 
write  with  his  own  hand,  on  the  blank  page  of  my 

*  As  this  book  is  now  become  very  scarce,  I  shall  subioin  the  title,  which  is 
curious: — "The  Doctrines  of  a  Middle  State  between  Death  and  the  Resur- 
rection :  Of  Prayers  for  the  Dead.:  And  the  Necessity  of  Purification ;  pUfaily 
proved  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Writings  of  the  Fathets  of  the  Primi^ 
tive  Church  :  And  acknowledged  by  several  learned  Fathers  ond  great  Divines 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  others  since  the  Reformation.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Appendix  concerting  the  Descent  of  the  Soul  of  Christ  into  Hell, 
while  his  Body  lay  in  the  Orave.  Together  with  the  Judgment  of  the  Re- 
verend Dr.  Uickes  concerning  tliis  Book,  so  far  as  relates  to  a  Afiddle  State,  par- 
ticular Judgment,  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead  as  it  appeared  in 'die  firrt  Edition. 
And  a  Manuscript  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Overall  upon  the  subject  of  a 
Middle  State,  and  never  before  printed.  Also,  a  Pres^vative  against  several 
of  the  Errors  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  six  small  Treatises.  By  the  Honourable 
Ardiibald  Campbell'*    Folio,  1721 Boswell. 

'  [There  is  a  slight  error  here.  It  was  (not  after  the  revolutum  but)  wXka  the 
accession  of  the  Hanover  family,  that  this  transaction  oemrred.  Lord  Towns- 
hend was  not  secretary  of  state  till  1720.— JSd.] 
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jounial,  opposite  to  that  wiiich  contains  what  I  have  ''""••no 
now  mentioned,   the   following   paragraph ;  which, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  full  as  the  narrative  he  gave 
at  Inverary: 

■'  Thff  Honourttble  Archibald  Campbell  was,  I  believe,  the 
nephew '  of  the  Alarqiiis  of  Argyle.  He  began  life  by  engaging 

in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and,  lo  escape  the  law,  lived  some  ^^1 

time  ID  Surinam.     When  he  returnerl,  he  became  zealous  fur  ^^M 

rpiecopacj'  and  monarchy  ;  and  at  the  revolution  adhered  not  ^H 

•nly  to  the  nonjurors,  but  to  those  who  refused  to  communicate  ^H 

witb  the  churcli  of  England,  or  to  be  present  ut  any  worship  ^^M 

vhrre  the  usurper  vas  mentioned  as  king.     He  was,  I  believe,  ^^| 

BKire  than  once  apprehended  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  ^^M 

cnceat  the  accession  of  George.     He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  ^^M 

Hick*  and  Nelson  ;  a  man  of  letters,  but  injudicious  ;  and  very  ^^M 

CuriouA  and  inquisitive,  but  credulous.     He  lived  in  1743,  or  ^^| 

44,  nboot  seventy-five  years  old."  ^^M 

llie  sultjec't  of  luxury  having  been  introduced,  Dr.      ^H 
Johnson  defended  it.     "  We  have  now,"  said  he,  "  a      ^| 
gptendid  dinner  before  us;  which  of  all  these  dishes      ^| 
is  unwholesome?"     The  duke  asserted,  that  he  had      ^H 
obterved  the  grandees  of  Spain  diminished  in  their 
size  by  luxury.     Dr.  Johnson  politely  refrained  from 
opposing  directly  an    obsei-vation   which   the  duke 
himself  had  made;  hut  said,  "Man  must  be  very 
diflTerent  from  other  animals,  if  he  is  diminished  by 
good  living  ;  for  the  size  of  all  other  animals  is  in- 
CTVssed  by  it."     I  made  some  remark  that  seemed  to 
iin{dy  a  belief  in  second-sight.      The  duchess  said, 
■  I  fancy  you  will  be  a  methofUst."     This  was  the 
<mlv  sentence  her  grace  deigned  to  utter  to  me  ;  and 
I  take  it  for  granted,  she  thought  it  a  good  hit  ou 
my  credulity  in  the  Douglas  cause, 

.\  gentleman  in  company,  after  dinner,  was  desired 

•  [Be  ■■«  itu  muquu's  gianUniHi,  ion  o(\\a  tKotidson,  Loril  Neil  Campbell. 
He  vmm  taiahop  of  die  cpiwpiil  rliurcli  in  ;^an1uul,  and  di>d  in  IdxiikNi  in 
);it.— IiB.1 
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Tour  to  X)y  the  duke  to  go  to  another  room,  for  a  specimen  of 
curious  marble,  which  his  grace  wished  to  show  us. 
He  brought  a  wrong  piece,  upon  which  the  duke  sent 
him  back  again.  He  could  not  refuse ;  but,  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  servility,  he  whistled  as  he  walked 
out  of  the  room,  to  show  his  independency.  On  my 
mentioning  this  afterwards  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  said, 
it  was  a  nice  trait  of  character. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  a  great  deal,  and  was  so  en- 
tertaining, that  Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  after  dinner, 
went  and  placed  her  chair  close  to  his,  leaned  upon 
the  back  of  it,  and  listened  eagerly.  It  would  have 
made  a  fine  picture  to  have  drawn  the  sage  and  her 
at  this  time  in  their  several  attitudes.  He  did  not 
know,  all  the  while,  how  much  he  was  honoured.  I 
told  him  afterwards,  I  never  saw  him  so  gentle  and 
complaisant  as  this  day  ^ 

We  went  to  tea.  The  duke  and  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  drawing-room,  conversing.  The  duchess 
still  continued  to  show  the  same  marked  coldness  for 
me ;  for  which,  though  I  suffered  from  it,  I  made 
every  allowance,  considering  the  very  warm  part  that 
I  had  taken  for  Douglas,  in  the  cause  in  which  she 
thought  her  son  deeply  interested.  Had  not  her 
grace  discovered  some  displeasure  towards  me,  I 
should  have  suspected  her  of  insensibility  or  dissi- 
mulation. 

Her  grace  made  Dr.  Johnson  come  and  sit  by  her, 
and  asked  him  why  he  made  his  journey  so  late  in 
the  year.  "  ^Vhy,  madam,"  said  he,  "  you  know 
Mr.  Boswell  must  attend  the  court  of  session,  and  it 
does  not  rise  till  the  twelfth  of  August/*  She  said, 
with  some  sharpness,  "  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Bos- 

'  |Bccau.sc,  perhaps,  he  had  never  before  seen  him  in  such  high  company 

Ed.] 
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well."  Poor  Lady  Lucy  Douglas',  to  whom  I  men-  'f 
boned  this,  observed,  "  She  knew  too  muc/i  of  Mr. 
BoswelJ."  I  shall  make  no  remark  on  her  grace's 
speech.  I  indeed  felt  it  as  rather  loo  severe ;  but 
when  I  recollected  that  my  punishment  was  inflicted 
br  so  dignified  a  beauty,  I  had  that  kind  of  consola- 
tion which  a  man  would  feel  who  is  strangled  by  a 
ti/ien  corii.  l)r.  Johnson  was  all  attention  to  lier 
grace.  lie  used  afterwards  a  droll  expression,  upon 
her  enjoying  the  three  titles  of  Hamilton,  Brandon, 
and  Argjie.  Borrowing  an  image  from  the  Turkish 
empire,  he  called  her  a  duchess  with  three  tails. 

He  was  much  pleased  with  our  visit  at  the  castle 
of  loverary.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  exceedingly 
(lolite  to  him,  and,  upon  his  complaining  of  tlie 
•helties  which  he  had  hitherto  ridden  being  too  small 
for  him,  his  grace  told  him  he  should  be  provided 
with  a  good  horse  to  carry  him  next  day. 

Mr.  John  M'Aiilay  passed  the  evening  with  ns  at 
oar  inn.  When  Dr.  .Fohnson  spoke  of  people  whose 
principles  were  good,  but  whose  practice  was  faulty, 
Mr.  M'Aulay  said,  he  had  no  notion  of  people  being 
IB  earnest  in  their  good  professions,  whose  practice 
WIS  not  suitable  to  them.  The  doctor  gre^v  ivarm, 
and  said, "  Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very  siii- 
nere  in  good  principles,  without  having  good  practice?" 

Dr.  Johnson  was  unquestionably  in  the  right ;  and 
whoever  examines  himself  candidly  will  be  satislied 
of  it,  though  the  inconsistency  between  principles 
and  practice  is  greater  in  some  men  than  in  others. 

t  recollect  very  little  of  this  night's  conversation. 
I  am  8orTy  that  indolence  came  u]>on  me  towards  the 

*  tL>^  Vacj  Gnhnin,  dnwgliiei  oF  ill 
tf  Mr.  IhHi^n.  the  mccwful  cIniniiiiK  : 
•ill  eill<  \in p«o>  l.tAj  Lucy.— ?:t>.] 
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Toor  to  conclusion  of  our  journey,  so  that  I  did  not  writ 
down  what  passed  with  the  same  assiduity  as  durii^ 
the  greatest  part  of  it. 

Tuesday^  26th  October. — ^Mr.  M*Aulay  break- 
fasted with  us,  nothing  hurt  or  dismayed  by  his  last 
night's  correction.  Being  a  man  of  good  sense,  he 
had  a  just  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Either  yesterday  morning,  or  this,  I  communicated 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Mr.  M^Aulay's  information,  the 
news  that  Dr.  Seattle  had  got  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  clapped 
his  hands,  and  cried,  "  O  brave  we  !** — a  peculiar  ex- 
clamation of  his  when  he  rejoices  ^ 

As  we  sat  over  our  tea,  Mr.  H<Mne's  tragedy  of 
Douglas  was  mentioned.  I  put  Dr.  Johnson  in  mind, 
that  once,  in  a  coffee-house  at  Oxford,  he  called  to 
old  Mr.  Sheridan,  ^^  How  came  you,  sir,  to  give 
Home  a  gold  medal  for  writing  that  foolish  play  t^ 
and  defied  Mr.  Sheridan  to  show  ten  good  lines  in  it. 
He  did  not  insist  they  should  be  together ;  but  that 
there  were  not  ten  good  lines  in  the  whole  play.  He 
now  persisted  in  this.  I  endeavoured  to  defend  that 
pathetick  and  beautiful  tragedy,  and  repeated  the 
following  passage : 


—————— ^———  "  Sincerity, 

Thou  first  of  virtues !  let  no  mortal  leave 

Thy  onward  path,  although  the  earth  should  gape, 

And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  destruction  cry, 

To  take  disidmulation^s  winding  way/ 


«• 


Johnson.  "  That  will  not  do,  sir.  Nothing  is  good 
but  what  is  consistent  with  truth  or  probability,  which 
this  is  not.  Juvenal,  indeed,  gives  us  a  noble  picture 
of  inflexible  virtue : 


>  Having  mentioned,  more  tlian  once,  that  my  Journal  was  perused  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  think  it  proper  to  inform  my  readers  that  this  is  the  last  pftiagn^h 
whidi  he  read. — Bo  swell. 
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'■  Emo  beniu  ndln,  luun  boniu,  ubiicr  idem  1 

Integer:  Ambigus  >i  quando  citabcn  (mis,  } 

Intatrqae  ni,  Plularia  Uctt  impact,  ut  ils 
Fabnii,  el  Kdmnlo  diclet  peijiiria  tauro, 
huiTitDUm  credc  nefoB  uianani  pncferrc  pudoij, 
Et  propUT  vium  finndi  pcTdrre  caufiAfl  '■*' 

He  repeated  the  lines  with  great  furce  and  dignity  ; 
tben  added,  "  And,  after  this,  comes  Johnny  Home, 
witli  his  earth  gaping,  and  his  destruction  crying — 
pooh'!" 

Hliile  we  were  lamenting  the  number  of  ruined 
rdigious  buildings  wliicL  we  had  lately  seen,  I  spoke 
with  peculiar  feeling  of  the  miserable  neglect  of  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  palace  of  Holy  rood -house,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  many  of  the  kings 
of  Sootlaud,  and  of  many  of  our  nobility.  I  said  it 
wa«  a  disgract;  to  the  country  that  it  was  not  re- 
poired  ;  and  particularly  complained  that  my  friend 
Douglatt,  the  representative  of  a  great  house,  and 
pn^rietor  of  a  vast  estate,  should  suffer  the  sacred 
Epot  where  his  mother  lies  interred  to  be  unroofed, 
BOd  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  I  knew  not  how,  bad  formed  an 
opinion  on  the  Hamilton  side  ^,  in  the  Douglas  cause, 
I'ily  answered,  "  Sir,  sir,  don't  be  too  severe  upon  the 
^■ntletnan  ;  don't  accuse  him  of  want  of  filial  piety  ! 

'  *■  An  boDOt  guudian,  ubitntor  just, 

With  ihj  gWMl  sviiid  miinlain  th;  counlrj'ii  came ; 

The  lie  fuborn'd  if  FilKly  urged  [d  ■»ear, 
Though  lonure  aaii  thee,  torlure  firmly  bar ; 
To  foT&it  honour,  think  the  hiahcsl  thamc. 
And  life  IDD  dearly  bought  by  lost  of  fame; 
Nor,  lo  premve  iL,  with  thf  virtue  give 
Thu  for  whifh  onl;  man  ahould  wi!>h  to  live." 
Far  Mm  And  (be  other  tmulstloni  to  whidi  no  aigtialurc  is  afiiited,  I   am  in- 
Uwd  la  the  friend  whoK  oburvationa  are  nicniioticd  in  the  noua,  p.  313  uid 

Ml.— BOSVELL-     IPmbably  Dr.  Hugh  Blair Ed  1 

'  I  ani  tortj  cfiat  I  wu  unlucky  in  my  q'lnlalian.  Ilul  natwithalatuling  the 
•  at  Dr.  Jobnaon'a  ciiticiioi,  and  the  noaer  of  hli  ridiiiuU,  the  tragedy 
'ly  and  diBcrvcdly  »dniircd. — Boswell. 
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r^T  t/*  i^v  Jaue  llouelas  was  not  his  mother."  He  roused 
:»y  wal  so  much  that  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him 
hif  kuew  nothing  of  the  cause ;  which  I  do  most  se- 
riouiilv  believe  was  the  case. 

We  were  now  ^  in  a  country  of  bridles  and  sad- 
dle^** aiu!  set  out  fully  equipped.  The  Duke  of 
Ancvle  was  oUiging  enough  to  mount  Dr.  Johnson 
ou  a  stately  steed  from  his  grace's  stabfe.  My  fnend 
^\;ts  highly  pleased,  and  Ji^ih  said,  ^  He  now  looks 
like  a  bishop." 

We  dined  at  tlie  inn  at  Tarbat,  and  at  night  came 
to  Roseilow,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  James  Colqu- 
houn,  on  the  banks  of  Lac*hloinond,  where  I,  and  any 
friends  whom  I  have  introduced,  have  ever  been  re- 
ceived with  kind  and  elegant  hospitality. 

Wednesday,  Tlth  Or/oft^r.— AMien  I  went  into 
Dr.  Johnson's  room  this  morning,  I  observed  to  him 
how  wonderfully  courteous  he  had  been  at  Inverary, 
and  said,  "  You  were  quite  a  fine  gentleman  when 
with  the  duchess.*'  He  answered,  in  good  humour. 
••  Sir,  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  very  polite  man  :*'  and 
he  was  right,  in  a  proper  manly  sense  of  the  word*. 
As  an  immediate  proof  of  it,  let  me  observe  that  he 
wo\ild  not  send  back  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  horse 
without  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  I  copied. 

"TO  HIS  GR^iCE  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGVLE. 

"  Roscdow,  21Hh  Oct  1773. 
*•  My  lord, — That  kindness  which  disposed  your  grace  to 
mipply  "ic  with  the  horse,  which  I  have  now  returned,  will 
nmko  you  pleased  to  hear  tliat  he  has  carried  me  well. 

«'  By  my  diligence  in  the  little  commission  with  which  I  was 

huiicuiriMl  by  the  duchess,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how  highly 

I  value  the  favours  which  I  have  received,  and  how  much  I  de- 

9  to  be  thought,  my  lord,  your  grace's  most  obedient  and 

t  humble  in^rvant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

foe  to  interrupt  the  iiurruiivf  of  il  c  Tom\  Romc  cluciclatior.s  of  Johnson*s 
I  of  hU  own  |i(»/»/r««jiJi  nro  ihrown  forward  to  30ih  April,  177fl- — En.] 
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The  duke  was  so  attentive  to  his  respectable  gniest  Touno 

,  ,  ,  ,r  °  Hebrii 

that,  on   the  same   day,  !ie  wrote  him  an  answer, 
nhich  was  received  at  Auchinleck  : 

"TO  DH.  JOHNSTON,  AL'CniNLECK,  AVRSHIRE. 

"  InveiBiy,  aSih  Ocl,  177:1. 

"Sm, — I  am  glad  to  hear  your  journey  from  this  place  was         

not  onpleagaiit,  in  regard  to  your  horse.     X  wish  I  could  have  ^^M 

tnppiird  j'ou  with  good  weather,  which  I  am  airaid  you  Telt  ^^H 

ibe  want  of.  ^H 

■■  The  Duchess  of  Argyle  desires  her  complinients  to.  you,  ^H 

md  is  much  obliged   to  you  for  remembering  her  conimiasion.  ^^| 

1  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  ^^H 

"AncvLB."  ^H 

I  am  happy  to  insert  every  memorial  of  the  honour      ^H 
done  to  my  great  friend.     Indeed,  I  was  at  all  times      ^B 
desirous  to  preserve  the  letters  wliich  he  received 
from  eminent  persons,  of  which,  as  of  all  other  papers, 
lie  was  very  negligent;  and  I  once  proposed  to  him       ^m 
that  they  should  be  committed  tu  my  care,  as  his       ^H 
rsnios  rotttloTum.     1  wish  he  had  complied  with  tny       ^| 
request,  as  by  that  means  many  valuable  writings 
might  have  been  preserved  that  are  now  lost '. 

After  breakfast.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  furnished 
with  a  boat,  and  sailed  about  upon  Lochlomond,  and 
landed  on  some  of  the  islands  which  are  interspersed. 
He  was  much  pleased  with  the  scene,  which  is  so 
well  known  by  the  accounts  of  various  travellers,  that 
it  is  oniiecessary  for  me  to  attempt  any  description 
nf  it. 

I  recollect  none  of  his  conversation,  excejJt  that, 
when  talking  of  dress,  he  said,  "  Sir,  were  I  to  have 

■  At  ■  icmarkkble  iniruin  of  hin  negli|^ce,  I  icmenibi^r  wine  yein  sgci  Vi 
kne  Ibund  Ijring  Boom  in  his  study,  wid  vithaul  the  cover  nhich  contained  ihc 
•UiBB,  a  letter  lo  hiiD  from  I>ord  Thnrlow,  to  whom  he  hull  mndc  Ka  iipplin- 
bs  M  duocelliir,  in  bchiJf  of  u  poor  lilersry  Friend.  Il  nas  e(|imscd  in  lUch 
wn>  al  inp«ct  for  Dr.  Johniian,  lIibI,  in  my  n.'al  for  hii  rcpulBtion,  I  rcnion. 
rtttt4  vivnntj  vith  him  on  hin  BLran|;c:  inHlUniion,  and  («bliiini:d  his  p^rmi^nion 
i*ak>«eap)rnf  i(;  by  which  probablj'  il  hu  bnn  pniicrvcd,  M  ihc  arijtmiil  I 
texicaKia  tomppcKiilosi— lloswELL.  jSecfntf,  S4ih  Oct.  I7KA.— Eu.  ] 
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Tour  to  any  thine:  fine,  it  should  be  very  fine.     Were  I  to 

Uebrid.  ^  P.,,,  .  .,,1  .. 

wear  a  nng,  it  should  not  be  a  bauble,  but  a  stone  of 
great  value.  Were  I  to  wear  a  laced  or  embroidered 
waistcoat,  it  should  be  very  rich.  I  had  once  a  very 
rich  laced  waistcoat,  which  I  wore  the  first  night  of 
my  tragedy." 

Lady '  Helen  Colquhoun  being  a  very  pious  woman, 
the  conversation,  after  dinner,  took  a  religious  turn* 
Her  ladyship  defended  the  presbyterian  mode  of 
publick  worship ;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  delivered 
those  excellent  arguments  for  a  form  of  prayer  which 
he  has  introduced  into  his  "  Journey.'*  I  am  myself 
fully  convinced  that  a  form  of  prayer  for  publick  wor- 
ship is  in  general  most  decent  and  edifying.  Solennia 
verba  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive  sanctity,  and  make 
a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  than  extemporane- 
ous effusions,  in  which,  as  we  know  not  what  they 
are  to  be,  we  cannot  readily  acquiesce.  Yet  I  would 
allow  also  of  a  certain  portion  of  extempore  address, 
as  occasion  may  require.  This  is  the  practice  of 
the  French  protestant  churches.  And  although  the 
office  of  forming  supplications  to  the  throne  of  Heaven 
is,  in  my  mind,  too  great  a  trust  to  be  indiscriminately 
committed  to  the  discretion  of  every  minister,  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  sincere  devotion  may  be  ex- 
perienced when  joining  in  prayer  with  those  who  use 
no  Liturgy. 

We  were  favoured  with  Sir  James  Colquhoun'^ 
coach  to  convey  us  in  the  evening  to  Cameron,  the 
seat  of  Commissary  Smollet^.     Our  satisfaction  of 


'  [The  Honourable  Helen  Sutherland,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  StnthnsTer, 
who  died  before  hia  father,  the  fifteenth  £arl  of  Sutherland.  She  di^d  in  1791; 
If  Boswcll  is  right  in  calling  her  Lady  Helen,  and  as  her  sister  was  called  Ladj 
Jane  Sinclair,  they  must  have  had  a  grant  of  precedence  as  earPs  daughterB.— 
Ed] 

^  [Commissary  Smolljt  was  the  cousin.geiman  of  Dr.  Sniollet :  he  died  with- 
out issue;  and  tlie  family  csiatt;  W4  uld  have  descended  to  the  doctor  had  he  been 
alive,  but  his  sister  succeeded  to  it. — En.] 
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P^fadiDg  ourseives  again  in  a  comfortable  cairiage  was  Tom 
T«7  great.     We  had  a  pleasing  conviction  of  the 
OMnmodiousness  of  civilization,  and  heartily  laughed 
It  the  ravings  of  those  absurd  visionaries  who  have 
L  attempted  to  persuade  us  of  the  superior  advantages       • 
I  if  a  state  of  nature.  I 

\      Mr.  Sinollet  wt,s  a  man  of  considerable  learning,      a 
with  abundance  of  animal  spirits  ;  so  that  he  was  a      I 
Tfry  good  companion  for  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  to      ^ 
me,  "  We  have  had  more  solid  talk  here  than  at  any 
place  where  we  have  been." 

I  remeralter  Dr.  Johnson  gave  us  this  evening  an 
«ble  and  elor|uent  discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  , 
and  on  the  consistency  of  moral  evil  with  the  power  ] 
and  goodness  of  God.  He  sliowed  us  how  it  arose 
from  our  free  agency,  an  extinction  of  which  would 
be  a  still  greater  evil  than  any  we  experience.  I 
IcDOW  not  that  he  said  any  thing  absolutely  new,  but 
he  said  a  great  deal  wonderfully  well ;  and  perceiving 
Ds  to  be  delighted  and  satisfied,  he  concluded  his 
harangue  with  an  air  of  benevolent  triumph  over  an 
objection  which  has  distressed  many  worthy  minds: 
"This  (hen  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  Uoetrro 
Ro«»'?'*  Mrs.  Sniollet  whispered  me,  that  it  was 
the  best  sermon  she  had  ever  heard.  Much  do  I  up- 
braid myself  for  having  neglected  to  preserve  it. 

Tliursday,  28M  October. — Mr.  Sniollet  pleased 
Dr.  Jolmson,  by  producing  a  collection  of  news- 
papers in  the  time  of  the  usurpation,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  all  sorts  of  crimes  were  very  frequent 
during  that  horrible  anarchy.  By  the  side  of  the 
I  high  road  to  Glasgow,  at  some  distance  from  his 
I  bouse,  he  had  erected  a  pillar  to  the  memory  of  his 
ingenious  kinsman,  Dr.  Smollet ;  and  he  consulted 


'  trr*ninijft'i';— Ed.) 
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,•  Dr.  Jabnmm  as  to  an  imciiption  for  it.  Lord  Kames, 
who,  tboogh  be  liad  a  gnat  store  of  knowledge,  with 
much  ingeuuity,  and  imrommon  actirity  of  mind, 
was  no  profound  sdicriar.  had  it  seems  recommended 
an  English  inscription.  Dr.  Johnson  treated  this 
with  great  contempt,  saying,  ^  An  English  inscripti<m 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  Dr.  Smcrilet  *;^  and,  in  answer 
to  what  Lord  Kames  bad  urged,  as  to  the  advantage 
of  its  being  in  English,  because  it  would  be  generally 
understood,  I  obserred,  that  all  to  whom  Dr.  Smollet's 
merit  could  be  an  object  of  respect  and  imitation 
would  understand  it  as  well  in  Latin ;  and  that  surely 
it  was  not  meant  for  the  Highland  drovers,  or  othei* 
such  people,  who  pass  and  repass  that  way. 

We  were  then  shown  a  Latin  inscription,  proposed 
for  this  monument.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  down  with  an 
ardent  and  liberal  earnestness  to  revise  it,  and  greatly 
improved  it  by  several  additions  and  variations.  I 
unfortunately  did  not  take  a  copy  of  it,  as  it  originally 
stood ;  but  I  have  happily  preserved  every  fragment 
of  what  Dr.  Johnson  wrote : 

Quiaquis  adea,  viator, 

Vd  mente  felix,  rel  studiis  ailtuti, 

Immonie  puxlulum  memorup 

TOBIiE  S3IOLLET,  M.D. 

Viri  iis  rirtatibus 

QoAs  in  homioe  et  cive 

£t  laudcii,  ct  imiteru, 

Pmtquam  mint  •  •  • 
8e    •     •     •    •    •    • 

Tali  tantoque  Tiro,  luo  patnieli, 
•     •     •     •     « 

Hanc  column  am, 
Amoiis  ehcii !  inane  monumentum. 


>  [See  anic^  vol.  ii.  p.  384,  what  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  advance  in  favour 
of  Knglifih  inscriptions.  How  should  an  English  inscription  disgrace  Dr. 
Hmolleti  whose  fame  is  exclusively  thst  of  an  English  writer? — Ed.] 


Id  ipiit  Levmiv  ripia, 

Quu  primii  iafuis  vsgitibua  pcntmuit, 

Vminilbquc  j«m  fere  moriiutuB  illu«ti«»it. 


We  had  tins  rnoming  a  singular  proof  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  quick  and  retentive  memory.  Hay's  trans- 
ktion  of  "  Martial"  was  lying  in  a  M'indow;  I  said,  I 
IhougUt  it  was  pretty  well  done,  and  showed  him  a 
particular  epigram,  I  think,  of  ten,  but  am  certain  of 
e^ht  lines.  He  read  it,  and  tossed  away  the  bock, 
nyiii^,  "  No,  it  is  ?ioi  pretty  well."  As  I  persisted 
is  uiy  opinion,  he  said,  "  Why,  sir,  the  original  is 

■  TIk  (piiub  which  hu  hrtn  inscribeil  on  the  pilkr  «i.'cl«l  nn  the  bankn  of 

*•  Lmn.  in  imnoir  of  Dr.  SmoUei,  i»  u  foUow'.      The  part  which  WM  wrillen 

kr  IV.  JnlnBaii,  ii  ippcan,  hu  bsn  iltercd  ;   whether  for  tb«  b«lter,  the  rttda 

«3  jodge-     "Hie  ■llenlJODi  tie  diitinguieheil  by  iLHlickB. 

Siveiatoil 

Si  Icporei  ingeniique  venam  btnigiiBin, 

Si  moiuin  nllidlssimum  piclnmii, 

UoquBKi  a  miiatiu, 

IiDDiorare  paululum  memorin! 

TOBI-E  S.MOLLET,  Sl.D. 

\'iri  yirtutibui  liiicc 

Qu»  in  homioe  ct  cite 

El  liudn  et  iioirerta, 

Hsad  mediocriler  oinad : 

Qui  in  litetis  ruiiii  vcnuui, 

PmEquam  felidlale  lilii  prnprlu 

Sew  postcris  commendaTrnt, 

.11  one  verba  raptua 

Anno  BlBCia  61. 

Gbcu  t  qusin  piDcul  a  pitria  1 

Ptopc  Libumi  poriiim  in  Italia. 

Jacct  icputiua. 

Tali  lantvmie  liro,  pntruclt  iiin. 

Cut  in  decunu  lampada 

6e  poliui  Indidisae  deruii, 

Hane  CalDnmani, 

Anuria,  dieu  !  inane  manumentuni. 

In  ipait  Ijcrinis  ripiB. 


Abi'ei  reininiscm, 

Hm  quidem  honore, 

Non  niodo  defuncii  mcmori 

lum  etiam  exempin,  pnwpcciii 

Aliii  enim,  ai  niodo  iligni  ti: 

tdem  erii  riTtuiin  prnniun 
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Tour  to  thus/'  and  he  repeated  it,  ''  and  this  man's  translation 
Hcbrid.  .^  ^ijug^w  anj  ^hen  hg  repeated  that  also,  exactly, 

though  he  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  read  it  over 
only  once,  and  that,  too,  without  any  intention  of 
getting  it  by  heart. 

Here  a  post-chaise,  which  I  had  ordered  from 
Glasgow,  came  for  us,  and  we  drove  on  in  high 
spirits.  We  stopped  at  Dunbarton,  and  though  tiie 
approach  to  the  castle  there  is  very  steep.  Dr.  John- 
son ascended  it  with  alacrity,  and  surveyed  all  that 
was  to  be  seen.  During  the  whole  of  our  Tour  he 
showed  uncommon  spirit,  could  not  bear  to  be  treated 
like  an  old  or  infirm  man,  and  was  very  unwilling 
to  accept  of  any  assistance,  insomuch  that,  at  our 
landing  at  Icolmkill,  when  Sir  Allan  M'Lean  and  I 
submitted  to  be  carried  on  men*s  shoulders  from  the 
boat  to  the  shore,  as  it  could  not  be  brought  quite 
dose  to  land,  he  sprang  into  the  sea,  and  waded 
vigorously  out. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Saracen's-head  inn,  at  Glas* 
gow,  I  was  made  happy  by  good  accounts  from  home ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  not  received  a  single  letter 
since  we  left  Aberdeen,  found  here  a  great  many,  the 
perusal  of  which  entertained  him  much.  He  enjoyed 
in  imagination  the  comforts  which  we  could  not  now 
command,  and  seemed  to  be  in  high  glee.  I  remem- 
ber, he  put  a  leg  upon  each  side  of  the  grate,  and 
said,  with  a  mock  solemnity,  by  way  of  soliloquy, 
but  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  it,  *^  Here  am  I,  an 
JEnglishman^  sitting  by  a  coal  fire.*' 

Friday^  29th  October. — The  professors  of  the 
university  being  informed  of  our  arrival.  Dr.  Steven- 
son, Dr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  breakfasted  with 
us.  Mr.  Anderson  accompanied  us  while  Dr.  Johnson 
viewed  this  beautiful  city.     He  had  told  me,  that 


one  tlay  in  London,  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith'  was''" 
boasting  of  it,  he  turned  to  bim  and  said,  '<  Pray, 
sir,  Ijnve  yoii  ever  seen  Brentford?"  This  was  surely 
a  strong  instance  of  his  impatience.',  and  spirit  of  con- 
tradictiun.  1  jmt  him  in  mind  of  it  to-day,  while 
be  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  elegant  buildings, 
4Dd    whispered    him,    "  Don't    you    feel    some   re- 


We  were  received  in  the  college  by  a  number  of 
the  professors,  who  showed  all  due  respect  to  Dr. 
Jf^nson;  and  then  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  principal. 
Dr.  Leechmnn*.  at  liis  own  house,  where  Dr.  Joliu son 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  b^'ing  told  that  iiis  name  liad, 
beeo  gratefully  celebrated  in  one  of  the  parochial 
congregations  in  the  Highlands,  as  the  person  to 
wfaose  influence  it  was  chiefly  owing,  tlrat  the  New 
Testameut  was  allowed  to  be  translated  into  the  Erse 
laogaage.  It  seems  some  political  members  of  the 
Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge bad  opposed  this  pious  undertaking,  as  tending 
to  preserve  the  distinction  between  the  Highlanders 
tud  Lrowlanders.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  long  letter 
upon  the  subject  to  a  friend  [Mr.  Drummond],  which 
being  shown  to  them,  made  tbem  ashamed,  and  afraid 
of  being  publicly  exposed;  so  they  were  forced  to  a 


[Mr.  Bm*c!1  hu  chosea  to  omit,  for  reuons  which  will  be  prcuntly  obvioui, 
ijehnwin  anil  Adain  Smith  met  it  Gluseow ;  but  t  have  been  assiiml  by 
J<din  ftlillrr  tbat  they  did  to,  aai  tlinl  Kmiih,  leaving  ihe  parlj  in 
•hkh  he  had  n>ei  Johiuan.  hippencd  to  come  lonnntha  companf  where  Alillcr 
•m.  Knowing  thai  Smith  had  bKH  in  Juhnsun'i  locicty,  ihcy  were  aniiaui 
N  kaow  ohai  hid  pu^  uii)  the  moK  m  u  Di.  Sniilh'a  tenipii  seemed  much 
nflal.  At  dm  Smith  would  only  uiswer,  ''  He's  a  brute — he  'i  t  brute  ;" 
Wt  OB  eloKi  eiajniDBtian,  il  appcand  that  Johnaon  no  EOoner  MW  Smith  thui 
Watlacked   him  for  ume  point  ofhia  famous  letter  on  the  death  of  Uuins 

&tr.  V.  a.  p.  3U7.  n)     Smith  vindicated  the  truth  of  hii  statement.     "  What 
JohmHi  Mf  !"  waaihe  univetial  inquiry.    '•■  Why,  he  iiaid,"  replied  Smith, 
•iA  the  dfepiit  impiaaion  of  reitrnlmimt,  "  he  said,  i/an  llr  !"     "  And  what 

U  jvu  ivplf  i"     ''  1  "11],  you  are  >  too  of  b !''    Un  atich  tcrmidid 

tfccN  I*a  great  mondiKa  meet  and  part,  and  >iich  wai  the  elaiaical  dialogue 
hlWiil  l»'i    gnat  teaeheti  of  phitoaopby — U'ALIEX  ScoTT.} 
•  [Sec  anlf,  t.  ii.  p.  303.— Kit.  ] 
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Tour  to  compliance.  It  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  best  productions  of  his  masterly  pen  ^ 

Professors  Reid  and  Anderson,  and  the  two  Mes- 
sieurs Foulis,  the  Elzevirs  of  Glasgow,  dined  and 
drank  tea  with  us  at  our  inn,  after  which  the  pro- 
fessors went  away ;  and  I,  having  a  letter  to  write,  left 
my  fellow-traveller  with  Messieurs  Foulis.  Though 
good  and  ingenious  men,  they  had  that  unsettled 
speculative  mode  of  conversation  which  is  offensive 
to  a  man  regularly  taught  at  an  English  school  and 
university.  I  found  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
dictates  of  the  sage,  they  had  teased  him  with  que8« 
tions  and  doubtful  disputations.  He  came  in  a  flutter 
to  me,  and  desired  I  might  come  back  again,  for  he 
could  not  bear  these  men.  "  O  ho !  sir,"  said  I,  **you 
are  flying  to  me  for  refuge  !'*  He  never,  in  any  situ- 
ation, was  at  a  loss  for  a  ready  repartee.  He  answered^ 
with  quick  vivacity,  "  It  is  of  two  evils  choosing  the 
least.''  I  was  delighted  with  this  flash  bursting  from 
the  cloud  which  hung  upon  his  mind,  closed  my  letter 
directly,  and  joined  the  company. 

We  supped  at  professor  Anderson's.  The  general 
impression  upon  my  memory  is,  that  we  had  not  much 
conversation  at  Glasgow,  where  the  professors,  like 
their  brethren  at  Aberdeen,  did  not  venture  to  expose 
themselves  much  to  the  battery  of  cannon  which  they 
knew  might  play  upon  them^.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  superior  powers,  after- 
wards praised  principal  Robertson  for  his  caution  in 
this  respect.    He  said  to  me,  *^  Robertson,  sir,  was  in 

1  [Printed  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  27* — Eo.] 

'  [Boswell  himself  was  callous  to  the  contacit  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  when 
telling  them,  always  reminds  one  of  a  jocknr  receiving  a  kick  from  the  horse 
which  he  is  showing  off  to  a  customer,  and  m  grinning  with  pain  while  he  is 
trying  to  cry  out,  "  pretty  rogue — no  vice — all  nin."  To  him  Johnson's  rude- 
ness was  only  ^"^ pretty  FannyU  vay.^*  Dr.  Robertson  had  a  sense  of  good- 
breeding  which  inclined  him  rather  to  forego  the  benefit  of  Johnson's  conversa- 
tion  than  awaken  his  rudeness.— Walter  Scott.] 
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the  right.     Robertson  is  a  man  of  eminence,  and  the  T""'  " 
head  of  a  college  at  Edinburgh.     He  had  a  character 
to  maintain,  and  did  well  not  to  risk  its  being  lessened." 
Sutarditij,   SOf/t   October. — We  set  out  towards 
Ayrshire.    I  sent  Joseph  on  to  Loudoun,  with  a  mes- 
sage, that,  if  the  earl  was  at  home.  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  would  have  the  honour  to  dine  with  him.     Joseph 
met  as  on  the  road,  and  reported  that  tiie  earl  "jumped 
Jar  joy"  and  said,  "  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
iheni."      We  were  received  witli  a  moat  pleasing     ^H 
courtesy  by  his  lordship,  and  by  the  countess  his     ]^^k 
mother',  who,  in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  had  all  her     ^H 
faculties  quite  unimpaired.   This  was  a  very  cheering     ^H 
sight  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  an  extraordinary  desire      ^H 
for  long  life.     Her  ladyship  was  sensible  and  well      ^^ 
iDformed,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world. 
Her  lord  had  held  several  high  offices,  and  she  was 
sister  to  the  great  Earl  of  Stair. 

I  cannot  here  refraUi  from  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
the  character  of  John  Ear!  of  Loudoun -,  who  did  more 
eeivice  to  the  county  of  Ayr  in  general,  as  well  as  to 
iadividuals  in  it,  than  any  man  we  have  ever  had.  Jt 
is  paiuful  to  think  that  he  met  with  much  ingrati- 
tude from  persons  both  in  high  and  low  rank :  but 
Rich  M'as  his  temper,  such  his  knowledge  of  "base 
maakind  V'  that,  as  if  he  had  expected  no  other  re- 

■  fl^ilf  )it>rj(U(t  Dalrjmijlf,  anly  daoghler  of  John  Earl  orSl^,  mirtid, 
)gi;on.lotliigh,  [hird  Est!  of  I^udoun.  She  dlL-i]  in  1T77>  Bgetl  urif /rnififrnf. 
Of  (bb  nncnble  lad;,  and  of  the  Coualcss  of  £|;Iinioiinc,  whom  Johnaon 
tiiiKd  (KXl  day,  he  thus  speaks  in  his  Jaunty:  "Length  oflifl:  a  diatriliutcd 
li»pMli«lly  u  Ttfj  different  moda  nf  life  in  ttrj  difTmnt  cliniBtei  j  uid  ths 
111!  I  ■tin  haiF  DO  greater  eiamplci  of  age  and  boUh  than  ihe  Lowlands, 
■l^pe  I  m«  inuaduced  to  tvo  ladies  of  nigh  qualiiy,  one  of  whom  (Lst!)' 
I.*»i<nn).  in  ba  Dinely-fourth  year,  ptesiited  at  her  Isble  vitli  the  full  exercise 
•f  an  bet  pO*en :  and  the  other  (Luy  Eglintoune)  had  alL-iined  her  cighly- 
famh  rear,  without  any  diniinurion  of  her  viVRcity,  and  little  ruion  10  acciiss 
M«  o/depivdatlono  nn  hei  N.'BUiy."—  Work;  V.  viiU  p.  31.^— Erx] 

*  JFinnh  Ii;arl,  him  in  I70G,  died  in  1763.  Ue  had  CDniiderBble  military 
moiniwdf,  aad  wu  i)it  person  who  brought  Johnun'n  friend.  Lord  Charlei 
Ray,  lo  a  oourl  icatliiil,  as  we  shiiil  He  hneofler. — Ed.] 

■  Tbc  oawiUing  gnuiwde  of  bue  mankind. — Piuk. — Boswell. 
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Tour  to  turn,  his  mind  was  never  soured,  and  he  retained  his 
good  humour  and  benevolence  to  the  last.  The  ten- 
derness of  his  heart  was  proved  in  1745-6,  when  he 
had  an  important  command  in  the  Highlands,  and 
behaved  with  a  generous  humanity  to  the  unfortunate. 
I  cannot  figure  a  more  honest  politician ;  for  though 
his  interest  in  our  county  was  great,  and  generally 
successful,  he  not  only  did  not  deceive  by  fallacious 
promises,  but  was  anxious  that  people  should  not 
deceive  themselves  by  too  sanguine  expectations.  His 
kind  and  dutiful  attention  to  his  mother  was  unre- 
mitted. At  his  house  was  true  hospitality ;  a  plain 
but  a  plentiful  table ;  and  every  guest  being  left  at 
perfect  freedom,  felt  himself  quite  easy  and  happy. 
While  I  live,  I  shall  honour  the  memory  of  this 
amiable  man. 

At  night,  we  advanced  a  few  miles  farther,  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Treesbank,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  one  of  my  wife's  sisters,  and  were  entertained 
very  agreeably  by  a  worthy  couple. 

Sunday f  31  st  October. — ^^Ve  reposed  here  in  tran- 
quillity. Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  .to  find  a  nume- 
rous and  excellent  collection  of  books,  which  had 
mostly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Campbell, 
brother  of  our  host.  I  was  desirous  to  have  procured 
for  my  fellow-traveller,  to-day,  the  company  of  Sir 
John  Cuninghame,  of  Caprington,  whose  castle  was 
but  two  miles  from  us.  He  was  a  very  distinguished 
scholar,  was  long  abroad,  and  during  part  of  the  time 
lived  much  with  the  learned  Cuninghame,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Bentley  as  a  critic  upon  Horace.  He  wrote 
Latin  with  great  elegance,  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, read  Homer  and  Ariosto  through  every  year. 
I  wrote  to  him  to  request  he  would  come  to  us ;  but 
unfortunately  he  was  prevented  by  indisposition. 

Monday,  Ut  November — Though  Dr.  Johnson 
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vias  lazy,  and  averse  to  move,  I  insisted  that  he  should  ^ 
go  witb  nie,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Countess  of  Eglin- 
toune  ',  mother  of  the  late  and  present  earl.  I  assured 
him  he  would  find  himself  amply  recompensed  for  the 
trouble;  and  he  yielded  to  my  solicitations,  though 
\rilh  some  unwillingness,  ^^'e  were  well  mounted, 
and  had  not  many  miles  to  ride.  He  talked  of  the 
altfutiou  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  distribute  our 
charity  judiciously.  **  If  thoughtlessly  done,  we  may 
neglect  the  most  deserving  objects ;  and,  as  every 
laan  has  but  a  certain  proportion  to  give,  if  it  is  la- 
visbed  upon  those  who  first  present  themselves,  there 
may  be  nothing  left  for  such  as  have  a  better  claim. 
A  man  should  first  relieve  those  who  are  nearly  con- 
nected vrith  him,  by  whatever  tie;  and  then,  if  he 
has  any  thing  to  spare,  may  extend  his  bounty  to  a 
wider  circle." 

As  we  passed  very  near  the  castle  of  Dundonald, 
which  was  one  of  the  many  residencies  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  and  in  which  Robert  the  Second  lived 
and  died.  Dr.  Johnson  wished  to  survey  it  particularly. 
It  stands  on  a  beautiful  rising  ground,  which  is  seen 
.  great  distance  on  several  quarters,  and  from 
:  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  rich  di- 
;  of  Cuninghame,  the  western  sea,  the  isle  of 
Arran,  and  a  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  has  long  been  unroofed;  and,  though  of  consider- 
able size,  we  could  not,  by  any  power  of  imagination, 
f^^ure  it  as  having  been  a  suitable  habitation  for  ma- 
jesty.    Dr.  Johnson,  to  irritate  my  old  Scottish  en- 


■  ITlwnii*.  daaghlcr  of  Sir  Alcxuidcr  Kenoedy,  ofCulicen,  lliinl  wire  of 
Ac  ofaHli  Earl  of  tglintounc-     She  wu  ■  clevcrHomBn,  and  a  psironeu  ofilic 
"-"i  LMttt,     Albn  H«m<»iy'»  Gentle  Shiphrril  vu  dedicated  la  hn  in  K 
^^ —       l|k  of  piunsiTic.     She  died  in  Ayrshire,  in  HBO,  »ged  niniij- 
*,30th  OtL  «.)    The  cifihlh  Enl  of  Eglinlounii,  ibe  falher  of 
lied,  u  fail  Kcond  vifc,  Csthcnac  St.  Quentln,  the  widow 
I,  uhI  iifed  above  ninety  at  ihe  time  of  hei  last  tnarriagc ; 
V  Acii'dnl  biide  m  i««ud.— Ed.] 
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Tour  to  thusiasm,  was  very  jocular  on  the  homely  accommo- 
dation of  "  King  Bob,'^  and  roared  and  laughed  till 
the  ruins  echoed. 

Lady  Eglintoune,  though  she  w^  now  in  her 
eighty-fifth  year,  and  had  lived  in  the  retirement  of 
the  country  for  almost  half  a  century,  was  still  a  very 
agreeable  woman.  She  was  of  the  noble  house  of 
Kennedy,  and  had  all  the  elevation  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  birth  inspires.  Her  figure  was 
majestick,  her  manners  high-bred,  her  reading  exten- 
sive, and  her  conversation  elegant  She  had  been 
the  admiration  of  the  gay  circles  of  life,  and  the  pa- 
troness of  poets.  Dr.  Johnson  was  delighted  with 
his  reception  here.  Her  principles  in  church  and 
state  were  congenial  with  his.  She  knew  all  his 
merit,  and  had  heard  much  of  him  from  her  son. 
Earl  Alexander  \  who  loved  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men  of  talents  in  every  department. 

All  who  knew  his  lordship  will  allow  that  his 
understanding  and  accomplishments  were  of  no  or- 
dinary rate.  From  the  gay  habits  which  he  had 
early  acquired,  he  spent  too  much  of  his  time  with 
men,  and  in  piu*suits  far  beneath  such  a  mind  as 
his.  He  afterwards  became  sensible  of  it,  and  turned 
his  thoughts  to  objects  of  importance ;  but  was  cut 
off  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  I  cannot  speak  but  with 
emotions  of  the  most  affectionate  regret  of  one,  in 
whose  company  many  of  my  early  days  were  passed, 
and  to  whose  kindness  I  was  much  indebted. 

Often  must  I  have  occasion  to  upbraid  myself  that, 
soon  after  our  return  to  the  main  land,  I  allowed  in- 
dolence to  prevail  over  me  so  much  as  to  shrink  from 
the  labour  of  continuing  my  journal  with  the  same 
minuteness  as  before ;  sheltering  myself  in  the  thought 

«  [Sec  atitc^  V.  ii.  p.  07. — Ed.] 


that  we  had  done  with  the  Hebrides ;  and  not  con- ' 
sidering  that  Dr.  Johnson's  meviorahUia  were  likely 
lo  be  more  valuable  when  we  were  restored  to  a  more 
polished  society.     Much  has  thus  been  irrecoverably 
lost. 

\n  the  course  of  our  conversation  this  day  it  came 
out  that  Lady  EgHntoune  was  maiTied  the  year  be- 
fore Dr.  Jolinson  was  born  ;  upon  which  she  gra- 
ciously said  to  him  that  she  might  have  been  his 
mother,  and  that  she  now  adopted  him  ;  and  when 
we  were  going  away,  she  embraced  him.  saying, 
**  My  dear  son,  farewell !"  My  friend  was  much 
pleased  with  this  day's  entertainment,  and  owned 
(bat  I  had  done  well  to  force  him  out. 

'Tnesday,  2d  A^ovemher. — We  were  now  in  a 
country  not  only  "of  saddles  and  bridles"  but  of 
post-chaises;  and  having  ordered  one  from  Kilmar- 
nock, we  got  to  Aiichinleck  before  dinner. 

My  father  was  not  quite  a  year  and  a  half  older 
than  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  his  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  laborious  duty  as  a  judge  in  Scotland,  where 
the  law  proceedings  are  almost  all  in  writing, — a  se- 
vere complaint  which  ended  in  his  death, — and  the 
I086  of  my  mother',  a  woman  of  almost  unexampled 
piety  and  goodness, — had  before  this  time  iu  some 
*  affected  his  spirits,  and  rendered  him  less  di."!- 
1  to  exert  his  faculties :  for  he  had  originally  a 
Tery  strong  mind,  and  cheerful  temper.  He  assured 
me  he  never  had  felt  one  moment  of  what  is  called 
low  spirits,  or  uneasiness,  without  a  real  cause.  He 
had  a  great  many  good  stories,  whicli  he  told  un- 
commonly well,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  "  hu- 
mour, incolumi  gravitate,"''  as  Lord  Monboddo  used 
to  diaracterise  it.     His  age,  his  office,  and  his  cha^ 


H 


'  [ED^BUaEnkiiie,orthcrunily  ofihcEularBuchui — Ld.] 
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H°teid  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^S  given  him  an  acknowledged  claim  to 
great  attention  in  whatever  company  he  was ;  and  he 
could  ill  brook  any  diminution  of  it.  He  was  as  san- 
guine a  whig  and  preshjrterian  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
tory  and  church-of-England  man :  and  as  he  had  not 
much  leisure  to  be  informed  of  Dr.  Johnson's  great 
merits  by  reading  his  works,  he  had  a  partial  and 
unfavourable  notion  of  him,  founded  on  his  supposed 
political  tenets ;  which  were  so  discordant  to  his  own> 
that,  instead  of  speaking  of  him  with  that  respect  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  he  used  to  call  him  "ajaco^ 
bitejellow.''  Knowing  all  this,  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  bring  them  together,  had  not  my  father, 
out  of  kindness  to  me,  desired  me  to  .invite  Dr.  John- 
4son  to  his  house. 

I  was  very  anxious  that  all  should  be  well ;  and 
begged  of  my  friend  to  avoid  three  topicks,  as  to 
which  they  differed  very  widely ;  whiggism,  presby- 
terianism,  and — Sir  John  Pringle.  He  said  courte- 
ously,  *^  I  shall  certainly  not  talk  on  subjects  which 
I  am  told  are  disagreeable  to  a  gentleman  under 
whose  roof  1  am;  especially,  I  shall  not  do  so  to 
your  father^ 

Our  first  day  went  off  very  smoothly.  It  rained, 
and  we  could  not  get  out;  but  my  father  showed 
Dr.  Johnson  his  library,  which,  in  curious  editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classicks,  is,  I  suppose,  not 
excelled  by  any  private .  collection  in  Great  Britain. 
My  father  had  studied  at  Leyden,  and  been  very  in- 
timate with  the  Gronovii,  and  other  learned  men 
there.  He  was  a  sound  scholar,  )ind,  in  particular, 
had  collated  manuscripts  and  different  editions  of 
Anacreon,  and  others  of  the  Greek  lyrick  poets,  with 
great  care ;  so  that  my  friend  and  he  had  much  mat* 
ter  for  conversation,  without  touching  on  the  fatal 
topicks  of  difference. 
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Dr.  Johnson  found  here  Baxter's  "  Anacreon,"  T} 
which  he  told  me  he  hatl  long  inquired  for  in  vaiu, 
Slid  b^an  to  suspect  there  was  no  such  book.  Baxter 
vas  the  keen  antagonist  of  liarnes.  His  life  is  in  the 
"  Biographia  Britannica."  My  father  has  written 
many  notes  on  this  book,  aud  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
talked  of  having  it  reprinted. 

IfeduegfUiy,  3d  November. — It  rained  all  day, 
and  gav«  Dr.  Johnson  an  impression  of  that  inconi- 
modiousness  of  climate  in  the  west,  of  which  he  has 
taken  notice  in  Iiis  "Journey  ;"  but,  heing  well  ac- 
cotamodated,  and  furnished  with  a  variety  of  books, 
he  wa£  not  disi-atistied. 

Some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  came  to 
.Tisit  my  father;  but  there  was  little  conversation. 
One  of  them  asked  Dr.  Johnson  how  he  liked  the 
Highlands.  The  question  seemed  to  irritate  him, 
for  he  answered,  "  How,  sir,  can  you  ask  me  what 
obliges  ine  to  speak  unfavourably  of  a  country  where 
1  have  been  hospitably  entertained?  Who  can  hke 
the  Highlands?  I  like  the  inhabitants  very  well." 
The  gentleman  asked  no  more  questions. 

Let  me  now  make  up  for  the  present  neglect,  by 
again  gleaning  from  the  past.  At  Lord  Monboddo's, 
after  the  conversation  upon  the  decrease  of  learning 
ia  England,  his  lordship  mentioned  Hermes  by  Mr. 
Harris  of  Salisbury,  as  the  work  of  a  living  author, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
nothing  at  the  time;  but  when  we  were  in  our  post- 
riiaise,  told  me,  he  thought  Harris  "a  coxcomb." 
This  he  said  of  him,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  an  authour; 
uid  I  give  his  opinions  of  men  and  books,  faithfully, 
whether  they  agree  with  my  own,  or  not.  I  do 
admit,  that  there  always  appeared  to  nie  something 
»f  affectationinMr.  Harris'smanner  of  writing;  some- 
thing of  a  habit  of  clothing  plain  thoughts  in  ana- 
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Tour  to  lytick  and  categorical  formality.  But  all  his  writings 
are  imbued  with  learning ;  and  all  breathe  that  j^- 
lanthropy  and  amiable  disposition,  which  distinguished 
him  as  a  man  \ 

At  another  time,  during  our  Tour,  he  drew  the 
character  of  a  rapacious  Highland  chiefs  with  the 
strength  of  Theophrastus  or  la  Bruyere  ;  concluding 
with  these  words :  "  Sir,  he  has  no  more  the  soul  of 
a  chief,  than  an  attorney  who  has  twenty  houses  in  a 
street,  and  considers  how  much  he  can  make  by 
them.'* 

He  this  day,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  observed, 
how  common  it  was  for  people  to  talk  from  books ; 
to  retail  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  not  their  own; 
in  short,  to  converse  without  any  originality  of  think- 
ing. He  was  pleased  to  say,  "You  and  I  do  not 
talk  from  books." 

Thursday^  ^th  November. — I  was  glad  to  have 
at  length  a  very  fine  day,  on  which  I  could  show  Dr. 
Johnson  the  place  of  my  family,  which  he  has  ho- 
noured with  so  much  attention  in  his  "Journey.** 
He  is,  however,  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Celtick 
name,  Auchinleck,  has  no  relation  to  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  it.  I  believe  every  Celtick  name  of  a 
place  will  be  found  very  descriptive.  Auchinleck 
does  not  signify  a  stony  fields  as  he  has  said,  but  z. field 
qffixig'Stonea ;  and  this  place  has  a  number  of  rocks, 

>  Thin  gentleman,  though  devoted  to  the  study  of  grammar  and  dialeeticks, 
was  not  so  absorbed  in  it  as  to  be  without  a  sense  of  pleasantry,  or  to  be  offended 
at  his  favourite  topicks  being  treated  lightly.  I  one  day  met  him  in  the  street, 
as  I  was  hastening  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  told  him,  I  was  sorry  I  could  not 
stop,  being  rather  too  late  to  attend  an  appeal  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  against 
Douglas.  ''  I  thought,**  said  he,  '*  their  contest  had  been  over  long  ago.*'  I 
answered,  '^  The  contest  concerning  Douglas*s  filiation  was  over  long  ago ;  but 
the  contest  now  is,  who  shall  have  the  estate.*'  Then  assuming  the  air  of  '<  an 
ancient  sage  philosopher,"  I  proceeded  thus  :  ''  Were  I  to  predicate  concerning 
him,  I  should  say,  the  contest  formerly  was.  What  ir  he  ?  The  contest  now 
is,  What  hat  he?"  "  Right,"  replied  Mr.  Harris,  smiling,  "you  have  done 
with  qualitjfy  and  have  got  into  quantUtfJ*" — Boswell.  [See  anie^  as  to  Mr. 
Harris's  learning,  v.  ii.  p.  21!). — Ed.] 

^  [No  doubt  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald— Ed.] 
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which  abound  in  strata  of  that  kind.  The  "sullen  t 
dignity  of  the  old  castle,"  as  he  lias  forcibly  expressed 
it',  delighted  him  exceedingly.  On  one  side  of  the 
lock  on  «hich  its  ruins  stand,  runs  the  river  Lugar, 
which  is  here  of  considerable  breadth,  and  is  bordered 
by  other  high  rocks,  shaded  with  wood.  On  the  other 
Bde  runs  a  brook,  skirted  in  the  same  manner,  but 
OD  a  eiualler  scale.  I  cannot  figure  a  more  romantick 
icene. 

I  felt  myself  elated  here,  and  expatiated  to  my 
illustriaus  Mentor  on  the  antiquity  and  honourable 
alliances  of  my  family,  and  on  the  merits  of  its 
founder,  Thomas  Boswell,  who  was  highly  favoured 
by  his  sovereign,  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  fell  with 
iim  at  the  battle  of  Flodden-field  ;  and  in  the  glow 
of  what,  I  am  sensible,  will,  in  a  commercial  age,  be 
considered  as  genealogical  enthusiasm,  did  not  omit 
to  meutton  what  I  was  sure  my  friend  would  not 
think  lightly  of,  my  relation  to  the  royal  personage, 
vhoee  liberality,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had 
given  him  comfort  and  independence.  I  have,  in  a 
former  page,  acknowledged  my  pride  of  ancient  blood, 
m  which  I  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Johnson:  my 
readers  tlierefore  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  having 
ijMJuIged  it  on  this  occasion. 

Not  far  from  the  old  castle  is  a  spot  of  consecrated 
earth,  on  which  may  be  traced  the  foundations  of  an 
Kicient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Vincent,  and  where 
in  old  times  '*  was  the  place  of  graves"  for  the  family. 
It  grieves  me  to  think  that  the  remains  of  sanctity 
beie,  which  were  considerable,  were  dragged  away, 

•  t"  I  »■»  1«»  delighWd  with  ihc  elegance  nf  the  modem  niinsion  than  with 
Atollca  dEgnit;  of  the  oU  ctulle :  1  dBiiit)i:n!il  wiih  Utr.  BosweU  among  (ha 
■lM,«Ueh  kSbmed  uiiking  imiguof  uicioit  life.  Here,  in  the  agaor  tumult 
nd  ij|>iae,  the  laird  wu  BUtpriKil  ood  killed  bv  ihe  ndghbouring  chief,  who 
|iib>|M  m^t  luv«  cxtiDguiaricd  the  funlly,  had  he  not,  in  ■  &w  days,  been 
■told  aid  Mtigcd,  lugethci  with  hii  soot,  by  Dougloi,  wlio  came  with  his  foios 
n  itt  tt&i al  .iHciiialcck."— Ju!iiiioh'i  }r</r/,i,  voL  vili.  p.  -113. — Ed.] 
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Toarto  and  employed  in  building  a  part  of  the  house  of 
Auehinleck,  of  the  middle  age ;  which  was  the  family 
residence,  till  my  father  erected  that  "  elegant  modem 
mansion/'  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  so  hand- 
somely. Perhaps  this  chapel  may  one  day  be  re- 
stored. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  when  I  showed  him  some 
venerable  old  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  my  an- 
cestors had  walked.  He  exhorted  me  to  plant  assi- 
duously, as  my  father  had  done  to  a  great  extent. 

As  I  wandered  with  my  reverend  friend  in  the 
groves  of  Auchinleck,  I  told  him,  that,  if  I  survived 
him,  it  was  my  intention  to  erect  a  monument  to 
him  here,  among  scenes  which,  in  my  mind,  were  all 
classical;  for,  in  my  youth,  I  had  appropriated  to 
them  many  of  the  descriptions  of  the  Roman  poets. 
He  could  not  bear  to  have  death  presented  to  him  in 
any  shape;  for  his  constitutional  melancholy  made 
the  king  of  terrours  more  frightful.  He  turned  off 
the  subject,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  hope  to  see  your  grand- 
children." 

This  forenoon  he  observed  some  cattle  without 
horns,  of  which  he  has  taken  notice  in  his  "Journey," 
und  seems  undecided  whether  they  be  of  a  particular 
race*.  His  doubts  appear  to  have  had  no  foundation; 
for  my  respectable  neighbour,  Mr.  Fairlie,  who,  with 
all  his  attention  to  agriculture,  finds  time  both  for 
the  classicks  and  his  friends,  assures  me  they  are  a 
distinct  species,  and  that,  when  any  of  their  calves 
have  horns,  a  mixture  of  breed  can  be  traced.  In 
confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the 
following  passage  in  Tacitus,  "  Ne  annentis  quidem 
suus  honor y  aut gloria  frontis  ;'*  (De  mor.  Grerm.  §  5.)  ' 
which  he  wondered  had  escaped  Dr.  Johnson. 

On  the  front  of  the  house  of  Auchinleck  is  this 
inscription : 


It  is  eharacteristick  of  the  founder  ;  but  tlie  animus 
rqatts  is,  alas!  not  inberitable,  nor  the  subject  of 
devise.  He  always  talked  to  me  as  if  it  were  in  a 
mau's  own  power  to  attain  it ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  told 
me  that  he  owned  to  him,  when  they  were  alone,  his 
persuasion  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  consti- 
tntional,  or  the  effect  of  causes  which  do  not  depend 
OD  ourselves,  and  that  Horace  boasts  too  much,  when 
he  says,  teqnum  ml  animitm  ipse  puraho. 

Friday,  5lh  Xorember. — The  Reverend  Mr.  Dun, 
our  parish  minister,  who  had  dined  with  us  yesterday, 
wi(h  some  other  company,  insisted  that  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  should  dine  with  him  to-day.  This  gave  me 
in  opportunity  to  show  my  friend  the  road  to  the 
church,  made  by  my  father  at  a  great  expense,  for 
ibove  three  miles,  on  his  own  estate,  through  a  range 
of  well  enclosed  farms,  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each 
ride  of  it.  He  called  it  the  via  sacra,  and  was  very 
fond  of  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  held  notions  far 
distant  from  those  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  yet 
could  associate  on  good  terms  with  them.  He  indeed 
occasionally  attacked  them.  One  of  them  discovered 
a  narroniiess  of  information  concerning  the  dignitaries 
ff  the  church  of  England,  among  whom  may  be 
Anind  men  of  the  greatest  learning,  virtue,  and  piety, 
tnd  of  a  truly  apostolic  character.  He  talked  before 
Dr.  Johnson  of  fat  bishops  and  drowsy  deans ;  and. 
In  short,  seemed  to  believe  the  iUiberal  and  profane 
Bngs  of  professed  satirists,  or  vulgar  railers.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  so  highly  offended,  that  he  said  to  him* 
■  Sir,  you  know  no  more  of  our  church  than  a  Hot- 
Imtirt.'*  I  was  sorry  that  he  brought  tliis  upon  htm- 
telt 

Saturday,  6th  November, — I  cannot  be  certain 
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HiK'diifr  it  wss  on  this  day,  or  a  fonner,  that  Dr. 
Jubusutt  and  my  father  came  in  collision.  If  I  re- 
c^Iltfct  right,  the  contest  began  while  my  father  was 
showing  him  his  collection  of  medals;  and  Oliver 
i'roinweirs  coin  unfortunately  introduced  Charles  the 
First  and  toryism.  They  became  exceedingly  warm 
and  violent,  and  I  was  very  much  distressed  by  being 
present  at  such  an  altercation  between  two  men,  both 
of  whom  I  reverenced ;  yet  I  durst  not  interfere  It 
would  certainly  be  very  unbecoming  in  me  to  exhibit 
my  honoured  father  and  my  respected  friend,  as  in- 
tellectual gladiators,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
publick ;  and  therefore  I  suppress  what  would,  I  dare 
say,  make  an  interesting  scene  in  this  dramatick 
sketch,  this  account  of  the  transit  of  Johnson  over 
the  Caledonian  hemisphere  \ 

>  [Old  Lord  Auchinleck  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  good  scholar,  after  the  manner 
of  Scotland,  and  highly  valued  his  own  advantages  as  a  man  of  good  estate  and 
ancient  family,  and,  moreover,  he  was  a  strict  pretbyterion  and  whig  of  the  old 
Scottish  CHSt.     This  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  terribly  proud  aristocrat ;  toad 
great  was  the  contempt  he  entertained  and  expressed  for  his  son  James,  for  the 
nature  of  his  friendships  and  the  character  of  the  personages  of  whom  he  waa 
engoui  one  after  another.     '*  There  *s  nae  hope  for  Jamie,  mon,"  he  said  to  a 
friend.  **•  Jamie  is  gaen  dean  gyte. — What  do  you  think,  mon  ?   He  *s  done  wf 
Paoli — he  *s  off*  wi*  the  land-Iouping  scoundrel  of  a  Corsican ;  and  whose  tail  do 
you  think  he  has  pinned  himself  to  now,  mon  ?**     Here  the  old  judge  summoned 
up  a  sneer  of  most  vovcrcign  contempt.     ^'  A  dominie^  mon — an  auld  domkue; 
he  keeped  a  schftlc,  and  cauM  it  an  acaadamy.**     Probably  if  this  had  been  re* 
ported  to  Julmson,  ho  would  have  felt  it  more  galling,  for  he  never  much  liked 
to  think  of  that  period  of  his  life :  it  would  have  aggravated  his  dislike  of  Lord 
Auchinleck*s  whiggery  and  presby  terianism.     These  the  old  lord  carried  to  snch 
an  unusual  height,  that  once  when  a  countryman  came  in  to  state  some  justice 
business,  and  being  required  to  make  his  oath,  declined  to  do  so  before  hit 
lordship,  because  he  was  not  a  covenanted  magistrate.     "  Is  that  a*  your  ob- 
jection, mon  ?**  said  the  judge;  ''  come  your  ways  in  here,  and  we*ll  baithof 
us  tak  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  together.**     The  oath  was  accordingly 
agreed  and  sworn  to  by  both,  and  I  dare  say  it  was  the  last  time  it  ever  re- 
ceived such  homage.     It  may  be  surmiHtd  how  far  Lord  Auchinleck,  such  •■ 
he  is   hero  descriiKHl,  was  likely  to   suit  a  high   tory  and  episcopalian  like 
Johnpon.     As  they  approached  Auchinleck,  Boswell  conjured  Johnson  by  aU 
the  tii-s  of  regard,  and  in  requital  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  him  upon 
his  tour,  that  he  would  spare  two  subjects  in  tendimess  to  his  father's  pre- 
judices ;  the  firtit  related  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  president  of  the  royal  society, 
about   whom   there  wuh   then   nome   dispute  current;    the  second  concerned 
the  general  ({ucittion  of  whig  and  tory.     Sir  John  Pringle,  as  Boswell  ^aya, 
CBcapid,  but  the  coulrovewy  between  tory  and  covenanter  raged  with  great  fury. 
Mid  endnl  in  Jolin!mn*s  nre^tiing  upon  the  old  judge  the  qucstii)n,  what  good 
(trtnnwcll,  of  whom  he  had  said  something  derogatory,  had  ever  done  to  hia 
Muntry ;  wlicn,  aAcr  being  much  tortured,  Lord  Auchinleck  at  last  spoke  cut, 


Yet  I  think  I  may,  without  impropriety,  mention  Tourw 
one  circumstance,  as  an  instance  of  my  father's 
address.  Dr.  Johnson  challenged  liim,  as  he  did 
Bs  all  at  Talisiter,  to  point  out  any  theological 
works  of  merit  nTitten  by  presbyterian  ministers  in 
ficotland.  My  father,  whose  studies  did  not  lie 
much  ID  that  way,  owned  to  me  afterwards,  that  he 
was  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  answer,  but  that 
luckily  be  recollected  having  read  in  catalogues  the 
title  of  Durham  on  the  Galatiaiis ;  upon  which  he 
boldly  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  have  you  read  Mr,  Durham's 
excellent  commentary  on  the  Galatians  ?"  "  No,  sir," 
said  Dr.  Johnson.  By  this  lucky  thought  my  father 
kept  him  at  bay,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  his  tri- 
umph ',  but  his  antagonist  soon  made  a  retort,  which 
I  forbear  to  mention. 

In  the  course  of  their  altercation,  whiggism  and 
presbyterianism,  toryism  and  episcopacy,  were  terribly 
bofieted.  My  worthy  hereditary  friend.  Sir  John 
Priogle,  never  having  been  mentioned,  happily 
escaped  without  a  bruise. 

My  father's  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  con- 
jecbuvd  from  the  name  he  afterwards  gave  him, 
which  was  UnsA  Major.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  has 
beea  reported,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  my 
mying  that  he  was  a  constellation  of  genius  and  lite- 
ntare.  It  was  a  sly  abrupt  expression  to  one  of  his 
farethren  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  session,  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  was  then  standing;  but  it  was 
Hot  said  in  liis  hearing. 
Sunday,  1th  November. — My  father  and  I  went 

■^Ood.  docloi!  hE  gsrt  kings  ken  thai  <i\ej  had  b  lilh  in  iheir  neck."     fie    - 
tai^i  king!  thej  bid  ji  joint  in  Ihcir  nLcki.     Jamie  iheii  lei  to  nioliBling 
ktaeoilii*  (iiher  uid  the  philosopher,  bdiI  svaiUtighiintilraf  the  jud)^'*  tente 
It  tutjmalny,   ahich  wu   puociilions,  reduced  the  debate  to  more  aider. — 

VaLTM    SCOTT-I 

•  (An  psnia  Kcdi  lo  hire  hne  btta  in  i  hippy  Vale  of  ignonnoe ;  tor  Mr. 
("Wmoi  infonni  mr,  that  then  it  no  >udi  book  u  Duihwn  "  on  ihe  Caleliaiu," 
iWiih  itirir  li  ■'  ni  ihr  ffn  rfirfi'rfrr  "     Fn  1 


*^ 
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Tour  to  to  publick  worship  in  our  parish-church,  in  which  I 
regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  join  us;  for, 
though  we  have  there  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  magni- 
ficent solemnity,  yet,  as  God  is  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  thith,  and  the  same  doctrines  preached  as  in 
the  church  of  England,  my  friend  would  certainly 
have  shown  more  liberality,  had  he  attended.     I 
doubt  not,  however,  but  he  employed  his  time  ia 
private   to  very  good   purpose.     His  uniform  and 
fervent   piety   was  manifested   on   many   occasionSr- 
during  our  tour,  which  I  have  not  mentioned.     Hist, 
reason  for  not  joining  in  presbyterian  worship  huj 
been  recorded  in  a  former  page  \     .  .^ 

Monday^  8th  November. — Notwithstanding  tlM, 
altercation  that  had  passed,  my  father,  who  had  thftv 
dignified  courtesy  of  an  old  baron,  was  very  civil  to;. 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  politely  attended  him  to  the  post-, 
chaise  which  was  to  convey  us  to  Edinburgh. 

Thus  they  parted.     They  are  now  in  another,  and*? 
a  higher  state  of  existence :  and  as  they  were  both  / 
worthy  christian  men,  1  trust  they  have  met  in  happi* 
ness.     But  I  must  observe,  in  justice  to  my  friend's  • 
political  principles,  and  my  own,  that  they  have  met 
in  a  place  where  there  is  no  room  for  whiggism. 

We  came  at  night  to  a  good  inn  at  Hamilton.     I 
recollect  no  more. 

Tuesday^  9th  November. — I  wished  to  have  shown  , 
Dr.  Johnson  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  house,  commonly 
called  the  palace  of  Hamilton,  which  is  close  by  tba 
town.  It  is  an  object  which,  having  been  pointed 
out  to  me  as  a  splendid  edifice,  from  my  earliest 
years,  in  travelling  between  Auchinleck  and  Edin- 
burgh, has  still  great  grandeur  in  my  imagination. 
My  friend  consented  to  stop,  and  view  the  outside  of 
it,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  into  it. 

■  See  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  353. — Bos  well. 
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We  arrived  this  night  at  Edinburgh,  after  an  ab-  7.°"'.'° 
wnce  of  eighty-three  days.     For  five  iveeks  together, 
i>f  the  tempestuous  season,  there  had  been  no  account 
weived  of  us.     I  cannot  express  how  happy  I  was 
on  fiodiug  rajtit'lf  again  at  home.  ^| 

Wednesdaij,  \Wh  Notemher.—0\A.  Mr.  Drum-       H 
ntoad,  the  bookseller,  came  to  breakfast.    Dr.  Johnson        ^ 
aitd  he  had  not  raet  for  ten  years.     There  was  respect 
DO  his  side,  and  kindness  on  Dr.  Johnson's.     Soon 
afterwards  Lord  Elibauk  carae  in,  and  was  much         ■ 
pleased   at   seeing   Dr.   Johnson    in    Scotland.      His        H 
lordship  said,  "  hardly  any  tiling  seemed    to   him       ^| 
more  improbable."     Dr.  Johnson  had  a  very  high       ^| 
vpinicoi  of  him.     Speaking  of  him  to  me,  he  charac-       ^| 
tensed  him  thus :  "  Lord  Elibank  has  read  a  great       ^ 
ileil.      It  is  true,  I  can  find  in  books  all  that  he  has 
Md ;  but  he  has  a  great  deal  of  what  is  in  books, 
proved  by  the  test  of  real  life."     Indeed,  there  have 
btra  few  men  whose  conversation  discovered  more 
knoirledge  enlivened  by  fancy '.    He  published  several 
■nail   pieces  of  distinguished   merit ;  and  has  left 
moe  in  manuscript,  in  particular  an  account  of  the 
expedition  against  Carthagena,  in  which  he  served 
V  an  officer  in  the  army.     His  writings  deserve  to 
be  collected.     He  was  the  early  patron  of  Dr.  Robert- 
nn,  the  historian,  and  Mr  Home,  the  tragick  jmet; 
■fco,  when  they  were  ministers  of  country  parishes, 
lifcd  Dear  his  seat.     He  told  me,  "  I  saw  these  lads 
had  talents,  and  they  were  much  with  me."     I  hope 
ibey  will  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  morning  was  chiefly  taken  up  by  Dr.  John- 
sn's  giving  hira  an  account  of  our  Tour.  The  sub- 
ject of  difference  in  political  principles  was  introduced. 

i  EUbank  made  a  happy  retort  on  Dr.  Jnhniion'ii  defiriiion  of  oUa. 

'    *      n  in  Scotland:  "  Vei,"  laid  he;  -' ar 

sch  men?"-WAi,TEB  Scott.] 
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Tour  to  Johnson.  "  It  is  much  increased  by  opposition. 
There  was  a  violent  whig,  with  whom  I  used  to 
contend  with  great  eagerness.  After  his  death  I  felt 
my  toryism  much  abated."  I  suppose  he  meant  Mr. 
Walmsley  of  Lichfield  \  whose  character  he  has  drawn 
so  well  in  his  life  of  Edmund  Smith. 

Mr.  Naime  came  in,  and  he  and  I  accompanied 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Edinburgh  castle,  which  he  owned 
was  *^  SL  great  place.*'  But  I  must  mention,  as  a 
striking  instance  of  that  spirit  of  contradiction  to 
which  he  had  a  strong  propensity,  when  Lord  Eli- 
bank  was  some  days  after  talking  of  it  with  the 
natural  elation  of  a  Scotchman,  or  of  any  man  who 
is  proud  of  a  stately  fortress  in  his  own  country.  Dr. 
Johnson  affected  to  despise  it,  observing,  that  ^  it 
would  make  a  good  prison  in  England.'' 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  suppressed 
one  of  his  sallies  against  my  country,  it  may  not  bet 
improper  here  to  correct  a  mistaken  account  that  haa 
been  circulated,  as  to  his  conversation  this  dav.  It 
has  been  said,  that  being  desired  to  attend  to  the 
noble  prospect  from  the  Castle-hill,  he  replied, "  Sir, 
the  noblest  prospect  that  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is 
the  high  road  that  leads  him  to  London."  This 
lively  sarcasm  was  thrown  out  at  a  tavern  in  London, 
in  my  presence,  many  years  before. 

We  had  with  us  to-day  at  dinner,  at  my  house,  the 
Lady  Dowager  Colvill  \  and  Lady  Anne  Erskine  \ 
sisters  of  the  Earl  of  Kelly ;  the  Honourable  Archi- 
bald Erskine,  who  has  now  succeeded  to  that  title*; 

>  [See  aniff  v.  i.  p.  445,  where  reasoiui  are  given  why  it  is  unlikely  that  thU 
was  Mr.  Walmsley — E©.] 

«  n^y  Elizabeth  Enkine,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Kdlie,  widoir  o| 
Mr.  Walter  Macfailane,  and  wife,  by  a  second  marriage,  of  the  fourth  Lord  CoU 
ville:  she  died  in  179^9  in  her  sixtieth  year. — En.] 

3  [Lady  Ann&,  born  in  1735;  died  in  1802,  unmarried.— Ed.] 

4  [As  seventh  earl;  bom  in  1736:  he  died  in  1707j  unmarried. — Ed.] 
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Lord  Elibank,  the  Reverend  Ur.  Blair,  Mr.  Tyller,  Touti.. 
tiie  acute  viudicator.of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  aiid 
[Ilia  SOD,  tht;  advocat<^'.]  laiKd. 

Fingal  being  talkeil  of.  Dr.  Jolinsoii,  who  used  to 
boast  that  he  had,  itom  the  first,  resisted  both  Ossian 
tod  the  giauts  of  Patagonia,  averred  his  positive  dis- 
bdief  of  its  authenticity.     Lord  Elibank  said,  "  I       ^_ 
am  sure  it  is  not  M'Ptierson's.     Mr.  Johnson,  I  keep      ^M 
tompany  a  great  deal  with  you;  it  is  known  I  do.       ^| 
I  may  borrow  from  you  better  things  than  I  can  say      ^M 
myself,  and  ^iv-e  them  as  my  own ;  hut  if  I  should,       ^| 
trery  body  will  know  whose  they  are."     The  doctor      ^| 
was  not  softened  by  this  compliment.     He  denied 
nent  to  Fingal.  supposing  it  to  be  the  production  of 
a  man  wlio  has  had  the  advantages  that  the  present 
■ge  affords ;  and  said, "  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
write   enough   in  that  style  if  once  you  begin^" 
[Young  My.  Tytler  briskly  stepped  forward,  and  said,  in  Ed. 
"  FiDgal  is  certainly  genuine,  for  I  ha<e  heard  a 
gteat  part  of  it  repeated  in  the  original."    Dr.  Jobn- 
WQ  indignantly  asked  him,  "  Sir,  do  you  understand 
the   original  ?"     Tvtler.  "  No,  sir."     Johnson. 
"  Why,  then,  we  see  to  what  ihis  testimony  comes: 
llnu  it  is',"'     He  afterwards  said  to  me,  "  Did  you 
Jtmerve  the  wonderful  confidence  with  wliitli  young 
Tytler  advanced  with  his  front  ready  brazed?"] 

I  mentioned  this  as  a  remarkable  proof  how  liable 

'  [Tlietc  aiE  ihe  wnnU  of  lli:  fini  edition,  in  ticu  of  which,  fcir  a  icamn  ihsl 
•■  qwar  pramlWiMr.  Botwcll  iflerwuds  lubntituicd  ibevaTds  "xmieothet 
t«iA,  \  oong  Sit.  Tytia,  ihe  advocate,  bccanic  anctnanls  a  lord  of  scsion, 
mia  dK  tide  of  Lord  WDdehouKlIc. — Eu,] 

•  I  doiirc  not  ID  be  nndeTUnid  U  i^eeing  ciilircly  whh  the  ojiinions  of  Dr. 
Mnoo.  vbich  I  rdUe  irithaut  nn;  rcinuli.  The  in>ay  iuiitailoiLi,  howvcer, 
<f  FIb^L  ifanl  hue  ban  publiilirjd,  confiim  thb  obMtnUMn  in  a  eonbidcrable 

tpec— BOSWELL. 

'  [In  place  of  ihU  pmuige  of  ihe  finl  edition,  Mr.  Dnvell  an«wiitd>  subati- 
«M  thr  ftflleiriog :  "  Out  gmlleinan  in  comninj  nptOBiiDg  his  upinion  '  ihal 
Ftapl  *u  cntainly  gEnoine,  for  that  lie  hod  hraid  ■  gr«H  part  of  ii  rqicatnl 
M  we  oiigiaBl,' — Dr.  Johnaan  indignnoUy  aAcA  him,  wIiMber  hu  iuuJ.ciIimU 
be  (•ieml ;  lo  vhich  u  axuva  being  fjiian  in  ibe  neiJHlivih,  ■  Why,  llu'n.'  wid 
K«  lo  what  !''■(  Uslimonf  COOKS  ^  lliun  ii  iK."'-_Uij,] 
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HeMdL  ^^^  mind  of  man  is  to  credulity,  when  not  guarded 
by  such  strict  examination  as  that  which  Dr.  Johnson 
habitually  practised.  The  talents  and  int^^ty  of 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  remark  are  unquestion- 
able ;  yet,  had  not  Dr.  Johnson  made  him  advert  to 
the  consideration,  that  he  who  does  not  understand  a 
language  cannot  know  that  something  which  is  re- 
cited to  him  is  in  that  language,  he  might  have  be- 
lieved, and  reported  to  this  hour,  that  he  had  **  heard 
a  great  part  of  Fingal  repeated  in  the  original.'' 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  who  may  think  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of 
Caledonian  credulity  and  inaccuracy  too  strong,  it  is 
but  fair  to  add,  that  he  admitted  the  same  kind  of 
ready  belief  might  be  found  in  his  own  country. 
"  He  would  undertake,"  he  said,  **  to  write  an  epick 
poem  on  the  story  of  Robin  Hood,  and  half  England, 
to  whom  the  names  and  places  he  should  mention  in 
it  are  familiar,  would  believe  and  declare  they  had 
heard  it  from  their  earliest  years." 

One  of  his  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  Fingal, 
during  the  conversation  at  Ulinish,  is  omitted  in  my 
Journal,  but  I  perfectly  recollect  it.  "  Why  is  not 
the  original  deposited  in  some  publick  library,  instead 
of  exhibiting  attestations  of  its  existence  ?  Suppose 
there  were  a  question  in  a  court  of  justice,  whether 
a  man  be  dead  or  alive.  You  aver  he  is  alive,  and 
you  bring  fifty  witnesses  to  swear  it.  I  answer, 
*  Why  do  you  not  produce  the  man  ?' "  This  is  an 
argument  founded  on  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  law  of  evidence,  which  Gilbert  ^  would  have  held 
to  be  irrefragable. 

I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  any 
precise  decided  opinion  upon  this  question,  as  to 
which   I  believe  more  than   some,   and   less   than 

>  [Chief  Buon  Gilbert  wrote  m  treatise  on  Evidence.— Ely] 
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others.     The  subject  appears  to  have  now  become  T"" 
Very  uninteresting  to  the  publick.     That  Fingal  is 
not  from  beginning  to  end  a  translation  from  the 
Gaelick,  but  that  some  passages  have  been  supplied 
by  the  editor  to  connect  the  whole,  I  have  heard  ad- 
mitted by  very  warm  advocates  for  its  authenticity. 
If  this  be  the  case,  why  are  not  these  distinctly  ascer- 
tained ?     Antiquaries  and  admirers  of  the  work  may 
complain,  that  they  are  in  a  situation  similar  to  that 
of  the  unhappy  gentleman  whose  wife  informed  him, 
on  ber  deathbed,  that  one  of  their  reputed  children 
was  not  his;  and,  when  he  eagerly  begged  her  to 
dedare  which  of  them  it  was,  she  answered,  "  That      i 
you  shall  never  know ;"  and  expired,  leaving  him  in      I 
irremediable  doubt  as  to  them  all. 

I  beg  leave  now  to  say  something  upon  second- 
sgfat,  of  which  I  have  related  two  instances,  as  they 
impressed  my  mind  at  the  time  '.  1  own,  I  returned 
from  the  Hebrides  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
faith  in  the  many  stories  of  that  kind  which  I  heard 
with  a  too  easy  acquiescence,  without  any  close  exa- 
nination  of  the  evidence  :  but,  since  that  time,  my 
belief  in  those  stories  has  been  much  weakened,  by 
reflecting  on  the  careless  inaccuracy  of  narrative  in 
curuiuon  matters,  from  which  we  may  certainly  con- 
dude  that  there  may  be  the  same  in  what  is  more 
extraordinary.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  add,  that 
the  belief  in  second-sight  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hjgh- 
bnds  and  Isles. 

Some  years  after  our  Tour,  a  cause  was  tried  in 
Ihe  court  of  session,  where  the  principal  fact  to  be 
iscertained  was,  whether  a  ship-master,  who  used  to 
bn^ueut    the    AVestern   Highlands   and    Isles,  was 

■  [See  Mackod'a  Mcnioiis En.) 
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Tour  to  drowned  in  one  particular  year,  or  in  the  year  after. 

H«brid.      .  ,/-./.  ^ 

A  great  mumber  of  witnesses  from  those  parts  were 
examined  on  each  side,  and  swore  directly  contrary 
to  each  other  upon  this  simple  question.  One  of 
them,  a  very  respectable  chieftain,  who  told  me  a 
story  of  second-sight,  which  I  have  not  mentioned^ 
but  which  I  too  implicitly  believed,  had  in  this  case, 
previous  to  this  publick  examination,  not  only  said^ 
but  attested  under  his  hand,  that  he  had  seen  the 
ship-master  in  the  year  subsequent  to  that  in  which 
the  court  was  finally  satisfied  he  was  drowned.  When 
interrogated  with  the  strictness  of  judicial  inquiry, 
and  under  the  awe  of  an  oath,  he  recollected  himself 
better,  and  retracted  what  he  had  formerly  asserted, 
apologising  for  his  inaccuracy,  by  telling  the  judges, 
"A  man  will  say  what  he  will  not  swear.^*  By 
many  he  was  much  censured,  and  it  was  maintained 
that  every  gentleman  would  be  as  attentive  to  truth 
without  the  sanction  of  an  oath  as  with  it.  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  he  himself  was  distinguished  at  all 
times  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  controverted 
this  proposition ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  this  was  not, 
though  it  ought  to  be,  the  case,  urged  the  very  dif- 
ferent decisions  of  elections  under  Mr.  Grenville*s 
Act,  from  those  formerly  made.  "Gentlemen  will 
not  pronounce  upon  oath,  what  they  would  have  said, 
and  voted  in  the  house,  without  that  sanction.'* 

However  diflScult  it  may  be  for  men  who  believe 
in  preternatural  communications,  in  modem  times, 
to  satisfy  those  who  are  of  a  difierent  opinion,  they 
may  easily  refute  the  doctrine  of  their  opponents, 
who  impute  a  belief  in  second-sight  to  superstition. 
To  entertain  a  visionary  notion  that  one  sees  a  di- 
stant or  future  event  may  be  called  superstition  ;  but 
the  correspondence  of  tlxe  fact  or  event  with  such  an 
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le  fancy,  though  cer 
derful,  if  proved,  has  no  more  connexion  with  su- 
perstition than  magnetism  or  electricity. 

After  dinner  various  topicks  were  discussed ;  but 
I  recollect  only  one  particular.  Dr.  Johnson  compared 
the  different  talents  of  Garrick  and  Foote,  as  cora- 
panions,  and  gave  Garrick  greatly  the  preference  for 
elegance,  though  he  allowed  Foote  extraordinary 
powers  of  entertainment.  He  said,  "Garrick  is  re- 
strained by  some  principle;  but  Foote  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  unlimited  range.  Grarrick  has  some 
delicacy  of  feeling;  it  is  possible  to  put  him  out ; 
you  may  get  the  better  of  him :  but  Foote  is  the 
roost  incompressible  fellow  that  I  ever  knew:  when 
you  havf  driven  him  into  a  corner,  and  think  you 
ire  sure  of  him,  he  nms  through  between  your  l^s, 
or  jumps  over  your  head,  and  makes  his  escape." 

Dr.  Erskiiie  and  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  two  very 
tespectable  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  supped  with  us, 
u  did  the  Reverend  Dr.  Webster.  The  conversatiou 
himed  on  the  Moravian  missions,  and  on  the  me- 
Ihodists.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  in  general,  that  mis- 
BODsries  were  too  sanguiue  in  their  accounts  of  their 
■access  among  savages,  and  that  much  of  what  they 
tell  is  not  to  be  believed.  He  owned  that  the  me- 
Ibodists  bad  done  good ;  had  spread  religious  im- 
pressions among  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind  ;  but, 
be  said,  they  had  great  bitterness  against  other 
Christians,  and  that  he  never  could  get  a  methodist 
to  explain  in  what  he  excelled  others  ;  that  it  always 
ended  in  the  indispensable  necessity  of  hearing  one  of 
flieir  preachers. 

Thursday,  Wtk  November. — Principal  Robertson 
came  to  us  as  we  sat  at  breakfast ;  he  advanced  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  repeating  a  line  of  Virgil,  which  I  forget. 
1  suppose,  either 
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Tour  to  Po>^  TvkM  casus,  per  tot  diarrimins  vmun  S 

Hebrid. 

or 

—  inultam  ille  et  tsrxis  jsctstus,  ei  alto^  ^ 

Every  body  had  accosted  us  with  some  studied  com- 
pliment on  our  return.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  I  am 
really  ashamed  of  the  congratulations  which  we  re- 
ceive. We  are  addressed  as  if  we  had  made  a  voyage 
to  Nova  Zembla,  and  suffered  five  persecutions  in 
Japan."  And  he  afterwards  remarked,  that  '*  to  see 
a  man  come  up  with  a  formal  air,  and  a  Latin  line, 
when  we  had  no  fatigue  and  no  danger,  was  pro- 
voking." I  told  him,  he  was  not  sensible  of  the 
danger,  having  lain  under  cover  in  the  boat,  during 
the  storm :  he  was  like  the  chicken,  that  hides  its 
head  under  its  wing,  and  then  thinks  itself  safe. 

Lord  Elibank  came  to  us,  as  did  Sir  William 
Forbes.  The  rash  attempt  in  1745  being  mentioned, 
I  observed,  that  it  would  make  a  fine  piece  of  history  ^ 
Dr.  Johnson  said  it  would.  Lord  Elibank  doubted 
whether  any  man  of  this  age  could  give  it  impar- 
tially. Johnson.  ^*  A  man,  by  talking  with  those 
of  different  sides,  who  were  actors  in  it,  and  putting 
down  all  that  he  hears,  may  in  time  collect  the  ma- 
terials of  a  good  narrative.  You  are  to  consider,  all 
history  was  at  first  oral.  I  suppose  Voltaire  was  fifty 
years  in  collecting  his  *  Louis  XIV.'  which  he  did 
in  the  way  that  I  am  proposing."  Robertson. 
^^He  did  so.      He  lived  much  with  all  the  great 

*  Through  various  haauds  and  events  we  move. — Dryden,^Bo8WEJsJs, 

*  Long  utbours  both  by  sea  and  land  he  bore. — Dryden.-^BoswKii^ 

3  [It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  master  hand  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wfaidi  has 
created  a  European  interest  in  the  details  of  the  Scotch  character  and  manneni 
should  give  us  a  history  of  the  young  Prere.ider*s  proc^ings.  Mr.  BoBwell'a 
notes,  the  work  called  ^^Ascanius,**  the  journals  in  the  Lockhart  papers,  and 
the  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  contain  a  great  deal  of  the  princess  per- 
sonal history ;  and  the  archives  of  Jie  public-<}ifice8  and  the  Stuart  papen 
would  probably  be  open  to  his  inquiries.  There  is  perhaps  little  new  to  tell» 
but  it  might  be  collected  into  one  view,  and  the  iutercst  heightened  by  hii 
admirable  powers  of  narration. — Ed.] 
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peuple  who  were  concerned  in  that  reign,  and  heard  Tourm 
tiiein  talk  of  every  tiling;  and  then  either  took  Mr. 
Boswell's  way  of  writing  down  what  be  heard,  or, 
which  is  as  good,  preserved  it  in  his  memory  ;  for  he 
has  a  wonderful  memory."     With  the  leave,  however, 
of  this  elegant  historian,  no  man's  memory  can  pre- 
serve facts  or  sayings  with  such  fidelity  as  may  be 
done  by  writing  them  down  when  they  are  recent. 
Dr.  Robertson  said,  "  It  was  now  full  time  to  make 
such  a  collection  as  Dr.  Johnson  suggested  ;  for  many      ^H 
of  the  people  who  were  then  in  arms  were  dropping     ^H 
ofT;  and  both  whigs  and  Jacobites  were  now  come  to     ^^| 
talk  with  moderation."     Lord  Elibank  said  to  him,     ^H 
"  Mr.  Robertson,  the  first  thing  that  gave  me  a  high      ^H 
opinion  of  you  was  your  saying  in  the  Select  So-      ^^ 
ciety  ',  while  parties  ran  high,  soon  after  the  year 
1745,  that  you  did  not  think  worse  of  a  man's  moral 
character  for  his  having  been  in  rebellion.     This  was 
Teuturing  to  utter  a  liberal  sentiment,  while    both 
sides  bad  a  detestation  of  each  other." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  being  in  rebellion  from      ^H 
a  notion  of  another's  right  was  not  connected  M'itli      ^H 
depravity  ;  and  that  we  had  this  proof  of  it,  that  all      ^H 
maiikiud  applauded  the  pardoning  of  rebels;  which 
tbey  would  not  do  in  the  case  of  robbers  and  mur- 
derers.    He  said,  with  a  smile,  that  "he  wondered 
that  the  phrase  of  unnatural  rebellion  should  be  so 
much  used,  for  that  all  rebellion  was  natural  to  man." 


As  I  kept  no  Journal  of  any  thing  that  |>assed 
after  this  morning,  I  shall,  from  memory,  group  to- 
gether this  and  the  other  days,  till  that  on  which 

■  A  ittdaj  fot  dcbaCc  in  Ki1ii)tjurg)i,  comisiin^  uf  ilic  mini  eiiiiiiciit  men 
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Tour  to  Dr.  Johnson  departed  for  London.  They  were  in 
all  nine  days ;  on  which  he  dined  at  Lady  Colvill's, 
Lord  Hailes's,  SirAdolphus  Oughton's,  Sir  Alexander 
Dick*s,  Principal  Robertson's,  Mr.  M'Laurin's,  and 
thrice  at  Lord  Elibank's  seat  in  the  country,  where 
we  also  passed  two  nights.  He  supped  at  the  Ho- 
nourable Alexander  Gordon's,  now  one  of  our  judges, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Rockville ;  at  Mr.  Naime's,  now 
also  one  of  our  judges,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan ; 
at  Dr.  Blair's,  and  Mr.  Tytler's ;  and  at  my  house 
thrice,  one  evening  with  a  numerous  company,  chiefly 
gentlemen  of  the  law ;  another  with  Mr.  Menzies  of 
Culdares,  and  Lord  Monboddo,  who  disengaged  him- 
self  on  purpose  to  meet  him;  and  the  evening  on 
which  we  returned  from  Lord  Elibank's,  he  supped 
with  my  wife  and  me  by  ourselves. 

He  breakfasted  at  Dr.  Webster's,  at  old  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's,  and  at  Dr.  Blacklock's ;  and  spent  one  fore- 
noon at  my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell's,  who  showed  him  his 
curious  museum ;  and,  as  he  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
and  a  physician  bred  in  the  school  of  Boerhaave,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  pleased  with  his  company. 

On  the  mornings  when  he  breakfasted  at  my  house, 
he  had,  from  ten  o'clock  till  one  or  two,  a  constant 
levee  of  various  persons,  of  very  different  characters 
and  descriptions.  I  could  not  attend  him,  being 
obliged  to  be  in  the  court  of  session ;  but  my  wife 
was  so  good  as  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  to  the  endless  task  of  pouring  out  tea  for 
my  friend  and  his  visitors. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  his  time  at  Edinburgh. 
He  said  one  evening  to  me,  in  a  fit  of  languor,  "Sir, 
we  have  been  harassed  by  invitations."  I  ac- 
quiesced. "  Ay,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  but  how  much 
worse  would  it  have  been  if  we  had  been  neglected  ?" 

From  what  has  been  recorded  in  this  Journal,  it 
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majr  well  be  supjwsed  that  a  variety  of  admirable  'i 
coDVersatiun  has  been  lost,  by  my  neglect  to  preserve 
it.      I  shall  endeavotur  to  recollect  some  of  it  as  well 
as  I  ran. 

At  Lady  Colvill's,  to  whom  I  ain  proud  to  intro- 
duce any  stranger  of  eminence,  that  he  may  see  what 
dimity  nnd  grace  is  to  be  found  iu  Scotland,  an 
(Acer  observed  that  he  had  heard  Lonl  Mansfield 
WIS  not  a  great  Englisli  iawyer.  JoirNsoN.  "Why, 
tir,  siippoi&ing  Lord  Mansfield  not  to  have  the  splen- 
did talents  which  he  possesses,  he  must  be  a  great 
English  lawyer,  from  having  been  so  long  at  the  bar, 
ind  having  passed  through  so  many  of  the  great 
offices  of  the  law.  Sir,  you  may  as  well  maintain 
that  a  carrier,  who  has  driven  a  packhorse  between 
Edinburgh  and  Berwick  for  thirty  years,  does  not 
know  tile  road,  as  that  Lord  Mansfield  does  not  know 
the  law  of  England." 

At  Rlr.  Nairne's  he  drew  the  character  of  Richard- 
son, the  author  of  Clarisxa,  with  a  strong  yet  deli- 
cate pencil.  1  lament  much  that  I  have  not  pre- 
lerred  it ;  I  only  remember  that  he  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  virtues ;  but  observed  tliat 
"  his  perpetual  study  was  to  ward  off  petty  incon- 
reuiencies,  and  procure  petty  pleasures ;  that  his 
Io»e  of  continual  superiority  was  such  that  he  took 
tUK  to  be  always  surrounded  by  women,  who  listened 
to  hiin  implicitly,  and  did  not  venture  to  controvert 
his  opinions  ' ;  and  that  his  desire  of  distinction  was 
n  great,  that  he  used  to  give  large  vails  to  the 
Speaker  Onslow's  servants,  that  they  might  treat  liini 
with  reapect" 

On  the  same  evening,  he  would  not  allow  that  the 
private  life  of  a  judge,  in  England,  was  required  to 


pnvate  lit 
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Tour  to  be  80  strictly  decorous  as  I  supposed.  "  Why  then, 
sir  (said  I),  according  to  your  account,  an  English 
judge  may  ju?t  live  like  a  gentleman/'  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir, — if  he  can  \" 

At  Mr.  Tytler's,  I  happened  to  tell  that  one  even- 
ing, a  great  many  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Hugh  Blair 
and  I  were  sitting  together  in  the  pit  of  Drury-lane 
playhouse,  in  a  wild  freak  of  youthful  extravagance, 
I  entertained  the  audience ^o^^i^'ot^fy,  by  imitating 
the  lowing  of  a  cow.  A  little  while  after  I  had  told 
this  story,  I  differed  from  Dr.  Johnson,  I  suppose  too 
confidently,  upon  some  point,  which  I  now  forget. 
He  did  not  spare  me.  "  Nay,  sir  (said  he),  if  yon 
cannot  talk  better  as  a  man,  I'd  have  you  bellow 
like  a  cow  ^." 

At  Dr.  Webster's,  he  said,  that  he  believed  hardly 
any  man  died  without  affectation.  This  remark  ap- 
I)ears  to  me  to  be  well  founded,  and  will  account  for 
many  of  the  celebrated  deathbed  sayings  which  are 
recorded. 

On  one  of  the  evenings  at  my  house,  when  he  told 
that  Lord  Lovat  boasted  to  an  English  nobleman, 
that,  though  he  had  not  his  wealth,  he  had  two  thou- 
sand men  whom  he  could  at  any  time  call  into  the 
field,  the  Honourable  Alexander  Gordon  observed, 
that  those  two  thousand  men  brought  him  to  the 
block.  **  True,  sir  (said  Dr.  Johnson) :  but  you  may 
just  as  well  argue  concerning  a  man  who  has  fallen 

>  [And  yet  see  {aniCy  t.  iL  p.  344)  his  censure  of  Lord  Mooboddo  for  wearing 
a  round  hat  in  the  country i£D-] 

*  As  I  have  been  scrupulously  exact  in  relating  anecdotes  concerning  odier 
persons,  I  shall  not  withhold  any  part  of  this  story,  however  ludknwa.  I  was 
so  successful  in  this  boyish  frolick,  that  the  uniTenal  cry  of  the  galleries  waiL 
^  Encore  the  cow  !  Encore  the  cow  !**  In  the  pride  of  my  heart  I  attempm 
imitations  of  some  other  animals,  but  with  very  inferior  effect.  My  reyenod 
friend,  anxious  for  my  fame,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  eamestocHi 
addressed  me  thus :  ''  My  dear  sir,  I  would  confine  myself  to  the  con  /** Bos- 
well.  [  Blair *s  advice  was  expressed  more  emphatically,  and  with  a  peculiar 
burr — **  Stick  to  the  cow,  raon  !" — ^^Valter  Scott.] 
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OTer  a  precipice  to  which  he  has  walked  too  near, —  1 
'  His  two  legs  brought  him  to  that,'  is  he  not  the 
better  for  having  two  legs  ?" 

At  Dr.  Blair's  I  left  him,  in  order  to  attend  a 
consultation,  during  which  he  and  his  amiable  host 
were  by  themselves,  I  returned  to  supper,  at  which 
were  Principal  Robertson,  Mr.  Nairne,  and  some 
other  gentlemen.  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Blair,  I 
remember,  talked  well  u|)on  subordination  and  go- 
Temment ;  and,  as  my  friend  and  I  were  walking 
borne,  he  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  these  two  dot-tors  are 
good  men,  and  wise  men."  I  begged  of  Dr.  Blair  to 
Kcolleet  what  he  could  of  the  long  conversation  that 
passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  him  alone,  this 
fTening,  and  he  obligingly  wTote  to  me  as  follows : 

"3d  March,  I78.V 

"  Dkab  8IB, — As  so  many  yearn  have  intervened  since  I 
Aneed  U>  have  that  conversation  with  Dr,  Johnson  in  my 
lk|^|*to  which  you  refer,  I  have  Torgotten  most  of  what  then 
I  |SH3  ;  but  remember  that  I  was  both  instructed  and  enter- 
t^Kil  by  it-  Amonj;  otlier  subjeetB,  the  discourse  happening 
to  turn  on  modem  Latin  poets,  the  doctor  expressed  a  very  fa- 
rgarable  opiniun  of  Buchunon,  and  instantly  repeated,  from 
tN^nning  to  end,  an  ode  of  his,  entitled  Caleaiitp  Maia  {the 
tleretith  in  his  Macellanforum  Libtr),  bej^nning  with  these 
«oftU,  '  Sah-eic  sacrU  aeliciis  game,'  with  which  I  had  formerly 
be«n  onjicciuainted  ;  but  upon  perusing  it,  the  praise  which  he 
bMtoweil  upon  it,  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  Buclianan's  poetical 
CdnpoAitionfl,  appeared  to  me  very  just.  lie  also  repeated  to 
tiK  ■  LtttiR  ode  he  had  composed  in  one  of  the  western  islands, 
from  which  he  had  lately  returned.  We  had  much  discourse 
<umtming  his  excursion  to  those  islands,  with  which  he  cx- 
preaavd  himself  as  having  been  highly  pleased ;  tallied  in  a 
bvourable  manner  of  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
yartjcaluly  spoke  much  of  his  happiness  in  having  you  for  his 
cmnpanion ;  and  said  that  the  longer  he  knew  you,  he  loved 
•ad  rateented  you  the  more.  This  conversation  passed  in  the 
interval  l>etween  tea  and  Bup|)er,  when  we  were  by  ourselves, 
You,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  who  were  with  us  at  supper, 
have  often  taken  notice  that  he  was  uncommonly  bland  and  gay 
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Tour  to  that  eveDing^  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  all  who  were  pres^it. 
Hebrid.    j;]j^  jg  g\\  that  I  can  recollect  distinctly  of  tliat  long  conversa- 
tion.   Yours  ancerely,  "  Hugh  Blaib." 

At  Lord  Hailes's  we  spent  a  most  agreeable  day ; 
but  again  I  must  lament  that  I  was  so  indolent  as  to 
let  almost  all  that  passed  evaporate  into  oblivion. 
Dr.  Johnson  observed  there,  that  "  it  is  wonderful 
how  ignorant  many  officers  of  the  army  are,  consi- 
dering how  much  leisure  they  have  for  study,  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge/*  I  hope  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  for  he  maintained  that  many  of  them  were 
ignorant  of  things  belonging  immediately  to  their 
own  profession ;  *^  for  instance,  many  cannot  tell  how 
far  a  musket  will  carry  a  bullet  ;**  in  proof  of  which, 
I  suppose,  he  mentioned  some  particular  person,  for 
Lord  Hailes,  from  whom  I  solicited  what  he  could 
recollect  of  that  day,  writes  to  me  as  follows : 

''As  to  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  about  the  ignorance  of 
officers^  in  the  length  that  a  musket  will  carry^  my  brother. 
Colonel  Dalrymple^  was  present^  and  he  thought  that  the  doc- 
tor was  either  mistaken^  by  putting  the  question  wrong,  or  that 
he  had  conversed  on  the  subject  with  some  person  out  of 
service. 

''  Was  it  upon  that  occasion  that  he  expressed  no  curiosity 
to  see  tlie  room  at  Dumfermline  where  Charles  I.  was  bom  ? 
'  I  know  that  he  was  bom  (said  he) ;  no  matter  where.'  Did 
he  envy  us  the  birthplace  of  the  king?" 

Near  the  end  of  his  "  Journey,"  Dr.  Johnson  has 
given  liberal  praise  to  Mr.  Braidwood's  academy  for 
the  deaf  and  diunb.  When  he  visited  it,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  was  truly  characteristical  of 
our  great  lexicographer.  "  Pray,"  said  he,  "  can  they 
pronounce  any  long  words?"  Mr.  Braidwood  in- 
formed him  they  could.  Upon  which  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  one  of  his  .sequipedalia  verim,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  tlie  scholars,  and  he  was  satisfied.     My 
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readers  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  what  the  word  Tout  w 
H-as ;  but  I  cannot  gratify  their  curiosity.  Mr.  Braid- 
n-ood  told  me  it  remained  lon^  in  his  school,  but  had 
been  lost  before  I  made  my  inquii-y  '. 

Dr.  Johnson  one  day  visited  the  court  of  session. 
He  thought  the  mode  of  pleading  there  too  vehement, 
and  too  much  addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  judges. 
•*  This,"  said  he,  "  is  not  the  Areopagus." 

At  old  Mr.  Drummond's,  Sir  John  Dalryniple 
quaintly  said,  the  two  noblest  animals  in  the  world 
were  a  Scotch  Highlander  and  an  English  sailor. 
"  \\Tiy,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  shall  say  nothing 
B8  to  the  Scotch  Highlander  ;  but  as  to  the  English 
sailor,  I  cannot  agree  with  you."  Sir  John  said  he 
was  generous  in  giving  away  his  money.  Johnson. 
"Sir.  he  throws  away  his  money,  without  thought, 
and  without  merit.  I  do  not  call  a  tree  generous, 
that  sheds  its  fruit  at  every  breeze."  Sir  John  having 
affected  to  complain  of  the  attacks  made  upon  his 
"Memoirs,"  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *'Nay,vsir,  do  not 
complain.  It  is  advantageous  to  an  authour,  that 
his  book  should  be  attacked  as  well  as  praised.  Fame 
is  a  shuttlecock.  If  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  To  keep 
it  up,  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends."  Often  have 
I  reflected  on  this  since ;  and,  instead  of  being  angry 
at  many  of  those  who  have  written  against  me,  have 
oiiiled  to  think  that  they  were  unintentionally  sub- 
senient  to  ray  fame,  by  using  a  battledoor  to  make 
me  t>irum  roUtare  per  ora. 

'  [One  of  ihi  hral  oilics  of  our  Ofjf  "Joca  noi  wish  lo  pcevent  (he  udmiren 
•(  ibc  inrarra)  ».-"ii  aervilfiM  myle,  whic'i  gcntrilljpreTflileilfof  a  century  before 
Pk  MnMon'i  ffiCTf^c  *iitiii(p  vm  known,  ftotn  «ijay>ii(t  tlie  liu|(h  ihM  thla 
Mar  ma;  poducE,  in  vhich  he  ii  yaj  ready  to  join  tliem."  He,  ba<*e*er, 
IHM«ts  me  to  obKivi!,  tlut  '■'•  my  fiiend  very  properly  <ho^  >  long  word  oa  lliii 
vmtimt.  not,  H  u  bdiered,  TTom  hit  prediiecdoa  Ibr  polyayHabiM  (though  b« 
uiunlj  hail  a  due  re-p«rt  fur  tlitnij,  but  in  crrder  to  put  iXi.  BmidwondV  shill 
«>thE  nrlctnl  mt.  and  totrv  the  dEtacy  of  his  inilmction  by  tlie  moot  difficult 

nmnBortb«nrf:iiii.>i  ofhi*  pHrii)t.''_BoKirBM .     (The  r'lVif  wm  nrabaHr 

Di.  BUir M"iLTEn  Sloit, 
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Tour  to  At  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  from  that  absence  of 
mind  to  which  every  man  is  at  times  subject,  I  told, 
in  a  blundering  manner.  Lady  EgUntoune's  compli. 
mentary  adoption  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  her  son ;  for  I 
unfortunately  stated  that  her  ladyship  adopted  him 
as  her  son,  in  consequence  of  her  having  been  married 
the  year  after  he  was  born.  Dr.  Johnson  instantly 
corrected  me.  **  Sir,  don't  you  perceive  that  you  are 
defaming  the  countess?  For,  supposing  me  to.be 
her  son,  and  that  she  was  not  married  till  the  year 
after  my  birth,  I  must  have  been  her  natural  son." 
A  young  lady^  of  quality,  who  was  present,  very 
handsomely  said,  ^^  Might  not  the  son  have  justified 
the  fault?"  My  friend  was  much  flattered  by  this 
compliment,  which  he  never  forgot.  When  in  m<xre 
than  ordinary  spirits,  and  talking  of  his  journey  in 
Scotland,  he  has  called  to  me,  ^*  Boswell,  what  was  it 
that  the  young  lady  of  quality  said  of  me  at  Sir 
Alexander  Dick's  ?"  Nobody  will  doubt  that  I  was 
happy  in  r^j)eating  it. 

My  illustrious  friend,  being  now  desirous  to  be 
again  in  the  great  theatre  of  life  and  animated  ex- 
ertion, took  a  place  in  the  coach,  which  was  to  set 
out  for  London  on  Monday  the  22d  of  November.  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  pressed  him  to  come  on  the  Saturday 
before,  to  his  house  at  Cranston,  which  being  twelve 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  upon  the  middle  road  to  New- 
castle (Dr.  Johnson  had  come  to  Edinburgh  by  Ber- 
wick, and  along  the  naked  coast),  it  would  make  his 
journey  easier,  as  the  coach  would  take  him  up  at  a 
more  seasonable  hour  than  that  at  which  it  sets  out. 
Sir  John,  I  perceived,  was  ambitious  of  having  such 
a  guest ;  but  as  I  was  well  assured,  that  at  this  very 
time  he  had  joined  with  some  of  his  prejudiced  coun- 

*  [Probably  one  of  the  Laclies  Lindsay,  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres— 
W^ALTER  Scott.]  • 
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tr\Tiien  in  railing  at  Dr.  Johnson,  and  tiad  said,  lie  T..ur( 
wondered  bow  any  gentleman  of  Scotland  could  keep 
company  with  him,  I  thonght  he  did  Dot  deserve  the 
honour;  yet,  as  it  might  be  a  convenience  to  Dr. 
Johuson,  I  contrived  that  he  should  accept  the  iii- 
Titation,  and  engaged  to  conduct  tiim.  I  resolved  that, 
on  our  way  to  Sir  John's,  we  should  make  a  little       _ 
dmiit  by  Rosliu  Castle  and  Hawthoi'nden,  and  wished      ■ 
to  set  tnit  soon  after  breakfast ;  but  young  Mr.  Tytler      I 
nune  to  .show  Dr.  Johnson  sotne  essays  which  he  had      m 
initten  ;  and  my  great  friend,  who  wa.s  exceedingly      H 
obUgiug  when  thus  coiisu!te«l,  was  detained  so  long      I 
Oiat  it  was,  I  believe,  one  o'clock  before  we  got  into      H 
oar  post-chaise.     I  found  tliat  we  should  be  too  late      ■ 
for  diuner  at  Sir  John  Dalrjinple's,  to  which  we  were       I 
engaged;   but  I  would  by  no  means  lose  the  pleasure       ■ 
of  seeing  my  friend  at  Ilawlhorndeii, — of  seeing  .SV/?«       I 
JukiMOH  at  the  very  spot  where  lien  Jonnou  visited       I 
the  learned  and  poetical  Drninniond.  I 

We  surveyed  Ro.slin  Castle,  the  romantic  scene  1 
irouiid  it,  and  the  beautiful  Gothick  chapel,  and 
dined  and  drank  tea  at  the  inn ;  after  which  we  pro- 
reeded  to  Hawihornden,  and  viewed  the  caves  ;  and  I 
an  the  while  had  Rare  Hen  in  my  mind,  and  was  . 
pleaset)  to  think  that  this  place  was  now  visited  by 
another  celebrateil  wit  of  England. 

Br  this  time  "  the  waning  night  was  growing  old." 
snd  we  were  yet  several  miles  from  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple's.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  seem  much  troubled 
St  our  having  treated  the  baronet  with  so  little  atten- 
tioo  to  politeness  ;  but  when  I  talked  of  the  grievous 
disappointment  it  must  have  l)een  to  him  that  we  did 
not  come  to  the  Jeasf  that  lie  had  prepared  for  us  (for 
he  told  us  he  had  killed  a  seven-year-old  sheep  on 
purpose),  my  friend  got  into  a  nierrv  mood,  and  jocu- 
larly said,  "I  dare  say,  sir,  he  has  been  very  sadly 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Tour  to  distressed ;  nay,  we  do  not  know  but  the  consequence 
may  have  been  fatal.  Let  me  try  to  describe  his 
situation  in  his  own  historical  style.  I  have  as  good 
a  right  to  make  him  think  and  talk,  as  he  has  to  tell 
us  how  people  thought  and  talked  a  hundred  years 
ago,  of  which  he  has  no  evidence.  All  history^  so 
far  as  it  is  not  supported  by  contemporary  evidence^ 
IS  romance. — Stay  now — let  us  consider  !**  He  then 
(heartily  laughing  all  the  while)  proceeded  iu  his 
imitation,  I  am  sure  to  the  following  effect,  though 
now,  at  the  distance  of  almost  twelve  years,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  recollect  all  the  precise  words. 

"  Dinner  being  ready^  he  wondered  that  his  guests  were  not 
yet  come.  His  wonder  was  soon  succeeded  by  impatience. 
He  walked  about  the  room  in  anxious  agitation ;  sometimes  he 
looked  at  his  watch^  sometimes  he  looked  out  at  the  window 
with  an  eager  gaze  of  expectation^  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  various  accidents  of  human  life.  His  family  beheld  him 
with  mute  concern.  '  Surely/  said  he^  with  a  sigh>  *  they  will 
not  fail  me.'  The  mind  of  man  can  bear  a  certain  pressure ; 
but  ther^  is  a  point  when  it  can  bear  no  more.  A  rope  was  in 
his  view,  and  he  died  a  Roman  death  ^" 

It  was  very  late  before  we  reached  the  seat  of  Sir 
John  Dalrymple^,  who,  certainly  with  some  reason, 
was  not  in  very  good  humour.  Our  conversation  was 
not  brilliant.  We  supped,  and  went  to  bed  in  ancient 
rooms,  which  would  have  better  suited  the  climate  of 
Italy  in  summer,  than  that  of  Scotland  in  the  month 
of  November. 

I  recollect  no  conversation  of  the  next  day  worth 

>  *'  Eiiex  was  at  that  time  confined  to  the  same  chamber  of  the  Tower  from 
which  his  fitther  Lord  Capel  had  been  led  to  death,  and  in  which  his  wifi^ 
grandfather  had  inflicted  a  voluntary  death  upon  himself.  When  he  saw  hit 
mend  carried  to  what  he  reckoned  certain  fate,  their  common  enemies  enioyfaig 
the  spectacle,  and  reflected  that  it  was  he  who  had  forced  Lord  Howard  umq 
the  confidence  of  Russell,  he  retired,  and,  by  a  Roman  deaths  put  an  end  to 
his  misery.** — Dalrymple^s  Memoir t  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  L  p.  36, 

3  [They  seem  to  have  behaved  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple  with  wanton  incivility. 
—Ed.] 
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presening,  except  one  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  Tmirw 
will  be  a  valuable  text  for  many  decent  old  dowagers, 
and  other  good  company,  in  various  circles  to  descant 
upon.  He  said,  "  1  am  sorry  I  have  not  learnt  to 
play  at  cards.  It  is  very  useful  iu  life:  it  generates 
kiadnesi!^  and  consolidates  society'."  He  certainly 
coiild  not  mean  deep  play. 

My  friend  and  I  thought  we  should  be  more  com- 
fortable at  the  inn  at  Blackshields,  two  miles  farther 
on.     We  therefore  went  thither  in  the  evening,  and      ^H 
he  was  verj'  entertaining ;  but  I  Iiave  preserved  no-      ^H 
thiDg  but  the  pleasing  remembrance,  and  his  verses      ^H 
on  George  the  Second  aud  Gibber,  and  liis  epita})h     ^^| 
CD  Paruell,  which  be  ^vas  then  so  good  as  to  dictate      ^H 
to  ine-     We  breakfasted  together  next  morning,  and       ^H 
then  the  coach  came,  and  took  him  up.     He  had,  as 
one  of  his  companionR  in  it,  as  far  as  Newcastle,  the 
worthy  and  ingenious  Dr.  Hope,  botanical  professor      ^H 
at  Edinburgh.     Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  used  to      ^H 
speak   of  their   good    fortune  iu  thus  accidentally      ^| 
meeting;  for  they  had  much  instructive  couversa- 
tion,  which  is  always  a  must  valuable  enjoyment, 
,   and,  when  found  where  it  is  not  expected,  is  pecu- 
liarly relished. 

I  have  now  completed  ray  account  of  our  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  I  have  brought  Dr.  Johuson  down  to 
Scotland,  and  seen  him  into  the  coach  which  in  a  few 
bfioTS  carried  him  back  into  England.  He  said  to 
me  often,  that  the  time  he  spent  in  this  Tour  was  the 
pleasaulest  part  of  his  life,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
lose  the  recollection  of  it  for  five  hundred  pounds.  1 
»n«wered  I  would  not;  and  he  applauded  my  setting 

■  IThe  Uu  dctlUnt  Doctor  BwUic  advbtd  s  goitlranan  nhosc  ofBci«l  dalie* 

iCROfa  rcej  coiwlantuid  engrossing  nature,  and  whose  beallh  xwinccl  lo  suffiT 

I      fiam  ara-wmk,  10  pla;  al  cuiIb  <n  Ihe  evening,  which  would  tend,  he  said,  In 

i|nvl  ihemiDd,  and  loallay  Iheamlny  cnsied  bflhc  buainmof  thuday. — Eli.j 
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T<mrto  such  E  value  on  an  accession  of  new  images  in  my 
mmd. 

Had  it  not  been  for  me,  I  am  persuaded  Dr.  John- 
son never  would  have  undertaken  such  a  journey  | 
and  I  must  be  allowed  to  assume  some  merit  from 
having  been  the  cause  that  our  language  has  been 
enriched  with  such  a  book  as  that  which  he  published 
on  his  return ;  a  book  which  I  never  read  biit  with 
the  utmost  admiration,  as  I  had  such  opportunities 
of  knowing  from  what  very  meagre  materials  it  wa» 
composed. 

But  my  praise  may  be  supposed  partial ;  and  there-** 
fore  I  shall  insert  two  testimonies,  not  liable  to  that 
objection,  both  written  by  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  ta 
whose  opinions  I  am  confident  the  highest  respect 
will  be  paid,  Lord  Hailes  and  Mr.  Dempster. 

"  LORD  HAILES  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

'«  Newhailes,  6th  Feb.  1775.    ; 

''  SiR^-— I  have  received  much  pleasure  and  much  instnictioa 
from  perusing  the  '  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.' 

'*  I  admire  the  elegance  and  variety  of  description,  and  the 
lively  picture  of  men  and  manners.  I  always  approve  of  the 
morale  often  of  the  political^  reflections.  I  love  the  benevolence 
of  the  authour. 

'*  They  who  search  for  faults  may  possibly  find  them  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  work  of  literature. 

''  For  example^  the  friends  of  the  old  family  say  that  the  era 
of  planting  is  placed  too  late^  at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
I  am  known  to  be  no  friend  of  the  old  family ;  yet  I  would 
place  the  era  of  planting  at  the  restoration ;  after  the  murder  of 
Charles  I.  had  been  expiated  in  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  it. 

"  Before  the  restoration^  few  trees  were  planted^  unless  by 
the  monasdck  drones:  their  successors  (and  worthy  patriots 
they  were)^  the  barons^  first  cut  down  the  trees^and  then  sold 
the  estates.  The  gentleman  at  St  Andrews^  who  said  that  there 
were  but  two  trees  in  Fife^  ought  to  have  added^  that  the  elms 
of  Balmerino  were  sold  within  these  twenty  years,  to  make 
pumps  for  the  fire-engines. 
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"  la  J.  Major  de  Geitia  Scotorvm,  1  i.  i 
i«  a  lingular  passage ; 

" '  Daridi  Cranstoneo  conleiTHneo,  Jum  de  prima  theologis 
licoitia  foret,  duo  ei  consocii  et  faniiliarfs,  et  luei  cum  eo  in 
aitibus  auditores,  scilicet  Jacobus  Almiiin  Senunensis,  et  Prtrus 
Bruxcellensia,  Priedicatoris  ordinis,  in  Sorbpnffi  curia  die  Sor- 
baatco  commtlitoaibus  suia  publice  objecerunt,  gvod  pane  ave- 
aona  pUbtii  Scoll,  sicut  a  quodam  religiose  intellexerunt,  veace~ 
iamlur,  it  virum,  ^em  cholericum  mverant,  honegtis  ealibua  tentarent, 
fat  hoc  infieiari  twujuom  pa/rite  dedecus  ntsus  eat.' 

"  Pray   introduce  our  countryman,   j\lr.   Licentiate    David 
Cranston,  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mt.  Johnson. 
■■  The  syllogism  seems  to  have  been  this; 

They  who  feed  on  oatmeal  are  barbarians ; 

But  the  Scots  feed  on  oatmeal  ; 

Ergo- 

Tbe  licerKiate  dtnied  the  minor.     I  am,  sir,  yonr  most  obedient 

•enram,  "  Dav.  Dalbyhflb." 

"MR.  DEMPSTER  TO  MR.  BOSWELL.  EDINBUHon. 

"Duniiichen,  Itilh  Februtry,  1775. 

"  Sly  DEAR  BoswKLL, — I  cannot  omit  a  moment  to  return 
yoa  my  best  thanks  for  the  entertainment  you  have  furnished 
me,  my  family,  and  guests,  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Jolinson's 
■  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands ;'  and  novr  for  my  sentiments 
iif  it.  I  was  well  entertained.  His  descriptions  are  accurate 
and  vivid.  He  carried  mc  on  the  tour  along  with  him.  I  am 
pleaped  with  the  justice  he  has  done  to  your  humour  and 
vivacity.  *  The  noise  oV  the  wind  being  all  its  own,'  ia  a  bon- 
mol,  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have  omitted,  and  a  rob- 
btry  not  to  have  ascribed  to  its  author '. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
a  Scotchman  need  to  take  amiss.  What  he  suys  of  the  country 
ia  tme,  and  his  obgervations  on  the  people  are  what  must  na- 
turally occur  to  a  sensible,  observing,  and  reflecting  inhabitant  of 
anoMmiralmetriipohs,  whereamnnon  thirty  pounds  a  year  may 
be  brtter  accommodated  with  all  the  little  wants  of  life  than  Col 
or  Sir  Allan.  He  reasons  candidly  about  tiie  second-sight ;  but 
I  wi*h  he  had  inquired  more,  before  he  ventured  to  say  he  even 
donlited  of  the  possibility  of  sucli  an  unusual  and  useless  devi- 
itiaa  fTom  all  the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  notion  of  the 
Hcond-sigbt  I  consider  as  a  remnant  of  superstitious  ignorance 


Call 


[■■  t  kaOM  TMt  dial  I  CTCT  heard  the  wind  to  Itnid  ii 

'  "     Bwwcll  obietvid,  that  lU  noifw  imi  til 

ax  jl." — Jolnuan't  Journey — Wurk4,  • 


\y  olhcT  place  [ta  in 
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Tour  to  and  credulity,  which  a  philosopher  will  set  down  as  audi,  till 
Hebrid.  ^^  contrary  is  clearly  proved,  and  then  it  will  be  claased  among 
the  other  certain,  though  unaccountable  parts  of  onr  natore,  like 
dreams,  and — I  do  not  know  what. 

'^  In  regard  to  the  language,  it  has  the  merit  of  beiiig  all  his 
own.  Many  words  of  foreign  extraction  are  used,  where,  I  be- 
lieve, common  ones  would  do  as  well,  especially  on  famftiar 
occasions.  Yet  I  believe  he  could  not  express  himself  so  £acdU 
bly  in  any  other  style.  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  con- 
cerning the  Erse  language,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  mana-- 
scripts.  I  am  quite  convinced ;  and  I  shall  rank  Ossian,  and 
his  Fingals  and  Oscars,  amongst  the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true 
history  of  our  country,  in  all  time  to  come. 

^'  Upon  the  whole  the  book  cannot  displease,  for  it  has  no 
pretensions.  The  authour  neither  says  he  is  a  geographer,  nor 
an  antiquarian,  nor  very  learned  in  the  History  of  Scotland,  nor 
a  naturalist,  nor  a  fossilist.  The  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  face  of  the  country,  are  all  he  attempts  to  describe,  <nr  seems 
to  have  thought  of.  Much  were  it  to  be  wished  that  they  who 
have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of  course  more  curious, 
regions,  had  all  possessed  his  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of  learn- 
ing, his  observations  on  Glasgow  university  show  he  has  formed 
a  very  sound  judgment.  He  understands  our  climate  too^  and 
he  has  accurately  observed  the  changes,  however  slow  and  im- 
perceptible to  us,  which  Scotland  has  undergone,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  internal  peace.  I  could 
have  drawn  my  pen  through  the  story  of  the  old  woman  at  St. 
Andrews,  being  the  only  dlly  thing  in  the  book.  He  has  taken 
the  opportunity  of  ingrafting  into  the  work  several  good  ob- 
servations, which  I  dare  say  he  had  made  upon  men  and  things 
before  he  set  foot  on  Scotch  ground,  by  which  it  is  consider- 
ably enriched  ^  A  long  journey,  like  a  tall  may-pole,  though 
not  very  beautiful  itself,  yet  is  pretty  enough  when  ornamented 
with  flowers  and  garlands :  it  furnishes  a  sort  of  doak-pina  for 
hanging  the  furniture  of  your  mind  upon ;  and  whoever  seta 
out  upon  a  journey,  without  furnishing  his  mind  previously 
with  much  study  and  useful  knowledge^  erects  a  may-pole  in 
December,  and  puts  up  very  useless  cloak-pins. 

**  I  hope  the  book  will  induce  many  of  his  countrymen  to 
make  the  same  jaunt,  and  help  to  intermix  the  more  liberal  part 

1  Mr.  Orme,  one  of  the  ablest  historians  of  this  age,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  said  to  me,  *'  There  are  in  that  book  thoughts  whidi,  by  long  revolution  in 
the  great  mind  of  Johnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished— like  pebbles  rolled 
in  the  ocean  !*'— .Boswei.l. 
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of  them  BtiU  moreirith  us,  and  perhaps  abate  somewhat  of  that  T 
uidpRthy  which  many  of  them  entertain  against  the 
who  certainly  would  never  have  formal  those  com- 
which  he  takes  notice  of,  more  than  their  ancestors,  had 
;  been  necessary  for  their  nmtiial  safety,  at  least  for 
in  a  country  where  they  are  treated  as  foreigners. 
They  would  find  us  not  deficient,  at  least  in  point  of  hospitality, 
■id  diey  would  be  ashamed  ever  after  to  abuse  us  in  the  mass. 
"  So  much  for  the  Tour.  I  have  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
ny  life,  passed  a  winter  in  the  country ;  and  never  did  tliree 
nonths  roll  on  with  more  swiftness  and  satisfaction.  I  used 
not  only  to  wonder  at,  but  pity,  those  whose  lot  condemned 
them  to  winter  any  where  but  in  either  of  the  capitals.  But 
every  place  has  its  charms  to  a  cheerful  mind.  I  am  busy 
planting  Mid  takii^  measures  for  opening  the  summer  cam- 
ptaga  in  farming ;  and  I  lind  I  have  on  excellent  resource, 
when  revolutions  in  politicks  perhaps,  and  revolutions  of  the 
SOD  for  certain,  will  make  il  decent  for  me  to  retreat  behind  the 
nnka  of  the  more  forward  in  life. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  last  was  a  very  busy  week  with  you. 
I  see  you  as  counsel  in  some  causes  which  must  have  opened  a 
durnting  field  for  your  humorous  vein.  As  it  is  more  un- 
I  verily  believe  it  ia  more  useful,  than  the  more 
reason  ;  and,  to  a  man  who  is  to  appear  in 
publick,  more  eclat  is  to  be  gained,  sometimes  niore  money  too, 
by  a  bon-mot,  than  a  learned  speech.  It  is  the  fund  of  natural 
binnour  which  Lord  North  possesses,  tliat  makes  liira  so  much 
the  favourite  of  the  house,  and  bo  able,  because  so  amiable,  a 
leader  ttt  a  jMrty. 

"  I  bttve  now  finished  my  Tour  of  Seven  Pages.  In  what  re- 
■tuna,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  compliments,  and  those  of  im 
b^  chtre  femme,  to  you  and  Mrs.  Boswell.  Pray  unbend  the 
iiDflT  brow,  and  frolick  a  little  in  a  letter  to,  my  dear  Boswell, 
four  affectionate  friend,  "  Gkouce  Dbufster  '." 

I  slall  also  present  the  publick  with  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  lairil  of  Rasay,  concerning  a  passage 

■  Efciy  reader  wDl,  I  mm  tute,  join  with  mc  in  warm  utmiiHtion  of  ihc  Lrol; 
'-'  '    writer  of  ihu  letter.     I  know  not  which  most  loappUuil,— that  good 
Uboktilj'  of  mind  which  could  see  and  odniit  ihe  dufccts  of  his  native 
to  vhidl  DO  DiaD  is  a  more  zfaBoua  friend;  or  ihai  candour  which  in- 
10  gite  jual  pniae  lo  the  minittec  whom  he  hooetiljr  and  itceliuoudy 
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Tour  to  in  the  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,"  which 
shows  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  very  amiable  light. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL.  ESQ. 

*'  Rasay,  10th  April,  1776. 

''  Dear  sir, — I  take  this  occasion  of  returning  you  my  most 
hearty  thanks  for  the  civilities  shown  to  my  daughter  by  you 
and  Mrs.  Boswell.  Yet,  though  she  has  informed  me  that  I 
am  under  this  obligation,  I  should  very  probably  have  deferred 
troubling  you  with  making  my  acknowledgments  at  present,  if 
i  had  not  seen  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles,' 
in  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  a  very  friendly  mention 
of  my  family,  for  which  I  am  surely  obliged  to  him,  as  being 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  reception  you  and  he  met  with. 
Yet  there  is  one  paragraph  I  should  hav#been  glad  he  had 
omitted,  which  I  am  sure  was  owing  to  misinformation ;  that 
is,  that  I  had  acknowledged  Macleod  to  be  my  chief,  though 
my  ancestors  disputed  the  pre-eminence  for  a  long  tract  of 
time. 

''  I  never  had  occasion  to  enter  seriously  on  this  argument 
with  the  present  laird  or  his  grandfather,  nor  could  I  have  any 
temptation  to  such  a  renunciation  from  either  of  them.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  benefit  of  being  chief  of  a  clan  is  in  our  days  of 
very  little  significancy,  and  to  trace  out  the  progress  of  this  ho- 
nour to  the  founder  of  a  family,  of  any  standing,  would  per- 
haps be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

"  The  true  state  of  the  present  case  is  this :  the  M*Leod 
family  consists  of  two  different  branches;  the  M'Leods  of 
Lewis,  of  which  I  am  descended,  and  the  M'Leods  of  Harris. 
And  though  the  former  have  lost  a  very  extensive  estate  by 
forfeiture  in  King  James  the  Sixth's  time,  there  are  still  several 
respectable  families  of  it  existing,  who  would  justly  blame  me 
for  such  an  unmeaning  cession,  when  they  all  acknowledge  me 
head  of  that  family ;  which,  though  in  fact  it  be  but  an  ideal 
point  of  honour,  is  not  hitherto  so  far  disregarded  in  our  country, 
hut  it  would  determine  some  of  my  friends  to  look  on  me  as  a 
much  smaller  man  than  either  they  or  myself  judge  me  at  pre- 
sent to  be.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  it  as  a  favour  of  you  to  acquaint 
the  Doctor  with  the  difficulty  he  has  brought  me  to.  In  travelling 
among  rival  clans,  such  a  silly  tale  as  this  might  easily  be  whis* 
pered  into  the  ear  of  a  passing  stranger ;  but  as  it  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  I  hope  the  Doctor  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  his 
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own  way  in  undeceiving  the  publick — I  principally  mean  my  Tour  to 
friends  and  connexions,  who  will  be  first  angry  at  me,  and  next  HebiU* 
torry  to  find  such  an  instance  of  my  littleness  recorded  in  a 
book  which  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  much  read.  I 
expect  you  will  let  me  know  what  he  will  write  you  in  return, 
«nij  we  here  beg  to  make  offer  to  you  and  Airs.  Boswell  of  our 
most  respectful  compUmenis. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dioit  hiunble  servant,  "  John  AI'Leod." 

"TO  THE  LAIRD  OF  RASAV. 

"London,  Bih  M«y,  1776. 

"Dear  sin, — The  day  before  yesterday  I  bad  the  honour  ^^h 
b>  receive  j-our  letter,  and  I  imniediutely  conimuiiicBted  it  to  ^^H 
Ur.  Johnson.  He  said  he  loved  your  spirit,  and  wa«  exceed-  ^^^| 
int^y  ■orrr  that  he  hail  been  the  cause  of  the  smallest  imeasinesB  ^^H 
ti>  you.  There  is  not  a  more  candid  man  in  the  world  than  he  ^^^| 
is,  when  properly  addressed,  as  you  will  see  from  his  letter  to  ^^^| 
you,  which  1  now  inclose.  He  has  allowed  me  to  take  a  copy  ^^^| 
of  it,  and  he  says  you  may  read  it  to  your  clan,  or  publish  it,  if  ^^^| 
you  please.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  shall  take  care  of  what  he  ^^H 
bas  intrusted  to  me,  which  is  to  have  an  acknowledgment  of  ^^H 
fail  error  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers.  You  will,  I  ^^H 
dare  Kay,  be  fully  satisfied  with  Dr,  Johnson's  behaviour.  He  ^^H 
i*  desirous  to  know  that  yuu  are ;  and  therefore  when  you  have  ^^^| 
read  his  acknowledgment  in  the  papers,  I  beg  you  may  write  ^^^ 
lo  me  ;  and  if  you  choose  it,  I  am  persuaded  a  letter  ii*om  you 
lo  the  Doctor  also  will  be  taken  kind.  I  sliall  be  at  Edinburgh 
the  week  after  next. 

"  Any  civilities  wliich  my  wife  and  I  had  in  our  power  to 
iltuyw  to  your  daughter.  Miss  31'Leod,  were  due  to  lier  own 
merit,  and  were  well  repaid  hy  her  agreeable  company.  But  I 
■m  sure  I  should  be  a  very  unworthy  man  if  I  did  not  wish  to 
tbaw  a  grateful  sense  of  the  hospitable  and  genteel  manner  in 
which  you  were  pleased  to  treat  me.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir, 
that  1  shall  never  forget  your  goodness,  and  tlie  happy  hours 
which  I  spent  in  Rasay. 

"  Vou  and  Dr.  M'Leod  were  both  so  obliging  as  to  promise 
me  an  account  in  writing  of  all  the  particulars  which  each  of 
yoa  remember,  concerning  the  transactions  of  1745-6.  Pray 
do  not  forget  this,  and  be  as  minute  and  full  as  you  can ;  put 
down  every  thing :  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  know  as  much 
ta  I  ran,  uutlientically. 

"  1  beg  that  you  may  present  my  best  respects  to  Latly  Rasay, 
my  complimentB  to  your  young  family,  and  to  Dr,  M'Leod; 


ITT-S.— jrZAl^  6L 


At  f&Marjfft  wraB^fKfBTw  fr^^ftmm  t9  ■■  Mff 


T^  scaur  «irt3»- J^nzan  «>  ^e  Woten Idbndt,' haWng 
oitf  :^  Ji-L«Dd»  dT  Rust  acnovkdgr  the  dneftain- 
*fe=P  dT  JsperanCT  «^die  Jf-Lcc^  «f  Skr^  inds  diat  he  has 
Imbbs  zzssaSamcd  cr  BSiCihkeEL  He  ^bhk  in  a  future  edhkn 
to  iimgcs  hat  crrosr.  mad  vis&es  to  be  ttild  of  move^  if  more 


Dr.  Johnsoo's  kcter  ns  as  foDoiiY : 

-TO  THE  UUKD  OF  KikSAT. 


Cdi  Sfij,  177& 

«  Dkak  sis, — Hr.  BoffveS  has  this  dar  shown  me  a  letter, 
in  which  yon  oooipUin  of  a  pasa^  in  the  '  Joamcj  to  the 
Hebrides.*  Mr  meaning  is  mfftaken-  I  did  not  intend  to  my 
diat  TOO  had  personallT  made  anr  ccaaop  of  die  lights  of  joar 
hoitse,  or  anr  acknowledgment  of  the  snpciiaritjr  of  M'Leod  of 
Donvegan.  I  onlr  designed  to  eA|MeJs  what  I  dKWgfat  gene- 
Tallj  admitted — diat  the  house  of  Rasaj- allowed  the  soperiority 
of  thehouseof  Dunregan.  Eren  this  I  now  find  to  be  enone- 
OttSy  and  will  therefore  omit  or  retract  it  in  the  next  edidon. 

''  Though  what  I  had  said  had  been  tme,  if  it  had  been  dis* 
agreeable  to  you,  I  should  have  wished  it  unsaid ;  for  it  is  not 
mj  business  to  adjust  precedence.  As  it  is  mistaken,  I  find 
m jaeir  disposed  to  correct,  both  by  my  respect  for  yon,  and  my 
reverence  for  truth. 

''  As  I  know  not  when  the  book  will  be  reprinted,  I  have  de> 
sired  Mr.  Boswell  to  anticipate  the  correction  in  the  Edinburgh 
papers.     This  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

'^  I  hope  I  may  now  venture  to  desire  diat  my  compliments 
may  be  made,  and  my  gratitude  expressed,  to  Lady  Rasay,  Mr. 
Malcolm  M'Leod,  Mr.  Donald  McQueen,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
and  all  the  ladies  whom  I  saw  in  the  island  of  Rasay ;  a  place 
which  I  remember  with  too  much  pleasure  and  too  much  kind- 
ness, not  to  be  sorry  that  my  ignorance,  or  hasty  persuasion, 
should,  for  a  single  moment,  have  violated  its  tranquillity. 

^  The  original  MS.  is  now  in  my  poMCssion. — Boswell. 
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"  1  beg  you  all  to  forgive  e 
B^ury,  snd  bo  consider  me  as,  s 
humble  eervant. 


1  undeRJgned  and  involuntary  Tout  (o 
r,  your  most  obliged  anil  most  Hrtrid. 

"  Sam.  Johnson  '." 


It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  boast  of  ray  own 
kbotirs;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  publishing  such 
inise  as  I  received  from  such  a  man  as  Sir  William 
Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  after  the  perusal  of  the  original 
manusmpt  of  my  Journal. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWEI.L,  ESQ. 

"Edinburgh,  7*  Match,  1777- 

"  Mv  DEAR  Sin, — I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  sooner  for 
yoar  \try  obliging  letter,  and  for  the  singular  confidence  you 
are  plea«e<]  to  place  in  me,  when  you  trust  me  with  such  a 
cnrioiu  mud  valuable  deposit  ae  Hie  papers  you  have  sent  me*. 
Be  aannrd  I  have  a  due  sense  of  this  favour,  and  shall  faithfully 
•nd  carefully  return  them  to  you.  You  may  rely  that  I  shall 
neitbtT  copy  any  part,  nor  permit  the  papers  to  be  seen. 

"  They  contain  a  curious  picture  of  society,  and  form  a  jour- 
lul  on  the  moet  instructive  plan  that  can  possibly  be  thought 
of;  for  I  am  not  sure  that  an  ordinary  observer  would  become 
«i  well  Mcquainted  either  with  Dr.  Johnson,  or  with  the  manners 
of  the  Hebrides,  by  a  personal  intercourse,  as  by  a  perusal  of 
jmtr  Journal. 

•*  1  Mil  very  truly,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  affectionate 
"  William  Forbbb," 


When  I  consider  how  many  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  Tour  are  now  gone  to  "  that  uudis- 
ODvered  country,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  re- 
tumti,"  I  feel  an  impression  at  once  awful  and  tender. 
—Reqaiescant  in  pace .' 

isiled  uid  dined  with  Di.  John. 
lyBelf,  it  is  proper  la  mention, 


>  tla—j  was  highly  gritiGed,  and  aflerwanle  ' 
K,  ■!  hia  bouH  ill  London. — Boswell. 
■  In  fuslia  boUi  (o  Sit  William  Focb«  and 


L 


"foot  from  the  time  ihat  Dr.  Johnion  and  I  set  oul  fioin  Edinbu^ 
ff.  »fi),  and  eonsequmlly  did  noi  conialn  the  eulogiuni  on  Sir  William  Forb™, 
i  16;,  ohidi  he  never  am  till  this  book  appeared  in  urinl ;  not  did  he  even 
am,  vhoi  he  wrote  the  above  letter,  that  this  Joutnal  was  lo  be  publi.hcd. 
-BmoBLL. 


^ 
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2^J  It  majr  be  objected  by  some  penons*  as  it  has  been 
b]r  one  of  my  friends,  that  he  idio  has  the  power  of 
thus  exhibitiiig  an  exact  transcript  of  conversations 
is  not  a  desirable  member  of  society.  I  repeat  the 
answer  which  I  made  to  that  friend:  '^FeWf  very 
few,  need  be  afraid  that  their  sayings  will  be  re- 
onrded.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  I  would  take  the 
trouble  to  gather  what  grows  on  every  hedge,  because 
I  have  collected  such  fruits  as  the  Nonpareil  and 
the  Bon  Chretlen  ?** 

On  the  other  hand,  how  usefrd  is  such  a  faculty^ 
if  well  exercised.  To  it  we  owe  all  those  interesting 
apophthegms  and  memorabilia  of  theandents,  which 
Plutarch,  Xenophon,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  have 
transmitted  to  us.  To  it  we  owe  all  those  instructive 
and  entertaining  collections  which  the  French  have 
made  under  the  title  of  **Ana,''  aflixed  to  some 
celebrated  name.  To  it  we  owe  the  "  Table-Talk** 
of  Selden,  the  "  Conversation"  between  Ben  Jonson 
andDrummondof  Hawthomden,Spence's  ^* Anecdotes  , 
of  Pope,**  and  other  valuable  remains  in  our  own 
language.  How  delighted  should  we  have  been,  if 
thus  introduced  into  the  company  of  Shakspeare  and 
of  Dryden,  of  whom  we  know  scarcely  any  thing  but 
their  admirable  writings !  What  pleasure  would  it 
have  given  us,  to  have  known  their  petty  habits,  their 
characteristick  manners,  their  modes  of  composition^ 
and  their  genuine  opinion  of  preceding  writers  aild 
of  their  contemporaries  !  All  these  are  now  irrecover- 
ably lost.  Considering  how  many  of  the  strongest 
and  most  brilliant  efiusions  of  exalted  intellect  must 
have  perished,  how  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 
all  men  of  distinguished  wisdom  and  wit  have  not 
been  attended  by  friends,  of  taste  enough  to  relish, 
and  abilities  enough  to  register  their  conversation : 
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Whjtc  forles  ante  Aginicninono  t 

JliUii,  ml  omnoi  UlacrjTaahilts  U 

L'rgCTilur,  ignotique  !inig» 

They  whose  inferior  exertions  are  recorded,  as 
■wring  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  sayings  of  such 
men,  may  be  proud  of  being  thus  associated,  and  of 
Iheir  names  being  transmitted  to  posterity,  by  being 
appended  to  an  illustrious  character. 

Before  1  conclude,  I  think  it  proper  to  say,  tliat 
1  have  suppressed  '  every  thing  which  I  thought  could 
really  hurt  any  one  now  living,  ^'^anity  and  self- 
conceit  indeed  may  sometimes  suffer.  With  respect 
to  what  is  related,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  "ex-i 
teaiute  nothing,  nor  set  down  ought  in  malice ;"  and 
vith  those  lighter  strokes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  satire, 
ivoceeding  from  a  warmth  and  quickness  of  imagina- 
ticm,  not  from  any  malevolence  of  heart,  and  which, 
m  account  of  their  excellence,  could  not  be  omitted, 

■  Hsnng  found,  on  ■  icriiiiDn  of  the  Hist  i^dttioD  of  thiii  work,  that,  nolwith. 
Mmiliii^  taj  bdl  cue,  a  few  ohinvaliona  had  escaped  me,  which  iroH!  ittmt 
Ac  iDBtaiit  impnstion,  the  publication  of  wliich  mighl  pciliig»  be  coanidered  w 
■■MDg  ihe  boutuls  of  a  strict  licconuu,  I  innnedialely  ordered  that  tfaejr  ahould 
be  aancud  in  the  lubscquenl  edition).  [  irai  [ileaied  to  lind  that  they  did  not 
^nKuU  in  the  whole  to  a  page  If  any  of  the  aame  klad  are  ;et  left.  It  is  owing 
to  aadvCTtebce  alone,  no  man  being  more  unvilliiig  to  give  paiti  in  Dihen  than 

A  taUcfnpdbtc  fcribbler,  of  whom  I  have  learned  no  more  than  that,  after 
faittRg  dbgnod  and  deserted  the  clerical  character,  lie  picks  up  in  London  a 
■IBCT  IJTclihood  bg^  scuniluus  lampoons  under  a  fetgned  iisnio,  has  impudently 
Mi  hlirlj  aliened  thai  the  passages  omitted  were  dcj'amnlvrg,  and  that  tlic 
MMuMI  Via  DM  volunUU7,  but  compulsory.  The  last  inunuaiion  I  look  the 
■■die  poblkkly  to  diqirove ;  yet,  like  one  of  Pope's  dunces,  he  pcrKTcred  in 
*  ik  lie  «*enbniwn."  As  to  the  charge  of  defamation,  there  i*  an  obvious  and 
MMia  node  ariefutini;  iL  Any  person  who  thinks  it  worth  while  tn  compan.' 
mt  tihiaa  with  the  o£er  will  find  that  the  paasgei  omitted  were  not  in  the 
Iwt  degree  vf  that  nature,  hut  exactly  such  as  I  have  repcc^ttiliil  tliem  in  the 
faaa'  put  of  this  note,  the  hasty  elTusion  of  momentary  feeling  which  the  de- 
batf  at  polilencu  should  have  suppressed — Boswell.  [The  only  pa■»^te) 
•f  dui  kind  that  the  edilor  has  obwrvcd  are  those  relating  to  Sir  Alexander  AInc- 

iL  p.  3G0,  and  to  Air.  Tyller,  atih,  p.  K3 Ed.    I  believe  the 

\  U'iUiatn  Thompson,  author  of  the  "Man  tn  the  Moon," 

;ls,  half  clever,  half  eraiy  kind  nf  works.    He  was  once  a 

cf  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  but  being  depoiwd  by  the  presbytery  at  Auch- 

*~~~aii>e  an  author  of  all  works  in  IwDilun,  could  seldom  finish  a  work, 

auhject,  without  giving  ■  glsp  by  the  way  to  that  same  presbytery 

fTonounccable  name.      Boswell's  dinial  of  having  retracted  upoH 

rcTuUi  what  was  sud  by  Feler  Pindar  and  others  about  "M'Dotudd'a 

'—WALreK  Scott.] 


J 


**  *i  ^ 
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*  I ««»« ihdx  they  who  are  the  subject  of  them  have  good 
H:i««c^  .tud  good  temper  enough  not  to  be  displeased. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  shall  ever  reflect  with 
j^icac  pleasure  on  a  Tour,  which  has  been  the  means  of 
preser\'ing  so  much  of  the  enlightened  and  instructive 
conversation  of  one  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope,  ever 
be  an  object  of  imitation,  and  whose  powers  of  mind 
were  so  extraordinary,  that  ages  may  revolve  before 
such  a  man  shall  again  appear. 


His  stay  in  Scotland  was  from  the  18th  of  August, 
on  which  day  he  arrived,  till  the  22d  of  November, 
when  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  London;  and  I 
believe  ninety-four  days  were  never  passed  by  any 
man  in  a  more  vigorous  exertion.  ♦♦♦*♦*. 

He  saw  the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  its  three 
principal  cities,  and  as  much  of  the  Highland  and 
insular  life  as  was  sufficient  for  his  philosophical 
contemplation. 

He  was  respectfully  entertained  by  the  great,  the 

1  [Here  followed  in  the  onginal  text :  '^  Ue  came  by  the  way  of  Bcrwidc- 
npon-Tweed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  then  went  by 
St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Fort  Augustusi,  to  the  Hebrides,  to  Tisit 
which  was  the  principal  object  he  had  in  view.  He  visited  the  isles  of  Sky, 
Rasay,  Col,  Mml,  Inchkenneth,  and  Icolmkill.  He  travelled  through  Aigyle- 
shiie  by  Inverary,  and  ftom  thence  by  Lodilonumd  and  Dunbarton  to  Glasgow, 
then  by  Loudon  in  Auchinleck  in  Ajrrshire,  the  seat  of  my  family,  and  then  by 
Hamiltoo,  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  again  spent  some  time.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  him  during  the  whole  of  his  journey.*^  Ttine  sen- 
tences, and  another  subsequent  paragraph,  are  removed  from  the  text,  as  rendered 
superfluous  by  tlie  insertion  d  the  7V>»r,  but  are  preserved  in  the  notes,  that 
the  trhok  of  Mr.  Boswell*s  original  work  may  be  preserved  in  this  edition..-^D.} 

The  authuur  was  not  a  small  gainer  by  this  extraordinary  Journey ;  Ibr  Db 
Johnson  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  3d  Nov.  1773:  ''Boswell  wfll  pndse 
my  resolution  and  perseverance,  and  I  shall  in  return  celebrate  his  good  hnmoiir 
and  perpetual  cheerfulness.  He  has  better  faculties  than  I  had  imagined ;  more 
justness  of  discernment,  and  more  fecundity  of  images.  It  is  very  eonvenient 
to  travel  with  him ;  for  there  is  no  house  where  he  is  not  received  with  kindnere 
and  re8pect.**_i>#.  90,  to  Mrs.  Thrale, — M alone.  [The  editor  asked  Loid 
Stowell  in  what  estimation  he  found  Boswell  amongst  his  countrymen.  <'  Oe- 
nerally  liked  as  a  good-natured  jolly  fellow,**  replied  his  lordship.  <<  But  was 
he  respected  f^^  ^^  Whv,  I  think  he  had  about  the  proportion  c^  respect  that 
you  might  guess  woula  be  shown  to  a  jolly  felkneJ**  His  lordship  evidently 
thought  that  there  was  more  regard  than  respect, — Ed.] 
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learned,  and  the  elegant,  wherever  he  went :  nor  was 
he  less  delighted  witli  the  hospitality  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  humbler  life'. 

His  various  adventures,  and  the  force  and  vivacity 
rf  bis  mind,  as  exercised  during  this  peregrination, 
upon  innumerable  topicks,  have  been  faithfully,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  displayed  in  [the  fore- 
going] "  Journal  of  our  Tour,"  #****-' 
which  exhibits  as  striking  a  view  of  his  powers  in 
conversation,  as  bis  works  do  of  his  excellence  in 
writing.  Nor  can  I  deny  to  myself  the  very  flatter- 
ing gratification  of  inserting  here  the  character  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Courtenay  has  been  pleased  to  give  of 
that  work : 

"With  Reyno]it'  pencil,  vtrid,  bold,  and  true, 
So  ttmnt  BmwcU  gives  him  lo  uur  vie*  : 
In  ere7  tiMt  we  tee  hii  minil  expand  ; 
The  mum  ti«»  bj  the  pupil's  h»nd  ; 
We  Idve  the  wciet,  praiae  hi«  happ;  veui, 
Gnoed  vilh  the  lutvele  of  ihc  uge  Alontaigni: 
Haicc  nol  sloue  are  brighlei  pum  diiplij'd. 
But  e*eD  the  specks  of  choiucler  pourtniyM : 
We  Kt  the  Rombtec  with  fuudioui  amlle 
Mirk  (he  lone  me,  and  note  the  hcalh-clad  isle ; 
Bui  (AeD  th'  heroii:  tale  oC  '  Flora'  ^  cbamis, 
Deck'd  iti  k  kilt,  be  vielda  ■  chietUin'i  uuii : 
The  tuneful  piper  sound  t  a  nnjiisl  strain. 
And  Sunuel  >ings,  '  The  king  ihall  haie  his  aia.'  " 

During  his  stay  at  Edinburgh,  after  his  return 
from  tbe  Hebrides,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  obtain 
iuformation  concerning  Scotland ;  and  it  will  appear 
from  bis  subsequent  letters,  that  he  was  not  less  80* 
licitous  for  intelligence  on  this  subject  after  his  return 
to  London. 


■  [II<  was  long  reoiembeicd  unongsl  the  lo«e>  ordcn  of  Hebrideuu  by  the 
Bib  of  the  SlUirnath  Morr,  (be  hi^  fnfluAnun.— Walter  ticoTT.] 

■(BitE  foUawcd  in  the  anginal  tfit,  "to  the  liebridn,  tn  which,  M  dia 
pUk  iUM  been  pleaied  lo  honour  ii  by  a  rei?  cilenaive  drculatioD,  I  beg  leave 
"    "  '  "    "" d  renuukible  portion  ofbi«  lite,  wbidj  may  be  there 


»  OAt,  »*tO*  Kpanle 
■B  Dt  dctuL  and " 


-En.] 


■  "  TiK  (^btsted  Flon  Mtcdonald." — Cocrtehav. 
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*^  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  27ih  Not.  1773. 

''  Dbar  8IB^ — I  came  home  last  night,  without  any  incom- 
modity,  danger^  or  weariness^  and  am  ready  to  begin  a  nei# 
journey.  I  shall  go  to  Oxford  on  Monday.  I  know  Mrs.  Boa- 
well  wished  me  well  to  go  > ;  her  wishes  have  not  been  dMp* 
pointed.     Mrs.  Williams  has  received  Sir  A.'s«  letter. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  tiMe  to  whom  my  compli* 
ments  may  be  welcome. 

''  Let  the  box  ^  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can^  and  let  me  know ' 
when  to  expect  it. 

**  Inquire^  if  you  can^  the  order  of  the  clans :  Macdonald  is 
first ^,  ^laclean  second;  further  I  cannot  go.  Quicken  Dr. 
Webster  *.     I  am,  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

EdinbuTgh,  2d  Dec  1773. 


<f 


You  shall  have  what  information  I  can  procure  as  to  the 
order  of  the  clans.     A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Grant  tells 

■  In  this  he  showed  a  very  scute  penetration.  My  wife  paid  him  the  moaT 
assiduous  and  respectful  attention  while  he  was  our  guest ;  so  that  1  wonder 
how  he  discovered  her  wishing  for  his  depaituie.  The  truth  is,  that  hb  irre- 
gular hours  and  uncouth  habits,  such  as  turning  the  candles  with  their  heada 
downwards,  when  they  did  not  bum  bright  enough,  and  letting  the. wax  drop 
upon  the  carpet,  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to  a  lady.  Besides,  she  had  not 
that  high  admiration  of  him  which  was  felt  by  most  of  those  who  knew  him ; 
and  what  was  very  natural  to  a  female  mind,  me  thought  he  had  too  much  in- 
fluence over  her  husband.  She  once,  in  a  little  warmth,  made^  with  more  point 
than  justice,  this  remark  upon  that  subject :  *^  I  have  seen  many  a  bear  led  by 
a  man ;  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led  by  a  bear.** — Bosweli..  [The 
reader  will,  however,  hereafter  iiee  that  the  repetition  of  this'obsenratian  aa  to 
Mrs.  Bo8well*8  feelings  towards  him  was  made  so  frequently  and  pertinadouriy^ 
as  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  good  taste  and  good  manner8.-^D.] 

*  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  professors  at  Aberdeen.— BoswELL. 
>  This  was  a  box  containing  a  number  of  curious  things  which  he  had  picked 
up  in  Scotland,  particularly  some  horn-spoons. — Boswell. 

4  [The  Macdonalds  always  laid  daim  to  be  placed  on  the  right  of  the  whcde 
clans,  and  those  of  that  tribe  assign  the  breach  of  this  order  at  Culioden  aa  one 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  day.  The  Macdonalds,  placed  on  the  left  wing,  refused 
to  charge,  and  positively  Ith  the  field  unassailed  and  unbroken.  Lord  Qtmgd 
Murray  in  vain  endeavoured  to  urge  them  on  by  sa3ring  that  their  behaviouic 
would  make  the  left  the  right,  and  that  he  himself  would  take  the  name  of 
Macdonald.  On  this  subject  there  are  some  curious  notices,  in  a  very  interest- 
ing  journal  written  by  one  of  the  tcvni  nien  of  Moidart,  as  they  were  mllH 
Macdonalds  of  the  Clanronald  sept,  who  were  the  first  who  dedwed  for  iStm 
prince  at  his  landing  in  their  chief  *s  country.  It  is  in  the  Lockhart  papen^' 
vol.  ii.  p.  610. — "W'^ALTER  Scott,] 

3  The  Reverend  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  had  promised  him  information  concerning 
the  Highhinds  and  Islands  of  Scotland. — ^Boswell.  [See  antf^  voL  ii.  p.  286.^ 
— JCd.J 


g  no  settled  order  among  them  ;  anil  he  says  that 
s  were  not  placed  upon  the  right  of  the  army  at 
;  the  Stuarts  were.     I  shall,  however,  examine  wit- 
e  of  every  name  that  1  can  find  here.     Dr.  Webster  shall 
*ned  too,     I  like  your  little  memorandums;  they  arc 
s  of  your  being  in  earnest  with  your  book  of  northern 

Xoar  box  shall  be  sent  next  week  by  sea.     You  will  find 
pieces  of  the  broom-bush  which  you  saw  growing 
castle  of  Auchinleck.     The  wood  has  a  curious  >ip- 
when  sawn  across      You  may  either  have   a  little 
mule  of  it,  or  gel  it  formed  into  boards  for  a 
on  wilchcrafl,  by  way  of  a  suitable  binding." 


'■  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'- Edirburnh,  IBih  Dec.   I77.3, 

I  promised  me  an  inscription  for  a  print  to  be  taken 
hbtstorical  picture  of  Mary  Queenof  Scots,  being  forced 
crown,  which  Rlr.  Uajiiilton  at  Rome  has  painted 
The  two  following  have  been  sent  to  me: 


'Maria  Scotorum  Regit 


%  mcliori  secalo  dlgnajas  regivm  civ'i- 

ScoloTvm  Regimm  sete  muneri  abdi- 
MTF  ifmUan  cogwU.' 

good  as  to  read  the  passage  in  Robertson,  and  see  if 
yoa  cannot  ffive  me  a  better  inscription.  1  must  have  it  both 
in  I^tin  and  English ;  so  if  you  should  not  give  me  another 
Lrttn  one,  you  will  at  least  choose  the  best  of  these  two,  and 
acad  M  tr«niilalion  of  it." 


1 


His  humane  forgiving  disi>osition  was  put  to  a 
pretty  strong  test  on  his  return  to  London  by  a 
Kbcrty  wliicli  Mr.  Thomas  Davids  had  taken  with 
him  ID  his  abseuctt,  which  was,  to  publish  two  volumes 
entitled  "  Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive  Pieces,"  which 
Ik  advertised  iu  the  newspapers,  "  By  the  Author  of 
Ibc  Rambler."  In  this  collection,  several  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  acknowledged  writings,  several  of  his  anony- 

VOL.  itl.  I 
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moas  performances,  and  some  which  he  had  writt^ 
for  others,  were  inserted ;  but  there  were  also  some 
in  which  he  had  no  concern  whatever.  He  was  at 
first  very  angry,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  Butt 
upon  consideration  of  his  poor  friend's  narrow  drcum* 
stances,  and  that  he  had  only  a  little  profit  in  view, 
and  meant  no  harm,  he  soon  relented,  and  continued 
his  kindness  to  him  as  formerly. 

[When  Mrs.  llirale  on  this  occasion  said  to  him^ 
How  would  Pope  have  raved,  had  he  been  served 
so  ?  *  We  should  never/  replied  he,  *  have  heard  the 
last  on 't,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  Pope  was  a  narrow 
man.  I  will,  however,'  added  he, '  storm  and  bluster 
myself  B,  little  this  time ;' — so  went  to  London  in  all 
the  wrath  he  could  muster  up.  At  his  return,  Mrs. 
Thrale  asked  how  the  affair  ended :  ^  Why,'  said  he,  *  I 
was  a  fierce  fellow,  and  pretended  to  be  very  angry, 
and  Thomas  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  pretended 
to  be  very  sorry ;  so  there  the  matter  ended.  I  believe 
the  dog  loves  me  dearly.  Mr.  Thrale,  turning  round 
to  him,  ^  what  shall  you  and  I  do  that  is  good  for 
Tom  Davies?  We  will  do  something  for  him»  to 
be  sure.' "] 

In  the  course  of  his  self-examination  with  retro- 
spect to  this  year,  he  seems  to  have  been  much  de^ 
jected ;  for  he  says,  1st  January,  1774 : 

Prayen       •'This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improvement,  that  I 
p.  129.    ^^^^^  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired  than  increaaed  my 
learning." 

And  yet  we  have  seen  how  he  read^  and  we  know 
how  he  talked  during  that  period. 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

"  nth  Jan.  1774. 
"  Madam, — Having  committed  one  fault  by  inadvertency,  I 
will  not  commit  another  by  sullenness.  When  I  had  the  honour 
of  your  card,  I  could  not  comply  with  your  invitaticm,  and 
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f  nifler  the  ahame  of  conTeKsiaK  tl»"t  the  necessity  of 
r  (lid  not  cwne  into  my  mind. 

I,  xaaihaa,  you  may  easily  excuse,  aa  tbe  con- 
own  character  muBt  secure  you  froni  Buspert- 
hf  that  the   faronr  of  your  notice  can  erer  misf  a  wit^le 
I  Hluni,  but  from  ignorance  or  thoiightlessneM,  and  to  be  igao- 
iBBtof  your  eminence  is  not  easy,  but  to  him  who  liresoutof 
Pike  reach  of  the  publtck  Toice. — 1  am,  madam,  your  moet  rfje- 
&iit  and  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johxson."J 

He  was  now  seriously  engaged  in  writJDg  an  account 
of  OUT  travels  in  the  Hebrides,  in  consequence  of  whicb 
I  had  tbe  pleasnre  of  a  more  frequent  correspondence 
with  biui. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"2!Wi  Jm.  1774. 
"  Dkak  aiR, — Sly  operations  have  been  hiudered  by  a  cou^  ; 
■t  leaat  I  flatter  myself,  that  if  my  cough  had  not  come,  I  thonU 
hm  been  further  advanced-  But  I  have  had  no  intenigenee 
finn  Dr.  Webiter,  nor  from  the  exciafr.office,  nor  from  you. 
Noacoount  of  the  little  borough'.  Nothing  of  the  Erse  lan- 
pug«.      I  have  yet  heard  nothing  of  ray  hoi. 

"  Vou  must  make  haste  and  gather  me  all  you  can,  and  do  it 
^■adcW,  or  I  will  and  shall  do  without  it. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bosw^,  and  tell  her  th** 
t  do  not  Wve  her  the  le«s  for  wishing  me  awaj.  I  gave  her 
Inable  enough,  and  shall  be  glad,  in  recompenie,  to  give  her 
■ly  pleasure. 

"I  wodM  send  some  porter  into  the  Hebride*,  if  I  knnr 
vUdimy  it  could  be  gt4  to  my  kind  friends  there.  Io()iMrc, 
wdlet  me  know. 

"  Hake  my  compliments  to  all  the  doctors  of  Edinbm^b,  and 
to  aQ  my  friends,  from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  othtr. 

■  Write  to  me,  and  smkI  me  what  intelligence  yon  can ;  and 
f  any  thing  is  too  bulky  foi  the  poet,  let  me  have  it  by  tlw 
wner.  I  ilo  not  like  trusting  winds  and  waves^ — I  am,  dear 
«r,  your  most.  Sec.  "  Sam.  JoBxaoN." 

"  TO  JAMES  BWWELL,  £»<(- 

"  LaoioB,  7tJi  r*.  177 «. 
"DsAK  eiB, — In  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  written  tbe  la*« 
d  letter,  1  received  my  box,  which  waa  very  welcome. 


m  bmsh  tf  PicMkk,  )b  Afntnic—Borwri.l.. 
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But  still  I  must  entreat  you  to  hasten  Dr.  Webster,  and  con- 
tinue to  pick  up  what  you  can  that  may  be  useful. 

'^  Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  with  me  this  morning ;  you  know  his 
errand.     He  was  not  unwelcome. 

*'  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  my  good  intentions  towards  her 
still  continue.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  any  thing  that  would 
either  benefit  or  please  her. 

**  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone,  but  so  hurried,  or  so  negligent, 
or  so  proud,  that  I  rarely  see  him.  I  have  indeed,  for  some 
weeks  past,  been  very  ill  of  a  cold  and  cough,  and  have  been  at 
Mrs.  Thrale's,  that  I  might  be  taken  care  of.  I  am  much  better : 
nova  redeunt  in  pralia  vires ;  but  I  am  yet  tender,  and  easily  dis- 
ordered. How  happy  it  was  that  neither  of  us  were  ill  in  the 
Hebrides. 

"  The  question  of  literary  property  *  is  this  day  before  the 
lords.  Murphy  drew  up  the  appellants'  case,  that  is,  the  plea 
against  the  perpetual  right.  I  have  not  seen  it,  nor  heard  the 
decision.     I  would  not  have  the  right  perpetual. 

*'  I  will  write  to  you  as  any  thing  occurs,  and  do  you  BeaoA 
me  something  about  my  Scottish  friends.  I  have  very  gretA 
kindness  for  them.  Let  me  know  likewise  how  fees  come  in, 
and  when  we  are  to  see  you. — I  am,  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

>  [The  question  was  not  decided  till  the  22d  Feb. ;  the  following  summaiy 
of  thii  matter  is  extracted  from  the  *<  Annual  Register"  for  1774,  pp.  95 — 6 : 

"  This  day  came  on,  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  final  determination  cm  the 
cause  of  literary  property,  which  rested  principally  on  these  three  points : 

^'  I.  Whether  the  author  of  a  book,  or  literary  composition,  has  a  oomiDMI 
law  right  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  publication  of  such  book  or  litemy  coo- 
position  ? 

^'  II.  Whether  an  action  for  a  violation  of  common  law  right  will  lie  agahisl 
those  persons  who  pu]i)lish  the  book  or  literary  composition  of  an  authour  with* 
out  his  consent  ? 

<^  III.  How  far  the  statute  of  the  8th  Queen  Anne  affects  the  snppositioii  of 
a  common  law  right  ? 

^^  The  judges  bavins  previously  delivered  their  opinions  on  these  points,  Loid 
Camden  rose  and  sp<MLe  very  learnedly  for  near  two  hours  against  the  litentj 
daimants,  and  in  defence  of  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  which  he  said  tooK 
away  any  right  at  common  law  for  an  author*s  exduidvely  multiplying  copiet, 
if  any  such  rig^t  existed.  The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  for  three  quartcn  of  an 
hour  to  the  same  effect.  The  young  Lord  Lyttelton  next  rose,  and  made  a  aboil 
but  florid  harangue  in  favour  of  literary  property.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  aid 
Lord  Howard  of  £ffingham  spoke  against  it ;  and  the  question  being  put  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  whether  it  was  their  lordships*  pleasure  that  the  deoee  should 
be  reversed,  it  was  agreed  without  a  division,  with  costs. 

''By  the  above  decision  of  the  important  question  respecting  copyright  Id 
books,'near  200,000/.  worth  of  what  was  honestly  purchased  at  public  sales, 
and  which  was  yesterday  thought  property,  is  now  reduced  to  notliing.  The 
booksellers  of  London  and  Westminster,  many  of  whom  sold  estates  and  houaet 
to  purchase  copyright,  arc  in  a  manner  ruined ;  and  those  who,  after  many  yean* 
industry,  thought  they  had  acquired  a  competency  to  provide  for  their  ramilieti 
now  find  themselves  without  a  shilling  to  devise  to  their  successor. 
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He  at  this  time  wTote  the  following  letters  to  Mr- 
[  Steereos,  his  able  associate  in  editing  Shakspeare : 

"TO  OEOROE  STEEVENS,  ESQ.  HAMPSTEAD. 

■'7ili  Febm«7,  I774. 

**SiB, — If  I  am  asked  when  I. have  seen  Mr.  Steeveng,  you 
know  irbat  answer  I  must  give ;  if  I  am  asked  when  1  shall 
tee  him,  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  what  to  say. 

"  If  you  have  '  Lesley's  History  of  Scotlnntl,'  or  any  other 
bcok  about  Scotland,  excqit  Boetius  and  Buchanan,  it  will  be 
«  kindness  if  you  send  them  to,  gir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  CEOROE  STEEVENS,  ESQ. 

"alalFeb.  I774. 
"Sib, — We  are  thinking  to  augment  our  club,  and  I  am  de- 
■raos  of  nominating  you,  if  you  care  to  stand  the  ballot,  and 
on  attend  on  Friday  nights  at  least  twice  in  five  weeks :  less 
than  this  is  too  little,  and  rather  more  wilt  be  expected.  Be 
(ilaunl  to  let  me  know  before  Friday.  I  am,  sir,  your  most,  &c. 
"  Sau.  Johnson." 

"TO  GEORGE  STEEVENS.  ESQ. 

■•5lh  March,  mi. 

"Sib, — Last  night  you  became  a  member  of  the  club;  if  you 
mH  on  me  on  Friday,  I  will  introduce  you.  A  gentleman, 
fnpxeii  aAer  you,  was  rejected, 

"  1  thank  you  for  Neander ',  but  wish  he  were  not  so  fine. 
1  mil  take  care  of  him.     I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  5th  March,  1774. 

■"  Drab  bib, — Dr.  Webster's  informations  were  much  less 
tuct.  ttod  much  less  determinate  than  I  expected :  they  are. 


10  olhei  lecurily  in  fuiure,  for  anj'  lite. 
— -le  of  the  ath  of  Queen  Anne,  whkh 


n  him  for 


B  properly  for  fnutleen  jai 


<6tt  the  Catali^aeor  Sir.  Sieeveng's  Library,  No.  SGS  :_'■  Neandri  (Mich.) 
Qfai  umtuii.  Or.  ei  LnU.  2  lorn.  Im.  roria  lurrico,  Jiiliii  dcatirelit.  Lipiic, 
IffT."     Thit  n>  iloubUen  the  book  «liii;li  tppcaia  to  liavc  been  lent  bj  Mr. 
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mdecd,  nmdi  lev  poatiTe  tliaii»  if  he  cm  tmat  lus  own  book ' 
whidi  he  laid  before  me,  he  is  aUe  to  give.  Bttt  I  beliere  it 
wiU  always  be  found,  that  he  who  calls  modi  for  infomiatioo 
will  advance  his  work  but  slowlj. 

''  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  you,  dear  sir,  for  your  endeavoon 
to  help  me,  and  hope,  that  between  us  something  will  sometime 
be  done,  if  not  on  this  on  some  occasion. 

''  Chambers  is  other  married,  or  almost  married,  to  'NBm 
Wilton  *,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  exquisitely  beautiful,  whom  he  Iiaf» 
with  his  lawyer^s  tongue,  persuaded  to  take  her  chance  with 
him  in  the  East 

''We  have  added  to  the  dub,  Charles  F^x^  Sir  Chariet 
Bunbury,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Steevens  \ 

"  Return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Webster.  Tdl  Dr.  Robertson  I 
have  not  much  to  reply  to  his  censure  of  my  negligence :  and 
tdl  Dr.  Blair,  that  since  he  has  written  hither  *  what  I  said  to 
him,  we  must  now  consider  oursdves  as  even,  forgive  one 
another,  and  b^n  again.  I  care  not  how  soon,  for  he  is  a  rerj 
pleasing  man.  Pay  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and  c^ 
mind  Lord  Elibank  of  his  promise  to  give  me  dl  his  works. 

''I  hope  Mrs.  Boswell  and  little  Miss  are  well.«-Whctt 
shall  I  see  them  again  ?  She  is  a  sweet  lady,  only  she  was  so 
glad  to  see  me  go,  that  I  have  almost  a  mind  to  come  again, 
that  she  may  again  have  the  same  pleasure. 

"  Inquire  if  it  be  practicable  to  send  a  small  present  of  a 
cask  of  porter  to  Dunvegan,  Rasay,  and  Col.  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  thought  forgetful  of  dviHties.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  ''Sam.  Johnson/' 

On  the  5th  of  March  I  wrote  to  him,  requesting 

<  A  manuscript  aeooimt  dnwn  bj  Dr.  Wehitcr  of  all  the^uialies  In  SeoC- 
land,  Moertaining  their  length,  bmdth,  number  of  inhabitjtntt,  and  distingniab- 
ing  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholicks.  This  book  had  been  transmitted  to  go- 
▼emment,  and  Dr.  Johnson  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  Dr.  Webster^s  possfsiien.... 

BOSWXLL. 

'  r  Daughter  of  Mr.  Wilton,  the  sculptos;  After  Sir  Robert  Chamliav^ 
death  she  returned  to  England,  and  is  now  (1830)  Uring  at  Putney.  Mia 
Chambers,  her  daughter,  married,  as  the  Editor  is  informed,  Colonel  Maodooald, 
the  son  of  Flora.     See  antCy  roL  iL  p.  417* — Ed.] 

>  [Mr.  Fox  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  diis  meeting  at  tlie  dob  vaa 
tbt  only  link  of  acquaintance  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Johnson.— Mjuikuttosb.] 

4  [It  is  odd  that  he  does  not  mcntioD  Mr.  Gibbon,  wliooe  admission  aeama^ hf 
Mr.  Hatchett*s  list,  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Steevtns*s^-.£D.] 

6  [This'  applies  to  one  of  Johnson*8  rude  speeches,  the  mevs  repetitloii  of 
whidi  by  Dr.  Blair,  Johnson,  with  more  ingenuity  than  justice,  dnof  to  eoB* 
elder  as  equivalent  to  the  original  offence ;  but  it  turned  out  that  Blair  had  Mtf 
told  the  story. — Ed.] 
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his  counsel  whether  I  should  this  spring  come  to 
London.  I  stated  to  him  on  the  one  hand  some  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  which,  together  with  my 
wife's  situation  at  that  time,  made  me  hesitate ;  and 
ou  the  other,  the  pleasure  and  improvement  which 
my  annual  %isit  to  the  metropolis  always  afforded 
me;  and  jrarticularly  mentioned  a  peculiar  satisfaction 
which  1  experienced  in  celebrating  the  festival  of 
Easter  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  ;  that,  to  my  fancy,  it 
appeared  like  going  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover ;  and  that  the  strong  devotion  which  I 
felt  on  that  occasion  diffused  its  influence  on  my 
mind  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"TO  JA.MES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

■<  Not  dali.-d,  but  irriiun  about  the  15lh  of  Much. 

"  DsAB  fllR, — 1  am  ashamed  to  think  that  since  I  received 
fiMir  letter  I  havi;  passed  so  mitny  days  without  answering  it. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  resolving  your  doubts. 
The  reasons  fur  which  you  are  inclined  to  visit  London  are,  I 
diink,  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  objections.  That 
yoa  ahould  delight  to  come  once  u  year  to  the  fountain  of  in- 
and  pleasure  is  very  natural ;  but  both  information 
pleasure  niust  be  regulated  by  propriety.  Pleasure,  which 
tannot  be  obtained  but  by  unseasonable  or  unsuitable  expense, 
maal  always  end  in  pain  ;  and  pleasure,  which  must  be  enjoyed 
M  the  expense  of  another's  pain,  can  never  be  such  as  a  worthy 
■ind  can  fiilly  delight  In. 

"  What  improvement  you  might  gain  by  coming  to  London, 
jm  may  etasily  supply  or  easily  compensate,  by  enjoining 
jaonelf  some  particular  study  at  home,  or  opening  some  new 
ncnue  to  information.  Edinburgh  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  and 
Ian  sure  you  will  fipd  no  pleasure  here  which  can  deserve 
■dttr  that  you  should  anticipate  any  part  of  your  future  fortune, 
Wtbat  you  should  condemn  yourself  and  your  lady  to  penurioua 
frugality  for  the  rest  of  llie  year. 

"  I  ueed  not  tell  you  what  regard  you  owe  to  Mrs,  Boswell's 
uiUcmtieg  ;  or  how  much  you  ought  to  study  the  happine^  of 
her  who  studies  yours  with  so  much  diligence,  and  of  whose 
tindnewi  you  enjoy  such  good  effects.  Life  cannot  subsist  in 
wdety  bat  by  reciprocal  crnicessions.     She  ])ermitt«d  yoi 
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ramble  last  year^  you  must  permit  her  now  to  keep  you  aC 
home. 

^'  Your  last  reason  is  so  serious^  that  I  am  unwilling  to  oppose 
it  Yet  you  must  remember^  that  your  image  of  worshipping 
once  a  year  in  a  certain  place^  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but 
a  comparison ;  and  simile  non  est  idem;  if  the  annaal  resort  to 
Jerusalem  was  a  duty  to  the  Jews^  it  was  a  duty  because  it  was 
commanded ;  and  you  have  no  such  command^  therefore  no 
such  duty.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  receive  too  readily^  and 
indulge  too  fondly^  opinions^  from  which,  perhaps,  no  pious 
mind  is  wholly  disengaged,  of  local  sanctity  and  local  devotion. 
You  know  what  strange  effects '  they  have  produced  over  a 
great  part  of  the  Christian  world.  I  am  now  writings  and 
you,  when  you  read  this,  are  reading  under  the  Eye  of  Om- 
nipresence. 

'*  To  what  degree  fancy  is  to  be  admitted  into  religious  offices, 
it  would  require  much  deliberation  to  determine.  I  am  far 
from  intending  totally  to  exclude  it.  Fancy  is  a  faculty  be- 
stowed by  our  Creator,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  all  his  gifts 
should  be  used  to  his  glory,  that  all  our  faculties  should  co- 
operate in  his  worship ;  but  they  are  to  co-operate  according  to 
the  will  of  him  that  gave  them,  according  to  the  order  which 
his  wisdom  has  established.  As  ceremonies  prudential  or  con- 
venient are  less  obligatory  than  positive  ordinances,  as  bodily 
worship  is  only  the  token  to  others  or  ourselves  of  mental  adora- 
tion, so  fancy  is  always  to  act  in  subordination  to  reason.  We 
may  take  fancy  for  a  companion,  but  must  follow  reason  as  our 
guide.  We  may  allow  fancy  to  suggest  certain  ideas  in  certain 
places ;  but  reason  must  always  be  heard,  when  she  tells  us, 
that  those  ideas  and  those  places  have  no  natural  or  necessary 
relation.  When  we  enter  a  church  we  habitually  recall  to  mind 
the  duty  of  adoration,  but  we  must  not  omit  adoration  for  want 
of  a  temple :  because  we  know,  and  ought  to  remember,  that 
the  Universal  Lord  is  every  where  present;  and  that,  therefore, 
to  come  to  Jona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be  useful,  can- 
not be  necessary. 

"  Thus  I  have  answered  your  letter,  and  have  not  answered 
it  negligently.  I  love  you  too  well  to  be  careless  when  you  are 
serious. 

''  I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next  week  about  our  travels, 
which  I  have  too  long  neglected.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most.  Sic. 

'*  Sam.  Johnson. 

**  Compliments  to  madam  and  miss." 

'  [Alluding  probably  to  the  Crusades.'^ED.] 
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"  TO  JAMES  BOSWEI.L,  ESQ. 

"  llllh  May,  1774. 

"  Dkar  6IB, — The  lady  wlio  delivers  this  lias  a  lawsuit,  in 
which  she  desires  to  make  use  of  your  skill  and  eloquence,  and 
thit  seeme  to  think  that  she  shall  Lave  something  more  of  both 
for  n  r«c(Hnmen(Iation  from  me ;  which,  though  I  know  liow 
tittle  j^ou  want  any  (xternal  incitement  to  your  duty,  I  could 
nd  refuse  her,  because  I  know  tliat  at  least  it  will  not  hurt  her, 
M  tell  you  that  I  wish  her  wdl,  I  am,  sir,  your  moKt  humble  '] 
atrwant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  MR  BOSWBLL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Kdinbu^h,  12ih  May,  1774. 

'■  Lord  Hailes  baa  begged  of  me  to  oifer  you  his  best  resi>ects, 
n»d  to  transmit  to  you  specimens  of '  Annals  of  Scotland,  from 
tlv  Accession  of  Malcolm  Kenmore  to  the  Death  of  Jaiues  V.' 
in  drawing  up  which,  his  lordship  has  been  engaged  for  some 
tiinr.  His  lordship  writes  to  me  thus :  '  If  1  could  procure  Dr. 
Johnsoa's  criticisms,  they  would  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  the  • 
prosecution  of  my  work,  as  they  would  be  judicious  and  true. 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  that  favour  of  him.  If  you  could,  it 
would  highly  oblige  me." 

"  Dr.  Bl.MJr  requests  you   may  be  assured  that  he  did  not   ' 
write  to  London  whut  you  said  to  him,  and  that  neither  by 
word  nor  letter  has  he  made  tlie  least  complaint  of  you ' ;  but 
uD  the  contrary  has  a  high  respect  for  you,  and  loves  you  mi 
more  since  he  saw  you  in  Scotland.     It  would  both  divert  and   ' 
please  you  to  bee  liis  engerness  about  this  matter." 

■'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Slrealhinii,  12th  June,  177-*. 

'■  Dear  sib, — Yesterday  I  put  the6r8t  sheets  of  the'  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides'  to  tlie  press.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  you 
tame  justice  In  the  Rrst  paragraph.  It  will  be  one  volume  in 
octavo,  not  thick, 

"  It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  presents  in  Scotland.     You  ' 
■Iwll  tell  me  tu  whom  I  shall  give ;  and  I  have  stipulated  twenty-  . 
five  for  you  to  ^ve  in  your  own  name.     Some  will  take  the 
presentbelterfromme,  others  better  from  you.    In  this,  you  v  ' 
■re  to  live  in  the  place  ought  to  direct.     Consider  it.     Whatever 
voa  on  get  for  my  purpose  send  me ;  and  make  my  compli-  . 
lurats  to  yuur  lady  and  both  the  young  one^.     1  am,  sir,  your, 
&C.  "  Sam.  Johmbon." 
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<"  MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

<'  Edinbuig^,  24th  June,  1774. 

'^  Yoa  do  not  admowledge  the  receipt  of  the  various  packets 
which  I  have  sent  to  you.  Neither  can  I  prevail  with  you  to 
wuwer  my  letters,  though  you  honour  me  with  returns.  You 
have  said  nothing  to  me  about  poor  Goldsmith  S  nothing  about 
Langton. 

**  I  have  received  for  you  from  the  Society  f<Nr  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland^  the  following  Erse  books:— 
'The  New  Testament,*  'Baxter's  Call,'  *The  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,'  '  The  Mo- 
ther's Catechism,'  vA  Gaelick  and  English  Vocabulary^.* " 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  4th  July,  1774. 

*^  Dear  sir, — I  wish  you  could  have  looked  over  my  book 
before  the  printer,  but  it  could  not  easily  be.  I  suspect  some 
mistakes ;  but  as  I  deal,  perhaps,  more  in  notions  than  in  facts, 
the  matter  is  not  great,  and  the  second  edition  will  be  mended, 
if  any  such  there  be.  The  press  will  go  on  slowly  for  a  time, 
because  I  am  going  into  Wales  to-morrow. 

'^  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  appeared  to  treat  such  a  cha- 
racter as  Lord  Hailes  otherwise  than  with  high  respect.  I  re- 
turn the  sheets ^  to  which  I  have  done  what  mischief  I  could; 
and  finding  it  so  little,  thought  not  much  of  sending  them.  The 
narrative  is  clear,  lively,  and  short. 

*^  I  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailes  than  by  neglecting  his 
sheets:  I  have  run  him  in  debt.  Dr.  Home,  the  president  of 
Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  about  three  months 
ago,  that  he  purposed  to  reprint  Walton's  Lives,  and  desired  me 
to  contribute  to  the  work :  my  answer  was,  that  Lord  Hailes 
intended  the  same  publication  ;  and  Dr.  Home  has  resigned  it 
to  him.     His  lordship  must  now  think  seriously  about  it. 

"  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is  little  to  be  told,  mwe 
than  the  papers  have  made  publick.  He  died  of  a  fever,  I  am 
afi'aid,  more  violent  by  uneasiness  of  mind.  His  debts  began 
to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua 
is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds. 
Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ? 

>  Dr.  Goldsmith  died  April  4,  this  year — Boswell. 

*  These  books  Dr.  Johnson  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Libmr7...^oswEi.L. 

>  On  the  eovff  enclosing  them  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  ^<  If  my  delay  has  given 
any  reason  for  supposing  that  I  have  not  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  honour  done 
me  by  asking  my  judgment,  1  am  veryHMNTy." — Boswell. 


*'  You  may,  if  you  please,  put  tlie  inscription  thus. 

" '  Maria  Scatomm  Rrgina  nata  1 5 — ,  a  sn'a  m  exilium  acta  1 5 — , 
ab  hosfUH  Bed  data  15—.*     You  must  find  the  years. 

"  Of  your  second  duughter  you  certainly  gave  the  account 
yourself,  though  you  have  forgotten  it.  While  Mrs,  Boswell  is 
well,  never  doubl  of  a  boy.  Mrs.  Thrale  brought,  I  ihink, 
6v«  girts  running,  but  while  I  was  with  you  she  hud  a  boy. 

"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  pamphlets,  and  of  the  last 
I  iMipe  to  make  some  use.  I  made  some  ol'  the  former.  I  am, 
■lew  sir,  your  most  aSectionate  servant,        "  Sau.  Johnson. 

"  illy  compliments  to  all  the  three  ladies." 

-  TO  BENNET  LANGTON.  ESQ.  AT  LANOTON. 

"5ili  July,  ITT*. 

"  Dbaii  bir, — You  have  reason  to  reproach  me  that  I  have 
left  your  last  letter  so  long  unanswered,  but  1  had  nothhig 
particular  to  say.  Chambers,  you  find,  is  gone  far,  and  poor 
Goldsmith  is  gone  much  further.  He  died  of  a  fever,  exasper- 
ated, as  I  believe,  by  the  fear  of  distress.  He  had  raised  money 
■nd  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of 
expense.  But  let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered ;  he  was  a 
very  great  man. 

"  I  have  just  begun  to  print  my  Journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
and  am  leaving  the  press  to  take  another  journey  into  Wales, 
whither  Mr.  Thrale  is  going,  to  take  possession  of,  at  least,  five 
hundred  a  year,  fallen  to  his  lady.  All  at  Streatham,  that  are 
altTC,  are  well. 

"  I  have  never  recovered  from  the  last  dreadful  illness  ',  but 
flatter  myself  that  I  grow  gradually  better  ;  much,  however, 
yet  remains  to  mend.     Rupit  Vkiifiroy  -. 

"  If  you  have  die  Latin  version  of '  Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly,' 
be  so  kind  as  to  transcribe  and  send  it ;  but  you  need  not  be  in 
haate,  for  I  shall  be  I  know  not  where,  for  at  least  five  weeks. 
I  wrote  the  following  tetrastick  on  poor  Goldsmith  : 


'-  Tir  rifn  \infmmf  < 


1  '''"(.»«,  fw«i.. 


i 


<  (AlthOBgh  1^  Letters  and  Us  Prayos  and  Mediiuiona  ipuk  of  hi 
aa  tBcsclr  "  a  cold  and  cough,  which  he  went  eo  Mn.  Thrale  to  |^ 
of."  ii  would  seem  by  thi»  xiM  of  (be  word  "  dread/id,"  that  It  h 
dnie,  lakca  ■  more  serious  churuMisr.  We  have  no  trace  of  an;  i 
Hm  of  I7W,  which  ODuld  be  oiled  dreadful — Ed.] 

•  (lite  Onek  tat  "  Lord  have  merry  upon  lu"  ki  llic  Litany.— E 
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"  Please  to  make  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  all  the 
ladies,  and  remember  me  to  yoimg  Greorge  and  his  sisters.  I 
reckon  George  begins  to  show  a  pair  of  heels. 

**  Do  not  be  sullen  now,  but  let  me  find  a  letter  when  I  come 
back.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

This  tour  to  Wales,  which  was  made  in  company 
with  Mr.  Mrs.  [and  Miss]  Thrale,  though  it  no 
doubt  contributed  to  his  health  and  amusement,  did 
not  give  an  occasion  to  such  a  discursive  exercise  of 
his  mind  as  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides  *  *^  All  that 
I  heard  him  say  of  it  was,  that  ^^  instead  of  bleak  and 
barren  mountains,  there  were  green  and  fertile  ones ; 
and  that  one  of  the  castles  in  Wales  would  contain 
all  the  castles  that  he  had  seen  in  Scotland.'' 
Ed.  [He,  however,  kept  a  kind  of  diary  ^  of  this  journey, 

which  was  afterwards  published^  in  a  separate  form 
by  Mr.  Duppa,  and  is  now,  by  his  liberal  permission, 

>  [Mr.  Boswell  had  here  added,  *<  I  do  not  find  that  he  kept  any  joumal  or 
notes  of  what  he  saw  there.** — Ed.] 

*  [This  diary  fell  into  the  possession  of  Barber,  who  disposed  of  it  to  tfaeBer. 
Mr.  M'hite ;  but  how  it  escaped  Mr.  Boswell's  researdies,  who  seems  to  have 
_had  access  to  all  Barber*s  papers,  does  not  appear. — Ed.] 

3  [«« A  Diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  W^es,  in  the  Year  1774 ;  by  Samutf 
Johnson,  LL.  D.  Edited,  with  illustrative  Notes,  by  R.  Duppa,  LL.B.,  Bar- 
rister at  Law.  London,  for  Jennings  in  the  Poultry,  1816,  12mo.**  Of  this 
woric,  Mr.  Duppa  says,  in  his  Dedication  to  Mr.  Edward  Swinburne :  **  Thb 
fragment,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  I  hope  will  nof  disappoint  you ;  for  although 
it  may  not  contain  any  striking  and  important  facts,  or  luminous  passages  of 
fine  writing,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  know  how  the  mind  of  sudi  a  man  as 
Johnson  received  new  impressions,  or  contemplated,  for  the  first  time,  soenea 
and  occupations  unknown  to  him  before.**  And,  in  his  Preface,  he  observes,  *^  This 
Joumal  of  Dr.  Johnson  exhibits  his  mind  when  he  was  alone,  when  no  one  was 
looking  on,  and  when  no  one  was  expected  to  adopt  his  thoughts,  or  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  them :  in  this  respect,  it  differs  from  the  conversations  and  anecdotes 
already  published  :  it  has  also  another  value,  hig^y  interesting ;  it  shows  how 
his  mind  was  influenced  by  the  impression  of  external  things,  and  in  what  way 
he  recorded  those  facts,  wMch  he  laid  up  for  future  reflection. 

'*His  <  Journey  to  the  Wtetem  Islands  of  Scotland*  was  probably  com- 
posed  from  a  diary  not  more  ample :  for  of  that  work  he  says,  *•  I  deal  more  in 
notions  than  in  facts  ;*  and  this  is  the  general  character  of  his  mind ;  thou^ 
when  Boswell  expressed  a  fear,  lest  his  joumal  should  be  encumbered  with  too 
many  minute  particulars,  he  said,  *•  There  is  nothing,  sir,  too  little  for  so  little 
a  cKature  as  man.  It  is  by  studjring  little  things  Uiat  we  attain  the  great  art 
of  having  as  little  misery  and  as  mu(£  happiness  as  possible.* 

^*  For  its  authenticity  I  will  pledge  myself:,  but  if  there  should  be  any  who 
are  desirous  to  gratify  thai  curiosity,  or  to  satisfy  tlieir  judgment,  the  original 
MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Johnsoni  is  in  the  possession  of  die  publisher, 
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incorporated  into  this  work,  for  the  i)urpose  of 
"  fllling  up  (to  use  Mr.  Duppa's  own  words)  that 
chasm  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Jolinson  which  Mr.  Boswell 
was  unable  to  supply."] 


Tuesday,  5tk  July. — ^We  left  Streatham  11a.  m.  t<.u 
—Price  of  four  horses  two  shillings  a  mile. 

Wexlne/Hlatj,  Gth  July. — Bamet  I.  40'.  p.m. — 
On  the  road  I  read  Tully's  Epistles — At  night  at 
Dunstable  —  To  Lichfield,  eighty- three  miles — To 
the  Swan '. 

Thursday,  Ifh  July.— To  the  cathedral— To  Mrs. 
Porter's  —  To  Mrs.  Aston's — To  Mr.  Green's- — ■  . 
Mr.  Green's  museum  was  much  admired,  and  Mr.  | 
Newton's  china  \ 

Friday,  8M  July.— To  Mr.  Newton's — To  Mrs. 
Cobb's* — Dr.    Darwin's* — I    went  again  to  Mr*.  . 
Aston*s — She  was  very  sorry  to  part. 

■bcK  it  ma;  U  my  time  Ite  sho.     The  Kiliiij 
Un.  Piom,  (or  hei  kind  asubUnce  in    eipliini 
wbich  could  Dot  oiherwiiE  tave  b«n  undewtood." 

Jllr.  thippa,  hictDg  drnilu'd  lo  iXtt-  Pioni  for  infoiinKlion  on  Bome  Copies  Of  I 
Hat  disTj,  received  w^tru  explunlorj  letten  from  thai  hiy,  tomt  of  wliidi.  f 
hovcra,  came  loo  tate  for  Mi.  Duppa's  use.  He.  hovever,  with  omtlnued'  I 
eoBRcsjr.  has,  by  coiuDiuniealing  ihew  letlen  to  ihe  Editor,  enabled  blm  to  ex-'  J 
lUa  lODie  obtrure  poinls.  rot  onlf  of  the  'Welsh  lour^  but  of  other  poninni  it  1 
Or.  JoiuMo'*  hiitory.  The  notes,  eiuacted  froni  these  letters  (which  we  all  T 
dated  bM«eai  tlie  .list  July  and  I7U1  December,  ISIG.)  will  be  disiJDguiahtd' 
—Pia=a  3/.?.— En.]  ' 

■  [^Wbcn  al  ihiA  place,  Mn.  Thtale  gives  an  anecdole  of  Johnson,  to  show  U 
annulc  aitenlioa  (o  ihings  which  might  rrstonably  have  been  anpposed  out  at 
■be  mn^  of  hit  Dbgerration.  "  When  I  caiuedownto  briAkraitat  the  inn,  my  I 
iten  did  not  plea.tc  him,  and  he  made  me  alter  it  entirely  before  he  would  am  ] 
a  Mep  vitb  III  about  the  town,  laying  most  saiiricol  thingg  concerning  the  t^ 
fonaice  I  made  in  a  riding.hnbit ;  and  adding,  '  *Tis  Tety  tlrange  that  such 
tyt»  aa  youii  cannot  diiccm  propriiny  of  dress  ;  if  I  had  ■  sight  only  half  as 
pod.  I  diink  I  should  sec  u>  the  centre.'  "_Di;pi'a  ] 

•  ].Mi.  Richird  Green  wu  an  spoihi-cary,  and  related  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He 
had  a  coniiderable  collection  of  antiquities,  nalural  curioAitie*,  and  ingenioun 
worlta  of  an.  He  bad  oil  Itte  sniclrs  accurately  sirangHl,  with  iheir  names 
upon  labels,  and  00  the  siniicose  leailin);  10  it  was  a  btaird,  with  the  names  of 
oKinibutan  marked  in  gold  li'tiers.  A  printed  caluloguc  tA  the  colleciian  was 
m  be  had  at  a  bookscllei's.— Dupi-A-I 

>  l&tr.  Neaton  was  a  gentleman,  long  resident  in  Lichfield,  who  had  ac- 
^turod  a  bige  fortune  in  iHc  Easi  Indie* — Duppa] 

•  (Mrs.  Cobb  was  a  widow  lady  who  lived  al  a  place  called  ihe  Friary,  dnse 
M  Ladlfirld.— UrpPA.] 

s  [Di.  Eresonu  Darwin :  at  this  time  he  Ured  at  Lichfield,  Hhire  he  had 


Wales. 
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Tout  to       Saturday^  9th  July. — Break&sted  at  Mr.   6sr- 

"^ '      rick's  *— Visited  Miss  Vyse «— Misg  Seward  *— Went 

to  Dr.  Taylor's  [at  Ashboum] — I  read  a  litfle  on 

the  road  in  Tally's  Epistles  and  Martial— Mart  8tii, 

44,  lino  pro  limo  ^. 

Sunday f  lOih  July. — Morning,  at  €hureh--^C(iln- 
pany  at  dinner. 

M<mday^  11th  July. — At  llam* — At  Oakover^ 
— I  was  less  pleased  with  Ham  than  when  I  saw  it 
first,  but  my  friends  were  much  delighted. 

Tuesday^  12th  July. — ^At  Chatsworth — The  water 
willow  ^ — ^The  cascade,  shot  out  from  many  spouts 
— ^The  fountains — ^The  water  tree  —  The  smooth 
floors  in  the  highest  rooms  .^ — Atlas,  fifteen  hands 
inch  and  half  ^ — River  running  through  the  parte — 


pnedsed  aa  m  physician  from  the  year  1756,  and  did  not  settle  at  Def^  fSXk 
after  his  second  marriage  with  Mrs.  Pool,  in  the  year  1781.  Mm  Sewaid  aaji^ 
that  although  Dr.  Johnson  ▼isited  Lichfietd  whue  Dr.  Darwin  lived  there,  they 
had  only  one  or  two  interviews,  and  never  afterwards  sought  each  other.  Mutual 
and  strong  dislike  suhsisted  between  Uiem.  Dr.  Darwin  died  April  18th,  1802, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.^DnpPA.1 

>  [<*  Peter  Oarrick,  the  elder  brother  of  David,  strongly  raaenMing  him  in 
eountenance  and  voice,  but  of  more  sedate  and  placid  mannen.**  See  foH^  Slat 
March,  1775 — Ed.  "  I  think  Peter  Oarrick  was  an  attorney,  but  he  seemed 
to  lead  an  independent  life,  and  talked  all  about  fishing.  Dr.  Johnsoa  noom- 
mended  him  to  read  Waiian't  ./fii^iipr,  repeating  some  venes  from  It.**—- i^MtsI 
MS.) 

'  [A  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ardideacon  Vyse,  of  die  diocese  of  Lkfafield  and 
Coventry. — ^Duppa.] 

s  [<^Dr.  Johnson  would  not  suffer  me  to  speak  to  Miss  Sewaid.** — Pknxi 
3f5.— So  early  was  the  coolness  between  them. Ed.] 

4  [In  the  edition  of  Martial,  which  he  was  reading,  the  las^word  of  the  Hoe 

*'  Defluat,  et  lento  splendescat  tnrbida  limo,** 


,  no  doubt,  misprinted  lino. — Ed.] 

s  [See  observations  on  Ham,  poti^  24th»  July,  1774,  and  22d  September.  1777. 
—Ed.] 

<  [Oakover  is  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  fimiily  of  the  same  name,  a  fbw  mQea 
from  Ham.    Ed.] 

7  [^<  There  was  a  water-work  at  Chatsworth  with  a  concealed  spring,  wfaJdi, 
upon  touching,  sprouted  out  streams  ftom  every  bough  of  a  willow.troe.  I  le- 
member  Lady  Keith  (Miss  Thrale),  then  ten  years  old,  was  the  moat  amused  by 
it  of  any  of  the  party."— Piozsi  MS.] 

•  ["Old  oak  floors  polished  by  rubbing.  Johnson,  I  suppose,  woDdeied 
that  they  should  take  such  pains  with  the  garrets.** — Piozzi  MS.] 

9  [This  was  a  raoe-horse,  which  was  very  handsome  and  very  gentle,  and  aU 
tzacted  so  much  of  Dr.  John8on*s  attention,  that  he  said,  ^  of  all  the  dttke*8 
poasessions,  I  like  Atlas  best**— Duppa.] 
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The  porticoes  on  the  sides  support  two  galleries  for  ^T*" 
the  first  floor — My  ftiends  were  not  struck  with  the 
house  —  It  fell  below  my  ideas  of  tlie  furniture — The 
staircase  is  iu  the  coruer  of  the  house — The  hall  m 
the  corner ',  the  grandest  room,  though  only  a  room 
of  passage — On  the  ground-floor,  only  the  chapel 
and  the  breakfast-room,  and  a  small  library ;  the  rest, 

servants'  rooms  and  offices- — A  bad  inn. 
Ifedtiesday,  13t/i  July.— At  Matlock. 
Thurxdny,  \^th  July. — At  dinner  at  Oakover; 

too  deaf  to  hear,  or   much  converse — Mr«.  Gell — 

The  chapel  at  Oakover' — The  wood   of  the  pew 

grossly    painted — I    could  not  read   the  epitaph — 

AVould  leara  the  old  hands. 
FrUlay,  \5th  July.— At  Ashboum— Mra.  Dyo<t* 

and  her  daughters  came  in  the  morning — Mrs.  I>yott 

dined  with  us — \\s  visited  Mr.  Flint. 


Saturday,  16M  JuIy^^At  Doredale,  irtUi  Mr* 


dw  pnceding  linc.—Es.] 


[   ww—iMU-L.     Mn.  Pioni  niia. '-  Bkkop  ratft  Ui  Utti  mmk  «M  m 


•MM  vte  *iM  Lad  Bnd^  <k*  Mad^  fit.  ChiT  ■  Mfai^rf  ta  UdUUI. 
«  8k  OMd**  lb;,  io  1M3,  i«  mM  t>  hvc  hcM  a  Mb  D«MU-C»| 

MVil^  ^  Ik  dwL-— En.} 

fc  MS.  Jabf  tm  ■niafaaJ  ^  ty  «he  wit  rf  .a^.,  mithtww  JmMM    < 
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Tour  to  Langley '  and  Mr.  Flint.  It  is  a  place  that  deserves 
a  visit;  but  did  not  answer  my  expectation.  The 
river  is  small,  the  rocks  are  grand.  Reynard's  Hall 
is  a  cave  very  high  in  the  rock ;  it  goes  backward 
several  yards,  perhaps  eight.  To  the  left  is  a  small 
opening,  through  which  I  crept,  and  found  another 
cavern,  perhaps  four  yards  square ;  at  the  back  was 
a  breach  yet  smaller,  which  I  could  not  easily  have 
entered,  and,  wanting  light,  did  not  inspect.  I  was 
in  a  cave  yet  higher,  caUed  Reynard's  Kitchen. 
There  is  a  rock  called  the  Church,  in  which  I  saw 
no  resemblance  that  could  justify  the  name^.  Dove* 
dale  is  about  two  miles  long.  We  walked  towarda 
the  head  of  the  Dove,  which  is  said  to  rise  about  five 
miles  above  two  caves  called  the  Dogholes,  at.  the 
foot  of  Dovedale.  In  one  place,  where  the  rocks  ap-^ 
proached,  I  proposed  to  build  an  arch  from  rock  to 
rock  over  the  stream,  with  a  summer-house  upon  it. 
The  water  murmured  pleasantly  among  the  stones. 

I  thought  that  the  heat  and  exercise  mended  my 
hearing.  I  bore  the  fatigue  of  the  walk,  which  was 
very  laborious,  without  inconvenience. 

There  were  with  us  Gilpin^  and  Parker ^  Having 
heard  of  this  place  before,  I  had  formed  some  im- 
perfect idea,  to  which  it  did  not  answer.  Brown^ 
says  he  was  disappointed.  I  certainly  expected  a 
large  river  where  I  found  only  a  dear  quick  brook. 


■  [The  Rev.  Mr.  Langley  was  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Ashboum. 
A  nsar  neighbour  of  Dr.  Ta7lor*s,  but  not  always  on  friendly  terms  with  him, 
which  used  sometimes  to  perplex  their  mutual  friend  Johnson. — Ed.] 

*  [This  rock  is  supposed  rudely  to  resemble  a  tower;  hence,  it  has  been 
called  the  Church. — Du  ppa.  It  rather,  according  to  the  Editor's  TeooHectloD, 
resembles  a  gothic  spire  or  steeple Ed.] 

3  [*'  Mr.  Oilpin  was  an  accomplished  youth,  at  this  time  an  under-gndnate  a;t 
Oxford.  His  father  was  an  old  silversmith  near  LincolnViim-fieUb.*'.— 
Piozzi  MS.] 

4  [John  Parker,  of  Brownsholme,  in  Lancashire,  e^q. — Duppa.] 

fi  [Mrs.  Piozzi  ^'  rather  thought"  that  this  was  Capability  Brotene,  whose  opi- 
nion on  a  point  of  landscape,  probably  gathered  from  Gilpin  or  Parker,  Johnson 
thought  worth  recording. — Ed.] 
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I  believe  I  had  imaged  a  ^'alley  enclosed  by  rocks,  Tmr » 
and   tenninated  by  a  broad  expanse  of  water.     He 
lliat    has  seen  Dovedale  has  no  need  to  visit  the 
Uigliland^'.  ^^ 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  old  Mrs.  Dale^  ^^H 

Sundtiy,  11  th  July. — Sunday  morning,  at  chiuch    ^^| 
— Kofi* — Afternoon,  at  Mr.  Dyott's.  ^^| 

Monday,  18M  J»/j/.— Dined  at  Mr.  Cell's^  ^H 

Tuesday,  IQtftJuly. — We  went  to  Kedleston*  to    ^H 
see  LMTd  Scardale's  new  house,  which  is  very  costly,    ^^M 
but  ill  contrived — The  hall  is  very  stately,  lighted    ^^| 
b\'  three  skylights ;  it  has  two  rows  of  marble  pillars,    ^^M 
dug,  as  I  hear  from  Langley,  in  a  quarry  of  North-    ^^M 
amptonsbire ;  the  pillars  are  very  large  and  massy,    ^^M 
and  take  up  too  much  room  ;  they  were  better  away.      ^^ 
Behind  the  hall  is  a  circular  saloon,  useless,  and 
therefore  ill  contrived — The  corridors  that  join  the 
wings  to  the  body  are  mere  passagea  through  seg- 
ments of  circles — The  state  bedchamber  was  very 
richly    furnished — The   dining    parlour    was   more 
ipleiidid  with  gilt  plate  than  any  that  I  have  seen — 
There  were  many  pictures — The  grandeur  was  all 
below — The  bedchambers  were  small,  low,  dark,  and 
fitter  for  a  prison  than  a  house  of  splendour — The 
kitciien  has  an  opening  into  the  gallery,  by  wliich  its 
beat  and  its  fumes  are  dispersed  over  the  house — There 
seemed  in  the  whole  more  cost  than  judgment. 
We  went  then  to  the  silk  mill  at  Derby,  where  I 

'  ["  Do*c<Ulc  >nd  (he  Iligtilaniln  ate  Bur^ly  >;  diiisiniilar  ai  anv  ptaceB  can 
bt"— fkcsl  MS.] 

•  Ufn.  J)(lc  WMB  al  this  time  nincij. three  yam  of  age. — Dupr*.] 
1  iK^Sfl^K-  — Throutchout  thU  Oiuy,  vheti  JuliniMHi  U  obliged  to  tum  hii 

er  thoee  fill  whkli  he  would 

•  iSt'w-  OdL  of  HoptOT  Hall,  B  nhott  distance  fiDin  Csrsington,  in  Derbyshire  j 
tit  fKbtf  ot  Sir  n'iUmn  Ocll.  weU  known  for  hi»  topography  of  Troy,  aad 
•d«  Uhbu7  worlu,  who  »u  bom  i^^f•.  •■  Julf  12,  177^,  Mr.  Otl\  ii  do* 
■lilitilig.  u  firtj^cTcD.  for  ihe  birth  of  an  b^ir-male."— /)>-.  Jokiuon  la  Mrt, 

■  (Sot  jw(,  isih  ScpL  1777 — Ed.] 

VOL.   III.  K, 
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• 

^^  remarked  a  particular  manner  of  propagating  motion 
from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  wheel — ^We  were 
desired  to  leave  the  men  only  two  shillings — Mr. 
Thrale's  bill  at  the  inn  for  dinner  was  eighteen  shil- 
lings and  tenpence. 

At  night  I  went  to  Mr.  Langle/s,  Mrs.  Wood's, 
Captain  Astle,  &c. 

Wednesday^  20th  July. — ^We  left  Ashboum  ^  and 
went  to  Buxton — Thence  to  Pool's  Hole,  which  is 
narrow  at  first,  but  then  rises  into  a  high  arch ;  but 
is  so  obstructed  with  crags,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
walk  in  it — ^There  are  two  ways  to  the  end,  which 
is,  they  say,  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
mouth — ^They  take  passengers  up  the  higher  way, 
and  bring  them  back  the  lower — The  higher  way 
was  so  difficult  and  dangerous,  that,  having  tried  it, 
I  desisted — ^I  found  no  level  part. 

At  night  we  came  to  Macclesfield,  a  very  birge 
town  in  Cheshire,  little  known — It  has  a  silk  mill : 
it  has  a  handsome  church,  which,  however,  is  but  a 
chapel,  for  the  town  belongs  to  some  parish  of  another 
name%  as  Stourbridge  lately  did  to  Old  Swinford — 
Macclesfield  has  a  town-hall,  and  is,  I  suppose,  a 
corporate  town. 

[  JTiursday^  21st  July  J] — We  came  to  Congleton, 
where  there  is  likewise  a  silk  mill — Then  to  Mid* 
dlewich,  a  mean  old  town,  without  any  manufacture^ 
but,  I  think,  a  corporation — Thence  we  proceeded 
to  Namptwich,  an  old  town:  from  the  inn,  I  saw 
scarcely  any  but  black  timber  houses — I  tasted  the 
brine  water,  which  contains  much  more  salt  than 
the  sea  water — By  slow  evaporation,  they  make 
large  crystals  of  salt ;  by  quick  boiling,  small  granu* 

>  [It  would  seem,  that  from  the  9th  to  the  20th,  the  head-quarten  of  the  party 
were  at  Ashbourn,  whence  they  had  made  the  several  excursions  noted.— £d.} 
*  [The  parish  of  Prcstbury. — Duppa.] 
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lations — It  seemed    to  have    no  other  preparation.  'J 
At  evening  we  came  to  Combemiere',  so  called  from 
a  wide  lake. 

Fridai/,  23d  Julif. — We  went  up  the  mere — I 
pulled  a  bulrush  of  about  ten  feet'^ — I  saw  no  con- 
Tenient  boats  upon  the  mere. 

Saturday,  'Z'Ad  July. — ^Ve  visited  Lord  Kilmorey's 
bouse —  It  is  large  and  convenient,  with  many 
rooms,  none  of  which  are  magnificently  spacious' — 
TTie  furniture  was  not  splendid — 'The  bed-curtains 
were  guarded' — Lord  Kihnorey*  showed  the  place 
with  too  much  exultation — He  has  no  park,  and 
little  water. 

Sunday,  S-JtM  J»ly. — We  went  to  a  chapel  ^  built 
by  Sir  Lynch  Cotton  for  his  tenants — It  is  conse- 
crated, and  therefore,  1  suppose,  endowed — It  is 
oeat  and  plain — The  commimion  plat€  is  handsome —  ■ 
It  has  iron  pales  and  gates  of  great  elegance,  brought 
fiwn  Lleweney,  *'  for  Robert  has  laid  all  ope  '." 

>  [At  ibia  '&me  Ihe  Kat  of  Sir  Lj'nch  Sslusbury  Cutton,  now  of  Lord  Cota- 
Imboc,  Us  EnndMD,  from  irhich  pUee  he  uke*  bis  title.  Il  auinds  on  the 
•teoT  an  oU  abbej  of  BeneUicline  mooke,  which  wa  founded  1133i  and, 
•boat  tbc  jtta  1540,  at  [he  disiiolution  of  the  niona.>leries,  wu  granted,  Willi  a 
pMC  JMH  of  the  eilaics  of  the  abbej,  to  Oeoige  CotlDn,  eaq.,  an  aocstoi  ot 
iari  Crnnbeiroere.  The  library,  which  i*  forty  feci  hy  i 
foaed  Mt  have  been  (he  refectory.  Tbt  lake,  or  mere,  it  . 
tf  a  oule  long,  but  of  no  great  width  ;  it  is  skirted  vttli  woods,  i 
■■be  dtakliona  it  has  the  ippearanee  of  a  river.  It  la  riluated  in  Cheshire 
ttmKj-tMo  roila  tnta  Shiewsbuiy.~Dt;FFA.1 

•  yOrtaX.  CatViaa,   or  Reed.maci,     The    Typlia    lallfilia   of  LbuUBua— 

DprrA.1 

)  |Tbu  home,  which  it  called  Shivington  Hall,  is  in  bhropshire,  twenty-one 
■jfefivn  Shmibury.  and,  like  Wnittaley  Hnll  in  the  adjoining  county,  b 
■id  (o  have  at  many  windows,  d»on,  and  chimnies,  u  unregpoad  in  number  to 
rikt  Aifs.  wecka,  and  tnonihs  in  a  year. — Dcppa.] 

*\VTtt)Mij  guardtd  from  wear  or  accidirnt  by  being  coveted  with  aome  In- 


suuai 

and   i 


\  fTbonua  Needbam,  eighth  Vitcounl  Kilmorty. — Ed.] 

*  (At  Buricydam,  dose  to  Comticnnerc,  built  by  Sir  Lynch  Sal  usbur;  Cotton, 
Ma.  Th»l«'»  uncle.— DtipiA.] 

3  (Tbia  remark  haa  referenu  to  family  converaatlon.  Robert  Was  the  eldest 
i«  ef  Sir  l.pch  Salutbury  Cotton,  and  lived  at  lieweoey  at  this  lime. — 
Dcrra-  AU  the  aeats  in  England  were,  a  hundred  yeai«  ago,  encloned  with 
•iHla  ihrouf^  which  (here  were  generally  "  iron  pales  and  gaici."  Mr.  Colloo 
kaA.  BD  doubt,  "  lud  all  open"  by  prottniting  Ibe  walls ;  and  l)ic  pales  and 
|Mea  bad  tbni  become  uaeleia.  The  lame  process  baa  taken  place  tt  almost 
naj  gcu  b  Ei^Iand.— Ed.) 

k2 
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wl^lT  [-MiwM&jy,  95th  July\'\ — ^We  saw  Hawkestone,'  the 
seat  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill%  and  were  conducted  by 
Miss  Hill  over  a  large  tract  of  rocks  and  woods ;  a 
region  abounding  with  striking  scenes  and  terrific 
grandeur.  We  were  always  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice, or  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock ;  but  the  steeps 
were  seldom  naked :  in  many  places,  oaks  of  uncom- 
mon magnitude  shot  up  from  the  crannies  of  stone ; 
and  where  there  were  no  trees,  there  were  under^ 
woods  and  bushes.  Round  the  rocks  is  a  narroW 
path  cut  upon  the  stone,  which  is  very  frequently 
hewn  into  steps ;  but  art  has  proceeded  no  further 
than  to  make  the  succession  of  wonders  safely  ac- 
cessible. The  whole  circuit  is  somewhat  laborious ; 
it  is  terminated  by  a  grotto  cut  in  the  rock  to  a  great 
extent,  with  many  windings,  and  supported  by  pillarsr 
not  hewn  into  regularity,  but  such  as  imitate  the 
sports  of  nature,  by  asperities  and  protuberances. 
The  place  is  without  any  dampness,  and  would 
ajflford  an  habitation  not  uncomfortable.  There  were 
fix)m  space  to  space  seats  cut  out  in  the  rock.  Though 
it  wants  water,  it  excels  Dovedale  by  the  extent  of 
its  prospects,  the  awfulness  of  its  shades,  the  horrord 
of  its  precipices,  the  verdure  of  its  hollows,  and  the 
loftiness  of  its  rocks :  the  ideas  which  it  forces  upon 
the  mind  are  the  sublime,  the  dreadful,  and  the 
vast.  Above  is  inaccessible  altitude,  below  is  horrible 
profundity ;  but  it  excels  the  garden  of  Ham  only  in 
extent.  Ham  has  grandejir,  tempered  with  softness ; 
the  walker  congratulates  his  own  arrival  at  the  place, 
and  is  grieved  to  think  he  must  ever  leave  it.  As 
he  looks  up  to  the  rocks,  his  thoughts  are  elevated ; 

1  This  date  U  evidently  here  wanted;  a  day  is  otherwise  unaccounted  fori 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Johnson  would  have  gone  ^ght  seeing  on  a  Sunday.-^ 
Ed.] 

<  [Now  belonging  to  Sir  John  HiU,  bart.,  father  of  Lord  Hill.  It  is  twdvc 
mUes  from  Shrewsbury.— Duppa.J 
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3s  be  turns  his  eyes  on  the  yalleya,  be  is  composed  Tdiuio 
aod   soothed.     He  that  mounts   the   precipices    at 
Hawkestone    wonders    how    he  came    thither,    and 
doubts  how  he  shall  return — His  walk  is  an  adven- 
ture, aud  his  departure  an  escape — He  has  not  the 
tranquillity,  but  the  horrors,  of  solitude;  a  kind  of 
turbuleut  pleasure,  between  fright  and  admiration,      ^h 
Ilain  is  the  fit  abode  of  pastoral  virtue,  and  might     ^H 
properly  dilfuse  its  shades  over  nymphs  and  swains.     ^H 
Hawkestone  can  have  no  fitter  inhabitants  than  giants    ^H 
of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise' ;  men  of  lawless     ^H 
courage  and  heroic  violence.     Hawkestone  t^hould  be    ^H 
described  by  Milton,  and  Ham  by  ParneP.  ^H 

Miss  Hill  showed  the  whole  succession  of  wonders  ^^| 
with  great  civility — The  house  was  magnificent,  ^^ 
compared  with  the  rank  of  the  owner. 

Tuesday,  9.Gtk  Jutij. — ^Ve  left  Combermere,  where 
we  have  been  treated  with  great  civility — The  house 
is  spacious,  but  not  magnificent ;  built  at  different 
titoes,  with  different  materials ;  part  is  of  timber,  part 
ofgtoue  or  brick,  plastered  and  painted  to  look  like 
limber — It  is  the  best  house  that  1  ever  saw  of  that 
land — The  mere,  or  lake,  is  large,  with  a  small 
iiiland,  on  which  there  is  a  summer-house,  shaded 
witb  great  trees;  some  were  hollow,  and  have  seats 
iu  their  trunks. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  West-Chester;  (my 
father  went  to  the  fair  when  I  had  the  small-pox). 
We  walked  round  the  walls ',  which  are  complete,  and 

_  ■  {Pandiw  Lmt,  book  if.  v.  0*2.— DvrFi.] 

>  iTbe  Bbolc  of  thii  pauage  ii  iw  inlUlnl  and  pompaus,  tlut  il  looki  moM 
UkcaborlaqDGof  Johnun'aktjle  ihui  his  own  irmvelliDg  Doles — Ed.] 

*llt  vould  Kcm  ihai  a  quaml  bciwKn  Johnson  and  Mn.  Thrale  uxdc 
flMc  ••  ChaicT,  for  »;«  w,ii«  to  Mr.  Duppa— "  Of  ihow  UUfaUd  wnlli  Dr. 
MiiHoa  n^ht  have  lamed  ihe  mtent  fnini  an;  one.  He  \m  aince  put  ma 
—  "  e  by  Hying,  '  I  hive  known  my  mulrcii  Sft««n  yean, 


mi  mtvet  aaw  her  biiU  out  of  humour  but  on  C'hral 
k  *DuU  kccv  M>u  Thnls  tej-.md  her  hour  of  g.iir 
mU,  atiCTc,  noin  thf  want  arlight,  I  apprehi:Dd:'d  » 
^p»  to  him." — fiozii  IKS. — Ed.] 


-  wall;'  h  wai  becaiu* 


icddcnt  to  her- 


■per. 
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Toarto  contain  one  mile  three  quarters,  and  one  hundred 
and  one  yards;  within  them  are  many  gardens: 
they  are  very  high,  and  two  may  walk  very  commo- 
diously  side  by  side  — On  the  inside  is  a  rail — ^There 
are  towers  from  space  to  space,  not  very  frequent, 
and  I  think  not  all  complete. 

Wednesday^  27th  July. — ^We  staid  at  Chester  and 
saw  the  cathedral,  which  is  not  of  the  first  rank— The 
castle  —  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  assizes  are  held,  and 
the  refectory  of  the  old  abbey,  of  which  part  is  a 
grammar  school — The  master  seemed  glad  to  see 
me — The  cloister  is  very  solemn ;  over  it  are  cham- 
bers in  which  the  singing  men  live — ^In  one  part  of 
the  street  was  a  subterranean  arch,  very  strongly 
built ;  in  another,  what  they  called,  I  believe  rightly, 
a  Roman  hypocaust  ^ — Chester  has  many  curiosities. 

Thumday,  28/A  July. — We  entered  Wales,  dined 
at  Mold  ^,  and  came  to  Lleweney 


3 


1  [^*  The  h3rpocau8t  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  supported  by  thirty.two  pillais, 
two  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  about  eighteen  inches  distant  fWmi  each 
other.  Upon  each  is  a  tile  eighteen  inches  square,  as  if  designed  for  a  capital ; 
snd  over  them  a  perforated  tib,  two  feet  square.  Such  are  continued  over  all 
the  pillars.  Above  these  are  two  layers ;  one  of  coarse  mortar,  mixed  with  small 
red  gravel,  about  three  inches  thick ;  and  the  other  of  finer  materials,  between 
•jur  and  five  inches  thick ;  thesj  seem  to  have  been  the  floor  of  the  room  abors. 
The  pillars  stand  on  a  mortar-floor,  spread  over  the  rock.  On  the  south  side, 
between  the  middle  pillars,  is  the  vent  for  the  smoke,  about  six  inches  squire, 
which  is  at  present  open  to  the  height  of  sixteen  inches.  Here  is  also  an  ante- 
chamber, exactly  of  me  same  extent  with  the  hypocaust,  with  an  opening  in  die 
middle  into  it.  This  is  sunk  nearly  two  feet  below  the  level  f^the  former,  and 
is  of  the  same  rectangular  figure ;  so  that  both  together  are  an  exact  square. 
This  was  the  room  allotted  for  the  slaves  who  attended  to  heat  the  pUoe{  ^ 
other  was  the  receptacle  of  the  fuel  designed  to  heat  the  room  above,  the  cohco* 
mtrata  sudatiOf  or  sweating  chamber ;  where  people  were  seated,  either  in  nidho^ 
or  on  benches,  plac^  one  above  the  other,  during  the  time  of  the  operation. 
Such  was  the  object  of  this  hvpocaust ;  for  there  were  others  of  difiTerent  fygnaa^ 
fat  the  purpose  of  heating  the  water  destined  for  the  use  of  the  bathera.*'— . 
DupPA.J 

*  [Mold  is  a  tmall  market  town,  consisting  principally  of  one  long  and  wide 
street— DuppA.] 

3  [Lleweney-hall,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  the  residence  of  Robert 
Cotton,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Thrale*s  oousin-german.  Here  Air.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
Dr.  Johnson  staid  three  weeks,  (nakmg  visits  and  short  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  surrounding  country.  Pennant  gives  this  description  of  its  si- 
tuation— <^  Lleweney  lies  on  a  flat,  has  most  pleasing  views  of  tne  mountains 
on  each  side  of  the  vale,  and  the  town  and  castle  of  Denbigh  form  most  capital 
objects  at  the  distance  of  two  miles."    It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Hughes  of  Kin* 
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JPriday,  9Qth  July. — We  were  at  Lleweney — In  i 
the  lawD  at  Lleweney  is  a  spring  of  fine  water,  wbich 
rises  above  the  surface  into  a  stone  basin,  from  which 
it  runs  to  waste,  in  a  continual  stream,  thi-ough  a 
pipe — There  are  very  large  trees — 'The  hall  at  Llewe- 
ney is  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  broad — The 
gallery  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  (all  paved) — 
The  library  forty-two  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight 
broad— The  diuing-parlours  thirty-six  feet  long, 
and  tweuty-six  broad — It  is  partly  sashed,  and  partly 
has  casements. 

Satartiay,  30/A  July. — We  went  to  Bach  y  Graig ', 
wbere  we  found  an  old  house,  built  I567t  in  an  un- 
common and  incommodious  form — My  mistress  chat- 
tered about  cleaning  -,  but  I  prevailed  on  her  to  go  to 
the  top — The  floors  have  been  stolen :  the  windows 
are  stopped — The  house  was  less  than  I  seemed  to 
expect — The  river  Clwyd  is  a  brook  with  a  bridge  of 
one  arch,  about  one-third  of  a  mile' — The  woods 
have  many  trees,  generally  young;  but  some  which 
»em  to  decay — They  have  been  lopped — The  house 


,a  lies  lulf 


•  \BiA  J  Omig  had  been  the  re«iilenM  of  Mrs.  Thralc's  uice 
MoMioaa ;  Feniuiit  ihiu  describe!  iu  "  Not  fu  from  Ujiui 
MfM  in  woods  Iht  ringulsr  house  of  BSich  j  Clnilg.  ll  cmsiau  ol  ■  mtuuton 
•f  tfcnc  iddcs,  (ndoiii^  a  iquare  court.  The  first  coiuieu  nfa  vul  hall  and 
ftAamti  At  ml  of  il  riieii  into  aii  vondeiful  stotiis,  Including  die  cupola] 
■1  rwllW  Ami  the  Mcond  floor  tht  figure  of  a  pjiwnid :  the  toonis  an  aniatl 
tni  iBeonTclnent.  The  bricki  arc  tdoiirabli?,  and  appeal  to  liaTe  bctn  made  in 
Iblbnd;  and  die  iDodel  of  ihe  houie  wa*  probably  brought  from  FUndi.-n, 
vhsc  tkji  kind  of  building  is  nol  unft«(]ii<;nt.  It  was  built  by  :Sir  Ridiard 
Cliagh,  an  Rainent  mcrduint,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  t^liiabeth.  The  initial* 
•f  Ma  name  are  in  iron  on  the  front,  witli  the  date  1A67,  and  on  the  gateway 

IMR." Dci-rA.     This  was  the  maniioo' house  of  the  esuie  which  had  fallnt 

to  Un.  Thittle.  and  wu  the  auM  of  this  Tisit  to  Wales.  Incredible  as  it  tnaf 
■pur.  it  is  ceitain  thai  this  lady  imported  froDi  Italy  a  nephew  of  PiouiX 
iM,  Diakiog  him  asiume  her  maiden  name  of  Sahubnry,  bequeathed  to  ihli 
bn^iH  {if  ^e  did  not  gite  il  in  her  lifetime)  this  ancient  patrimonial  eatal«^ 
w  the  adiuioo  of  her  own  children.- — Ed.| 

'  IQucre,  cliinhirtp9 — Gb-] 

I  (3le«niiig  peihapi  that  die  bridge  is  ooc-ihird  of  a  mile  from  the  house. 


1«« 


rkid  X  fudoi — The  aifidm  of  anodiflr  finry 
woaU  onke  SB  iBEfid  hooR,  bat  k  OBiiot  be  great*--* 
Saae  faoildiiigs  wUch  Cloi^  the  fiMmda,  ^^ 
fior  warehooaes^  waald  make  rtoa^rtiambrra  and  aer- 
vauDta*  iooiii»--Tbe  gnmnd  secaas  to  be  good— I 
vidi  it  vciL 

Smmdmjf^  31j#  Jid^..— We  went  to  dnndi  at  St. 
As^ih — ^The  cathednl,  tkongb  not  boge,  baa  acme- 
thing  of  dignity  and  giandevr— The  aroas  aisle  is 
TCfT  shoft — It  has  scarcely  any  moniunenta — The 
quire  has*  I  think,  thiity>two  stalls  of  antique  work- 
manship—On the  backs  were  Canonicos,  Prebend, 
Cancellarius.  Thesaurarins»  Praecentor — The  ood* 
sdtudon  I  do  not  know,  but  it  has  all  the  usual  titles 
and  dignities — The  service  was  snng  imly  in  the 
Psalms  and  Hymns — ^The  bishop  was  very  civil '— ^ 
We  went  to  his  palace,  which  is  hot  mean — They 
have  a  library,  and  design  a  room — There  lived 
Llovd  and  Dodwell  \ 

Jlomday,  1st  ^a^s^aaf. — ^We  vi»ted  Denb^h,  and 
the  remains  of  its  castle — The  town  consists  of  one 
main  street,  and  some  that  cross  it,  which  I  have  not 
seen — The  chief  street  ascends  with  a  quick  rise  for 
a  great  length :  the  houses  are  built  some  with  rough 
stone,  some  with  brick,  and  a  few  with  timber — ^The 
castle,  with  its  whole  enclosure,  has  been  a  prodigious 


f  [The  biibop  at  tfali  time  wm  Dr.  Shipley.  Upon  «iotinr  mcmhb,  vImb 
Johnaoo  dined  in  oompaoj  with  Dr.  Shipley,  he  said  he  was  kmomimg^  tmd  enu 
vertible.  Their  difiwenoe  in  politict  would  hndlj  admit  of  man  pnbe  fraoi 
JohnMii.— -Dd  PPA.] 

'  [Lloyd  was  raised  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  fai  IS80.  He  waa  one  of  tht 
■eren  bishops  who  were  sent  to  the  Tower  in  1688,  for  refuaii^  to  pennit  th« 
pnblieation  of  the  royal  dedaration  for  liberty  of  oonsdenoe,  aiiS  was  a  sealoiia 
pomoter  of  the  revolution.  Ue  died  Bishc^  of  Worcester,  AagaM  90,  1717, 
at  ninety-one  years  of  age. 

Dodwell  waa  a  man  of  eztensire  kaming,  and  an  intimate  fiieod  of  Lloyd, 
and,  like  him,  a  great  friend  to  the  rerolutioo.  He  also  entenained  rdigioaa 
opinions  which  were,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  inconvenient  to  him :  but 
when  he  became  an  old  man,  his  resson  prevailed  over  those  scruples,  to  which 
hia  skill  in  oontroveny,  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  had  given  more  importance  than 
they  deserved. — Duppa.] 
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pile;  it  is  now  so  mined  that  the  form  of  tlie  in- Tour  w 
liabitod  part  caiinot  eaBily  be  traced — There  are,  as 
in  all  old  buildings,  said  to  be  extensive  vaults,  which 
the  ruins  of  the  upper  works  cover  and  conceal,  but 
into  which  boys  sometimes  find  a  way — To  clear  all 
passages,  and  trace  the  whole  of  what  remains,  would 
require  much  labour  and  expense — We  saw  a  church, 
which  was  once  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  but  is  used 
by  the  town  :  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Hilary,  and  has 
an  int'Oine  of  about  ■ .  ^^M 

At  a  small  distance  is  the  ruin  of  a  church  said  td    ^^| 
have  been  begun  by  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester ',  and    ^^| 
left  unfinished  at  his  death — One  side,  and  I  t)iiuk    ^^| 
the  east  end.  are  yet  standing — There  was  a  stone    ^^| 
in  the  wall  over  the  doorway,  which  it  was  said  would     ^^ 
fall  and  crush  the  best  scholar  in  the  diocese- — One 
Price  would  not  pass  under  it — They  have  taken  it 
down — We  then  saw  the  chapel  of  Lleweney,  founded     ^^M 
by  one  of  the  Salusburies:  it  is  very  complete:  the     ^H 
DionuraentBl  stones  lie  in  the  ground — A  chimney     ^| 
has  been  added  to  it,  but  it  is  otherwise  not  much 
injured,  and  might  be  easily  repaired  '. 

\V'e  went  to  the  parish  church  of  Denbigh,  which, 
being  near  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  only  used  v/hea 
tbe  parish  officers  are  chosen — In  the  chapel,  on 
Suudayif,  the  service  is  read  thrice,  the  second  time 
only  in  Enghsh,  the  first  and  third  in  Welsh — The 
bishop  came  to  survey  the  castle,  and  visited  likewise 
St.  Hilary's  chapel,  which  is  that  which  the  town 
tues — The  haybarn,  built  with  brick  pillars  from 
Rpace  to  space,  and  covered  with  a  roof — A  more 

•  I  By  Robeit  Dudley,  Ewl  ot  LtieaUs,  in  \bT».  Be  dkd  Sept.  -1,  1&B8. 
-tlnrr*.) 

*  llitt  ■  uniibt  MoFf  of  ft  building  in  EdiobuTijb,  atilr,  v.  ii.  p.  377— Ed.] 
I  [The  Utc  Sii  Robert  SsluBbury  CoCliHi  had  no  lute  for  antiquily  of  my 

tied  t  ind  ihU  chupel  was  oat  r^iinletl  by  him  «  being  in  uiy  ntpect  beltif 
Ikaa  K  ham.  tn  fit  fur  ■ii)'  oilier  purpoK  ;  and  the  present  propricun  Kpplic*  U 
W  iIlM  uae.— Ul'PI-A.  1 
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Tour  to  degant  and  lofty  hovel — ^The  rivers  here  are  mere 
torrents  which  are  suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain  to 
great  breadth  and  great  violence,  but  have  very  little 
constant  stream ;  such  are  the  Clwyd  and  the  Elwy — 
There  are  yet  no  mountains — The  ground  is  beau- 
tifully embellished  with  woods,  and  diversified  with 
inequalities — In  the  parish  church  of  Denbigh  is  a 
bas-relief  of  Lloyd  the  antiquary,  who  was  before 
Camden — He  is  kneeling  at  his  prayers  ^ 

Tuesday,  9d  August. — We  rode  to  a  summer- 
house  of  Mr.  Cotton,  which  has  a  very  extensive  pro- 
spect; it  is  meanly  built,  and  unskilfully  disposed' 
— ^We  went  to  DjTnerchion  church  ^  where  the  old 
clerk  acknowledged  his  mistress — ^It  is  the  parish 
church  of  Bach  y  Graig* — ^A  mean  fabric;  Mr. 
Salusbury  *  was  buried  in  it :  Bach  y  Graig  has  four- 
teen seats  in  it.  As  we  rode  by,  I  looked  at  the  house^ 
again — We  saw  Llannerch,  a  house  not  mean,  with  a 
small  park  very  well  watered — There  was  an  avenue 
of  oaks,  which,  in  a  foolish  compliance  with  the  pre- 
sent mode,  has  been  cut  down — A  few  are  yet  stand- 
ing: the  owner's  name  is  Davies^ — ^The  way  lay 
through  pleasant  lanes,  and  overlooked  a  region  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  trees  and  grass.  At  Dyjfter- 
chion  church  there  is  English  service  only  once  a 
month — this  is  about  twenty  miles  from  the  English 
border — The  old  clerk  had  great  appearance  of  joy 
at  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  and  foolishly  said,  that 

I  [Humpbiy  Llwyd  wis  a  nadve  of  Denbigh,  and  pracdaed  there  as  » jdij* 
sician,  and  also  represented  the  town  in  parliament.  He  died  1668,  aged  for^- 
one — DuPPA.] 

'  [ThiM  summer-house  is  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  Lleweney,  and  their 
ride  to  it  was  to  see  the  prospect :  the  situation  commands  a  very  beaadfol  Tiew. 

— -DiTPPA.] 

3  [D3rmerchion  is  three  miles  from  St  Asaph. — Duppa.] 

*  [B&ch  y  Oraig  is  the  name  of  one  of  three  townships  of  the  parish  of  Dj- 
merdiion. — Duppa.] 

« [Mrs.  Thrsle's  father.— Duppa.] 

•  [Of  Bach  y  Graig.— PiosH  MS.\ 

'  [Robert  Davies,  Ksq.  At  his  house  there  was  an  extensive  library. — Duppa.] 
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be  wns  now  willing  to  die — He  had  only'  a  crown  Toorw 
given  him  by  my  mintress — At  Dymerchioa  cliurch 
the  texts  on  the  walls  are  in  Welsh. 

JVeduesiUiyy  Sd  August. — We  went  in  the  coach       

to  Holywell — 1'alk  with  mistrats  about  flattery" —     ^^M 
Holynell  is  a  market  town,  neither  very  small  nor     ^^| 
mean — ^The  spring  called  Winifred's  Well  is  very       ^^ 
dear,  and  eo  copious,  that  it  yields  one  hundred  tuns 
of  water  in  a  minute — It  is  all  at  ont-e  a  very  great 
stKam,  ivhich,  within   perhaps  thirty  yards  of  its      ^^H 
irmptioD,  turns  a  mill,  and  in  a  course  of  two  iiiiles>      ^^M 
eighteen  mills  more — In  descent,  it  is  very  quick —      ^^M 
It  then  falls  into  the  sea — The  well  is  covered  by  a     ^^M 
lof^y  circular  arch,  supported  by  pillars ;  and  over     ^^| 
this  arch  in  an  old  chapel,  now  a  school — The  chancel      ^^^ 
is  separated  hy  a  wall — The  bath  is  completely  and 
indecently  open — A   woman    bathed  while    we  all 
looked   CD — In    the  church,  which   makes  a  good 
appearauce,  and  is  surrounded  by  galleries  to  receive 
a  numerous  congregation,  we  were  present  while  a 
child  was  christened  in  Welsh — We  went  down  by 
the  stream  to  see  a  prospect,  in  which  I  had  no  part 
— We  then  saw  a  brass  work,  where  the  lapis  calami- 
uris  is  gathered,  broken,  washed  from  the  earth  and 


(U  derk  had  gral  appeiwiee  of  joy  at  Feeing  hia  m 
hU  thai  be  >w  uovvUllDg  to  die."  Ueaftenratds  wiou  in  aieptnu  columo, 
m  ilw  Hiiiclcaf,  under  ihc  head  ol  nolri  ami  imiUiioiii,  "He  had  m  crown  ;" 
■d  ibcn  bE  ■ppnn  lo  have  md  am  hia  diary  ■!  ■  futun  time,  and  intsiliDed 
ilKp^r^npb  with  llm  wonli  "  only" — ''giien  him  by  my  midWH,"  which  ia 
TrfUia  in  ink  or  a  diffetniL  ralour.  Thii^howi  (hal  he  read  h»  disry  over  artei 
htwlvliit,  and  lluit  where  hia  fEelingt  were  not  accurately  expresied,  he  amtmdt.'d 
«a — DcrPA.] 

-  *  [**  He  aaid  ihal  I  fUlturtd  ihc  people  lo  whoie  houies  we  went :  I  wu  laucy, 
tad  Mad  I  waa  obliged  lo  be  civil  for  Itro — meaning  hiQitelf  and  me.  He  ic. 
ifiol,  nobody  would  (hank  me  for  coinplimccu  they  did  not  undentaiul.  Al 
tiwujnmeg  (3Ir.  MyddltioD'n),  bawcver,  he  waa  ilillercd,  and  was  happy  of 
ttaat.  — Piosii  MS,  Johnion  bad  nu  dislike  10  those  commenduions  which 
Mt  MMUnooly  impuied  to  tlatiery.  Upon  one  occaaion,  he  said  lo  Ma.  llirale, 
**Wbu  (igoiSa  protatiag  so  agaioil  flatiery!  when  a  penon  apcaka  well  i^ 
■M.  it  Rratt  be  alba  true  or  falw,  yoii  know :  if  iruc,  let  ui  rejoice  in  bii 
pgod  ofiinioa  ;  if  he  lies,  it  is  a  proof  al  leut  that  he  lorea  note  to  pleate  me, 
ihM  U  at  ailcat  what  be  need  aay  nothing." — "  The  difference  between  praite 
tad  (Uuny  i*  the  same  ai  bcivccn  (hat  honpilaliiy  lliat  aen  wine  enough  before 
i!«  pHM,and  that  which  fotcea  him  to  driiik."_/'te2i'ji4n<c.p,liL—J>urrA.i 
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Tour  to  the  lead,  though  how  the  lead  was  separated  I  did 
not  see ;  then  calcined,  afterwards  ground  fine,  and 
then  mixed  by  fire  with  copper — We  saw  several 
strong  fires  with  melting  pots,  but  the  construction 
of  the  fireplaces  I  did  not  learn — ^At  a  copper-work 
which  receives  its  pigs  of  copper,  I  think,  from  War* 
rington,  we  saw  a  plate  of  copper  put  hot  between 
steel  rollers,  and  spread  thin:  I  know  not  whether 
the  upper  roller  was  set  to  a  certain  distance,  as  I 
suppose,  or  acted  only  by  its  weight — At  an  iron- 
work I  saw  round  bars  formed  by  a  notched  ham- 
mer and  anvil — There  I  saw  a  bar  of  about  half  an 
inch  or  more  square,  cut  with  shears  worked  by 
water,  and  then  beaten  hot  into  a  thinner  bar-^-^The 
hammers  all  worked,  as  they  were,  by  water,  acting 
upon  small  bodies,  moved  very  quick,  as  quick  as  by 
the  hand — I  then  saw  wire  drawn,  and  gave  a  shil- 
ling— I  have  enlarged  my  notions,  though  not  been 
able  to  see  the  movements ;  and  having  not  time  to 
peep  closely,  I  knew  less  than  I  might — I  was  less 
weary,  and  had  better  breath,  as  I  walked  farther. 

Thursday^  \th  AvLgusL — Rhudlan  ^  Castle  is  still 
a  very  noble  ruin ;  all  the  walls  still  remain,  so  that 
a  complete  platform,  and  elevations,  not  very  imper- 
fect, may  be  taken  ^ — It  encloses  a  square  of  about 
thirty  yards — The  middle  space  was  always  open~* 
The  wall  is,  I  believe,  about  thirty  feet  high,  very 
thick,  flanked  with  six  round  towers,  each  about 
eighteen  feet,  or  less,  in  diameter — Only  one  tower 
had  a  chimney,  so  that  there  was^  commodity  of 
living — It  was  only  a  place  of  strength — ^The  gar- 
rison had,  perhaps,  tents  in  the  area. 

Stapylton's  house  is  pretty*;  there  are  pleasing 

>  [In  the  firat  edition  this  name  was  by  mistake  printed  Ruthin. — ^Eo.] 

>  Meaning,  probably,  could  be  drawn  on  paper. — Ed.J 

3  I"  ATo,"  or  " little,*'  is  probably  here  omitted.— Ed. J 

4  [Tlie  name  of  this  house  is  Bodryddan  [pronounced,  writes  Mrs.  Pioui, 
Potrothan] ;  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Stapyltons,  ths  parents  of  five  co- 
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shades  about  it,  with  a  constant  spring  that  supplies  Tour 
s  cold  bath — We  then  went  to  see  a  cascade — I 
trudged  unwillingly,  and  was  not  sorry  to  find  it  dry ' 
— The  water  was,  however,  tnrned  on,  and  produced  a 
Tery  striking  cataract — They  are  paid  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  permission  to  divert  the  stream  to 
the  mines — The  river,  for  such  it  may  be  termed, 
liaes  from  a  single  spring,  which,  tike  that  of  Wini- 
fred's, is  covered  with  a  building. 

We  called  then  at  another  liouse  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lloyd,  which  made  a  handsome  appearance — This 
counlrj'  seems  full  of  very  splendid  houses. 

Sirs.  Thrale  lost  her  pursu^She  expressed  so  much 
uneasiness,  that  I  concluded  the  sum  to  be  very  great; 
but  when  1  heard  of  only  seven  guineas,  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  she  had  so  much  sensibility  of  money, 

I  could  not  drhik  this  day  either  coffee  or  tea  after 
dinner — I  know  not  when  I  missed  before. 

Friday,  5th  August. — Last  night  my  sleep  was 
remarkably  quiet — I  know  not  whether  by  fatigue 
in  walking,  or  by  forbearance  of  tea.  I  gave  [upj 
the  ipecacuanha —  J^in.  emet.  had  failed ;  so  had  tarftir 
emet.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Myddleton's,  of  Gwaynynog — 
The  house  was  a  gentleman's  house,  below  the  second 
rate,  perhaps  below  the  third,  built  of  stone  roughly 
fut — The  rooms  were  low,  and  the  ])assage  above 
Hairs  gloomy,  but  the  furniture  was  good — The  table 
vas  well  supplied,  except  tliat  the  fruit  was  bad — It 
vu  truly  the  dinner  of  a  country  gentleman  " — Two 


s,  ot  olioni  Mn.  Cotlon,  ■flcrwuda  Lidf  SBlusbury  Cotun,  wsa  one. 
I    1>  tke  rear   Mli,   li  wu  the  reaidcDcc  of  .Mr.  Shipley,  doui  of  St.  Aaaph, 
IwMni  livci  ihere — Dut-r*.] 

>  ['-lie  inucd  Mn.  Colum  ■«  about  tlie  dry  ciuCBdeW  Df  Mn  rock,  thM  I  re. 
Bnbcr  the  •»  tuaAj  lo  cry :   ihe  walcrfoll  bdnf;  Dear  her  nwiden  ruiilence 
[  Mdchd^  I  nippo«,  partial  lo  tire  place:  for  the  tenturt  thiihei  to  be  entertain  rd. 
1  Bid  esptcted  tnnch  piaitc  at  outrelum." — Pioxti  MS.\ 

'  'pfaiuon  nfTecml  to  beainon  of  toy  nice  disctnimcnt  in  the  an  ofcoohn; 
■A):bulif  •CTiui^lruat  Mn.  Pinzii'nenumciBliiin  of  hisfsvoiirilrdain. 
I   its,  iriih  vay  little  justice,     see  aalr,  v.  L  p.  4I1I.     And  ob«rving  in  one  o/ 
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Tour  to  tables  ^vere  filled  with  company,  not  inelegant— 
^*^  After  dinner,  the  talk  was  of  preserving  the  Welsh 
language — I  offered  them  a  scheme— Poor  Evan 
Evans  was  mentioned,  as  incorrigibly  addicted  to 
strong  drink — ^Washington  was  commended  ^^ — ^Myd- 
dleton  is  the  only  man  who,  in  Wales,  has  talked  to 
me  of  literature — I  wish  he  were  truly  zealous — ^I 
recommended  the  republication  of  David  ap  Rhees's 
Welsh  grammar — ^Two  sheets  of  Hebrides  came  to 
me  for  correction  to-day,  F.  G.* 

Saturday,  Qih  August— ^a^.^  Sp. — I  corrected  the 
two  sheets — My  sleep  last  night  was  disturbed—'* 
Washing  at  Chester  and  here,  Ss.  Id. — I  did  not 
read — I  saw  to-day  more  of  the  outhouses  at  Llewe- 
ney — It  is,  in  the  whole,  a  very  spacious  house. 

Sunday,  7th  August. — I  was  at  church  at  Bodfari. 
There  was  a  service  used  for  a  sick  woman,  not  ca- 
nonically,  but  such  as  I  have  heard,  I  think,  formerly 
at  Lichfield,  taken  out  of  the  visitation. — Kod.  /mpcwc. 
The  church  is  mean,  but  has  a  square  tower  for  the 
bells,  rather  too  stately  for  the  church. 

Observations. — Dixit  injustus,  Ps.  36,  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  English  \ 

her  letters  to  Mr.  Duppa  on  this  passage,  she  says,  '*-  Dr.  Johnson  loved  ajine 
dmner,  but  would  eat  perhaps  more  heartily  of  a  coarse  one — ^boiled  beef  or  veal 
pie ;  fish  he  seldom  passed  over,  though  he  said  that  he  only  valued  the  sauc& 
and  that  eoery  body  cat  the  first  as  a  vehicle  for  the  second.  When  he  pouivo 
oyster  sauce  over  plum  puddings  and  the  melted  butter  flowing  from  the  toast 
into  his  chocolate^  one  might  surely  say  that  he  was  nothing  less  than  delicate.**— 
/>itfz2l  Af^r.— Ed.] 

>  [The  editor  suspects  that  *'  Washington"^  is  printed  by  mistake  for  *'  Worths 
ington.**  General  Washington  was  yet  hardly  known,  and  Dr.  WorthingUm,  a 
literary  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson*8,  was  resident  in  a  Welsh  living  not  distant,  and 
which  the  party  afterwards  visited.     Sec  post^  8th  Sept. — £d.] 

«  [F.  O.  are  the  printer's  signatures,  by  which  it  appears  that  at  this  time  five 
sheets  had  already  been  printed.     The  MS.  was  sent  to  press  11th  June.— 

DUPPA.] 

3  [SiCy  DO  doubt  an  error  for  K«^. — KaS«^#if  ifUFtmh' — See  ante,  17th  July. 
—Ed.] 

4  [Dr.  Johnson  meant,  that  the  words  of  the  Latin  version,  ^  dixit  injuttus^ 
prefixed  to  the  .36th  Psalm  (one  of  those  appointed  for  the  day),  had  no  relatioo 
to  the  English  version  in  the  Liturgy :  '*  My  heart  showeth  me  the  wickedness  of 
the  ungodly.**  The  biblical  version,  however,  has  some  accordance  with  the  Latja, 
**The  transgression  of  the  wicked  saith  within  my  heart;**  and  Bishop  Lowth 


Preserve  n»,  Lord\  has  the  name  of  Robert  Wise-  t?"'  ' 
dome,  I6l8.     Barker's  Sib/e'.  "^ 

Bttltofogiam  ab  iterai'toiie,  recte  distinguit  Kras- 
mus      Mod.  Oraiidi  Deitm,  p.  56,  144-. 

Soutli well's  Thoughts  of  his  own  Death\ 

Baudius  on  Erasmus*. 

Monday,  Sth  Auf^mt. — The  bishop  and  much 
coflipaoy  dined  at  Lleweney' — Talk  of  Greek  and 
the    army — The    Duke   of    Marlborough's    officers 


mdo*  ft  "  The  viirked  man,  according  to  the  wiektdneas  of  hja  h«iC,  lallh." 
The  hOMeat  Tcraion  of  ihc  Pmlms  wm  made  by  the  translalon  of  ihc  whole 
Bihk,  BDder  Junes  I.,  from  the  originnl  Hehrt-j,  anil  k  dosa  ihnn  the  vcnion 
•nl  in  Ibe  Liturgy,  whiiJi  wa  nuide  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll.  from  the 
Crrtt £d.] 

'  £Tlii»  aUndis  to  ■'  i  Prtjrer  by  H.  «'.■'  (evidently  Boben  Wifedom),  whicl. 
Hr.  Enk,  of  the  British  MuMuin,  hu  found  amnng  the  Hymns  which  follow 
Ik  old  nniaa  of  the  nnging  pwlnm,  at  Ihe  end  of  Bru-ker's  Bible  of  1631).     Ii 


"  Prtwire  u>,  Lord,  by  ihy  dear  word, 
From  Turk  uid  I'opc,  defend  ua,  Lord  ! 
Which  both  wotild  ihriul  oul  of  hih  thro 
Ow  liord  Jesui  ChrUt,  Iby  dcare  son."- 


Ed.] 


*  [In  •Undon  to  o>u  SstIout's  cenaure  of  viin  lepetilion  in  prayer  (batlli- 
h^ — ilUa.  c.  tL  t.  7).  ErasniuB,  in  the  passage  died,  defcndn  Ihe  wordi 
**  Wy  Gad  I  my  God!"  u  an  eipretdon  of  juatlliable  eameitne«>. — Ed.| 

>  [Thia  alludei  to  Southwell's  stanzas  "  Upon  the  Image  of  Dtath."  in  hie 
iftiintj,  B  collection  ofipnHtual  poems. 

"  Before  my  face  the  picture  h«^g^ 

That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 
Of  those  cold  Qama  and  bitter  imngs 

Th»t  shonly  1  am  like  to  find  ; 
Bat,  yet,  lias  :  full  lillic  I 
So  dunk  thereon  that  I  must  die,"  &e. 

lobtfl  ftooihwell  was  an  Engliih  jesuil,  who  was  imprisoned,  (orlurcd,  and 
IhDj,  in  Feb-  IGHS,  iritd  in  the  King's  Bench,  convicted,  and  next  day  cie- 
CBlid.  Urn  leaching  the  Roman  Catholic  teneti  in  England. — En.] 

*  [This  work,  whidi  Johnson  wbb  now  reading,  waa,  moat  probably,  a  little 
bok.  enaOcd  Bai>di  EyUlela,  at,  in  his  Life  of  aiQlon,  he  has  made  a  quouiion 
Aim  {(.  speaking  of  Milton's  reliajoui  opinions,  when  he  it  supposed  to  have 
Tfilla'f*  between  Calviniim  and  Anninianism,  he  ohserveg,  "  \YhM  Baudiua 
■7*  of  CradQUi  accnu  applicable  to  him,  magit  liabuil  yuod  fngrtct  qiium 
fted  Kjwfnrttif,"— DrrPA.] 

>  [During  Johnsoo'i  >Uy  at  this  place,  Mrs.  Throle  gives  thii  trail  of  his 
(hwaclEt :  "  M'hcn  we  went  into  At'aln  Irgcther,  and  cpcnl  lomo  time  at 
Hr.  C-olton'a  at  Lleweney,  one  day  al  dinner,  I  meant  to  please  Blr.  Johnson 
pwivutarly  with  a  dish  of  very  young  peas.  '  Are  not  (hey  channing  'I'  said  I 
»  bim,  while  he  wot  eating  them.  ■  Pcrhapi  they  would  be  to— to  a  pig,' 
TUi  i*  0Tcn  or.ly  as  an  instance  of  the  peculiarity  of  hii  manner,  and  which 
W  in  U  NO  inienlion  to  oSend^DtiFFA.  This  last  observation  was  lug- 
^Mcd  by  Mts.  Pioiii  Id  Mr.  Duppa,  and  was  by  her  inlendcd  as  a  khid  of 
tfiofj  against  Boswell's  complaint,  thai  the  told  these  kind  of  llDties  with  the 
n»le*olenl  intention  of  depredating  Johnson. — El).] 


^ 
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• 

y^^  useless  * — ^Read  Phocylidis  *,  distinguished  the  para- 
graphs— I  looked  in  Leland :  an  unpleasant  book  of 
mere  hints  ^ — ^Lichfield  school  ten  pounds,  and  five 
pounds  from  the  hospital  ^ 

Wednesday,  lOih  August — At  Lloyd's,  of  Maes- 
mynnan;  a  good  house,  and  a  very  large  walled 
garden — I  read  Windus's  Account  of  his  Journey  to 
Mequinez,  and  of  Stewart's  Embassy^ — I  had  read 
in  the  morning  Wasse's  Greek  Trochaies  to  Bentley ; 
they  appear  inelegant,  and  made  with  difficulty — The 
Latin  elegy  contains  only  common-place,  hastily  ex- 
pressed, so  far  as  I  have  read,  for  it  is  long — They 
seem  to  be  the  verses  of  a  scholar,  who  has  no  prac- 
tice of  writing — The  Greek  I  did  not  always  fully 
understand — I  am  in  doubt  about  the  sixth  and  last 
paragraphs;  perhaps  they  are  not  printed  right,  for 
tvTOKov  perhaps  Utnoxov.  q? — ^The  following  days 
[11th,  12th,  and  13th],  I  read  here  and  there— The 
Bibliotheca  Literaria  was  so  little  supplied  with 
papers  that  could  interest  curiosity,  that  it  could  not 
hope  for  long  continuance^ — ^Wasse,  the  chief  con- 
tributor, was  an  unpolished  scholar,  who,  with  much 
literature,  had  no  art  or  elegance  6i  diction,  at  least 
in  English. 

Sunday^  14th  August — ^At  Bodfari  I  heard  the 
second  lesson  read,  and  the  sermon  preached  in  Welsh.. 


1  [Dt.  Shipley  had  been  a  chaplain  with  the  Duke  of  Cumbcriand,  and  pro- 
bably  now  entertained  Dr.  Johnson  with  some  anecdotes  collected  fitMn  his  mi^ 
litary  acquaintance,  by  which  Johnson  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  ^  Dokie 
of  Marlborough*8  ofHcers  were  useless  ;**  that  is,  that  the  duke  saw  and  did  entf 
thing  himself;  a  fact  which,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  told  of  all  great  captaina. 
—Ed.] 

«  fThe  title  of  the  poem  is  nein/JM  ff^trixev. — Duppa.] 

)  [Leland's  Itinerary,  published  by  Thomas  Heame,  in  nine  very  thin  octHvo 
▼olumes,  1710 — Duppa.] 

4  [An  extract  from  Leland. — Ed.] 

5  [This  book  is  entitled  '*  A  Journey  to  3Icquinez,  the  Residence  of  iKe 
present  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  on  the  Occasion  of  Commodore  Stewart's 
Embassy  thither,  fur  tlic  Redemption  of  the  British  Captives,  in  the  Year  1721.** 
Svo. — Duppa.] 

*  [The  Bibliotheca  LUeroria  was  publihhcd  in  London,  1722-4,  In  fmts 
numbers,  but  only  extended  to  ten  numbers.^ Duppa.] 


Tlie  text  was  pronounced  both  in  Welsh  and  Engiisli  Touno 
— The  souud  of  the  Welsh,  iu  a  continued  discourse, 
is  not  unpleasant — Bpitnt  6\iyri—sa^.  a.  ^.' — The  lettei* 
ef  Clirj'sostoni.  against  transiihstantiation — Erasmus 
to  the  Nuns  full  of  mystic  notions  and  allegories. 

JHoiidatf,  \5lh  Aitgvst. —  Kab. — Inibecillitas  g&- 
ouum  lion  sine  aliquautulo  doloris  inter  ambulanduta, 
quein  a  prandio  tuagis  senst  *. 

Tuestlay,  16M  August. — [On  this  day  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Levett.} 

"  TO  MR.  ROBERT  LEVETT. 

"  LUmcaty,  in  Denbighshire,  KHh  Aug.  ^^^i. 

•■  DbaR  sik.— Mr.  Thride's  affairs  have  kept  him  here  a 
grm  while,  nor  do  I  know  exactly  when  we  shall  come  hence. 
I  have  cent  j-ou  a  bill  upon  Mr.  Struhan. 

"  I  have  m.iile  nothing  of  the  ipecacuanha,  but  have  tuken 
^MindMnce  of  pills,  and  hope  that  they  have  done  nie  good. 

"  Wale*,  ao  f»r  as  I  have  yet  seen  of  it,  is  a  very  beautiful 
ud  rich  country',  iiU  endowed  and  planted.  Denbigh  i^  not  a 
IMUl  town.  Make  my  compliments  to  :dl  my  friends,  and  tell 
Frank  I  hopi-  he  remembers  my  .idvice.  When  his  money  is 
oat,  let  hrm  have  more.     I  am,  sir.  your  bumble  (lervnnt, 

"  Sam,  JoKNsiiN." 

{Tiitrtdaif,  18//*  AaffUSt.]~We  left  Lleweney\ 
ind  went  forwards  on  our  journey — We  came  to 
Abei^^ey,  a  mean  town,  in  which  little  but  Welsh 
it  spoken,  and  divine  service  is  seldom  performed  in 
English — Our  way  then  lay  to  the  seaside,  at  the 
fiwt  of  a  mountain,  called  Peniiiaen  Rhos — Here 
tke  way  was  so  steep,  that  we  walked  on  tbe  lower 
c^e  of  the  bill,  to  meet  the  coach,  that  went  upon  a 
nsd  higher  on  the  hilt — Our  walk  was  not  long,  nor 
IDpleasant :  the  longer  I  walk,  the  less  I  feel  its  in- 

•  I  jUr,  |initnbt)r  tat  nm^rfr^  ifiiliK.     See  ante,  17ih  July,  Bnd  6±  Aagnit. 

■I"  A  ■fakncnof  the  kittt*,  not  viihout  some  pun  in  walking,  vhich  I  fed 
kCRMtd  utta  I  h.«  din,J."-DcppA-] 

*[ln  Mt.  Duppi'i  edition,  llie  departure  froin  IJcvcnej  ii  errancouily  (a* 
fffan  fram  vhu  foUoin)  daicd  (he  16ib,— £d.] 

VOL.  in.  1, 
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Tour  to  convenience — ^As  I  grow  warm,  my  breath  mends, 
and  I  think  my  limbs  grow  pliable. 

We  then  came  to  Conway  Ferry,  and  passed  in 
small  boats,  with  some  passengers  from  the  stage 
coach,  among  whom  were  an  Irish  gentlewoman, 
with  two  maids,  and  three  little  children,  of  which, 
the  youngest  was  only  a  few  months  old.  The  tide 
did  not  serve  the  large  ferry-boat,  and  therefore  our 
coach  could  not  very  soon  follow  us — We  were, 
therefore,  to  stay  at  the  inn.  It  is  now  the  day  of 
the  race  at  Conway,  and  the  town  was  so  full  of 
company,  that  no  money  could  purchase  lodgings. 
We  were  not  very  readily  supplied  with  cold  dinner. 
We  would  have  staid  at  Conway  if  we  could  have 
found  entertainment,  for  we  were  afraid  of  passing 
Penmaen  Mawr,  over  which  lay  our  way  to  Bangor, 
but  by  bright  daylight,  and  the  delay  of  our  coach 
made  our  departure  necessarily  late.  There  was, 
however,  no  stay  on  any  other  terras,  than  of  sitting 
up  all  night.  The  poor  Irish  lady  was  still  more 
distressed — Her  children  wanted  rest — She  would 
have  been  contented  with  one  bed,  but,  for  a  time, 
none  could  be  had — Mrs.  Thrale  gave  her  what  help 
she  could — At  last  two  gentlemen  were  persuaded* 
to  yield  up  their  room,  with  two  beds,  for  which  she 
gave  half  a  guinea. 

Our  coach  was  at  last  brought,  and  we  set  out  with 
some  anxiety,  but  we  came  to  Penmaen  Mawr  by 
daylight ;  and  found  a  way,  lately  made,  very  easy, 
and  very  safe  * — It  was  cut  smooth,  and  enclosed 
between  parallel  walls ;  the  outer  of  which  secures 
the  passenger  from  the  precipice,  which  is  deep  and 


■  [Penmaen  Mawr  is  a  huge  rocky  promontory,  rising  nearly  IdGO 
perpendicular  above  the  sea.  Along  a  shelf  of  this  precipice  is  formed  an 
excellent  road,  well  guarded,  toward  the  sea,  by  a  strong  wall,  suppoKted  in 
many  parts  by  arches  turned  underneath  it  Before  this  wall  was  built,  In* 
vcllers  sometimes  fell  down  the  precipices.— Dvppa*] 
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dreadful — Tliis  wall  is  here  and  there  broken  by  J?^" 
luiscIiievouB  wantonness — The  inner  wall  preserves 
the  road  from  the  loose  atones,  whicli  the  shattered 
steep  above  it  would  pour  down — That  side  of  the 
mountain  seems  to  have  a  surface  of  loose  stones, 
which  every  accident  may  crumble — The  old  road 
was  higher,  and  must  have  been  very  formidable —  ^^ 
The  sea  beats  at  the  bottom  of  the  way.  ^H 

At  evening  the  moon  shoue  eminently  bright ;  ^H 
sod  our  thoughts  of  danger  being  now  past,  the  rent  ^H 
of  our  journey  was  very  pleasant.  At  an  hour,  some-  ^H 
wbat  late,  we  came  to  Bangor,  where  we  foimd  a  very  ^H 
mean  inn,  and  had  some  difficulty  to  obtain  lodging —  ^H 
I  lay  in  a  room,  where  the  other  bed  had  two  men,        ^H 

Friday,    IQth  Atigmt. — We   obtained    boats  to      ^H 
etmvey  us  to  Anglesey,  and  saw  Lord    Bulkeley's 
bouse,  and  Beaumaris  Castle. 

I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  schoolmaster  of 
Beaotnaris,  who  had  seen  nie  at  University  College; 
ud  be,  with  Mr.  Roberts,  the  register  of  Bangor, 
vbose  boat  we  borrowed,  accompanied  iis.  Lord 
Bulkeley's  house  is  very  meau,  but  his  garden  is 
ipacious  and  shady,  with  large  trees  and  smaller  in- 
tenpersed — The  walks  are  straight,  and  cross  each 
other,  with  no  variety  of  plan;  but  they  have  a 
pleasing  coolness  and  solemn  gloom,  and  extend  to  a 
great  length  '.  The  castle  is  a  mighty  pile ;  the 
outward  wall  has  fifteen  round  toM'ers,  besides  square 
lowers  at  the  angles — There  is  then  a  void  space  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  castle,  which  has  an  area 
mdosed  M'ith  a  wall,  which  again  has  towers,  larger 


is  the  nune  of  Lord  Biilkelcy's  house,  which  i)  tUusted  ]\jf\ 
'  BenuniuiSi  tx  the  dinunce  of  dircc  quurlcis  of  H  Tnile.  lodi. 
■  tier  of  the  to,  and  ihe  umii  of  Caeiiiatvon,  ihsi  ii  hai 
mnpaccd  (o  Alount  Edgecombe,  in  Devoasliire.  iMti  lijueU 
g  of  the  bouwand  gudeni.uyt,  "  The  bcuie  »&  bad  one,  but  iho 


neiy 


fincU 


i"— Dnpp*.] 
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Tour  to  than  those  of  the  outer  wall — ^Tlie  towers  of  the 
inner  castle  are,  I  think,  eight — There  is  likewise  a 
chapel  entire,  built  upon  an  arch,  as  I  suppose,  and 
beautifully  arched  with  a  stone  roof,  which  is  yet 
unbroken — ^The  entrance  into  the  chapel  is  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  was,  I  suppose,  higher, 
when  there  was  no  rubbish  in  the  area — This  castle 
corresponds  with  all  the  representations  of  romancing 
narratives — Here  is  not  wanting  the  private  passage, 
the  dark  cavity,  the  deep  dungeon,  or  the  lofty  tower 
— ^\Ve  did  not  discover  the  well — This  is  the  niost 
complete  view  that  I  have  yet  had  of  an  old  castle 
— It  had  a  moat — The  towers — We  went  to  Bangor. 
Saturday^  20th  August. — We  went  by  wate^  from 
Bangor  to  Caernarvon,  where  we  met  Paoli  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wynne  ^ — Meeting  by  chance  with  cue 
Troughton  %  an  intelligent  and  loquacious  wanderer, 
Mr.  Thrale  invited  him  to  dinner — He  attended  us 
to  the  castle,  an  edifice  of  stupendous  magnitude  and 
strength  ;  it  has  in  it  all  that  we  observed  at  Beau* 
maris,  and  much  greater  dimensions:  many  of  the 
smaller  rooms  floored  with  stone  are  entire ;  of  the 
larger  rooms,  the  beams  and  planks  are  all  left :  this 
is  the  state  of  all  buildings  left  to  time— We  mounted 
the  eagle  tower  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  step^ 
each  of  ten  inches — ^We  did  not  find  the  well;  nor 
did  I  trace  the  moat ;  but  moats  there  were,  I  believe, 
to  all  castles  on  the  plain,  which  not  only  hindered 
access,  but  prevented  mines — ^We  saw  but  a  very 
small  part  of  this  mighty  ruin,  and  in  all  these  old 


t  [Sir  Thomas  Wynne,  created  Lord  Ncwborough,  July  I4ih,  1776.  Died 
October  12th,  1807.— Duppa.] 

«  [^^  Lieutenant  Troughton  I  do  recollect,  loquacious  and  intelligent  he  ihw. 
He  wore  a  uniform,  and  belonged,  I  think,  to  a  man  of  war.*' — Pi9%ii  MS, 
He  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1762,  and  died  in  1786,  in  that  rank  ;  he  wai  <m 
half.pav,  and  did  not  belong  to  any  ship  when  he  met  Dr.  Johnaon  in  1774*  I^ 
■eems  then  that,  even  so  late  as  this,  half-pay  officers  wore  their  umifbrmi  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life. — £d.] 
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building!!,  the  subterraneous  works  are  concealed  by  Tou' 
Uie  rubbish — To  survey  this  place  would  take  much 
time  :    I  did  not  think  there  had  been  such  build- 
ings ;  it  surpassed  my  ideas. 

■Sww/tty,  21  j/^Hg-M*/— [at  Caernarvon^. — We  were 
at  church  ;  the  service  in  the  town  is  always  English  ; 
at  the  parish-church  at  a  small  distance,  always  Welsh 
— ^The  town  has  by  degrees,  I  suppose,  been  brought 
Dearer  to  the  sea-side — We  received  an  invitation  to 
Dr.  Worthington — We  then  went  to  dinner  at  Sir      J 
Thomas  Wynne's, — the  dinner  mean,  Sir  Thomas      I 
civil,  his  lady  nothing  ' — Paoli   civil — We  supped      I 
with  Colonel  Wynne's  lady,  who  lives  in  one  of  the     I 
towers  of  the  castle — I  have  not  been  very  well.  I 

Motidfiff,2'2tl  Auffmt. — We  went  to  visit  Bodville",      I 
the  place  where    Mrs.  Thrale   was   born,    and    the      I 
churches  called  Tydweilliog  and  Llangwino<lyl,  which      I 
die  holds  by  impropriation — We  had  an  invitation  to      I 
tlie  house  of  Mr.  Griffiths  of  Uryn  o  dol,  where  we      I 
Ibund   a  small   neat  new-built  house,   with    square       < 
rooms  :  the  walls  are  of  unhewu  stone,  and  therefore 
thick ;  for  the  stones  not  fitting  with  exactness,  are 
not  strong  without  great  thickness — He  had  planted 
s  great  deal  of  young  wood  in  walks — Fruit  trees  do 
not  thrive ;  but  having  grown  a  few  years,  reach  some 


rUtti,  lh»t  '-  For  ■  Udj  of 
^■»lllj  .  nMc  dnd,  who  rrceirtd  us  >l  ha  faiubuxl'i  Miri  in  Wiln  *iih  las 
Ml^nion  ihui  he  had  \mif  been  Kiuslomcd  lo,  he  h«l  it  rougtnrr  dcnundMJnn  : 
■Ttrnwomui.'  rriid  Jahnson,  'it  like  tour  snuU  bra,  Oie  brrtngi  of  ha 
Mill,  mnd  produce  of  thi-  irreiched  rounti;  she  li««  in  :  like  ihst,  ihe  couM 
ment  haiE  h<sn  «  good  thing,  uid  even  ihst  bad  ihine  »  ip*"^^'  "  -^"^  ''  ^ 
pabsbljr  of  hn  t  <o  that  uiiiihrc  uiocdote  ii  lold  i  "  We  hsd  been  Tiiliinfi  bI  ■ 
M/'s  bonSF,  »hom,  «  we  relumed,  unne  of  ihe  conipanf  ridicukd  few  hct  ig- 
■MnCEE  'She  b  not  ignumii,'  uiH  he,  ''  I  believe,  of  an;  thing  the  bu  been 
tacbl.  or  of  mj  thing  the  u  dcmnu  to  knov  ;  and  I  lunpiMe  if  one  wanted  a 
feda  nm  'M.  slie  inlghl  be  a  pti^per  pcnon  enmigh  lo  appi)'  lo,' "  Mn.  Pioril 
•■fB,  in  her  MS-  I^teiN  "that  Iiidf  {'-atbarine  cumei  off  veil  m  the  diarj/, 
Bt  mU  manj  tevm  ihingi  of  her,  ■hich  he  did  not  cummit  lo  paper."  St* 
«ad  n  1782._Ed.] 

■  (^"fHtUBicd  among  the  mOHniain*  of  CarmarrMuhire-" — Pimrf  MS] 
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Tour  to  barren  stratum  and  wither — ^We  found  Mr.  Griffiths 

Wales. 

not  at  home ;  but  the  provisions  were  good. 

[  Tuesday^  2Sd  August.'] — Mr.  Griffiths  came  home 
the  next  day — He  married  a  lady  who  has  a  house 
and  estate  at  [Llanver  S]  over  against  Anglesea,  and 
near  Caernarvon,  where  she  is  more  delighted,  as  it 
seems,  to  reside  than  at  Bryn  o  dol — I  r«ad  Lloyd's 
account  of  Mona,  which  he  proves  to  be  Anglesea — 
In  our  way  to  Bryn  o  dol,  we  saw  at  Llanerk  a  church 
built  crosswise,  very  spacious  and  magnificent  for  this 
country — We  could  not  see  the  parson,  and  could 
get  no  intelligence  about  it. 

Wednesday y  2^th  August — ^We  went  to  see  Bod- 
ville — Mrs.  Thrale  remembered  the  rooms,  and 
wandered  over  them  with  recollection  of  her  childhood 
— ^This  species  of  pleasure  is  always  melancholy — 
The  walk  was  cut  down,  and  the  pond  was  dry — 
Nothing  was  better.  We  surveyed  the  churches,  which 
are  mean,  and  neglected  to  a  degree  scarcely  imagin- 
able— They  have  no  pavement,  and  the  earth  is  full 
of  holes — The  seats  are  rude  benches;  the  altars 
have  no  rails — One  of  them  has  a  breach  in  the  roof — 
On  the  desk,  I  think,  of  each  lay  a  folio  Welsh  Bible 
of  the  black  letter,  which  the  curate  cannot  easily 
read — Mr.  Thrale  purposes  to  beautify  the  churches, 
and  if  he  prospers,  will  probably  restore  the  tithes — 
The  two  parishes  are,  Llangwinodyl  and  l^dweilliog' 
— The  methodists  are  here  very  prevalent — A  better 
church  will  impress  the  people  with  more  reverence  of 


»  [Piuzzi  MS.] 

'  [These  two  parishea  are  perpetual  curacies,  endowed  with  the  imall  tltbei^ 
whid),  in  1800,  amounted  to  six  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in  eadi 
parish ;  but  these  sums  are  increased  by  Queen  Ann*s  bounty ;  and,  in  1800, 
the  whole  income  for  Llangwinodyl,  including  surplice  fees,  amounted  to  forty- 
six  pounds  two  shillings  and  twopence,  and  for  Tydweilliog,  forty-three  pounds 
nineteen  shillings  and  tenpence ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Thrak 
carried  into  effect  his  good  intention.— -Dupp a.] 


public  worship — Mrs.  Thrale  visited  a  house  where  t-«» 
she  had  been  used  to  drink  milk,  which  was  left,  with 
en  estate  of  two  huiidred  pounds  a  year,  by  one 
Lloyd  ',  to  a  uiarried  woman  who  lived  with  him — 
We  went  to  Pwllheli,  a  mean  old  town,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  country — Here  we  bought  somethiog, 
to  remember  the  place. 

Thttrnilay,  iol/i  Augnxl. — We  returned  to  Caer. 
nan'on,  where  we  ate  with  Mrs.  A^'yone. 

Friday,  'ZQth  August. — We  \-igitecI,  with  Mrs.  - 
Wynne,  Llyn  Badam  and  Llyn  Beris,  two  lakes, 
jmued  by  a  narrow  strait — They  are  formed  by  the 
waters  which  fall  from  Snowdon,  and  the  opposite 
mountains — On  the  side  of  Snowdon  are  tlie  remains 
of  m  large  fort ',  to  which  we  climbed  with  great 
lahour — I  was  breathless  and  harassed — The  lakes 
have  no  great  breadth,  so  that  the  boat  is  always  near 
one  honk  or  the  other. — Note,  (^tieeni/s  goats,  one 
hundred  anil  forty-nine.  I  think  *. 

Saturday,  ^Ith  August. — We  returned  to  Bangor, 
where  Mr.  Thrale  was  lodged  at  Mr.  Roberts's,  the 
register. 

Sundety,  iiHt/i  At/gust, — We  went  to  worship  at 
the  cathedral — The  quire  is  mean;  the  ser\'ice  was 
oot  well  read. 

Monday,  9Qth  Avgusf. — We  came  to  Mr.  Myddel- 


■  [Mr.  LlDfd  wu  B  Tery  good-natured  man  ;  and  whi-n  Mn.  Thnlc  wu  a 
ttdc  cbQil,  he  wu  uied  id  trcu  her  vilh  xrcclmCBti  ind  milk  i  but  whii  wu 
■•«  RnMrkable  wu,  that  she  Bhould  recollect  ihe  houK,  vhidi  the  liiid  not 
M«B  nnce  At  was  Rie  jem  old — Duppa. 

»  l*-  Mua  Thrmic  vis  ainusrd  with  out  rowing  on  I,»ke  Llyn  BtTii,  and  Sin. 
filpw  Wjnni.  wifrof  Lord  Ncwburgh's  brother,  who  accompanied  u>  andacied 
m  omt  suule,ung  Weti>h  Bonga  to  the  harp." — J'io:ii  US.\ 

*  t"  Dalbidame  waa  the  name  of  the  roft."_/'io:3>  MS.] 

•  [lit.  ThnOt  was  near. sighted,  and  could  not  see  the  gosu  browsing  on 
ftwvdoa,  and  he  promised  his  diughu-r,  who  wm  a  child  of  ten  fun  oW,  a 
fttatj  fijt  every  goat  she  would  show  him,  and  Dr.  Johnson  kept  the  account ; 
n  dsl  il  appears  her  flither  was  in  debt  to  her  one  hundred  and  fotif-ninc 
Man.  Queeiiy  «u>  an  niilhel,  which  had  it«  oripa  in  the  nunery,  b;  which 
|W  altanon  to  Queen  Rsiher],  Hi-«  Thrale  (whose  name  was  Esther)  wai 
alvi^  dteJDgulthed  by  Johnson.— DuTF A.] 
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Tour  (o  ton's,  of  Gwaynynog,  to  the  first  place,  as  my  Mittreu 
observed,  where  we  have  been  welcome  ^ 

{Note. — On  the  day  when  we  visited  BodviUe 
[Monday f  22d  Atigust]^  we  turned  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Griffiths,  of  KefnamwycUh,  a  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  remarkable  for  having  made  great  and  8ud« 
den  improvements  in  his  seat  and  estate— -He  has 
enclosed  a  large  garden  with  a  brick  wall — He  is 
considered  as  a  man  of  great  accomplishments — He 
was  educated  in  literature  at  the  university,  and  served 
some  time  in  the  army,  then  quitted  his  commissioiiy 
and  retired  to  his  lands.  He  is  accounted  a  good  man, 
and  endeavours  to  bring  the  people  to  church.) 

In  our  way  from  Bangor  to  Conway,  we  passed 
again  the  new  road  upon  the  edge  of  Penmaen  Mawr, 
which  would  be  very  tremendous,  but  that  the  wall 
shuts  out  the  idea  of  danger —  In  the  wall  are  several 
breaches,  made,  as  Mr.  Thrale  very  reasonably  cov* 
jectures,  by  fragments  of  rocks  which  roll  down  the 
mountain,  broken  perhaps  by  frost,  or  worn  through 
by  rain.  We  then  viewed  Conway — ^To  spare  the 
horrors  at  Penmaen  Rhos  between  Conway  and  St. 
Asaph,  we  sent  the  coach  over  the  road  cross  the 
mountain  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  been  tired  with 
a  walk  some  time  before ;  and  I,  with  Mr.  Thrale  and 
Miss,  walked  along  the  edge,  where  the  path  is  very 
narrow,  and  much  encumbered  by  little  loose  stones, 
which  had  fallen  down,  as  we  thought,  upon  the  way 
since  we  passed  it  before.  At  Conway  we  took  a 
short  survey  of  the  castle,  which  afforded  us  nothing 
new — It  is  larger  than  that  of  Beaumaris,  and  less 
than  that  of  Caernarvon — It  is  built  upon  a  rock  so 
high  and  steep,  that  it  is  even  now  very  difficult  of 

I  [^^  It  is  very  likely  I  did  say  so.  My  relations  were  not  quite  as  forwatd  at 
I  thought  they  might  have  been  to  welcome  a  long  distant  kinswomao.  The 
Mydddtoni  were  more  cordial.  The  old  colonel  had  been  a  fellow  collegian 
with  Mr.  Thrale  and  Loid  Sandys,  of  Ombersley.^'—Ptoir^ri  US.\ 
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ae«ss— We  found  a  round  pit,  whkli  was  called  the  toutk 
Well ;  it  is  now  almost  filled,  and  therefore  dry — We 
found  the  M'ell  in  no  oilier  eastle — There  are  some 
remains  of  leaden  pipes  at  Caeniarvon,  which,  I  sup- 
pose,   only  conveyed    water   from  one  part    of  the 
building  to  another — Had  the  garrison  had  no  other 
Kupply,  the  Welsh,  who  must  know  where  the  pipes 
were  laid,  could  easily  have  cut  them.     \Ve  t-ame  to 
the  bouse  of  Mr.  Myddelton  (on   Monday),  where 
we  staid  to  September  6,  and   M'ere  very  kindly  en-      ■ 
ttfrtnined — How  we  spent  our  time,  1  am  not  very     H 
able  to  tell' — We  saw  the  wood,  which  is  diversified     ^| 
and  romantic.  ^M 

Svatiay,  ith  September. — We   dined    with  Mr,    ^| 
Myddelton  ^   the  clergyinan,  at  Denbigh,  where  I    ^^ 
saw  the  han-est  men  very  decently  dressed,  after  the 
afternoon  senice,  standing  to  be  hired  — On  other 
days,  they  stand  at  about  four  in  the  morniiig^They 
are  hired  from  day  to  day. 

Monday,  5th  September. — We  lay  at  Wrexham  ; 
a  busy,  extensive,  and  well  built  town — It  has  a  very 
large  and  magnificent  church.   It  has  a  famous  fair'. 


'  [Bo>nn  ihi*  mijr  faavc  bctn,  lie  ww  boUi  hupy  aud  hidukiI,  during  hii 
mij  ■!  G«aj>nj>Dng,  ind^lr.  Rlyddelion  wu  Aaliend  t>f  ihc  huiiour  urhis  liiil. 
T«  pnWiUMt  the  rrooUtttion  of  it,  he  {to  \ut  Mr.  BoswellS  wntds)  erected  an 
■la  en  (he  tunki  of  a  nvulei.  in  the  paik,  where  Jtdinitdii  ddigliied  to  suud 
ifi4  RCiM  >«nr>  i  mi  which  1*  ihi*  inixripiton : 

I'hii  ipot  wM  nften  dignigrd  by  the  prcMiice  of 

CAMltEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

M'boie  Sforal  Writing*.  tuicHj  amfomuiblc  to  the 

Pnnpti  or  Chrisduiity, 

(iavr  udnur  to  Virtue,  ud  cimlidince  to  Truth. 

lo  1777>  <t  would  'ppev  fmn  ■  letter  bj  Jcdingon  to  KIr>.  Thnle,  that  he  «u 

iaCcniMd  ihu  Mr-  Aljddelian  nicHlilaii^l  thin  honour,  which  sccnii^d  to  Iw  but 

dab  to  hi*  tuu:  "Mr.  Slyddelton'i  erection  of  in  urn  loiiks  like  an  inteniion 

la  hnij  we  aliic :   I  would  as  willinglf  see  my  friend,  however  benevolent  uut 

hiB|iilatili    quiedjr  innitml.      Let  him   think,  for  the  preieat,  of  Mnne  more 

acceptable  menioiiaL" — Uuppi.] 

•  I"  Rector  of  Dtnbigh,  wu  wcond  brother  to  the  owner  ofGwaytijriing; 
tie  had,  I  luppoie,  been  in  the  army,  for  wc  used  lo  call  him  colonel."— Piotd 

>  III  n*  probably  on  the  Gth  SrpL  in  the  way  from   Wrexharti  to  Cbii^ 


n  abilities,  though  >  good  heart,  inuck  with  reve 


I 
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Tour  to       Wednesday,  7tk  September. — ^We  xame  to  Chirk 
Castle. 

Thursday,  Sth  September. — ^We  came  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  WorthingtonS  at  Llanrhaiadr  ^ — Our  enter- 
tainment was  poor,  though  the  house  was  not  bad. 
The  situation  is  very  pleasant,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
river,  of  which  the  bank  rises  high  on  the  other  side, 
shaded  by  gradual  rows  of  trees — ^The  gloom,  the 
stream,  and  the  silence,  generate  thoughtfulness. 
The  town  is  old,  and  very  mean,  but  has,  I  think,  a 
market — In  this  town,  the  Welsh  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  made — The  Welsh  singing  psalms 
were  written  by  Archdeacon  Price — They  are  not 
considered  as  elegant,  but  as  very  literal,  and  accurate 
— ^We  came  to  Llanrhaiadr  through  Oswestry;  a 
town  not  very  little,  nor  very  mean — The  church, 
which  I  saw  only  at  a  distance,  seems  to  be  an  edifice 
much  too  good  for  the  present  state  of  the  place. 
Friday,  9th  September. — ^We  visited  the  water* 

at  the  dght  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  had  heard  of  as  the  greatest  nnan  lif  Ing, 
could  not  find  any  words  to  answer  his  inquiries  concerning  a  motto  round  mmho- 
body*s  arms  which  adorned  a  tombstone  in  Ruabon  churchjazd.  If  I  lanemlNr 
right)  the  words  were, 

Heb  Dw,  Ueb  Dym, 

Dw  o*  digg<m  *. 
And  though  of  no  very  difficult  conhtruction,  the  gentleman  seemed  wholly  eon- 
founded,  and  unable  to  explain  them ;  till  Mr.  Johnson,  having  picked  out  the 
meaning  by  little  and  litde,  said  to  die  man,  <  Heh  is  a  preposition,  I  beliefc^ 
sir,  is  it  not  ?*  My  countr3rman  recovering  some  spirits  upon  the  sudden  questkOy 

cried  out,  <So  I  humbly  mesume,  dr,*  very  comically.** — Anecdotes. £d.] 

>  [Dr.  William  Wormington,  a  man  of  distinguished  learning,  and  an  anthor 
of  many  works  on  religious  subjects.  He  enjoyed  considerable  preferment  in 
the  church,  and  lived  at  Llanrhaiadr ;  of  which  parish  he  was  die  rector.  He 
died  October  6,  1778i  aged  seventy-five. — Duffa.  Dr.  Johnson  thus  notioei 
his  death  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  <<  My  clerical  friend  Worthington  is  deid. 
I  have  known  him  long — and  to  die  is  dreadful.  I  believe  he  was  a  V€TJ  good 
man.**— 'Lrt^rr*,  v.  i.  p.  26.— Ed.] 

•  [Llanrhaiadr,  being  tran^kted  into  English,  is  The  VUJage  of  the  FotmMn^ 
and  takes  its  name  from  a  spring,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rhnrth, 
DuppA.     Mr.  Duppa  was  misinformed.     Rhaiadr  signifies  a  waierfail,  and 
not  a  ipring;  and  a  waterfall  was,  as  we  shtdl  see  presendy,  the  chief  featnxe  of 
the  vicinity. — Ed.] 

*  [It  is  the  Myddelton  motto,  and  means, 

Widiout  God—without  all ! 

God  is  alUufficicift I—Pio^d  MS,  p.  184.] 
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very  high,  and  in  rainy  weather  very  Tour  n 
There  is  a  reservoir  made  to  supply  it — lu 


fall,  which 

copiou; 

its  full,  it  has  perforated  a  rock — There  is  a  room 

buiit  for  eutertainment — There  was  some  difficulty 

la  climbing  to  a  near  view — Lord  Lyttclton  '  came 

uear  it,  and  turned  back  —  When  we  came  back,  we 

took    some  cold  meat,  and  notwithstanding  Doctor 

[  Worth  iiigton's]    importunities,    went   that   day  to 

Shrewsbury. 

Snfttrt/aff,  \Qth  Sepfember. — I  sent  for  Gwynn", 
and  lie  showed  us  the  town — The  walls  are  broken, 
and  narrower  than  those  of  Chester — The  town  is 
large.and  has  many  gentlemen's  houses,  but  thestreets 
arc  narrow — I  saw  Taylor's  library — We  walked  in 
the  Quarry  ;  a  very  pleasant  walk  by  the  river — Our 
inn  was  not  bad. 

Sunday,  11 M  September. — We  were  at  St.  Chads, 
a  very  large  and  luminous  church — We  were  on  the 
Castle  Hill. 

jMojulay,  12//t  September. — We  called  on  Dr. 
Adams',  and  travelled  towards  Worcester,  through 
AVenlock ;  a  very  mean  place,  though  a  borough — - 
At  noon,  we  came  to  Bridgenorth,  and  walked  about 
the  town,  of  which  one  part  stands  on  a  high  rock, 
and  part  very  low,  by  the  river — There  is  an  old 
tower,  which,  being  crooked,  leans  so  much,  that  it 
is  frightful  to  pass  by  it — In  the  afternoon  we  came 
through  Kinver ',  a  town  in  Staffordshire,  neat  and 


■  I  Mr.  Owjna  wu  aii  archiiecL  uf  coneidenblE  celebritjr.  He  vtn  ■  niEin 
of  Sotcwiburjr,  *iiil  bus  h  lhl»  time  compleluig  a  bridge  ktou  the  Seiem,  adled 
tk  Eagliiih  Briil^K  Beudes  this  bridge,  he  built  one  u  Atcham.  ovn  tbt 
Snaa,  nmr  (oShrewibury;  and  the  bctdgo  atWorcetter,  UKforil,  uid  Elenlej, 
■R  tU  baill  by  him.  — Diri>pA.  See  ante.  v.  iL  p.  2a,  uid  ppil,  19th  Maicb. 
1770 — Ed.J 

>  [The  m«ita  of  Panbrake  CoUegi-,  Onford  ;  who  wis  aim  rcclpr  of  St  Cbadi, 
in  Snrewiiburj.—  " 


It  have  been  Kune  iineiplaiiied  r 


tugh'Kiad  rrom  Bridgctionli  to  Hortlcburr,  through  Kiildvn 
'St  UiJc  village  oT  Kinver. — £u.] 


why  tliey  left  the  i 
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Tour  to  closely  built— I  believe  it  has  only  one  street — ^The 
rx)ad  was  so  steep  and  miry,  that  we  were  forced  to 
stop  at  Hartlebiiry,  where  we  had  a  very  neat  inn, 
though  it  made  a  very  poor  appearance. 

Tuesday,  ISth  September. — ^\Ve  carae  to  Lord 
Sandys's,  at  Ombersley,  where  we  were  treated  with 
great  civility* — ^The  house  is  large — ^The  hall  is  a 
very  noble  room. 

Thursday,  \^th  September, — We  went  to  Wor- 
cester,  a  very  splendid  city — The  cathedral  is  very 
noble,  with  many  remarkable  monuments — ^The  li- 
brary is  in  the  chapter-house — On  the  table  lay  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  I  think,  of  the  first  edition  ^ 
We  went  to  the  china  warehouse — The  cathedral 
has  a  cloister — The  long  aisle  is,  in  my  opinion, 
neither  so  wide  nor  so  high  as  that  of  Lichfield. 

Friday,  16/A  September. — We  went  to  Hagley, 
where  we  were  disappointed  of  the  respect  and  kind- 
ness that  we  expected  ^. 

Saturday,  VJth  September. — ^We  saw  the  house 
and  park,  which  equalled  my  expectation — ^The  house 
is  one  square  mass — The  offices  are  below — ^The 
rooms  of  elegance  on  the  first  floor,  with  two  stories 
of  bedchambers,  very  well  disposed  above  it — ^Tlie 
bedchambers  have  low  windows,  which  abates  the 
dignity  of  the  house — The  park  has  an  artifidal 
ruin,  and  wants  water ;  there  is,  however,  one  tern* 


I  [It  WM  here  that  Johnson  had  as  modi  walUfruit  as  he  wished,  and,  as  he 
told  Mrs.  ThnUe,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life.— Duppa.  Seeaiif^,  ▼.  i.  p.  488. 
It  seems  they  spent  here  Wednesday,  the  14th  Sept.— Ed.] 

•  [The  first  edition  was  printed  July  12,  1493.  The  author,  or  rather  oom« 
pfler  of  this  duronide,  was  one  Hartman  Schedel,  of  Nuremberg,  a  physidaib 

^DUPPA.] 

3  [This  risit  was  not  to  Lord  Lyttdton,  but  to  his  onde  [called  Billy  Lyi- 
tdton,  afterwards,  by  successive  creations.  Lord  Westcote,  and  Lord  Lytteltim], 
the  father  of  the  prnent  lord,  who  lived  at  a  hou«e  c%lled  Little  Ha^ey — 
DupPA.  This  gentleman  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Thrale,  aod  had 
some  years  before  invited  Jdmson  (through  Mrs.  Thrale)  to  visit  him  at  Hag- 
ley,  mnify  V.  ii.  p.  131.-  Ed.] 
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porary  cast-ade' — From  the  farthest  hill  there  is  a  ^ 
Tery  wide  prospect- 

SuatUty,  18M  September. — I  went  to  church — ■ 
The  church  is,  exterually,  very  mean,  and  is  there- 
fore diligently  hidden  by  a  plantation — There  are  in 
it  several  modern  monuments  of  the  Lytteltoiis. 

There  dined  with  us  Lord  Dudley,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lyttelton,  of  Staffordshire,  and  his  lady — They 
were  all  persons  of  agreeable  conversation. 

I  found  time  to  reflect  on  my  birthday,  and  offered 
a  prayer,  which  I  hope  was  heard. 

Montlaif,  19//(  September. — W'e  made  haste  away 
from  a  place  where  all  were  offended  - — In  the  way 
we  visited  the  Leasowes — It  was  raio,  yet  we  visited 
all  the  waterfalls — There  are,  in  one  place,  fourteen 
fails  iu  a  short  line — It  is  the  next  place  to  Ham 
gardens — Poor  Shenstone  never  tasted  his  pension — 
It  is  not  very  well  proved  that  any  pension  was  ob- 
tained for  him — I  am  afraid  that  he  died  of  misery. 

We  came  to  Birmingham,  and  I  sent  for  Wheeler ', 
whom  I  found  ivell. 

Tueitday,  20M  Sepiemb^. — We  breakfasted  with 
Wheeler,  and  visited  the  mannfacture  of  Papier 
maeh'e — The  paper  which  they  use  is  smooth  whited 
brown  ;  the  varnish  is  polished  with  rotten  stone — 
WTieeler  gave  me   a  teaboard — We  then  went  to 


•  )•-  He  niRintKdBiutilicUl  niia! 
d  bii  lraTu>B  lili  Ojniilan  of  ihtm  Jubioiie;  bnidua  he  hated  die  Lyliellons, 
^  vVvU  Rjoice  in  ■nopporlunitTof  iniullinglheni." — Fimsri  MS. — Sec  yoil, 
a*  1781.  rt»  tiC-  a/LgtuUon — Kn.) 

■  {■*>f  i*~  IiXIKlton.  ci-Anmnt  Csnlme  Bri>Iow,  forced  me  lo  pin;  u  whiit 
^aiiMI  B)j  liking,  aid  her  husbuid  look  away  JohiKOn's  cuidU  uiai  he  wanied 
«■  ica4  bf  al  ihe  other  end  of  the  room.     Thow,  I  Uunl,  were  the  ofltnCL-s." — 

[Dr.  Beniamin  Whwlcr :  he  whs  a  nalive  of  Oxford,  and  origiruil)'  on  the 
V    . -  "  ^.  .fierwBtd.  he  Wcame  a  F.llow  of  Slagdalene 


in  of  ChriK  Churrh,  and  Regius  pKifa 


«  of  A.M.Nov. 


.  HftS,  . 


I  D.  D.  July  0 


IT  of  Divii 


i,  letter)  to  Mrs.  Thtale,  styles 


d  friend,  the  mat  with  whom  I  tnoil  delighted  to 
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Tour  to  Boulton*s  *,  who,  with  great  dvility,  led  us  through 
his  shops — I  could  not  distinctly  see  his  enginery — 
Twelve  dozen  of  buttons  for  three  shillings — Spoons 
struck  at  once. 

Wednesday y  21st  September. — Wheeler  came  to 
us  again — We  came  easily  to  Woodstock. 

Thursday,  22d  September. — ^We  saw  Blenheim 
and  Woodstock  park — The  park  contains  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres;  about  four  square  miles. 
It  has  red  deer —  Mr.  Bryant  showed  me  the  library 
with  great  civility — ^Durandi  Rationale,  1459' — 
Lascaris'  Granunar  of  the  first  edition,  well  printed, 
but  much  less  than  later  editions^ — The  first  Ba- 
trachomyomachia  ^— The  duke  sent  Mr.  Thrale  par- 
tridges and  fruit — At  night  we  came  to  Oxford. 

Friday,  23d  September. — We  visited  Mr.  Coul- 
son  —The  ladies  wandered  about  the  university. 

Saturday,  2Uh  September. — Ka^. — ^We  dine^  with 

>  rSee/w««,  22d  March,  1776.— Ed.] 

*  [This  is  a  work  written  by  William  Dttrand,  Bishop  of  Mende,  and  printed 
on  viUum,  in  folio,  by  Fust  and  SchoeflTer,  in  Mentz,  1459.  It  it  the  third 
book  that  is  known  to  be  printed  with  a  date,  and  is  considered  as  a  curioai  and 
extraordinary  tpedmen  of  early  printing.  An  imperfect  copy  was  sold  at  Dr. 
Askew's  sale,  Feb.  22,  1775,  for  sixty-one  pounds,  to  Mr.  Elmsly,  the  book- 
seller  DUPPA.] 

s  [Dr.  Johnson,  in  another  column  of  his  Diaiy,  has  put  down,  in  a  notb 
^  First  printed  book  in  Greek,  Lascaris's  Oramroar,  4to.  Mediolani,  1476.^ 
The  imprint  of  this  book  is,  Mediolani  Itnprestum  per  yfagittrnm  IHomjfHim 
Paravitinum,  M.CCCC.LXXVI.  Die  xxx  JanuariL  This  edition  is  reif 
tare,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Johnson  saw  it  now  for  the  first  time.  A  eopf 
was  purchased  for  the  king^s  library  at  Dr.  Askew^s  sale,  177&9  ^'  twenty-one 
pounds  ten  shillings. 

This  was  the  first  book  that  was  ever  printed  in  the  Greek  character.  The 
first  book  printed  in  the  English  langusge  was  the  Historyes  of  Troye,  printed 
in  1471 ;  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  was  put  up  to  public  sale  in  1812,  when 
there  was  a  competition  amongst  men  eminent  for  learning,  rank,  and  ftntnne;^ 
and,  according  to  their  estimation  of  its  value^  it  was  sold  for  the  sum  of  106INL 
lOi. — DuPPA.] 

4  [The  Battle  of  the  Frc»8  and  Mice.  The  first  edition  was  printed  bj 
Laonicus  Cretensis,  1486.  This  book  consists  of  forty-one  pages,  small  quartiL 
and  the  verses  are  printed  with  red  and  black  ink  alternately.  A  copy  was  scdd 
at  Dr.  Askew*s  sale,  1775,  for  fourteen  guineas — Duppa.J 

s  [^^  Of  the  dinner  at  University  College  I  remember  nothing,  unless  it  was  then 
•that  Mr.  Vansittart,  a  flourishing  sort  of  character,  showed  off  his  graceful  foim 
by  fencing  with  Mr.  Seward,  who  joined  us  at  Oxford.  We  had  a  grand  din- 
ner at  Queen's  College^  and  Dr.  Johnson  made  Miss  Thrale  and  roe  obierva 
the  ceremony  of  the  grace  cup ;  but  I  have  but  a  faint  remembraooe  of  it,  an4 
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■Vansittart"  told 
— Afterwards  we  were  at  Burke's  [at  Beaconsfield], 
wh^re  we  beard  of  the  dissolution  of  tlie  parliament^ 
. — We  went  home. 


["Dr.  Johnson  had  always  a  very  great  personal  Ane 
legard  and  particular  affection  for  Mr.  Burke;  and  •*' '' 
when  at  this  lime  the  general  election  broke  uj>  the 
delightful  society  in  which  we  had  spent  some  time 
xt  Beaconsfield,  Dr.  Johnson  shook  the  hospitable 
master  of  the  house  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
'Farewell,  my  dear  sir,  and  remember  that  I  wish 
you  all  the  success  which  ought  to  be  wished  you, 
which  can  possibly  be  wished  you,  indeed,  bi/  an 
honest  «itf«."'] 


s  in  dovlic  tcil  mho  int'tttd  iis.  ar  how  we  ome  bf  our  ncadpinical  fio 
r  h™![h>  drank  in  (brm,  uiil  I  h»lf  Wieve  in  Latin."— P, 
«  EdiWT  luiiiccts  that  Mra.  Pioui,  viiiing  al'iei  ■  UpM  of  fort;  y^ 
•r'T""*  Qwvn'i  by  mituke  (or  UHivcriilj/  Callegc — En.] 
>  |1Ie.  Coulnan  w»  ■  unior  Fellow  of  fniversiif  Colleji;ei  '    '    '" 


rfkBtncou 
MS.     TbeE 


fa-rCrf 

Ml.  C<ni1 


!«hkt  resembling  Johnson  hitniulf,  uid  waB  euniidend  hi  his  lime 
n  Omibnl  rAurortn-.  Hetookhl:!  degicc  of  A.M.  April  13.  ly^tfl.  Aftci 
Tuit,  Dr.  John.-an  lolil  Mra.  Thralu  that  h^  was  tlii:  nian  JcMignaled  m  the 
'  Gtliduj  ihc  philoMpher — Dt-'PPA.  1 1  was  Mra. 
confutioa  of  namca,  u  ahc  hcridf  admiit  in  her  ItlS.  Uttos  to  Mr. 
■hnii  gne  rise  (a  the  uoSHinded  idea  that  Oelidui  wa/t  Qieant  for  /'no. 
tMrnir  Cdson,  of  Ctminiigt  {ace  anle,  r.  L  p.  72  and  192);  Mra.  Fioni  meant 
Ml.  CnulHD,  FeUnw  of  Unlvrrilhji  bat  even  aa  to  thii  Mr.  CouUon.  of 
(Msvd,  Sin.  Pioui  oiunt  hate  been  in  aainc  drgree  of  tiror.  Coulaon  «aa  ■ 
tMnoorit^  and  Jidinson  maj  have  caught  aome  hints  from  him ;  but  the  greater 
f^h**  of  the  pointi  of  the  character  of  fl.-liduE  nuld  havi  no  resemblance  to 
Itak  Lord  StoweU  iDfomiB  the  editor  that  he  wu  very  eixenttic.  He  would 
M  m  fin:  dij  hang  out  of  the  college  windows  hii  variou-i  piecei  of  apparel  lo 
Jt.  vbkh  n-ni  to  bp  uoWetialljr  aniwertd  by  ihu  young  men  hanging  out  from 
d  Ike  Dfh«  windom  quiln,  carpela,  r^^  and  cvny  kind  of  tiuh,  and  this  nai 
MBai  an  iihtMinufiDn.  UiinoUoniof  the  eminence  and  imporianct of  hii  aca. 
Amic  Btuuion  were  to  peculiar  that,  vhi.'n  he  sftervardi  accepted  a  college 
Rt^^  tic  exprened  to  Lunl  Stowell  hia  doubts  whether,  after  lining  no  long  in 
^£Ttat  9erU.ti«  might  not  grow  weary  of  the  comparative  rctin.-ment  of  a 
wunnj  pMiah. — Ed.] 

•tfiee  anlf,  ».  li.  p.   18fl  and  1(17  n.     The  diitemper  wi>  no  doubt »  len- 
tmey  lo  dcpraiion  of  apuiia,  which  Dr.  Johnxoo  alludes  lo  in  the  last  dtcd 

'   >[l!>iaMl"cd  the  30th  September,  1774 Ed.] 
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<'  MIL  BOSWEUi  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

''  Edinburgh,  30th  August,  1774. 

*'  You  have  given  me  an  inscription  for  a  portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots^  in  which  you^  in  a  short  and  striking  manner^ 
point  out  her  hard  fate.  But  you  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in 
mind^  that  my  picture  is  a  representation  of  a  particular  scene 
in  her  history — her  being  forced  to  resign  her  crown,  while  she 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin.  I  must^  therefore^ 
beg  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  inscription 
suited  to  that  particular  scene ;  or  determine  which  of  the  two 
formerly  transmitted  to  you  is  the  best ;  and  at  any  rate^  favour 
me  with  an  English  translation.  It  will  be  doubly  kind  if  you 
comply  with  my  request  speedily. 

"  Your  critiod  notes  on  the  specimen  of  Lord  Hailes's '  Annals 
of  Scotland'  are  excellent.  I  agreed  with  you  on  every  one  of 
them.  He  himself  objected  only  to  the  alteration  c^  free  to 
brave,  in  the  passage  where  he  says  that  Edward  '  departed 
with  the  glory  due  to  the  conqueror  of  a  free  people.'  He 
says^  to  call  the  Scots  brave  would  only  add  to  the  glory  of 
their  conqueror.  You  will  make  allowance  for  the  nationdl 
zeal  of  our  annalist.  I  now  send  a  few  more  leaves  of  the 
Annals^  which  I  hope  you  will  peruse^^  and  return  with  ob- 
servations^ as  you  did  upon  the  former  occasion.  Lord  Hailes 
writes  to  me  thus :  '  Mr.  Bos  well  will  be  pleased  to  express  the 
grateful  sense  which  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
attention  to  his  little  specimen.  The  further  specimen  will 
show,  that 

*  Etoi  in  an  Edward  he  cm  see  desert.* 

**  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  a  republiealkm  of 
Isaac  Walton's  Lives  is  intended.  You  have  been  in  a  nustakt 
in  thinkii^  that  Lord  Hailes  had  it  in  view.  I  remember  one 
morning,  while  he  sat  with  you  in  my  house,  he  said,  that  there 
should  be  a  new  edition  of  Walton's  Lives ;  and  you  said  that 
'  they  should  be  benoted  a  little.'  This  was  all  that  passed  on 
that  subject  You  must,  therefore,  inform  Dr.  Home,  that  be 
may  resume  his  plan.  I  enclose  a  note  concerning  it ;  and  if 
Dr.  Home  will  write  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I  can  give 
shall  be  cheerfully  bestowed  upon  what  I  think  a  pious  work, 
the  preservation  and  elucidation  of  Walton,  by  whose  writinga 
I  have  been  most  pleasingly  edified.'* 
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"MR,  BOSH'El.L  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Iflih  Sqit.  1774. 
"  Waled  has  probably  ileUined  you  lon^r  than  I  supposed. 
'i  on  will  hare  become  quite  a  mountaineer,  by  visiting  Scotland 
one  year  and  Wales  another.  You  must  next  go  to  Switzer- 
IukL  Cambria  will  complain,  if  you  do  not  honour  her  also 
with  »ame  remarks.  And  I  find  concessere  colnmna,  the  book- 
wlem  expect  another  book.  I  am  impatient  to  see  your  '  Tour 
to  Scotluid  snd  the  Hebrides.'  Alight  you  not  send  me  a  copy 
hjr  the  post  aa  soon  as  it  is  printed  off}" 


•'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL.  ESQ. 

"  LoEidoD,  lit  Oct.  1774. 

"  Dear  sib, — Yesterday  I  returned  from  my  Welsh  journey. 
I  WM  «orry  to  leave  my  book  suspended  so  long  ;  but  having 
■a  apportunity  of  seeing,  with  bo  much  con^'enience,  a  new 
ptft  of  the  island,  I  could  not  reject  it.  I  have  been  in  five  of 
the  six  counticB  of  North  Wales  ;  and  have  seen  St.  Asaph  and 
Vutgjor,  the  two  seats  of  their  bishops ;  have  been  upon  Pen- 
■nwintwitr  and  Snowdon,  and  passed  over  into  Anglesea.  But 
WalM  ia  so  little  different  from  England,  that  it  offers  nothing 
to  the  speculation  of  the  traveller. 

"  When  1  came  home,  I  found  several  of  your  papers,  with 
•otne  pAges  of  Lord  Ilailes's  Annals,  which  I  will  consider.  I 
MS  in  h«ste  to  give  you  some  account  of  myself,  lest  you  should 
ni^iect  me  of  negligence  in  the  pressing  business  which  I  find 
reconunended  to  my  care,  and  which  1  knew  nothing  of  till 
BOW,  when  all  care  is  vain  '. 

"  Ib  the  distribution  of  my  books  I  purpose  to  follow  your 
Mhice,  adding  such  as  shall  occur  to  me.  I  am  not  pleased 
with  your  notes  of  remembrance  added  to  your  names,  for  I 
hope  I  shall  not  easily  forget  them. 

"  I  have  received  four  Erse  books,  without  any  direction, 
■id  suspect  ihat  they  are  intended  for  the  Oxford  library.  If 
that  is  the  intention,  1  think  it  will  be  proper  to  add  the  me< 
trical  paalms,  and  whatever  else  is  printed  in  Erse,  that  the 
pwcnt  may  be  complete.     The  donors  name  should  be  told. 

"  I  wiah  you  could  have  read  the  book  before  it  was  printed, 
bat  our  distance  does  not  easily  permit  it. 

"  1  «m  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not  intend  to  publisli  Walton ; 
I  am  o&aid  it  will  not  be  done  so  well,  if  it  l>e  done  at  all. 

■  I  had  wrHlen  to  him,  to  requot  bin  intrtposiilon  tn  bchxlf  a(  a  convkt.  who 
I  tboo^  vss  Toy  Hnjuidy  candnnncd — BoswELl.. 

rOL.  III.  '  M 
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''  I  purpose  DOW  to  diiTe  the  book  forward.  Make  my  oom« 
pliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell^  and  let  me  hear  often  firom  you.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  affectiooate  homble  servant, 

''  Sam.  Johnson." 

Parliam^it  having  been  dissolved,  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Thnde,  who  was  a  steady  supporter  of  govern- 
ment, having  again  to  encounter  the  storm  of  a  con- 
tested election,  he  wrote  a  short  political  pamphlet, 
entitled  ^  The  Patriot  ^,''  addressed  to  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain ;  a  tide  which,  to  factious  men  who 
consider  a  patriot  only  as  an  opposer  of  the  measures 
of  government,  will  appear  strangely  misapplied.  It 
was,  however,  written  with  energetick  vivacity ;  and, 
except  those  passages  in  which  it  endeavours  to  vin- 
dicate the  glaring  outrage  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  and  to  justify 
the  attempt  to  reduce  our  fellow-subjects  in  America 
to  imconditional  submission,  it  contained  an  ad- 
mirable display  of  the  properties  of  a  real  patriot,  in 
the  original  and  genuine  sense ; — a  sincere,  steady, 
rational,  and  unbiassed  friend  to  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  his  king  and  country.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  both  in  this  and  his  two 
former  pamphlets,  there  w^s,  amidst  many  powerfiil 
arguments,  not  only  a  considerable  portion  of  so- 
phistry, but  a  contemptuous  ridicule  of  his  opponents, 
which  was  very  provoking. 

"TO  MR.  PERKINS'. 

«  25th  October,  1774. 
'^  SiB,«— You  may  do  me  a  very  great  favour.    Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, a  gentlewoman  whom  you  may  have  seen  at  Mr.  Thrale's, 

>  Mr.  Perkins  was  tor  a  number  of  yean  the  worthy  Bunerinteodent  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  great  breweiy,  mA  alter  his  death  became  one  of  the  proprietois  of  it ; 
and  now  resides  in  Mr.  Thrale's  house  in  SouthwarlL,  which  was  toe  scene  of  so 
many  literary  meetings,  and  in  which  he  continues  the  liberal  hospitality  for 
which  it  was  eminent.  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  him  much.  He  hung  up  in  the 
counting- houKe  a  fine  proof  of  the  admirable  mezzotinto  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by 
Doughty;  and  when  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  him  somewhat  flippantly,  *'  Why  do 
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ii  ■  petitionee  for  Mr.  Hetherington's  charity ;  petitions  are  tliia 
day  issued  at  Christ's  buepital. 

"  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a  crowd  ;  and  ift  should 
(end  a  mean  man,  he  may  be  put  away  without  his  errand.  I 
must,  therefore,  entreat  that  you  will  go,  and  ask  for  a  petition 
fur  Anna  Williams,  whose  paper  of  inquiries  was  delivered 
with  answers  at  the  counting-house  of  the  hospital  on  Thurs- 
day the  2(^h.  My  servant  will  attend  you  thither,  and  bring 
the  petition  home  when  you  have  it. 

"  "The  petition  which  they  are  to  give  ua,  is  a  form  which 
they  deliver  to  every  petitioner,  and  which  the  petitioner  is 
afterwards  to  611  up,  and  return  to  them  again.  This  we  must 
have,  or  we  cannot  proceed  according  to  their  directions.  You 
need,  I  believe,  only  ask  for  a  petition ;  if  they  inquire  for 
whom  you  ask,  you  can  tell  them. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble  ;  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter oT  great  importance.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson," 

"  to  james  boawell,  esq. 

"  Irfiidon,  27ili  Ocl.  177^- 
"  Dkar  sib, — There  has  appeared  lately  in  the  papers  an 
account  of  the  boat  overset  between  AIull  and  Ulva,  in  which 
many  passengers  were  lost,  and  among  them  Maclean  of  Col. 
We,  you  know,  were  once  drowned  ' ;  I  hope,  tlierefore,  that 
itie  story  is  either  wantonly  or  erroneously  told.  Pray  satisfy 
me  by  the  next  post. 

"I  have  printed  two  himdred  and  forty  pages.  I  am  able 
to  do  nothing  much  worth  doing  to  dear  Lord  Ilatles's  book. 
I  will,  however,  send  back  the  sheets ;  and  hope,  by  degrees, 
W  aatswer  all  your  reasonable  expectations, 

'■  Sir.  Thrale  has  happily  surmounted  a  very  violent  and 
acrimonious  opposition  ;  but  all  joys  have  their  abatement : 
Jlra.  Thrale  has  fallen  from  her  horse,  and  hurt  herself  very 
iBOch.  The  rest  of  our  friends,  I  believe,  are  well.  5Iy  com- 
plinunts  to  Mrs,  Boswell. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  aSectionate 
MTvant,  "Sau.  Jounbon." 

This  letter,  which  shows  his  tender  concern  for  an 
amiable  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  been  very 

jua  pnt  him  up  in  Ihe  countmg.housc?"     He  amwerud,  "  Becnme:,  m«dam,  1 
■kh  ta  h«»e  one  wine  itimi  ihere."     "  Sit  (ssid  JohnKin).  I  Ihunk  yc"       '■  '- 
•  rrrf  handiODic  romplimfnl,  snd  I  believe  jmi  iptak  uocereif ." — B 
■  In  the  newipapcn. — Boswell. 

H  3 
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mucli  obliged  in  the  Hebrides,  I  have  inserted  ac* 
cording  to  its  date,  though  before  receiving  it  I  had 
informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event  that  the  young 
Laird  of  Col  was  unfortunately  drowned. 

^TO  JAMES  BOSWELU  ESQ. 

"^seuiNoT.  1774. 

^'  I>KAm  sn, — laaX  nigfat  I  corrected  the  Utft  page  of  otir 
'  JouriKT  to  the  Hebrides.'  The  printer  has  detained  it  all  this 
dme,  for  I  had,  belbre  I  went  into  Wales,  wriOeu  all  except 
two  sheets.  '  The  Patriot'  was  called  for  by  my  political  firiends 

00  FridaT«  was  written  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  heard  little  oC 
it.     So  ragtie  are  conjectures  at  a  distanced     As  soon  as  I  can, 

1  wiU  take  care  that  copies  be  sent  to  you,  for  I  would  wish 
that  they  might  be  giren  before  they  are  bought ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  Mr.  Strahan  will  send  to  you  and  to  the  booksellera. 
at  the  same  time.  Trade  is  as  diligent  as  courtesy.  I  have 
mentioned  all  that  you  recoomiended.  Pray  make  my  com- 
l^iments  to  Mrs.  BosweU  and  the  younglings.  The  dub  has, 
I  think,  not  vet  met. 

''  Tdl  me,  and  tdl  me  honestly,  what  you  think  and  what 
others  say  of  our  travels.  Shall  we  touch  the  continent*? — I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,     "  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  his  manuscript  diary  of  this  year,  there  is  the 
following  entry : 

"  Nov.  27.  Advent  Sunday.  I  considoed  that  this  day, 
b«ng  the  banning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  was  a  proper 
time  for  a  new  course  of  life.  I  began  to  read  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment r^ularly  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  verses  every  Sunday. 
This  day  I  b^gan  the  Acts. 

"  In  this  week  I  read  Virgil's  Pastorals.  I  learned  to  repeat 
the  Pollio  and  Callus.     I  read  carelessly  the  first  Creorgick." 

Such  eWdences  of  his  unceasing  ardour,  both  for 
"  divine  and  human  lore,"  when  advanced  into  hi» 
sixty-fifth  year,  and  notwithstanding  his  many  dis- 

>  AUuding  to  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  mine,  where,  speaking  of  hit  <*  Joninej 
to  the  Hebrides,**  I  say,  ^^  But  has  not '  The  Patriot*  been  an  intemption,  by 
the  time  taken  to  write  it,  and  the  time  luxuriously  spent  in  listeiiing  to  its 
applauses  ?** — Bosw  ell. 

'  Wc  had  projected  a  voyage  together  up  the  Baltick,  and  talked  of  visiting 
tome  of  the  more  northern  regions. — Boswell. 
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turbances  from  disease,  must  make  us  at  once  honour 
his  spirit,  aud  lament  that  it  should  be  so  grievously 
clogged  by  its  material  tegument.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  the  precision  which  calcu- 
lation produces.  Thus  we  find  in  one  of  his  manu- 
script diaries,  "12  pages  iu  -tto.  Gr.  Test,  and  30 
pages  in  Beza's  folio,  comprise  the  whole  in  40  days." 

'■DK.  JOHNSON  TO  JOHN  ilOOLE,  ESQ.' 

"  IDih  December,  1774. 

"Dbar  sir, — I  have  returned  your  play^j  which  you  will 
find  underscureil  with  red,  where  there  was  a  word  which  I  did 
not  like.     The  red  will  be  washed  otF  with  a  little  watCT. 

"  The  plot  1$  so  well  framed^  the  intricacy  bo  artful,  and  the 
disentanglement  so  easy,  the  suspense  so  afTecting,  and  the 
passionate  parts  su  properly  interjtosed,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  success. — I  ain,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


The  first  effort  of  his  pen  in  1775,  was  "  Proposals 
for  publishing  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox  f  \" 
in  three  volumes  quarto.  In  his  diary,  January  2, 
I  find  tUis  entry :  "  Wrote  Charlotte's  Proposals." 
But,  indeed,  the  internal  evidence  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient.  Her  claim  to  the  favour  of  the 
publick  was  thus  enforced  : 

"  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  they  appeared  singly,  have  been  read 
with  approbation,  perhaps  above  their  merits,  but  of  no  great 
adrantAge  to  the  writer.  She  hopes,  therefore,  that  she  shall 
not  be  considered  as  too  indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too  studious  of 
interest,  if  from  that  labour  which  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
gainful  to  others,  she  endeavours  to  obtain  at  last  some  profit 
to  herself  and  her  children.     She  cannot  decently  enforce  her 

■  [John  Iloole,  wba  fnim  thia  dme  forwud  will  be  found  much  in  Jobnton'a 
•orirtTv  was  the  >un  or  ■  wacchinftktr,  bom  aboul  1726.  He  iru  n  drrk  in  the 
!■!■•  tlouK,  but  dtfvoud  bin  leiaure  lo  liUrUure.  He  publiiliul  Iruuluiuuii  of 
T«iMi'(  Jcnuslmi  nod  ArioiU's  OilnDdo,     Be  died  in  imS — li^D.] 


'laetanit,  v.i.p.  208— £□.] 
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cUim  by  the  praiiie  of  her  own  perfomumoes :  nor  can  ahe  sop- 
pose^  that^J^y  the  most  artful  and  laboured  address^  any  addi- 
tional notice  could  be  procured  to  a  publication^  of  which  her 
migeaty  has  condescended  to  be  the  patroness.** 

He  this  year  alse  wrote  the  Preface  to  Baretti's 
*  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and  English  t.*" 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESa 

^  14di  Jamury,  177& 
«  Dxjlm  sii^ — ^Yoa  never  did  ask  for  a  book  by  the  post  till 
B»w^  Mfed  I  dM  not  think  on  it.     You  see  now  it  is  done.    I 
tcflU  one  tt>  the  king»  and  I  hear  he  likes  it. 

^'^  I  shin  «end  a  pared  into  Scotland  for  presents^  and  intend 
%» l^iv^  to  ouoiT  of  mj  fitienda.  In  your  catalogue  you  left  out 
Lm>1  AiKhinWdL 

^^  Lift  me  know,  as  fast  as  yoa  read  it,  how  you  like  it;  and 
Vrt  me  know  if  any  mistake  is  committed,  or  any  Uiing  im- 
poMoit  kA  out.  I  wish  Tou  could  have  seen  the  sheets.  My 
ecanpiiments  to  Mra.  Boswell,  and  to  Veronica,  and  to  all  my 
friends.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

"^  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DB.  JOUXSON. 

""Edinbai^  19ih  Jan.  1776. 
"  Be  pleased  to  accept  <^my  best  thanks  for  your  *  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides,'  which  came  to  me  by  last  night's  post.  I  did 
really  ask  the  fiivour  twice ;  but  you  have  been  evoi  with  me 
by  granting  it  so  speedily.  Bis  dai  qui  cUo  dot.  Though  ill  of 
a  bad  cold^  you  kept  me  up  the  greatest  part  of  last  night :  for 
I  did  not  stop  till  I  had  read  every  word  of  your  book.  I 
looked  back  to  our  first  talking  of  a  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  which 
was  many  years  ago,  when  sitting  by  ourselves  in  the  Mitre 
tavern  in  Lcmdon,  I  think  about  tcHchmg  time  o' night;  and  then 
exulted  in  contemplating  our  scheme  fulfilled,  and  a  moaaiaiealvm 
pnrmite  of  it  erected  by  your  superior  abilities.  I  shall  only 
say»  that  your  book  has  afforded  me  a  high  gratificaticm.  I 
shall  afterwards  give  you  my  thoughts  on  particular  passages. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  hasten  to  tell  you  of  your  having  mistaken 
two  names,  which  you  will  correct  in  London,  as  I  shall  do 
here,  that  the  gentlemen  who  deserve  the  valuable  compliments 
which  you  have  paid  them  may  enjoy  their  honours.    In  page 
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106,  fbr  Gordon  read  Mtirekison  -,  and  in  page  367.  for  Maclean 
naA  itariiwd '. 

"  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to  you  for  immediate  aid  in  my 
proftMnon,  which  you  have  never  refused  to  grant  when  I  rfc 
((ucsted  it.  I  enclose  you  a  petition  for  Dr.  Alemis,  a  physidan 
■t  Aberdeen,  in  which  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  exerted  his 
Ulenta,  and  which  I  am  to  answer  as  counsel  fur  the  managera 
of  the  roval  infirmary  in  that  city.  Mr.  Jopp,  the  provost, 
who  delivered  to  you  your  fteedom,  is  one  of  my  clients,  and, 
«f  ■  ciriztn  of  Aberdeen,  you  will  support  him. 

"  The  fact  is  shortly  this.  In  a  translation  of  the  charter  of 
the  infirrnary  from  Latin  into  English,  made  under  the  au> 
thority  of  the  managers,  the  same  phrase  in  the  original  is  in 
one  place  rendered  jihysician,  but  when  applied  to  Dr.  Memii 
is  rendeml  doctor  of  medicine.  Dr.  Alemis  complained  of  this 
before  the  translation  was  printed,  but  was  not  indulged  with 
having;  it  altered ;  and  he  has  brought  an  action  for  damages, 
OD  aocownt  of  a  supposed  injury,  as  if  the  designation  given  to 
him  w«a  an  inferior  one,  tending  to  make  it  be  supposed  he  it 
aor  a  physician,  and  consequently  to  hurt  his  practice.  My  fa- 
ther hat  dismissed  the  action  as  groundless,  and  now  he  haa 
^ipealed  to  the  whole  court'." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Isl  JanuKy,  1775. 

"  DkaR  sib, — I  long  to  hear  how  you  like  the  book ;  it  is,  I 
thiok,  mnch  liked  here.  But  Macpherson  is  very  furious;  can 
jrou  give  me  any  more  intelligence  about  him,  or  his  Fingal  ? 
Do  wbat  you  can,  and  do  it  quickly.     Is  Lord  Hailea  on  our 

"  Pray  let  me  know  what  I  owed  you  when  I  left  you,  that 
I  amy  tend  it  to  you. 

•'  I  am  going  to  write  about  the  Americans.  If  you  have 
picked  up  any  hints  among  your  lawyers,  who  are  great  masters 
■f  the  law  of  nations,  or  if  your  own  mind  suggests  any  thing, 
let  me  know.     But  mum,  it  is  a  secret. 


_d  teo.  ot  the  Oifonl  ediiian.— lln.] 

*  En  ibc  court  of  khiod  of  Scollnnd  an  action  a  fint  tried  by  nnc  of  ihe 
]iiilg< » .  vbo  ia  called  the  lord  ordiiurjr ;  and  if  dihtt  puny  is  diuali.ilicd,  lis 
Baj  appoJ  to  ihc  whale  CDurl,  consiiilinK  of  fifteen,  the  lord  pmliliiit  and  four- 
ken  oiJia'  judga,  vho  have  both  in  Bda  out  of  ctnin  ihc  liilc  of  loida  fmm  (he 
''    '  i  w,  IjCiidAudualcck,JL(ildMaDboddD,&c— BoswELL. 
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*'I  w3l  tend  jomt  psrcel  of  books  as  lOon  as  I  can;  but  I 
cannot  do  as  I  widi*  However,  you  find  every  thing  moi* 
tkned  in  the  book  whidi  yoa  recommended. 

**  Langton  ia  hen;  we  are  all  that  ever  we  were.  He  is  a 
worthy  fidlow,  widioat  malice^  thou^  not  without  resent- 


Poor  Beaucleik  is  so  ill  that  his  life  is  Uiougfat  to  be  in 
Lady  Di  nurses  him  with  very  great  assiduity. 

"  Reynolds  has  taken  too  mudi  to  strong  liquor^  and  seems 
to  ddight  in  his  new  diaracter. 

**  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have ;  but  as  you  love,  verses  I 
win  send  yoa  a  few  which  I  made  upon  IndikenneCh^  ;  but 
iCBMmber  the  eonditiony  you  shall  not  show  them,  except  ta 
Lord  Hailes,  whom  I  love  better  than  any  man  whom  I  knew 
ao  litde.  If  he  asks  yon  to  transcribe  diem  for  him>  you  may 
do  it,  but  I  think  he  most  promise  not  to  let  them  be  copied 
again,  nor  to  show  diem  as  mine. 

''  I  have  at  last  sent  ba<^  Lord  Hailes's  sheets.  I  never 
think  about  returning  diem,  because  I  alter  nothing.  You  will 
see  that  I  might  as  wdl  have  kept  them.  However,  I:  am 
adiamed  of  my  dday ;  and  if  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving 
any  more,  promise  punctually  to  return  them  by  the  next  post 
Make  my  complimoits  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswdl,  and  to  Miss  Ve» 
ronica.     I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  most  faithfully, 

"  Sam.  Johnson*." 

«  [This  itfin  to  the  ooobcai  aOaded  to,  «iiiir,  voL  IL  p.  246,  «.  and  SS9L 

«  It  should  he  recdDected  that  diis  fanciful  description  of  hts  friend  was  gifcn 
hy  Johnson  afbr  he  himself  had  become  a  water-drinker. — Boswell.  [Thii 
good-natnied  intimation  of  Mr.  BosweU*s  cannot  he  admitted  as  an  explanatiaB 
of  this  expression.  Johnson  had  been  a  water-drinker  ever  since  1766  (see 
mmt€y  T.  iL  p.  8),  and,  therefore,  /Ao/  could  not  he  his  motiTe  for  makhig,  fdm 
yeart  after^  an  obsenration  on  Sir  Joshua^s  ^  mc»  charueUr.^  Sir  Joshua  was 
•hutjft  oonTiTisl,  and  diis  expressian  was  eidier  an  sllnsion  to  some  little  anec- 
dote now  forgotten,  or  arose  out  of  that  odd  fiuicy  which  Johnson  (pcfhaps  ftooi 
his  own  moihid  fcdings)  entertained,  that  ererj  one  who  drank  wiaci  in  any 
quantity  whatsoerer,  was  more  or  less  diunk. — Ed.] 

s  [See  ofiK,  p.  20.— £i>.) 

«  He  now  sent  me  a  Latin  inscription  for  my  historical  picture,  Mary,  Qneoi 
of  Soots,  and  afterwards  faroured  me  with  an  English  transition.  Mr.  Aldec. 
man  Boydell,  diat  eminent  patron  of  the  arts,  has  subjoined  them  to  die 
graTing  from  my  picture. 

^  Maria  Scotorum  Regina, 

Hominum  seditiooorum 

Contumdiis  lassata, 

Minis  territa,  damoribus  Ticta, 

Libello,  per  quern 

Regno  cedit, 

Lacrimans  trepidansque 

Nomen  apponit.** 


•>HR.  B05WELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Kdinburgh,  27th  Jm,  1778. 

'  You  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  high,  vhen  you  call  them 
B  of  the  law  of  nationa. 


"  Am  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  rend  little  and 
thought  little  on  the  subject  of  America.  I  will  be  much 
obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  direct  me  where  1  shall  find  tlie  best 
infurmatian  of  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It  is  a  subject 
TMt  in  its  present  extent  and  future  consequences.  The  im- 
perfect hints  which  now  float  in  my  mind  tend  rather  to  the 
fbnnation  of  an  opinion  (hat  our  government  has  been  precipi- 
tant  and  severe  in  the  resolutions  taken  against  the  Bostunians. 
Well  do  you  know  ttiat  1  have  no  kindness  for  that  race.  Hut 
Batioos,  or  bodies  of  men,  khuuld,  as  well  as  Individuals,  have  « 
tir  trial,  and  not  be  condemned  on  character  alone.  Have  we 
DoC  express  contracts  witli  our  colonies,  which  afford  a  more 
certain  foundation  of  judgment,  than  general  political  specu- 
lations OQ  the  mutual  rights  of  stiites  and  their  provinces  or 
-tDluniea?  Pray  let  me  know  immediately  what  to  read,  and  I 
•bail  diligently  endeavour  to  gatlier  for  you  any  thing  that  I 
cut  find.  Is  Burke's  speech  ou  American  taxation  published 
by  himself?  Is  it  authentick.'  I  remember  to  have  heard  you 
(ay,  that  you  had  never  considered  East  Indian  affairs ;  though, 
•nrely,  they  are  of  much  importance  to  Great  Britain.  Under 
the  recollection  of  this,  I  shelter  myself  from  the  reproach  of 
ignorance  about  the  Americans.  If  you  write  upon  the  subject, 
I  fhall  certainly  understand  it.  But,  since  you  seem  to  expect 
dwt  I  «hould  know  something  of  it,  without  your  instruction, 

"  Marj,  Queen  of  Scoti, 

Hwuiecl,  leiriBi^d,  and  overpowcced 

Bj  the  insult^  mensce^ 

Anil  cUuiouTS 
or  her  Tcbdlioiti  aubjects, 

Se»  her  liand, 

U'iih  lull  sod  eonfuMon, 

To  ■  rcugniiion  oribe  kingdinn." — Dobweli. 

Mt  mj  ht  doubted  whelhn  "  rrgtio  ccdit,"  in  the  tease  here  iolaidjd,  !m 

qidu  cornel.    No  one  is  isnomnt  tbat"/ura  ccdit,  xM  ccdil,"  and  simiiu  ex- 

' eduucil;  ud  thalifSIirylud  been  quildng  die  kingdom, ioilnd 

^  the  crown,  tTgnotedlt  would  be  correct  sod  cleftuit;  but  if  rtgatim 

r^ol  righu,  the  ucunti>e  cue  would  teem  (he  more  OHUoaaal  witb 

ike  analo^es  of  gmnnui.  Tadtui  (eems  to  inskc  (liii  disiinclion  ;  he  wya  of 
Boefn  Jmtdomng  I,  potUion,  "  leeo  ecSunt"  (GermuH.  S)t  but  when  Ilin 
laa^  the  tpoili  of  the  conquered,  he  mji,  *'  bona  Merfectiirum  ceJunr' 
(0i«.4,64).  So  alio  Virgil,  "ccd>lfama/o«i"  (7  ve*' 333),  ht giving  wig  i 
Ui  -  ecdal  jutprapHum  ngi"  [II  .««.  363),  for  ihe  rulgiuiUsa  o/a  right — 


H 
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and  that  my  own  mind  should  suggest  something,  I  trust  you 
will  put  me  in  the  waj. 

*  ♦  i»  »  *  * 

*'  What  does  Becket  mean  by  the  Origmah  of  F^i^  and 
other  poems  of  Ossian^  which  he  advertises  to  have  lain  in  hia 
shop?" 


«  TO  JAMBS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  28di  Jan.  1775. 
"  Dbab  8IB^ — You  sent  me  a  case  to  consider,  in  which  I 
have  no  fiicts  but  what  are  against  us,  nor  any  principles  on 
whidi  to  reason.  It  is  vain  to  try  to  write  thus  without  mate- 
rials. The  fiict  seems  to  be  against  you;  at  least  I  cannot 
know  nor  say  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  I  am  glad  that  you 
like  ^e  book  so  welL  I  hear  no  more  of  Macpherson.  I  diall 
long  to  know  what  Lord  Hailes  says  of  it.  Lend  it  him  pri- 
vately. I  shall  send  the  parcel  as  soon  as  I  can.  Make  my 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell.     I  am,  sir,  &c. 

''  8am.  Johkson.'' 

^  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

««£dmbiug^  9d  Fdi.  1775. 
•  ••••• 

''  As  to  Macpherson,  I  am  anxious  to  have  from  yourself  « 
full  and  pointed  account  <^  what  has  passed  between  you  and 
him.  It  is  confidoitly  told  here,  that  before  your  book  came 
out  he  sent  to  you,  to  let  you  know  that  he  understood  you 
meant  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems;  that  the 
originals  were  in  his  possession ;  that  you  might  have  inspection 
of  them,  and  might  tiJce  the  evidence  of  people  skilled  in  the 
Erse  language;  and  that  he  hoped,  after  this  fair  offer,  you 
would  not  be  so  uncandid  as  to  assert  that  he  had  refused  rea- 
sonable proof.  That  you  paid  no  regard  to  his  message,  but 
published  your  strong  attack  upon  him ;  and  then  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  you,  in  such  terms  as  he  thought  suited  to  one  who 
had  not  acted  as  a  man  of  veracity.  You  may  believe  it  gives 
me  pain  to  hear  your  conduct  represented  as  unfavourable, 
while  I  can  only  deny  what  is  said,  on  the  ground  that  your 
character  refutes  it,  without  having  any  information  to  oppose. 
Let  me,  I  beg  it  of  you,  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  answer 
to  any  calumny  upon  this  occasion. 

*'  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  (for  we  correspond  more  than 
we  talk  together),  'As  to  Fingal,  I  see  a  controversy  arising. 
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to  keep  out  of  its  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  1 
ao  same  circum stances ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to 
them  to  paper  '-'  What  his  opinion  is  I  do  not  know. 
He  taj%,  '  I  am  singularly  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  ac- 
curate and  useful  criticisms.  Had  he  (jiven  some  strictures  on 
the  general  plan  of  the  work,  it  would  have  added  much  to  fais 
bvours.'  He  is  charmed  with  your  verses  on  Inchkenneth, 
Hys  tbey  are  very  elegant,  but  bids  me  tell  you,  he  doubts 


'  Lcgttimu  faciuDl  pectora  purs  pmxt' 

be  acvnrding  to  the  rubrick  ' :  but  that  is  youi-  concern  ;  for, 
y«m  know,  he  is  a  Presbyterian." 


"TO  DR.  LAWRENCE'. 

"7th  Feb.  1775. 

^yjhB,— Qpe  of  the  Scotch  physicians  is  now  prosecuting  a 
a  that  in  some  publick  instrument  have  styled  him 
ifmedie'tHe  instead  of  physician.     Boswell  desires,  being 
'  the  corporation,  to  know  whether  doctor  of  m«- 
>  not  a  legitimate  title,  and  whether  it  nuiy  be  con- 
ic a  disadvantageous  distinction.  I  am  to  write  to-night; 
11  me.     I  am,  sir,  your  most,  Sic 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  james  bosh'ell,  esq. 

"  7ih  Feb,  1775. 
"  Ur  DEAR  BosWKLt, — I  am  surprised  that,  knowing  as 
yoa  do  the  disposition  of  your  countrymen  to  tell  lies  in  favour 


idismndiuft  hii  resolution,  did  amunlt  hu  untimenU  to 

rc,  atid  In  one  uf  bii  natt>  aflJud  to  his  Colliclion  of  Old  Scottish  FocITf, 
»,  "lo  doubt  ihcBUthenticiiyof  (host  pocnis  ii  i  refinement  in  Kepticiim 

'-^mL" J.  DosWEtL. 

•|Mau>iaK.  ptib*j»,  that  thi«  line  irould,  if  taken   at  m  general  prinelple, 
■    *       ■      Mpedltncy  of  tnjjbmi  of  piaycr,  or  the  neceinity  of »  pricnthood, 
ntJ^impupi  ourliiiifgyand  church  cjiabliihmenl;  but  Di.Johnion's 
emd  10  ■  caxe  aoHif  pablic  but  of  domestic  pnjer;  and  lbet.')iurcb  of 
_  iboagh  ila  liturgy affbids  ndniirable  helps  lo  prit-alc  Jrowion,  does  not 

Ah  (oiq^laleilbyany  tonDOrtubiick;  it  wsa,  however,  porhaps,  this  criiicialQ 
■Ucfe  (nduool  Johnson  to  lubalitute  for  ihia  elcgam  line  the  obscuit  and  auk- 

"  Sint  pro  Ifgilinui  pura  labcUa  lacrii," 
facMW,  p.  90,  m—Ed.) 

1  TW  Itanwd  and  worihv  Dr.  Lavrcnce,  whom  Dr.  Juhnton  respccttd  and 
loTcd  aa  tte  pbnMaa  and  fiiend — BoaWELl.. 


'.  you  en  be  at  all  alfaaed  br  sit  reports  that 

'Mmcfharmm  nrvo-in  lii^lileofiereil  me 

:  a:  am*  orifrnuil  or  of  any  erideooe  of  ainr  kind ;  but 

mh*  of  intiniidatniir  ine  br  naae  and  tiireato,  till  my 

J  wamU  mKi  ht  deterred  frwm  detortny  what  I 

ike  awaaesF  of  a  rtjfUm — pot  an  end  to  our 


-  TW  apBP  rf^e  f  iM  aiiiai  »  Ak.  He,  and  Dr.  Bbdr^  whmn 
I  cuBsda-  B»  datcicd.  onr,  tliai  be  oofned  tbe  poem  from 
E&aBBKnpes.  Hif  copies,  if  be  bad  tbem,  and  I  believe 
tD  bare  nooe.  are  nnriring.  Wbere  are  the  manuscripts? 
Ther  can  be  dioim  if  tber  cxiat,  but  tber  were  nercr  shown. 
Dt  wem  rxitiiemHhmt  et  mom  appmremtibmt,  sars  our  law,  emdem  est 
rmtio.  No  man  has  a  claim  to  credit  upon  his  own  word,  when 
better  eridenoe,  if  be  had  it,  mar  be  easil  j  produced.  But  so 
fin*  as  we  can  find,  the  Erse  language  was  never  written  till 
very  lately  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  A  nation  that  cannot 
write^  or  a  language  that  was  never  written,  has  no  manuscripts. 

^^  But  whatever  he  has  he  never  offered  to  show.  If  old  ma- 
nwcripcs  i^KNild  now  be  mentioned,  I  should^  unless  there  were 
■KTf  mkknce  than  can  be  easily  had,  suppose  them  another 
pnxc  wV  Scccch  oxispirac}^  in  national  falsehood. 

~  Do  net  cnttsure  the  expression ;  you  know  it  to  be  true. 

*^  Dr.  Mcmis's  question  is  so  narrow  as  to  allow  no  specula- 
tion ;  and  I  have  no  facts  before  me  but  those  which  his  ad- 
vocate has  produced  against  you. 

~  I  cixisalted  this  morning  the  president  of  the  London  Col- 
Wtrr  cf  phjrsicians.  who  says,  that  with  us,  doctor  of  pity  sic  (we 
do  net  say  dz^t»r  cj  nediciae)  is  the  highest  tide  that  a  pracdser 
of  physic  can  have:  that  doctor  implies  not  only  physiciam,  but 
tiMcber  of  physic ;  that  every  doctor  is  l^ally  a  physiciam ;  but 
no  man.  not  a  dMtmr,  can  practise  physic  but  by  licence  particu- 
larly granted.  The  doctorate  is  a  licence  of  itself.  It  seems  to 
us  a  very  slender  cause  of  prosecution. 

*^  I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  little  time  I  hope  to  do  all  you 


«  31 J  ftkadi  ha^  ia  this  letter,  rdied  upon  my  testimony,  with  a  coofidencei, 
«f  vlddi  te  S'wad  has  escaped  my  leooQection. — Boswell.    TThis,  and  a 
plmae  in  thb  letter,  must  have  left  poor  Mr.  BosweU  sorely  per- 
Idi  dcrire  to  stand  veU  with  his  countrymen,  and  his  inability 
1^  asaeitiop.     His  erasion  is  awkward  enough,  for  there  are 
mimami§a^  ia  bis  Jooraal  of  the  Tour  which  seem,  if  not  to  justify,  at  least 
M^  JdteHB^  •n^^  ^®  ^™«  ^  instance,  Mr.  Bos  well's  observation, 
kOclihti«  ca  ^  the  comfidemi  cardettHett  of  the  statemenu  with  which 
llu  Maatn  acre  so  constantly  iectivcd  and  ^foi<oXrf<f."— -Eo.] 
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would   have.     My  complimenU  to  madam  and  Veronica.     I 
UN,  air,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

What  words  were  used  by  Mr.  Mncpherson  in  his 
letter  to  the  venerable  sage,  I  have  never  heard;  but 
fliey  are  generally  said  to  have  been  of  a  nature  very 
diSereot  from  the  language  of  literary  contest.  Dr. 
Johnson's  answer  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  and  has  since  been  frequently  republished  ;  but 
not  with  perfect  accuracy.  I  give  it  as  dictated  to 
tne  by  himself,  written  down  In  his  presence,  and 
iQthenticated  by  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting, 
"  Tkig,  I  think,  is  a  true  copy  '." 

"Mb.  Jambs  Macphbbson, — I  received  your  foolish  and 
impudent  letter.  Any  violence  offered  me  I  shall  do  my  beet 
to  repel ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  shall  do  for 
me.  I  hope  I  never  shall  be  deterred  from  detecting  what  I 
think  a  cheat,  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 

^  What  would  you  have  me  retract  ?  1  thought  your  book  an 
tanpocUire ;  1  think  it  an  imposture  still.  For  this  opinion  I 
have  given  my  reasons  to  the  publick,  which  I  here  dare  you  to 
Tour  rage  I  defy.  Your  abilities,  since  your  Homer, 
formidable  -,  and  what  I  hear  of  your  morals  inclines 
aj  regard  not  to  what  you  shall  say,  but  to  what  you 
You  may  print  this  if  you  will. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr.  Rlacpherson  little  knew  the  character  of  Dr. 
/ohnson,  if  he  supposed  that  he  could  be  easily  inti- 
i  niidated  ;  for  no  man  was  ever  more  remarkable  for 
nnal  courage.  He  had,  indeed,  an  a^vful  dread 
,  or  rather,  "  of  something  after  death  :"  and 
j^Tfttional  man,  who  seriously  thinks  of  quitting 
lat  fae  has  ever  kno^vn,  and  going  into  a  new 
uid  unknown  state  of  being,  can  be  without  that 
dread  ?  But  his  fear  was  from  reflection;  his  courage 
aMural.     His  fear,  in  that  one  instance,  was  the  re- 


n  tbe  Bnii*h  Muimiti.— Boswell. 
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suit  of  philosqihical  and  religiouii  conaideration.  He 
feared  death,  but  he  feared  nothing  else,  not  even 
what  might  occasion  death. 

[Fear  was  indeed  a  sensation  to  which  Dr.  John- 
son was  an  utter  stranger,  excepting  when  some 
sudden  apprehensions  seized  him  that  he  was  going 
to  die ;  and  even  then,  he  kept  all  his  wits  about 
him,  to  express  the  most  humble  and  pathetic  petitions 
to  the  Almighty  :  and  when  the  first  paralytic  stroke 
took  his  speech  from  him,  he  instantly  set  about  com- 
posing a  prayer  in  Latin,  at  once  to  deprecate  6od*s 
mercy,  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  mental  powers  re- 
mained  unimpaired,  and  to  keep  them  in  exercise, 
that  they  might  not  perish  by  permitted  stagnation. 

When  one  day  he  had  at  Streatham  taken  tincture 
of  antimony  instead  of  emetic  wine,  for  a  vomit,  he 
was  himself  the  person  to  direct  what  should  be  done 
for  him,  and  managed  with  as  much  coolness  and  de- 
liberation as  if  he  had  been  prescribing  for  an  indif- 
ferent person.] 

Many  instances  of  his  resolution  may  be  mentioned. 
One  day,  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's  house  in  the  country, 
when  two  large  dogs  were  fighting  ^  he  went  up  to 
them,  and  beat  them  till  they  separated;  and  at 
another  time,  when  told  of  the  danger  there  was  that 
a  gun  might  burst  if  charged  with  many  balls,  he 
put  in  six  or  seven,  and  fired  it  off  against  a  wall. 
Mr.  Langton  told  me,  that  when  they  were  swim* 
ming  together  near  Oxford,  he  cautioned  Dr.  Johnson 
against  a  pool,  which  was  reckoned  particulariy  dan- 
gerous ;  upon  which  Johnson  directly  swam  into  it 
He  told  me  himself  that  one  night  he  was  attacked 
in  the  street  by  four  men,  to  whom  he  would  not 

*  ["When  we  Inaoired,**  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "into  the  truth  of  this  story,  he 
answered,  the  dogs  nave  been  somewhat  magnified,  I  believe.  They  were,  as 
I  remember,  two  stout  young  pointers ;  but  the  Htory  has  gained  but  little.** 
Piozzi,  p,  88.    This  story  was  told  anle^  p.  24..^Ed.] 
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)-ield,  but  kept  them  all  at  bay,  till  the  watcii  came 
up,  and  carried  both  him  and  them  to  the  round- 
house. Ill  the  playhouse  at  Lichfield,  as  Mr.  Garrick 
informed  me,  Johnson  having  for  a  moment  quitted 
a  chair  which  was  placed  for  him  between  the  side- 
icenes,  a  gentleman  took  possession  of  it,  and,  when 
Johnson  on  his  return  civilly  demanded  his  seat, 
rxidely  refused  to  give  it  up;  upon  which  Johnson 
kid  hold  of  it,  and  tossed  him  and  the  chair  into  the 
pit '.  Foote,  H'ho  so  successfully  revived  the  old 
comedy,  bv  exhibiting  living  characters,  had  resolved 
to  imitate  Johnson  on  the  stage,  expecting  great 
profits  from  his  ridicule  of  so  celebrated  a  man. 
Johnson  being  informed  of  his  intention,  and  being 
■t  dinner  at  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's,  the  bookseller, 
from  whom  I  had  the  story,  he  asked  Mr.  Davies, 
"what  was  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick?"  and 
being  answered  sixpence,  "  WTiy  then,  sir,"  said  he, 
"give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to  purchase  me 
i  shilling  one.  I  'II  have  a  double  quantity  ;  for  I 
nn  told  Foote  means  to  fake  me  off",  as  he  calls  it, 
and  I  am  determined  the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with 
faupunit)'."  Davies  took  care  to  acquaint  Foote  of 
Ibist  which  effectiially  checked  the  wantonness  of  the 
aiimick.  Mr.  Macpherson's  menaces  made  Johnson 
provide  himself  with  the  same  implement  of  defence ; 
md  bad  he  been  attacked,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  old 
M  he  wa«,  he  would  have  made  his  corporal  prowess 
be  felt  as  much  as  his  intellectual. 

His  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland*  " 
ii  a  most  valuable  performance.  It  abounds  in  ex- 
tmsiTe  philosophical  views  of  society,  and  in  ingenious 
ttntiment  and  lively  description.      A    considerable 


onily  exaggrraled  M  lh<*. 
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p^rt  of  it,  indeed,  consists  of  speculations,  whicli  many 
years  before  he  saw  the  wild  regions  which  we  visited 
together,  probably  had  employed  his  attention,  though 
the  actual  sight  of  those  scenes  undoubtedly  quickened 
and  augmented  themi  Mr.  Orme,  the  very  able  hi- 
storian, agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion,  which  'he 
thus  strongly  expressed :  **  There  are  in  that  book 
thoughts,  which,  by  long  revolution  in  the  great 
mind  of  Johnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished  like 
pebbles  rolled  in  the  ocean  !'' 

That  he  was  to  some  degree  of  excess  a  true  bark 
Englishman,  so  as  to  have  entertained  an  undue  pre- 
judice against  both  the  country  and  the  people  o^ 
Scotland,  must  be  allowed.  But  it  was  a  prejudiee 
of  the  head,  and  not  of  the  heart  K  He  had  no  ill- 
will  to  the  Scotch ;  for,  if  he  had  been  conscious  of 
that,  he  never  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
bosom  of  their  country,  and  trusted  to  the  protection^ 
of  its  remote  inhabitants  with  a  fearless  confidence. 
His  remark  upon  the  nakedness  of  the  country,  fr5m 
its  being  denuded  of  trees,  was  made  after  having 
travelled  two  hundred  miles  ialong  the  eastern  coast, 
where  certainly  trees  are  not  to  be  found  near  the 
road ;  and  he  said  it  was  *^  a  map  of  the  road  *^  which 
he  gave.  His  disbelief  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  a  Highland  bard,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  course  of  his  journey,  by  a  very  strict 
examination  of  the  evidence  offered  for  it ;  and  al- 
though their  authenticity  was  made  too  much  a  na-1 
tional  point  by  the  Scotch,  there  were  many  respect-, 
able  persons  in  that  country,  who  did  not  concur  in 

I  [This  is  a  distinction  which  the  Editor  is  not  stire  that  he  undentandi. 
Did  Mr.  Boswell  think  that  he  improved  the  case  by  representing  JohDMD*t 
dislike  of  Scotland  as  the  result  not  of  feeling  but  of  reaion  f  In  truth,  in  the 
printed  Journal  of  his  Tour,  there  is  nothing  that  a  fair  and  liberal  ScotcfaiBDan 
<;an  or  does  complain  of;  but  hui  conversation  is  full  of  the  harshest  and  often 
most  unjust  sarcasms  against  the  Scotch,  nationally  and  indiTidually.-^D.] 
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J  language, 

oinewhere  in 
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.on  circumstances 
■*  lature;  and  when, 

i'  it,  there  was  found 

J  same  images  which 

.id  when  no  ancient  ma- 

:ie  work,  was  deposited  in 

^li  that  was  insisted  on. as  a 

luld  forbear  to  doubt  ? 

acknowledgments  of  kindness 

^c  of  this  tour  completely  refute 

>ns  which  have  been  thrown  out 

he  had  made  an  ungrateful  return ; 

y  in  sparing  in  his  book  those  who 

Ins  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  were  just 

iisureS  is  much  to  be  admired.  [We  have  Ed. 

ind  acknowledgment  of  Macleod's  hospi- 

:vl  the  loss  of  poor  Col  is  recorded  in  his 

in  affectionate  and  pathetic  terms.]     His 

.ir  and  amiable  disposition  is  conspicuous  from 

conduct,  when  informed   by  Mr.  Macleod,  of 

ila^y,  that  he  had  committed  a  mistake,  which  gave 

that  gentleman  some  uneasiness.     He  wrote  him  [as 

*  [Tkt  mltf  Mnoo  oeniund  in  tbeie  lettcn  is  Sir  A.  Mmcdonald,  to  whom 
Boiwril  as  mamt  aUndct,  bat  whom  hit  dtlicacy  did  not  spare.  See  anU^  v.  ii. 
^  Mi-Ed.] 

VOL.  III.  N 
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we  have  seen  ^]  a  courteous  and  kind  letter,  and  in* 
serted  in  the  newspapers  an  advertisement,  correcting 
the  mistake  ^. 

The  observations  of  my  friend  Mr.  Dempster^  in 
a  letter  written  to  me,  soon  after  he  had  read  Dr. 
Johnson's  book,  are  so  just  and  liberal,  that  they 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 


''  There  is  nothing  in  the  book^  from  beginning  to  end^  that 
a  Scotchman  need  to  take  amiss.  What  he  says  of  the  country 
is  true;  and  his  observations  on  the  people  are  what  must 
naturally  occur  to  a  sensible^  observing,  and  reflecting  inha^ 
bitant  c^a  convenient  metropolis^  where  a  man  on  thirty  pounds 
a  year  may  be  better  accommodated  with  all  the  little  wants  of 
life^  than  Col  or  Sir  Allan. 

'^  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  concerning  the  Erse  lan- 
guage, and  the  antiquity  of  their  manuscripts.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced ;  and  I  shall  rank  Ossian  and  his  Fingals  and  Oscars 
amongst  the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true  history  of  our  country, 
in  all  time  to  come. 

**  Upon  the  whole^  the  book  cannot  displease^  for  it  has  n6 
pretensions.  The  authour  neither  says  he  is  a  geographerj  m»r 
an  antiquarian,  nor  very  learned  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  nor 
a  naturalist,  nor  a  fbssilist.  The  manners  c^  the  pe<^le,  and 
the  face  of  the  country,  are  all  he  attempts  to  describe,  or  seems 
to  have  thought  of.  Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  they 
who  have  traveUed  into  more  remote,  and  of  course  more  curi- 
ous regions,  had  all  possessed  his  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of 
learning,  his  observations  on  Glasgow  university  show  he  has 
formed  a  very  sound  judgment.  He  understands  our  climate 
too ;  and  he  has  accurately  observed  the  changes,  however  slow 
and  imperceptible  to  us,  which  Scotland  has  undergone,  in 
consequence  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  internal  peace.'* 
«  «  «  «  « 

Mr.  Knox,  another  native  of  Scotland,  who  has 

»  [See  ante,  voL  iL  p.  493«— Ed.] 

-  See  ttntCi  p.  110. — Boswell. 

s  [BoBWcll  was  so  vehetnently  attacked  by  his  countrymen,  as  if  he  wctepar* 
tieept  criminii  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  thoughl  it  expedient  to  produce  these 
iestimonia  tcolorum  in  his  own  defence.— .Ed.] 


nee  made  the  same  tour,  and  published  an  account 
of  it,  is  equally  liberal. 

"  I  have  read,"  says  he,  "  his  book  again  and  again,  travelled 
with  him  from  Berwick  to  Glenelg,  through  countries  with 
vhich  I  am  well  acquainted  ;  sailed  with  hiro  from  Glenelg  to 
Asuy,  Sky,  Rum,  Col,  Mull,  and  I  col  mk  ill,  but  have  not  been 
riile  to  correct  him  in  any  matter  of  consequence.  I  have  often 
■dinired  the  accuracy,  the  precision,  and  the  justness  of  what 
lie  advances,  respecting  both  the  country  and  the  people. 

"  The  Doctor  has  every  where  delivered  his  sentiments  witii 
freedom,  and  in  many  instances  with  a  seeming  regard  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tile  ornament  of  the  country. 
fiia  remarks  on  the  want  of  trees  and  hedges  for  shade,  as  well 
^a  for  shelter  to  the  cattle,  are  well  founded,  and  merit  the 
dunks,  not  the  illiberal  censure  of  the  natives.  He  also  felt 
lor  the  djstresiies  of  the  Highlanders,  and  explodes  with  great 
propriety  the  bad  management  of  the  grounds,  and  the  neglect 
tt  timber  in  the  Hebrides." 

Having  cguoted  Johnson's  just  compliments  on  the 
Rasay  family,  be  says, 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  found  this  family  equally  lavish  in 
AoT  encomiums  upon  the  Doctor's  conversation,  and  his  siib- 
Kqoent  civilities  to  a  young  gentleman  of  that  country,  who, 
opon  waiting  upon  him  at  London,  was  well  received,  and 
Kperienced  all  the  attention  and  regard  that  a  warm  friend 
soold  bestow.  Mr.  Macleod  having  also  been  in  London, 
waited  upon  the  Doctor,  who  provided  a  nuignificent  and 
npennve  entertainment  in  honour  of  his  old  Hebridean  ac- 
quaintsnce." 

And,  talking  of  the  military  road  by  Fort  Augustus, 
he  says, 

"  Bj  this  road,  though  one  ofthe  most  rugged  in  Great  Britain, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Jolmson  passed  from  Inverness  to  the  Hebride 
hies.  His  observations  on  the  country  and  people  are  extremely 
correct,  judicious,  and  instructive  '." 

Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  Mr.  James 

<  Page  103. — Boswei.i.. 
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we  have  seen  *]  a  courteous  and  kind  le^ 
serted  in  the  newspapers  an  advertisemc 
the  mistake '. 

The  observations  of  my  friend  RI 
a  letter  written  to  me,  soon  after 
Johnson's  book,  are  so  just  ami 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 


"  There  is  nothing  in  the  book 
a  Scotchman  need  to  take  amis-. 
isS  true;  and  his  observation^ 
naturally  occur  to  a  sensibu 
bitant  of  a  convenient  metm, 
a  year  may  be  better  acco? 
life,  than  Col  or  Sir  Allm 

''  I  am  charmed  with  >• 
guage,  and  the  anticju'. 
vinced;  and  I  shall 
amongst  the  nursery 
in  all  time  to  conic 
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:i  '^hat  rancour  he  was 
^  rriiable North  Britons, 
>..    rijurious  treatment  of 
•  -.».::.  in  his  "Journey." 
^  ^-'i:iid  for  such  a  charge, 
T;.»;:d  Dempster  have  given 
.   :!;*  terms  in  whicli  I  liave 
.;^-*.t:o  Knox  *  have  sjioken 
\    c.d  Mr.  Tytler,  surely 


.s."-  >  »  :*'.vTw'  were, 

^  *  !!  >  •    And  let  me  add,  tliat, 

,.    >  !  >,old  myself  to  be,  I  have 

.,^  ,1*.. u  :Vr  mv  natalesohi}^^  nav, 
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•bbour,  and  in  modern  times 
(\  for  its  ingenuity  and 
should  have  felt  a 
Mijustice  done  to  it. 
.»  worse  than  he  did  even 
nacters  he  used  to  give  as 
tli  in  light  and  shade.  Some 
V  \crcised  their  minds  sufficiently, 
•r  censuring  his  friends.    But  Sir 
.'Is,   whose   philosophical   penetration 
t'  thinking  were  not  less  known  to  those 
.  with  him,  than  his  genius  in  his  art  ad- 
t»y  the  world,  explained  his  conduct  thus: 

i  io  Mas  fond  of  discrimination,  which  he  could  not  show 

:!iout  [Hnnting  out  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  every  cha- 

i .:;  ter  ;  and  as  his  friends  were  those  whose  characters  he  knew 

best  J  they  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  for  showing  the 

acutenesfl  of  his  judgment" 

He  expressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Windham  of  Nor- 
fidk^  his  wonder  at  the  extreme  jealousy  •  of  the 
Scotch,  and  their  resentment  at  having  their  country 
described  by  him  as  it  really  was ;  when  to  say  that 
it  was  a  country  as  good  as  England  would  have 
been  a  gross  falsehood.  **  None  of  us,"  said  he, 
"  would  be  offended  if  a  foreigner  who  has  travelled 
here  should  say,  that  vines  and  olives  don't  grow  in 
England."  And  as  to  his  prejudice  against  the 
Scotch,  which  I  always  ascribed  to  that  nationality 
which  he  observed  in  them,  he  said  to  the  same  gen- 
Ueman,  *^  When  I  find  a  Scotchman,  to  whom  an 

*  [The  Right  Hononrable  \Villiam  Windham  of  Fdbrigg,  bom  1750,  dkd 
191  A.  He  cultivated  Johnson*!  acquaintance  for  the  hut  few  yean  of  his  life 
with  great  assiduity,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  last  volume  of  this  work — ^Ed.] 

•  [We  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  wonder  at  the  extreme  prejudice  of 
Johnsoo  against  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  ;  which  is  the  more  surprising,  because 
be  was  himself  a  Jacobite,  and  many  of  his  earliest  acquaintances  and  &ome  of 
hii  neaicat  friends  were  Scotch  {ante,  voL  i.  p.  370).  The  Editor  has  a  strong 
nspidoo  that  there  was  some  personal  cause  for  this  unreasonable  and,  as  it 

unaeeouHtable  antipathy. — Ed.] 
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Englishman  is  as  a  Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  shall 
be  as  an  Englishman  to  me."  His  intimacy  with 
many  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  and  his  employing  so 
many  natives  of  that  country  as  his  amanuenses, 
prove  that  his  prejudice  was  not  virulent;  and  I 
have  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  amongst 
other  pieces  of  his  writing,  the  following  note  in 
answer  to  one  from  me,  asking  if  he  would  meet  me 
at  dinner  at  the  Mitre,  though  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
Scotchman,  was  to  be  there : 

^*  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  see  why  Mr.  Boswell  should  suppose 
a  Scotchman  less  acceptable  than  any  other  man.  He  will  be 
at  the  Mitre." 

My  much-valued  friend  Dr.  Barnard,  now  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  having  once  expressed  to  him  an  appre- 
hension that  if  he  should  visit  Ireland  he  might 
treat  the  people  of  that  country  more  unfavourably 
than  he  had  done  the  Scotch,  he  answered,  with 
strong  pointed  double-edged  wit,  "  Sir,  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  me.     The  Irish  are  not  in  a 
conspiracy  to  cheat  the  world  by  false  representations^ 
of  the  merits  of  their  countrymen.     No,  sir:  the 
Irish  are  a  fair  people ; — ^they  never  speak  well  of 
Murph.  one  another.''     [Mr.  Murphy  relates  that  Johnson 
p.  100.    one  day  asked  him, "  Have  you  observed  the  difference 
between  your  own  country  impudence  and  Scotch 
impudence  ?"     Murphy  answering  in  the  negative ; 
"  Then  I  will  tell  you,**  said  Johnson:  "  the  impu- 
dence of  an  Irishman  is  the  impudence  of  a  fly  that 
buzzes  about  you,  and  you  put  it  away,  but  it  returns 
again,  and  still  flutters  and  teases.     The  impudence 
of  a  Scotchman  is  the  impudence  of  a  leech  that  fixes 
and  sucks  your  blood."] 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottish  nation- 
ality, which  made  a  very  unfavourable  impression 
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upon  his  mind.  A  Scotchman  of  some  consideration 
in  London  solicited  him  to  recommend  by  the  weight 
of  his  learned  anthority,  to  be  master  of  an  English 
Mrhoul,  a  person  of  whom  he  who  recommended  him 
confessed  he  knew  no  more  but  that  he  was  his  coim- 
tryinao.  Johnson  was  shocked  at  this  unconscien- 
tious conduct. 

All  the  miserable  cavillings  against  his  "Journey," 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  fugitive  pub- 
lications, I  can  speak  from  certain  knowledge,  only- 
furnished  him  with  sport.  At  last  there  came  out  a 
scurrilous  volume ',  larger  thau  Johnson's  own,  filled 
u-ith  malignant  abuse,  imder  a  name,  real  or  fictitious, 
of  some  low  man  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Scotlanti, 
though  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  another  Scotch- 
man, who  has  found  means  to  make  himself  well 
known  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  The  effect 
which  it  had  upon  Johnson  was,  to  produce  this 
pleasant  observation  to  Mr.  Seward,  to  whom  he  lent 
the  book:  "This  fellow  must  be  a  blockhead.  They 
don't  know  how  to  go  about  their  abuse,  WTio  will 
read  a  five  shilling  book  against  me  ?  No,  sir,  it 
they  had  wit,  they  should  have  kept  pelting  me  with  i 
pamphlets." 

«  MH.  BOSWELl,  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgb,  IHth  Feb.  1776. 

"  You  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  if  you  had  dined 

with  lue  to-day.     I  had  for  my  gueats,  Macquharrie,  young 

Haclenn  of  Col,  the  successor  of  our  friend,  a  very  amiable 

nun,  tliough  not  marked  with  such  active  qualities  as  his  bro- 


>  (Thii  wu,  iia  doubt,  Dr.  flfNicoVs  book,  which  hu  been  more  than  oaes- 
albm  lo.  n  is  styled  ■'  Itemarlu  on  nr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Journey  lo  Um 
Bcbridea,  iit-,  by  die  Kev.  UooaJd  M'Nicol,  A.  M.,  Alinister  of  Liutiore,  la 
.4qCy>l*>u'c-"  Ii  had,  by  way  of  motto,  *  dwiion  from  flaj'»  Prowl. :  "OU  ' 
am  iBd  InvttlcTi  lie  by  authority."  Ic  wsg  not  printed  till  177^  Th« 
Mood  (kotdunan,  whom  Mi.  Boswdl  suppoiei  lo  hiTe  halpnl  in  ihia  wcb^ 
Sir  Jjnm  HackinUMh  very  nasooably  surmiBeo  to  have  been  niaqihtnon. — El>.] 
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ther;  Mr.  Maclean  of  Toiioisk  in  MallS  a  gentleman  of  Sir 
Allan*8  family ;  and  two  of  the  clan  Grant ;  so  that  the  Higb* 
land  and  Hebridean  genius  reigned.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  about  ytni,  and  drank  your  health  in  a  bumper. 
,  The  toast  was  not  proposed  by  me,  which  is  a  circumstance  to 
be  remarked,  for  I  am  now  so  connected  with  you,  that  any 
thing  that  I  can  say  or  do  to  your  honour  has  not  the  value  of 
an  additional  compliment  It  is  only  giving  you  a  guinea  out 
of  that  treasure  of  admiration  which  already  belongs  to  you, 
and  which  is  no  hidden  treasure ;  for  I  suppose  my  admiration 
of  you  is  co-existent  with  the  knowledge  of  my  diaracter. 

''  I  find  that  the  Highlanders  and  Hebrideans  in  general  are- 
much  fonder  of  your  '  Journey/  than  the  low-country  or  hkker 
Scots.  One  of  the  Grants  said  to-day,  that  he  was  sure  you 
were  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  candid  man,  and  seemed  to 
hope  he  should  be  able  to  convince  you  of  the  antiquity  of  m 
good  proportion  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  After  all  that  has 
passed,  I  think  the  matter  is  capable  of  being  proved  to  a  oer* 
tain  degree.  I  am  told  that  Macpherson  got  one  old  Erse  MS. 
from  Clanranald,  for  the  restitution  of  which  he  executed  « 
formal  obligation ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  Gaelick  (call  it 
Erse  or  call  it  Irish)  has  been  written  in  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides  for  many  centuries.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  acquired  any  learning  possessed  tlie 
art  of  writing  as  well  as  their  Irish  neighbours  and  Celtick 
cousins ;  and  the  question  is,  can  sufficient  evidence  be  shown 
of  this  ? 

''  Those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  vrritings  can  deteimine 
the  age  of  MSS.,  or  at  least  can  ascertain  the  century  in  which 
they  were  written ;  and  if  men  of  veracity,  who  are  so  skilled, 
shall  tell  us  that  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  families  in  the 
Highlands  and  isles  are  the  works  of  a  remote  age,  I  think  we 
should  ^  convinced  by  their  testimony. 

"  There  is  now  come  to  this  city,  Ranald  Macdonald  firoiA 
the  Isle  of  Egg,  who  has  several  MSS.  of  Erse  poetry,  which 
he  wishes  to  publish  by  subscription.  I  have  engaged  to  take 
three  copies  of  the  book,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be  six  shillings, 
as  I  would  subscribe  for  all  the  Erse  that  can  be  printed,  be  it 
old  or  new,  that  the  language  may  be  preserved.  This  man 
says,  that  some  of  his  manuscripts  are  ancient;  and,  to  be  sure, 

t  [Maclean  of  Torloisk  was  grandfather  to  the  prcseiit  Maidiioness  of  North- 
ampton.— Walter  Scott.] 


one  of' then  vrfajch  mob  shown  ti 
■InKkinesa  af  antiquity. 


me  «loea  appear  to  have  the 


••  The  inquiry  ia  not  yet  quite  hopeleea,  ami  I  should  think 
that  the  exact  truth  may  be  discuvered,  if  proper  means  be  used- 
I  am,  &c.  "  Jamks  Bosw£i.t.."    ' 


I 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"2fiih  Feb.  1775. 

"  DsAR  6in. — I  am  sorry  that  1  could  get  no  books  for  a 
friruda  in  Scotland.     Mr.  Strolian  lias  at  last  promised  to  send 
two  doaen  to  joii.     It'  tht-y  coine,  put  the  name  of  my  friends 
iato  them  ;  you  nuy  cut  them  out ',  and  pagte  them  nitli  a  httlfl 
turcb  in  the  Iwok.  -■ 

"  I'oB  then  are  going  wild  about  Ossian.  Why  do  you 
thvk  any  part  can  be  proved?  The  dusky  manuscript  of  Egg 
u  prabably  not  fifty  years  old :  if  it  be  an  htuidred,  it  pruvef 
uothing.  The  talc  of  Clanranald  is  no  proof.  Has  Clanranald 
told  it?  Can  he  prove  it?  There  are,  I  believe,  no  ErM 
mnnuscripts.  N«ne  of  the  old  families  had  a  single  letter  in 
Ene  that  we  heard  of.  You  say  it  ia  likely  that  they  could 
write.  The  learned,  if  any  learned  there  vere,  could ;  bat 
knowing  by  that  learning  Kome  written  language,  in  that  lan- 
ptKg^t  they  wrote,  as  letters  had  never  been  applied  to  their 
own.  If  there  are  manuscripts,  let  them  be  shown,  with  aom« 
proof  that  they  are  not  forged  for  tJie  occasion.  Vou  say  many 
can  remember  parts  of  Ossian.  I  believe  all  those  parts  an 
verajons  of  tlie  English ;  at  least  there  is  no  proof  of  tlieir  an.*  ■{ 
tiquity. 

"  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  some  translations  hitn*  - 
■df ;  and  having  taught  a  boy  to  write  it,  ordered  him  to  gay 
that  be  had  learnt  it  of  his  grandmother.  The  boy,  when  he 
grew  up,  told  the  story.  This  Airs.  Williams  heard  at  Mr. 
Strshati's  table.  Don't  be  credulous;  you  know  how  little  a 
Highlander  can  be  trusted.  Macpherson  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
vny  quiet.  Is  not  that  proof  enough  ?  Every  thing  is  against 
bin.  No  visible  manuscript:  no  inscription  in  the  language i 
iKt  correapondence  among  friends:  no  transaction  of  business, 
of  which  a  single  scrap  remains  in  the  ancient  families.  itl«c- 
plMnon't  pretence  is  tliat  the  character  was  Sason.  If  he  had 
not  talked  unskilfully  of  maaust-ripis,  he  might  have  fought 
with  oral  tradition  much  longer.     As  to  Air.  Grant's  inform- 


'  Fruni  u  Uil  in  hu  baoil writing. — Bu6» 
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ation,  I  suppose  he  knows  much  less  of  the  matter  than  oar- 
selves. 

'^  In  the  mean  time,  the  bookseller  says  that  the  sale  >  is  suf- 
ficiently quick.  They  printed  four  thousand.  Correct  your 
copy  wherever  it  is  wrong,  and  bring  it  up.  Your  friends  will 
all  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  think  of  going  myself  into  the  coun- 
try about  May.  ^^ 

''I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  managed  to  send  the  book 
sooner.  I  have  left  four  for  you,  and  do  not  restrict  you  abso- 
lutely to  follow  my  directions  in  the  distribttti<Mi.  You  must 
use  your  own  discretion. 

"  Make  my  compliments'  to  Mrs.  Boswell :  I  suppose  she  is 
now  beginning  to  forgive  me.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  *'  Sam.  Johnson." 

E^,  [He  about  this  time  again  visited  Oxford,  chiefly 

it  would  seem  with  the  friendly  design  of  having 
Mr.  Carter  established  as  riding-master  there,  under 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry's  donation  ^ 

«  J>Vi.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

'<  Univereity  College,  3d  Maicb,  1775. 
^^  "  The  fate  of  my  proposal  for  our  friend  Mr.  Carter  will  be 

T.  L  p.     decided  on  Monday.     Those  whom  I  hare  spoken  to  are  all 
212.        friends.     I  have  not  abated  any  part  of  the  entrance  or  pay- 
ment, for  it  has  not  been  thought  too  much,  and  I  hope  he  will 
have  scholars. 

"  I  am  very  deaf;  and  yet  cannot  well  help  being  much  in 
company,  though  it  is  often  very  uncomfortable.  But  when  I 
have  done  this  thing,  which  I  hope  is  a  good  things  or  find  that 
I  cannot  do  it,  I  wish  to  live  a  while  under  your  care  and  pro- 
tection."] 

On  Tuesday,  21st  March,  I  arrived  in  London; 
and  on  repairing  to  Dr.  Johnson's  before  dinner, 
found  him  in  his  study,  sitting  with  Mr.  Peter  Gar- 
rick,  the  elder  brother  of  David,  strongly  resembling 
him  in  coimtenance  and  voice,  but  of  more  sedate  and 

*  Of  his  '<  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.** Boswell. 

^  [For  a  further  explanation  of  this  matter,  see  posi^  nth  12th  March,  1776. 
— Ed.] 
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placid  manners  '.  Johnson  informed  me,  that  though 
Mr.  Bi-auclerk  was  in  great  pain,  it  was  hoped  he 
was  not  in  danger,  and  that  he  now  wished  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Heberdeu,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  "  new  un- 
dergfamling."  Both  at  this  interview,  and  in  the 
evening  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  he  and  Mr,  Peter 
Garrick  and  I  met  again,  he  was  vehement  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ossiau  controversy;  observing,  "We 
do  not  know  that  there  are  any  ancient  Erse  manu- 
scripts ;  and  we  have  no  other  reason  to  disbelieve 
that  there  are  men  with  three  heads,  but  that  we  do 
not  know  that  there  are  any  such  men."  He  also 
nas  outrageous  upon  his  supposition  that  my  coun- 
trymen "  loved  Scotland  better  than  truth,"  saying, 
■'  All  of  them, — nay  not  all, — but  droves  of  them, 
would  come  up,  and  attest  any  thing  for  the  honour 
of  Scotland."  He  also  persevered  in  his  wild  allega- 
tion, tliat  he  questioned  if  there  was  a  tree  between 
Edinburgh  and  the  English  border  older  than  him- 
self. 1  assured  him  he  was  mistaken,  and  suggested 
that  the  proper  punishment  would  be  that  he  sliuuld 
receive  a  stripe  at  every  tree  above  a  hundred  years 
ok],  that  was  found  within  that  space.  He  laughed, 
and  said,  "  I  believe  I  might  submit  to  it  for  a 
hauhee" 

TTie  doubts  which,  in  my  correspondence  with  him, 
I  had  ventured  to  state  as  to  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  tlie  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  while  I  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  lie  would  enable  me  to  inform  myself  upon  that 
momentous  subject,  he  had  altogether  disregarded ; 
and  had  recently  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Taxation  no  Tyranny ;  an  Answer  to  the  Resolu- 
tions and  Address  of  the  American  Congress  *." 

•  (M  LiM,  p.  13il,  n.  udjHul,  XJd  Mud),  177B.— Ed.] 


^m 
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He  had  long  before  indulged  most  unfovourable 
sentiments  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  America.  For, 
as  early  as  1769, 1  was  told  by  Dr.  John  Campbell, 
that  he .  had  said  of  them»  "  Sir,  they  are  a  race  of 
convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  we 
allow  them  short  of  hanging." 

Of  this  performance  I  avoided  to  talk  with  him ; 
for  I  had  now  formed  a  clear  and  settled  opinion,  that 
the  people  of  America  were  well  warranted  to  resist 
a  claim  that  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  mother-coun- 
try should  have  the  entire  command  of  their  fortunes, 
by  taxing  them  without  their  own  consent ;  and  the 
extreme  violence  which  it  breathed  appeared  to  roe 
so  unsuitable  to  the  mildness  of  a  christian  philosopher, 
and  so  directly  opposite  to  the  principles  of  peace 
which  he  had  so  beautifully  recommended  in  bis 
pamphlet  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,  that  I  was 
sorry  to  see  him  appear  in  so  unfavourable  a  light. 
'Besides,  I  could  not  perceive  in  it  that  ability  of 
argument,  or  that  felicity  of  expression,  for  which  he 
was,  upon  other  occasions,  so  eminent.  Positive  as- 
sertion, sarcastical  severity,  and  extravagant  ridicule, 
which  he  himself  reprobated  as  a  test  of  truth,  were 
united  in  this  rhapsody. 

That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  the  desire  of 
those  who  were  then  in  power,  I  have  no  doubt  ^ ; 
and,  indeed,  he  owned  to  me,  that  it  had  been  revised 
and  curtailed  by  some  of  them.  He  told  me  that 
they  had  struck  out  one  passage,  which  was  to  this 
eflFect :  "  That  the  colonists  could  with  no  solidity 
argue  from  their  not  having  been  taxed  while  in  their 
infancy,  that  they  should  not  now  be  taxed.  We  do  not 
put  a  calf  into  the  plough ;  we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox.** 
He  said,  "  They  struck  it  out  either  critically  as  too 

1  [Vet  see  an/f,  v.  i.  p.  361  and  n. — £d.] 
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ludicrous,  or  politically  as  too  exasperating.  I  care 
not  M-liich.  It  was  their  business.  If  an  architect 
says  I  will  build  five  stories,  and  the  man  who  em- 
ploys him  says  I  will  have  only  three,  the  employer 
is  to  decide."  "Yes,  sir  {said  1),  in  ordinary  cases. 
But  should  it  be  so  when  tlie  arcliitect  gives  his  skill 
and  labour  gratia  ?" 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to  say  my  opi- 
nkm  of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet  since  it  ivas  congenial 
with  the  sentiments  of  numbers  at  that  time,  and  as 
every  thing  relating  to  tlie  writings  of  Dr.  Johnson 
is  of  importance  in  literary  history,  I  shall  therefore 
insert  some  passages  which  were  struck  out,  it  does 
not  appear  why,  either  by  himself  or  those  who  re- 
vised it.  They  appear  printed  in  a  few  proof  leaves 
of  it  in  my  possession,  marked  with  corrections  in 
fain  own  handwriting.  I  shall  distinguish  them  by 
itaiicks. 

In  the  paragraph  where  he  says,  the  Americans 
were  incited  to  resistance  by  Eurojieau  intelligence 
from 

"men  whom  tbey  thought  their  friends,  but  who  were  friends 
only  to  themselves," 

there  followed — 

■"  a»d  made  by  thrir  telfshness,  the  enemies  of  their  coiinlry." 

And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus : 

••  On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief,  rnther  than  on  those 
witom  they  have  deluded,  let  an  insulted  nation  pour  out   its 


The  paragraph  which  came  next  was  in  these  words : 

"  Umhttppg  it  thnt  couulrif  in  u'hich  nten  can  hnpefor  aivaacetaent 
if /avMriatf  ils  enemieg.  The  Iranqiiilli/ff  of  stable  gnvemmeni  it 
Mul  always  eaxil^  preterred  agaiiut  the  machinalioM  of  single  tuno- 
TBtnrt ;  but  w/iat  can  be  the  hofic  of  quiet ,  when  fartiomi  hostile  to 
ike  leginUUure  cait  be  ofieHly  fanned  and  openlff  avouxd:'" 
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After  the  paragraph  which  now  concludes  the 
pamphlet,  there  follows  this,  in  which  he  certainly 
means  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  glances  at  a 
certain  popular  lord  chancellor  ^ 

"  If,  hy  the  fortune  of  war,  they  drive  us  utterly  away,  what  they 
will  do  next  can  only  he  cof^ectured.  If  a  new  monarchy  is  erected, 
they  mil  want  a  king.  He  who  first  takes  into  his  hand  the  sceptre 
of  America  should  have  a  name  of  good  omen,  William  has  been 
^  known  both  a  conqueror  and  deliverer }  and  perhaps  England,  Aoio- 
ever  contemned,  might  yet  supply  them  with  another  William. 
Whigs,  indeed,  are  not  willing  to  be  governed;  and  it  is  possible  that 
KingWiijijiAM  may  be  strongly  inclined  to  guide  their  measures :  but 
whigs  have  been  cheated  like  other  mortals,  and  suffered  their  leader 
to  become  their  tyrant,  under  the  name  of  their  protector.  What  more 
they  unll  receive  from  England,  no  man  can  telL  In  their  rudiments 
of  empire  they  may  want  a  chancellor,'^ 

Then  came  this  paragraph  : 

"  Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not  quite  swfident  for  the  great- 
ness which,  in  some  form  of  government  or  other,  is  to  rival  the 
ancient  monarchies;  but  by  Dr,  Franklins  rule  of  pfogression,  they 
will,  in  a  century  and  a  quarter,  be  more  than  equal  to  the  inhaJbitaats 
of  Europe,  When  the  whigs  of  America  are  thus  multiplied,  let 
the  princes  of  the  earth  tremble  in  their  palaces.  If  they  should 
continue  to  double  and  to  double,  their  own  hemisphere  would  not 
contain  them.  But  let  not  our  boldest  oppugners  of  authority  look 
forward  with  delight  to  this  futurity  of  whiggism,'' 

How  it  ended  I  know  not,  as  it  is  cut  off  abruptly 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  of  these  proof  pages. 

His  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  measures  of  ad- 
ministration were  published  on  his  own  account,  and 
he  afterwards  collected  them  into  a  volume,  with  the 
title  of  "  Political  Tracts,  by  the  authour  of  the  Ram- 
bler," with  this  motto : 


« 


Fallitur  egregio  quisquis  sub  prindpe  credit 
Scrvidum ;  nunquun  libertas  gratior  extat 
Quam  sub  rege  pio.'* — Claudianus, 


»  [Lord  Canr.dcn. — En.] 
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These  pamphlets  drew  upon  hira  numerous  attacks. 

hfljunst  the  common  weapons  of  literary  warfare  he 

I  WV'liaideiied  ;  but  there  were  two  instances  of  ani- 

,    nSdversion  which  I  communicated  to  him,  and  from 

what  I  could  judge,  both  from  his  silence  and  his 

looks,  appeared  to  me  to  impress  him  much'. 

One  was,  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  occa- 
noned  by  his  late  political  Publications."  It  appeared  J 
preYious  to  his  "  Taxation  no  TjTanny,"  and  wa8 
written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Towers.  In  that  performance. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  so 
eminent  a  man,  while  his  conduct  as  a  political  writer 
was  boldly  and  pointedly  arraigned,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  one,  who,  if  he  did  employ  his 
pen  upon  politics, 

"  it  (night  reasonably  be  expected  should  distinguish  himself  i 
«  by  party  violence  and  rancour,  but  by  moderation  and  by 


It  concluded  thus : 

"  I  would,  however,  wish  you  to  remember,  ahould  you  again  ' 
Mldress  the  publick  under  the  character  of  a  political  writer, 
that  luxuriance  of  imagination  or  energy  of  language  will  ill 
compensate  for  the  want  of  candour,  of  justice,  and  of  truth. 
And  I  shall  only  add,  that  should  I  hereitfler  be  disposed  to 
read.  M  I  heretofore  have  done,  the  most  excellent  of  all  your 
ptrTonnances,  '  The  Rambler,'  the  pleasure  which  I  have  been 
arcustomed  to  find  in  it  will  be  much  diminished  by  the  re- 
flrction  that  the  writer  of  so  moral,  so  elegant,  and  so  valuable 
a  work,  was  capable  of  prostituting  his  talents  in  such  priu 
dactions  as  '  The  False  Alarm,'  the  '  Thoughts  on  the  Trans- 
•cdona  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,'  and  '  The  Patriot.' " 

I  am  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  Dr. 

■  [Mt.  BmwcII,  by  ■  Tnj  oBiural  prejudice,  conBlrun  JrriinKni's  lilenet  and 
Wb  into  wmeihiDg  like  •  concurrence  in  liii  own  genii mcrUi  bul  it  dura  not 
^[iiBi  ihx  JohnKin  twr  Rbateil  otic  jot  of  ihe  finnncn  nnd  decision  of  hii 
ofiBaaa  on  that  qucslion*.  See  liii  conrcrution  piutita,  and  hii  Idler  lo  Mr. 
Wniler.  /-ur,  Glh  Feb.  ]776.~-Kd.) 
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^ 

Towers,  of  whom  I  will  say,  that  although  I  abhor  ^ 
his  whiggish  democratical  notions  and  propensities 
(for  I  will  not  call  them  principles),  I  esteem  him  as 
an  ingenious,  knowing,  and  very  convivial  man. 

The  other  instance  was  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  to 
me,  from  my  old  and  most  intimate  friend  the  Rev. 
Mr."  Temple,  who  wrote  the  character  of  Gray,  which 
has  had  the  honour  to  be  adopted  both  by  Mr.  Mason 
and  Dr.  Johnson  in  their  accounts  of  that  poet.  The 
words  were, 

"  How  can  your  greats  I  will  not  say  your  pious,  but  your 
fnoral  friend,  support  the  barbarous  measures  of  administration, 
which  they  have  not  the  face  to  ask  even  their  infidel  pensioner 
Hume  to  defend?*' 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own 
mind,  Johnson  may  have  felt  sincere  uneasiness  that 
his  conduct  should  be  erroneously  imputed  to  im- 
worthy  motives  by  good  men ;  and  that  the  influence 
of  his  valuable  writings  should  on  that  account  be  fai 
any  degree  obstructed  or  lessened. 

He  complained  to  a  right  honourable  friend*  of 

*  [Mr.  BoBwell  is  here  very  inconsistent ;  for  abhorring  Dr.  Towers^s  whigguk 
democratical  notions  and  prcpenHties,  how  can  he  allow  any  wd^  to  Ms  ad|. 
nions  in  a  case  which  called  these  propensities  into  full  effect ;  and  alcove  ajl, 
how  could  he  suppose  that  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  known  feelings  add  opiiMiB, 
could  be  influenced  by  a  person  professing  such  doctrines  ? — ^Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Oerard  Hamilton.  -  This  anecdote  is  wholly  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Boswell*8  own  assertion,  aniCy  ▼.  i  p.  361 ;  and— -withont  going  the  whole  icaglh 
of  that  assertion,  *^  that  Johnson*s  pension  had  no  influence  wfiaUoever  oo  Ui 
political  publications'* — Mr.  Hamilton's  anecdote  may  be  doubfiedy  aot  only 
nom  a  consideration  of  Johnson*s  own  character  and  prindples^  but  from  Ihe 
evidence  of  all  his  other  friends — ^persons  who  knew  him  more  intimtftdy  dian 
Mr.  Hamilton— Mrs.  Thrale,  Mr.  Murphy,  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Tyeifi^vko 
all  declare  that  his  political  pamphlets  expressed  the  opinions  which  in  private 
conversation  he  always  maintained.  Mr.  Boswell,  we  have  seen,  was  of  the 
same  opinion  as  to  Johnson's  sincerity,  till  he  took  up  the  adverse  side  of  die 
political  question.  Then^  indeed,  he  admits,  not  only  without  oontradtoioii, 
but  with  a  species  of  confirmation,  Mr.  Hamilton's  anecdote.  It  must*  more- 
over, be  observed,  that  the  anecdote  itself  is  not  very  consistent;  fbr  it  states 
that  Johnson  consulted  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  contradictory  objects  of  retig^dwg 
his  pension  altogether,  and  of  endeavouring  to  have  it  secured  to  him  fbr  life. 
It  must  be  recollected,  in  weighing  Mr.  Hamilton's  testimony  on  thia  pointy 
that  we  have  it  only  at  second  hand,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  been  connected  in  some  mysterious  political  engagement  with  Dr.  JohnaoOi 
which  might  tend  to  discolour  his  view  of  this  matter. — Ed.] 


distinguished  talents  and  very  elegant  manners,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  long  intimacy,  and  whose 
generosity  towards  him  will  afterwards  appear,  that 
bis  pension  having  been  given  to  him  as  a  literary 
charact«.'r,  he  had  been  applied  to  by  administration 
to  write  political  pamphlets  ;  and  he  was  even  so 
much  irritated,  that  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
resign  his  jiension.  His  friend  showed  him  the  im- 
propriety of  such  a  measure,  and  he  afterwards 
expressed  his  gratitude,  and  said  he  had  received 
good  advice.  To  that  friend  lie  once  signified  a  wish 
to  have  his  |)eusion  secured  to  him  for  his  life;  but 
he  neither  asked  nor  received  from  government  any 
reward  whatsoever  for  his  political  labours. 

On  Friday,  March  24-,  I  met  him  at  the  Literauy 
ClcB,  where  were  Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr. 
Cobnan,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Vesey,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  ■ 
Dr.  George  Fordyce,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr.  Charlea 
Fox.  Before  he  came  in,  we  talked  of  Lis  "  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands,"  and  of  his  coming  away, 
"  wilting  to  believe  the  second-sight ',"  which  seemed 
to  excite  some  ridicule.  I  was  then  so  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  many  of  the  stories  of  which  I  had  been 
told,  that  I  avowed  my  conviction,  saying,  "  He  is 
only  stilling  to  believe  :  I  do  believe.  Tiie  evidence 
IS  enough  for  me,  though  not  for  his  great  mind. 
^Vbat  will  not  fill  a  quart-bottle  will  fill  a  pint-bottle. 
I  aiii  filled  with  belief."  "  Are  you  ?"  said  Colmau  ; 
"then  cork  it  up," 

I  found  his  "  Journey"  the  common  topick  of  con- 
versation in  London  at  this  time,  wherever  I  hap- 
pened to  Ik-.  At  one  of  Lord  Mansfield's  formal 
Sunday  evening  conversations,  strangely  called  ier^^*, 
bis  lordship  addressed  me,  "  We  have  all  been  reading 

■  JflhDMn*!  "  Joiinity  (o  ihe  M'alein  lilandi  of  Scoiland." — trurii,  voL 
»iii.  P.3J7, — BoswELL. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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your  travels,  Mr.  Boswell."  I  answered,  "  I  was  but 
the  humble  attendant  of  Dr.  Johnson."  The  chief- 
justice  replied,  with  that  air  and  manner  which  none, 
who  ever  saw  and  heard  him,  can  forget,  **  He  speaks 
ill  of  nobody  but  Ossian »." 

Johnson  was  in  high  spirits  this  evening  at  the 
dub,  and  talked  with  great  animation  and  success. 
He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used  to  do  upon  all  occasions. 
"  The  *  Tale  of  a  Tub'  is  so  much  superiour  to  his 
other  writings,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  he  was 
the  authour  of  it  ^ :  there  is  in  it  such  a  vigour  of 
mind,  such  a  swarm  of  thoughts,  so  much  of  nature, 
and  art,  and  life."  I  wondered  to  hear  him  say  of 
"  Gulliver's  Travels,"  "  When  once  you  have  thought 
of  big  men  and  little  men,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all 
the  rest."  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  for  Swift, 
and  tried  to  rouse  those  who  were  much  more  able  to 
defend  him ;  but  in  vain.  Johnson  at  last,  of  his 
own  accord,  allowed  very  great  merit  to  the  inventory 
of  articles  found  in  the  poclcet  of  ^^  the  Man  Moun- 
tain,*' particularly  the  description  of  his  watch,  which 

*  [It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  the  air  and  fnanncr^  even  of  Loid  Mansfield, 
could  have  set  ofTsudi  an  unmeaning  expression  as  this.  Johnson  denied  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Ossian,  but  that  was  not  tpeaJdng  iU  of 
Ossian,  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Boswell  evidently  gives  to  the  phrase. — En.] 

*  Thds  doubt  has  been  much  agitated  on  both  sides,  I  think  without  good  reason. 
See  Addison*8  <<  Freeholder,''  May  4th,  1714;  ''An  Apology  for  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub;"  Dr.  Hawkwworth's  "  Preface  to  Swift's  Works,"  and  Swift's  ''Letter 
to  Tooke  the  Printer,"  and  Tooke's  "  Answer"  in  that  cnllection  ;  Sheridan's 
"  Life  of  Swift ;"  Mr.  Courtenay's  note  on  p.  3  of  his  "  Poetical  Review  <rf 
^e  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson ;"  and  Mr.  Cooksey*s  <*  Eany 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John,  liord  Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham.*' 

Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  the  internal  evidence,  I  take  leave  to  differ 
from  him,  having  a  very  high  estimation  of  the  powers  of  Dr.  Swift.  His ''  Sen- 
timents of  a  Church.of.£nglandman ;"  his  "  Sermon  on  the  Trinity,"  and  other 
serious  pieces,  prove  his  learning  as  well  as  his  acuteness  in  logicJc  and  oaeta- 
physicks  ;  and  his  various  compositions  of  a  different  cast  exhibit  not  only  wit, 
fiumour,  and  ridicule ;  but  a  knowledge  '<  of  nature,  and  art,  and  lift ;"  a  com- 
bination,  therefore,  of  those  powers,  when  (as  the  ''  Apology"  says)  '^  the  authour 
was  young,  his  invention  at  the  height,  and  his  reading  fresh  in  his  head,**  oaight 
9urely  produce  "The  Tale  of  a  Tub."— Boswell.  [See  antc^  voL  L  p.  464. 
After  the  letter  to  Benjamin  Tooke,  the  printer,  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
fbr  controversy.  The  most  zealous  friend  of  Swift  would  only  have  to  add, 
that  he  who  wished  to  detract  from  his  merit  was  obliged  to  deny  (contrary  to 
all  evidence)  that  he  was  the  author  of  his  own  works.— Ed.] 
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it  was  conjectured  was  his  God,  as  he  consulted  it 
upon  all  occasions.  He  observed,  that  Swift  put 
his  name  to  but  two  things  (after  he  had  a  name  to 
put),  "  The  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  English 
Language,"  and  the  last  "  Drapier's  Letter." 

From  Swift,  tliere  was  an  easy  transition  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan.  Johnson.  "  Sheridan  is  a  won- 
derfal  admirer  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  pre- 
Nented  its  autliour  with  a  gold  medal.  Some  years 
ago,  at  a  coffee-house  in  Oxford,  1  called  to  him, 
•Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Sheridan,  how  came  you  to  give 
a  gold  medal  to  Home,  for  writing  that  foolish  play?' 
This,  you  see,  was  wauton  and  insolent ;  but  I  meant 
to  be  wanton  and  insolent.  A  medal  has  no  value 
but  as  a  stamp  of  merit.  And  was  Sheridan  to  as- 
sume to  himself  the  right  of  giving  that  stamp?  If 
Sheridan  was  magnificent  enough  to  bestow  a  gold 
medal  as  a  lionorary  reward  of  dramatick  excellence, 
he  should  have  requested  one  of  the  Universities  to 
choose  the  person  on  whom  it  should  be  conferred. 
Sheridan  iiad  no  right  to  give  a  stamp  of  merit :  it 
was  counterfeiting  Apollo's  coin  '." 

On  Monday,  March  27, 1  breakfasted  with  him  at 
Mr.  Strahan's.     He  told  us,  that  he  was  engaged  to 

■  [The  nxdil  was  pmenlcd  in  1767,  u>d  u  it  does  not  appear  (hut  Jabmoii 
ad  Sberidui  ctcc  met  aflei  ihe  afTair  of  the  pensicHv  (_anle,  17li2),  ihb  fi>ct 
*eMimd  probably  in  JohoMn't  vUit  to  Oifoid,  in  I'Jli'J,  II  M«n>,  (hcnfore, 
dM*  JohtUDti  hud  begun  lo  be  ''  aaiilon  Bnd  imolent"  lawardt  Sheridan  befncc 
tbe  penaion  hwl  aiued  the  cup  of  gall  to  ovtrllow.  Mt.  Whyti',  the  Iriend  of 
Shgriitan,  gins  the  hiiuny  of  the  mriinZ  lbu«  :  *'  M'hen  Sheiidan  undeiiouk  to 
jlmf  DoMglai  in  Dahlia,  he  had  liberally  vrilten  lo  Home,  promiiinH  him  the 
pBoSla  of  the  ihitd  right.  Il  hsppened,  however,  that  thew  pruHia  fell  very 
AoH,  uid  Sheiidan  ww  nther  paplcied  what  lo  do.  At  Bni,  he  ihoiigbt  of 
■Bfring  ibe  author  a  juece  of  pUtfi,  but,  on  the  Buncatioa  of  Mr.  M'hyli',  the 
idMot  ■  medal  wai  adopted.  The  nicdid  (Mr.  Vvhyie  adds)  had  (he  ad- 
dkional  gnce  of  being  conveyed  lo  Mr.  Home  through  the  hand*  of  Idid  Ma. 
tmoey  and  Lord  Jtuie,  but  iiad  a  nanow  eacspc  of  being  inlercepted  by  ihc 
wtj,  for,  ■>  Air-  \Vhyle  was  bringing  il  to  l.ondon,  be  van  utopped  by  a  higfa- 
■njmwi  and  robbed  of  bin  puru,  but  conlrived  to  lefrcte  and  pmetvc  the 
nad«L"— IfAj^'i  Trur  MerunKl  of  the  (;M  Midal,  Dublin,  179*.  When 
Ittmim  called  Bouglai  "  a  fooliih  play."  lie  iVBa  not  Duly  ■■  wmUm  and  ' 
ICMl^  ■■  hcailniiU,  bul  >howed  very  bad  cute,  and  very  violeni 


I!  and  preietvc  the  il 

din,  17»*.     M'hen  | 

<■  tcoRb-ti  and  iiun.  I 

iipRjudln. — Ki).]  J 
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go  that  eresoDg  to  Hn.  Abingdon's  benefit.     ''She 
was  Tisitnig  some  hidies  whom  I  was  visiting,  and 
begged  that  I  would  come  to  her  benefit.     I  told  her 
I  coold  not  hear :  bat  she  insisted  so  mnch  on  my 
coming,  that  it  would  have  been  bmtal  to  have  refused 
her.^     This  was  a  qieedi  quite  characteristical.    He 
loTed  to  Ixing  fnwaid  his  having  been  in  the  gay 
drdes  ci  life ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  a  little  vain  of 
the  scdidtatiiHis  of  this  el^ant  and  fashionable  actress. 
He  told  us,  the  play  was  to  be  "  The  Hypocrite," 
altered  firom  Cibber^s  **  NonjurcHr,"  so  as  to  satirize  the 
methodisls.     '^  I  do  not  think,**  said  he,  ^  the  dia- 
racter  of  the  Hypocrite  justly  applicable  to  the  me- 
thodists,  but  it  was  very  aj^licaUe  to  the  Nonjurors. 
I  once  said  to  Dr.  Madan  \  a  deigyman  of  Ireland, 
who  was  a  great  whig,   that  perhaps  a  Nonjuror 
would  have  been  less  criminal  in  taking  the  oaths 
imposed  by  the  ruling  power,  than  refusing  them ; 
because  refusing  them    necessarily  laid  him  under 
almost  an  irresistible  temptation  to  be  more  criminal ; 
for  a  man  must  live,  and  if  he  precludes  himself  from 
the  support  furnished  by  the  establishment  will  pro- 
bably be  reduced  to  very  wicked  shifts  to  maintain 
himself'.*'     Boswell.  "  I  should  think,  sir,  that  a 

*  [No  doubt  a  mistake  for  Dr.  MaSdewy  already  mentioiied.    See  anteyfoL  L 
p.  30«_£o.] 

•  This  was  not  merely  a  ciuvory  remark ;  for,  in  his  Life  of  Fcnton,  he  ob- 
serves, ^<  With  many  other  wise  and  virtuous  men,  who,  at  that  time  of  discoid 
and  debate  (about  the  beginning  of  this  century),  consulted  conscience,  wdl  or 
ill  formed,  more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  legality  of  the  goyemment ;  and 
refusing  to  qualify  himself  for  publick  employment,  by  taking  the  oaths  required, 
left  the  University  without  a  degree.**  This  conduct  JohnMm  calls  *'  perveoe- 
nen  of  integrity."  The  question  concerning  the  morality  of  taking  oalha,  of 
whatever  kind,  imposed  by  the  prevailing  power  at  the  time,  rather  than  to  be 
excluded  from  all  consequence,  or  even  any  considerable  usefulness  in  society, 
has  been  agitated  with  all  the  acuteness  of  casuistry.  It  is  rdated,  that  he  who 
devised  the  oath  of  abjuration  profligately  boasted,  that  he  had  framed  a 
test  which  should  ^  damn  one  half  of  the  nation,  and  starve  the  other.** 
Upon  minds  not  exalted  to  inflexible  rectitude,  or  minds  in  which  seal  for  a 
party  is  predominant  to  excess,  taking  that  oath  against  conviction  may  have 
been  palliated  under  the  plea  of  necessitv,  or  ventured  upon  in  heat,  as  upon 
the  whole  producing  more  good  than  evil    At  a  county  elecdoo  in  Scotlaod, 
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man  who  took  the  oaths  contrary  to  his  principles 
was  a  determined  wicked  man,  because  he  was  sure 
faeK-as  committing  perjury ;  whereas  a  Nonjuror  might 
he  iasensibly  led  to  do  what  was  wrong,  without 
being  so  directly  conscious  of  it."  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  a  man  who  goes  to  bed  to  his  patron's  wife  is 
pretty  siire  that  he  is  committing  wickedness."  lios- 
WEX.L.  "Did  the  nonjuring  clergj-mau  do  so,  sir?" 
"  I  am  afraid  many  of  them  did  '." 

1  %vas  startled  at  this  arguineut",  and  could  by  on 
means  thiuk  it  convincing.  Had  uot  his  own  father 
complied  with  the  requisition  of  government  *,  (as 
to  which  he  once  observed  to  me,  when  I  pressed 
him  upon  it,  "  T/ial,  sir,  he  was  to  settle  with  him- 
self,") he  would  probably  have  thought  more  unfavour- 
ably of  a  Jacobite  who  took  the  oaths  : 

-  had  be  not  rexcmbkd 


My  Iklhcr  at  he  ntore 


Mr.  Stralian  talked  of  launching  into  tlie  great 


y»H  ago,  when  ihcw  wta  a  wann  mnlest  belween  ihe  frinicli  of  the 
■"  I  »ucce«ii>n,  ■nil  iho«e  againal  ii,  ihc  o«ih  of  abjuration  having  been 
.  ihE  fiecholden  upon  one  Me  rone  to  go  xwtj.  Upon  which  a  verj 
genllcTaan,  one  of  Uieir  numbcc,  ran  lo  ihe  door  to  (tup  ihctti,  ciUing 
mach  eamntneM,  "Smj-,  stay,  my  friends,  and  let  ut  aweai  the 
-BosnnLi,.  (What  a  pioof  i»  this  of  the  impolicy  and 
of  tbes:  MKIi  of  lejts  vhen  we  Hud  a  man  of  Johnson's  motility  and 
icniplea  chanclciuiiig  a  coiuclcnCiaua  refusal  to  take  the  oalha  as  a 
ittegri/t/,  and  juttifying  a  compliaRO:  by  Buih  loose  talk  as  he  used  on 

'  (What  evidence  is  there  of  (his  bring  the  prevailing  sia  of  the  notijuring 
litrgf  beyond  Cibbei'i  comedy,  vbich,  ^if{bt  evidence  as  a  cotDedy  would  b:  in 
Hj  auch  coe,  is  next  (o  none  at  all  on  this  occasion,  for  Cibbei  ■  play  wu  ■ 
IB*K  adapuiiun  of  Kloliere's  Tarlvfft? — Ks.] 

*  [Mr.  Boawell  wai  too  civil  when  he  tailed  iMi  on  argutncat.  It  scim* 
*«ff  lax  lOphUlrp.  Why  aliould  il  follow,  thai  because  a  man  is  cunKietiti  "~ 
taiMK  pobil,  >.e  ihouid  be  profligate  io  another  ? — Kd.] 

■  [ExtlKt  from  the  book  containing  the  piDcecdings  of  Ihe  cotponlion  of    I 
"  ■■  ;  "IBtb  July.  1712,  Agreed  thai  Air.  Michael  Johnson  be,  and  h*    j 
:tccted  a  Diagitlratcand  biolheror  theirlncorpuralion  ;  a  day  isgi    ~ 
lundsy  next  to  lake  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allrgiancc,  and  the  u 
_   mte.    Signed,  &c"— ''SSth  July,   1712.     Mr.  Johniwiii  took  Urn   \ 
of  allcgianix.  and  thai  he  believed  ihcre  waa  no  mnsubstanlialion  in  tl 
>f  the  Loid'i Supper,  beTon,  &C." — Uabwood.] 
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ocean  of  London,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  for  rising 
into  eminence ;  and  observing  that  many  men  were 
kept  back  from  trying  their  fortunes  there,  because 
they  were  born  to  a  competency,  said,  "  Small  cer- 
tainties are  the  bane  of  men  of  talents ;''  which  John* 
son  confirmed.  Mr.  Strahan  put  Johnson  in  mind 
of  a  remark  which  he  had  made  to  him  :  ^^  There  are 
few  ways  in  which  a  man  can  be  more  innocenUy 
employed  than  in  getting  money."  "  The  more  one 
thinks  of  this,"  said  Strahan,  ^^  the  juster  it  will 
appear." 

Mr.  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from  the  country 
as  an  apprentice,  upon  Johnson's  recommendation. 
Johnson  having  inquired  after  him,  said,  ^^  Mr. 
Strahan,  let  me  have  five  guineas  on  account,  and 
I  '11  give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if  a  man  recommends  a 
boy,  and  does  nothing  for  him,  it  is  sad  work.  Call 
him  down." 

I  followed  him  into  the  court-yard  \  behind  Mr. 
Strahan's  house ;  and  there  I  had  a  proof  of  what  I 
had  heard  him  profess,  that  he  talked  alike  to  all. 
"  Some  people  tell  you  that  they  let  themselves  down 
to  the  capacity  of  their  hearers.  I  never  do  that.  I 
speak  uniformly,  in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  I  can." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  how  do  you  go  on  ?"  "  Pretty 
well,  sir ;  but  they  are  afraid  I  ar'  n't  strong  enough 
for  some  parts  of  the  business."  Johnson.  "  Why 
I  shall  be  sorry  for  it ;  for  when  you  consider  with 
how  little  mental  power  and  corporeal  labour  a  printer 
can  get  a  guinea  a  week,  it  is  a  very  desirable  occu- 
pation for  you.     Do  you  hear — take  all  the  pains 

/  • 

«  [This  was  "  surveillance,^*  as  the  French  call  it,  with  a  vengeanoe !  and 
this  fad,  which  Mr.  BosweU  owns  with  such  amusing  simplicity,  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  <'  espionage*^  which  he  exercised  over  Johnson.  The 
reader  will  have  observed,  that  two  French  phrases  are  here  used,  because, 
though  Air.  BoswelPs  affectionate  curiosity  led  him  into  such  courses,  English 
manners  have  no  such  practice,  nor  the  English  language  a  term  to  describe  it. 
— ^Ed.] 
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you  can  ;  and  if  this  does  not  do,  we  must  think  of 
some  other  way  of  life  for  you.     There 's  a  guinea." 

Here  was  one  of  the  many,  many  instances  of  his 
active  benevolence.  At  the  same  time,  the  slow  and 
sonorous  solemnity  with  which,  while  he  bent  himself 
doHTi,  he  addressed  a  little  thick  short-legged  boy, 
contrasted  with  the  boy's  awkwardness  and  awe^ 
could  not  but  excite  some  ludicrous  emotions. 

I  met  him  at  Drury-lane  playhouse  in  the  evening. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  Mrs.  Abiiigton's  request, 
bad  prontised  to  bring  a  body  of  wits  to  her  benefit; 
and  having  secured  forty  places  iu  the  front  bo:(ei^ 
bad  done  me  the  honour  to  put  nie  iu  the  groups 
Jobnsou  sat  on  the  seat  directly  behind  me;  and  as 
be  could  neither  see  nor  hear  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  stage,  he  was  wrapped  up  in  grave  abstraction; 
and  seemed  quite  a  cloud,  amidst  all  the  sunshine  of 
glitter  and  gaiety.  I  wondered  at  his  patience  in 
satting  out  a  play  of  five  acts,  and  a  farce  of  two; 
He  said  very  little ;  but  after  the  prologue  to  "  Bon 
Ton"  bad  been  spoken,  which  he  could  bear  pretty 
well  from  the  more  slow  and  distinct  utterance,  he 
talked  on  prologue-writing,  and  observed,  "  Dryden 
has  written  prologues  sujieriour  to  any  that  David 
Garricb  has  written ;  but  David  Garrick  has  written 
more  good  prologues  than  Dryden  has  done.  It  is 
wonderful  that  he  has  been  able  to  write  such  variety 
of  them." 

At  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  where  I  supped,  was  Mr. 
Garrick,  whom  I  made  liappy  with  Johnson's  praise 
of  bis  prologues ;  and  I  suppose  in  gratitude  to  him, 
he  took  up  one  of  his  favourite  topicks,  the  nation. 
ality  of  the  Scotch,  which  be  maintained  in  a  pleasant 
manner,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  poetical  fiction, 
"  Come,  cume,  don't  deny  it :  they  are  really  national. 
Why,  uoiv,  the  Adams  are  as  liberal-minded  men 


i 
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any  in  the  world :  but»  I  don't  know  how  it  i8»  all 
their  workmen  are  Scotch.  You  are,  to  be  suse^ 
wonderfully  free  from  that  nationality:  but  so  it 
happens,  that  you  employ  the  only  Scotch  shoeblack 
in  London  \"  He  imitated  the  manner  of  his  old 
master  with  ludicrous  exaggeration ;  repeating,  with 
pauses  and  half-whistlings  interjected^ 

'<  Os  boxniDi  sublime  dcdit,     caelumqae  tueri, 
Jussit,— et  erectm  ad  ridcw    toUqe  vultus,** 


looking  doumwards  all  the  time  %  and,  while  pro- 
nouncing the  four  last  words,  absolutely  touching  the 
ground  with  a  kind  of  contorted  gesticulation  \ 

Garrick,  however,  when  he  pleased,  could  imitate 
Johnson  very  exactly ;  for  that  great  actor,  with  his 
distinguished  powers  of  expression  which  were  so 
universally  admired,  possessed  also  an  admirabW 
talent  of  mimickry.  He  was  always  jealous^  that 
Johnson  spoke  lightly  of  him.     I  recollect  hia  ex^ 

I  rSee  ante^  vol.  ii.  p.  229  and  ft. — Ed.] 

*  I  This  exhibition  of  Jobnson*8  downward  look  and  gesdcnladons  while  le- 
citing  Of  sublime  and  tollere  vultus^  resembles  one  wtiich  Lord  Bjrron  describea. 
^'  Mr.  Grattan*8  manners  in  private  life  were  odd,  but  natural.  Cirran  used  to 
take  him  off,  bowing  io  the  very  ground^  and  ^  thanking  God  thai  he  had  no  peeuiU 
ority  of  gesture  or  appearancey''  in  a  way  irresistibly  ridiculous."— JIfoorvV 
Life  ofByrony  vol.  i.  p.  405. — Ed.] 

3  [Mr.  Whyte  has  related  an  anecdote  of  Johnson's  violence  of  gesticiiUitioii« 
which,  but  for  this  evidence  of  Oarrick^s,  one  could  have  hardly  believed.  *^  The 
house  on  the  right  at  the  bottom  of  Beaufort  Buildings  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
C-hambcrlaine,  Mrs.  Sheridan's  eldest  brother  (an  eminent  surgeon),  by  whom 
Johnson  was  often  invited  in  the  snug  way  with  the  family  party.  At  one  of 
those  social  meetings  Johnson  as  usual  sat  next  the  lady  of  the  house;  the 
dessert  still  continuing,  and  the  ladies  in  no  haste  to  withdiraw,  Mrs.  Chamber- 
laine  had  moved  a  little  back  from  the  table,  and  was  carelessly  dangling  her 
foot  backwards  ar.d  forwanls  as  she  sat,  enjoying  '  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
ilow  of  soul.*  Johnson,  the  while,  in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  was  oonvoU 
sivcly  working  his  hand  up  and  down,  which  the  lady  observing,  she  roguishly 
edged  her  foot  within  his  reach,  and,  as  might  partly  have  been  expected,  John- 
son clenched  hold  of  it,  and  drew  off  her  shoe;  she  started,  and  hastily  ex. 
claimed,  *•  O,  fie !  Mr.  Johnson  !*  The  company  at  first  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it ;  but  one  of  them,  perceiving  the  joke,  tittered.  Johnson,  not  im- 
probably aware  of  the  trick,  apologised.  ^  Nay,  madam,  reotdlect  yoorself ;  I' 
know  not  that  I  have  justly  incurred  your  rebuke;  the  emotion  was  involontaiy, 
and  the  action  not  intentionally  rude.'  '* — Whyte* $  MitceL  Nova,  p.  50 — Ed.] 

4  [On  the  contrary,  the  anecdote  which  follows  rather  proves  that  Gankk 
had  learned  to  repel  Johnson's  contemptuous  expressions  with  an  easy  gaiety. 
•-J5D.] 
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hibiting  him  to  me  one  day,  as  if  saying,  "  Davy  has 
some  convivial  pleasantry  about  him,  but  'tis  a  futile 
fellow ;"  which  he  uttered  ])erfectly  with  the  tone 
and  air  of  Johnson. 

I  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  my  readers, 
while  they  peruse  my  account  of  Johnson's  conversa- 
tion, to  endeavour  to  keep  iu  mind  his  deliberate  and 
f>troDg  utterance.  His  mode  of  speaking  was  indeed 
very  impressive';  and  1  wish  it  could  be  preserved 
as  musick  is  written,  according  to  the  very  ingenious 
ntetbod  of  Mr.  Steele  -,  who  has  shown  how  the  re- 
citation of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  other  eminent  speakers, 
might  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  score  '. 

Next  day  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale's. 
He  attacked  Gray,  calling  him  "  a  dull  fellow." 
Boy\VEX.I..  "  I  understand  he  was  reserved,  and 
migfat  appear  dull  in  company;  but  surely  he  was 
not  dull  in  poetry."  JoHXsoN.  "  Sir,  he  was  dull 
iu  company,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull  every  where. 
He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that  made  many 
people  think  him  gbeat.     He  was  a  mechanical 


■  Mj  sable  rriend  Lord  Pembrolle  uud  once  to  me  M  U'ilton,  with  it  happf 
[ill— mi  J  Did  aDitic  Bulh,  "  ihitt  Dt.  Julmson'*  Hvuigs  would  ndt  appear  M 
iiHMMillimji .  woe  ll  not  foi  his  iKm-irov  Trtig."  The  lajiirgj  ihciufclves  m 
gtDOlDjr  (^(toIiDg  merit:  but,  daubtles<i,  hii  nimiiicr  vai  an  addilian  ID  their 
dkOi  ud  ihereTon  ititnild  be  attended  lo  lu  much  as  mly  be.  It  ii  ncRBsarf, 
h««nnr,  la  guaid  those  who  Were  not  acijiiainled  with  him  againtl  oiirchRrged 

mmy  at  whid)  tn  leeond-hand  copi«  from  the  late  Iklr.  Heniltnon,  the  actor, 
■hn.  ibough  a  good  tnuuick  ofsoroc  pcraons,  did  not  represent  Johnson  correctly. 

— BoawELL. 

•  liw  »■  PniAdia  Raliaiatii  i  or, 
■ad  Mcaaure  of  Speech,  to  be  cxpr 
I  Bwkn,  1779."— Bos<r ELL. 

*  I  OM  the  phiKw  JH  Kore,  u  Dr.  Johnson  hia  eiplained  it  in  hi>  Dictionary. 
~  A  imtf  In  ScoaE,  Ibe  woida  with  the  inuiinl  nolea  of  a  nong  annexed." 
Bai  I  undrrtuuid  that  in  Kieiitiiick  propriety  ittneuii  all  ttie  puu  of  a  muiical 
compaailiDn  noted  down  in  the  ehanettn  by  which  it  ii  eihibiled  to  the  eye  at 
ike  ilulfiil. — BosvELL.  Il  wa>  dechmalCon  that  Steele  pretended  to  redue* 
ID  DoUthm  by  new  chantten.  Thli  he  coiled  the  mtlodii  of  speech,  not  Uui  ,, 
^nwajs  wUdl  ihe  term  in  KOre  implits.— BuenET.  [The  true  meaning 
•f  the  tcm  Kore  ia,  that  when  muiiic,  in  diiinent  parts  Tor  diflcivnt  voleM 
•r  inMnimcciia,  ii  written  on  the  nmc  page  the  ban,  instead  of  being  drawn 
ealy  acnni  cwh  Msre,  are,  to  lekd  (he  cyen  of  the  Mvcral  pcrfoinicra,  icotei 
fc«Mlb«  tflpw  Ihe  bottom  of  the  pagc«—KD.] 
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poef  He  then  repeated  some  ludicrous  lines,  which 
have  escaped  my  memory,  and  said,  ^  Is  not  that 
GREAT,  like  his  Odes?"  Mrs.  Thrale  maintained 
that  his  Odes  were  melodious ;  upon  which  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"Weave  the  warp,  and  weare  the  woof ;"— 

I  added,  in  a  solemn  tone, 

"  The  windiog-sheet  of  Edward's  race.** 

There  is  a  good  line. — "  Ay  (said  he),  and  the  next 
line  is  a  good  one,  (pronouncing  it  contemptuously), 

^  Give  ample  verge  and  room  enough.' — 

No,  sir,  there  are  but  two  good  stanzas  in  Gray's 
poetry,  which  are  in  his  *  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard.' "     He  then  repeated  the  stanza, 

"  For  who  to  dumh  forgetfuhiess  a  prey,'*  &c. 

mistaking  one  word ;  for  instead  of  precincts  he  said 
cot{fine8.     He  added,  "  The  other  stanza  I  forget.'* 

A  young  lady  *  who  had  married  a  man  much  her 
inferiour  in  rank  being  mentioned,  a  question  arose 
how  a  woman's  relations  should  behave  to  her  in  such 
a  situation  ;  and,  while  I  recapitulate  the  debate,  and 
recollect  what  has  since  happened,  I  cannot  but  be 
struck  in  a  manner  that  delicacy  ^  forbids  me  to  ex- 
press. While  I  contended  that  she  ought  to  be 
treated  with  an  inflexible  steadiness  of  displeasure, 
JVIrs.  Thrale  was  all  for  mildness  and  forgiveness, 
and,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  '^  making  the 

1  [No  doubt  Lady  Susan  Fox,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  n- 
chester,  bom  hi  1743,  who,  in  1773,  married  Mr.  William  0*Biicn,  an  actor. 

*  She  died  on  the  9th  August,  1827 — £d.] 

*  [Mr.  Bo8well*8  delicacy  to  Airs.  Piozzi  is  quite  exemplary !  but  alVcr  all, 
there  is  nothing  which  he  has  insinuated  or  said  too  bad  for  such  a  lamentable 
and  degrading  weakness  as  she  was  guilty  of  in  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Pioni 

•  —Ed.] 


best  of  a  bad  bargain,"  Johnson.  "  Madam,  we 
must  distiDguisli.  Were  I  a  man  of  rank,  I  would 
not  let  a  daughter  starve  who  had  made  a  mean  mar- 
riage ;  but  having  voluntarily  degraded  herself  from 
the  station  which  she  was  originally  entitled  to  hold, 
I  would  support  her  only  in  that  which  she  herself 
had  cboBen ;  and  would  not  put  lier  on  a  level  with 
my  other  dauglitere.  You  are  to  consider,  madam, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  the  subordination  of 
dnlized  society ;  and  when  there  is  a  gross  and 
shameful  deviation  from  rank,  it  should  be  pimished 
so  as  to  deter  others  from  the  same  perversion." 

After  frequently  considering  this  subject,  I  am 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  what  J  then  meant  to 
crxpress,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority, 
aod  illustrated  by  the  wisdom  of  Johnson;  and  I 
think  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness 
of  society,  to  which  subordination  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. It  is  weak  and  contemptible,  and  unworthy, 
in  a  parent  to  relax  in  such  a  case.  It  is  sacrificing 
general  advantage  to  private  feelings.  And  let  it  be 
considered  that  the  claim  of  a  daughter  who  has  acted 
thus,  to  be  restored  to  her  former  situation,  is  either 
iantastical  or  unjust.  If  there  be  no  value  in  the 
distinction  of  rank,  what  does  she  suffer  by  being 
kept  in  the  situation  to  which  she  has  descended? 
If  there  be  a  value  in  that  distinction,- it  ought  to  be 
steadily  maintained.  If  indulgence  be  shown  to  such 
conduct,  and  the  offenders  know  that  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  they  shall  be  receivetl  as  well  as  if  they 
had  not  contaminated  their  blood  by  a  base  alliance, 
the  great  check  upon  that  inordinate  caprice  which 
generally  occasions  low  marriages  will  be  removed, 
and  the  fair  and  comfortable  order  of  improved  life 
will  be  miserably  disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  being  mcutiouied,  John- 
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son  said,  *^  It  was  not  to  be  wondeied  at  that  lliey 
had  so  great  a  sale,  considering  that  they  were  the 
letters  of  a  statesman,  a  wit,  one  who  had  been  so 
much  in  the  mouths  of  mankind,  one  long  accus- 
tomed virum  volitare  per  war 

On  Friday,  31st  March,  I  supped  with  him  and 
some  friends  at  a  tavern.  One  of  the  company  ^  at* 
tempted,  with  too  much  forwardness,  to  rally  him  on 
his  late  appearance  at  the  theatre ;  but  had  reason 
to  repent  of  his  temerity.  "  Why,  sir,  did  you  go 
to  Mrs.  Abington's  benefit  ?  Did  you  see  ?  "  John- 
son. "No,  sir."  "Did  you  hear?"  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir.**  "  Why  then,  sir,  did  you  go? "  John- 
son. **  Because,  sir,  she  is  a  favourite  of  the  pub- 
lick;  and  when  the  publick  cares  the  thousandth 
part  for  you  that  it  does  for  her,  I  will  go  to  your 
benefit  too." 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  bet  from  Lady  Diana 
Beauclerk,  by  asking  him  as  to  one  of  his  particu* 
larities,  which  her  ladyship  laid  I  durst  not  do.  It 
seems  he  had  been  frequently  observed  at  the  club  to 
put  into  his  pocket  the  Seville  oranges,  after  he  had 
squeezed  the  juice  of  them  into  the  drink  which  he 
made  for  himself.  Beauclerk  and  Grarrick  talked  of 
it  to  me,  and  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  strange 
unwillingness  to  be  discovered.  We  could  not  divine 
what  he  did  with  them ;  and  this  was  the  bold  ques- 
tion to  be  put.  I  saw  on  bis  table,  the  spoils  of  the 
preceding  night,  some  fresh  peels  nicely  scraped  and 
cut  into  pieces.  "  O,  sir  (said  I),  I  now  partly  see 
what  you  do  with  the  squeezed  oranges  which  you 
put  into  your  pocket  at  the  club."  Johnson.  ••  I 
have  a  great  love  for  them."  Boswell.  "And 
pray,  sir,  what  do  you  do  with  them  ?     You  scrape 

'  [This  U  supposed  to  ba?e  been  Mr.  BoswcU  himself.— •£!>.] 


tbem  it  fleems,  very  neatly,  and  what  next?"  John- 
son. **  Let  them  diy,  sir."  Boswei-l.  "  And  what 
next  ?"  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  know  their 
fate  no  further."  Boswell.  "  Then  the  world  must 
be  left  in  the  dark.  It  must  be  said  (assuming  a 
mock  solemnity)  he  scraped  them  and  let  them  dry, 
but  what  he  did  with  them  next  he  uever  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  tell."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  you 
should  say  it  more  emphatically  : — he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  even  by  his  dearest  friends,  to  tell '." 
He  had  this  morning  received  his  diploma  as  doc- 
tor of  laws  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  did 
not  vaunt  of  his  new  dignity,  but  I  understood  he 
was  highly  pleased  with  it.  I  shall  here  insert  the 
progress  and  completion  of  that  high  academical  ho- 
nour, in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  traced  his  ob- 
taining that  of  master  of  arts. 

"TO  THE  REV.  DR.  FOTHEROILL, 

rircjAntMlAir  o/'fAf  nnlveriihj  of  Oxford,  lo  Ik  ceptnunicaled  In  the  heaisof 

ItoaKi,  and  ffopoKd  in  ruHvocalioH. 

"  DQwning-«lreet,  3d  March,  1775. 

"Mr.  Vice-chancellor  and  oBNTLKWKNj^The  honour 

of  Ae  degree  of  M.  A.  by  dfplonia,  formerly  conferred  upon 

Mr.  Saraael  Johnson,  in  consequence  of  his  having  eminently 

^MJnguisheU  himself  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  essays, 

>  [The  foUowing  eXUKX  of  one  of  «bat  Min  Seward  would  cd]]  hli  Imc. 
kam  to  Miw  Boothby,  probabljr  cxpUni,  in  terniii  bsrdly  «uiuible  Eo  the 
Wpniilmiii  vith  I  Irtdy,  ibc  uh  Io  which  he  put  ihcae  onnge  peels. — 
*Gt*c  me  loTB,  who  have  thought  much  oii  medicine,  lo  propone  lo  jou  an 
^B  ^n)  I  think,  very  pmbable  remedy  for  indigeilion  and  lubricity  of  the 
Wvcb.  Di-  Lawrence  hu  laid  mc  your  cate.  Tdce  an  ounce  of  dried  orange 
ftA,  Knelj  powdered,  divide  il  into  acniplu,  and  take  one  «CTUple  at  a  time  in 
ttj  ■»—■■■■« :  the  best  way  ia,  perhaps,  to  drink  il  in  a  glau  of  hoi  red  port,  or 
k  eu  il  fiitt,  and  drink  the  nine  after  it.  If  you  mil  chinamon  or  nutmeg 
^powder  il  vcne  tun  wonc ;  but  it  will  be  more  bulky,  and  so  more 
- —  Thia  is  a  medicine  not  disguBting,  not  coitly,  easily  tried,  and  if 
(■Mly  lell  oiF.  I  would  not  have  you  oiTer  it  lo  the  doctor  aa 
It  lore  inlruden;  yet  do  not  take  it  without  his  leave. 
off,  for  it  it  in  ray  opinion  very  likely  to  help  you,  and 
not  take  too  much  in  hi 
lies  B  day,  will  be  suffici 
k  unng  lugai  with  it  migl 

Saincea;  buteven  llul  I  do  noi  like.     I: 
.  -~Leit.ZUi  Dec.  [1756] — Ed.] 
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excellently  calculated  to  form  the  manners  of  the  people^  and 
in  which  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  has  been  maintained 
and  recommended  by  the  strongest  powers  of  argument  and 
elegance  of  language^  reflected  an  equal  degree  of  lustre  upon 
the  university  itself. 

"  The  many  learned  labours  which  have  since  that  time  em- 
ployed the  attention  and  displayed  the  abilities  of  that  great 
man^  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  literature  and  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  render  him  worthy  of  more  distinguished 
honours  in  the  republick  of  letters ;  and  I  persuade  myself  that 
t  sliall  act  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  university, 
in  desiring  that  it  may  be  proposed  in  convocation  to  confer  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  civil  law  by  diploma,  to  which  I 
readily  give  my  consent;  and  am,  Mr.  Vice-chancellor  and 
gentlemen,  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant,      "  North  *." 

*<  DIPLOMA. 

^'  Cancellariuiy  magUtri,  et  scholares  universiiatis  OxonietuU  omnibus  ad  qnos 
pretenUs  liierce pervenerint,  salutem  in  Domino  tempitcmam. 

^'  Sciatis,  virum  illustrem,  Samuelem  Johnson,  in  omni  huma- 
niorwn  literarum  genere  eruditum,  omniumque  scientiarum  compre- 
hensione  felicissimum,  acrlptU  suis,  ad  popularium  mores  formandos 
summd  verborum  elegantid  ac  sententiarum  gravitate  compositis,  ita 
olim  inclaruisse,  ut  dignus  videretur  cui  ab  academid  sud  eximia 
quadam  laudis  pramia  de/erentur,  quiqve  venerabilem  Magistrorum 
ordinem  summd  cum  dignitate  cooptaretur : 

"  Cdm  verd  eundem  clarissimum  virum  totposteii  tantique  labores, 

inpairid  prasertim  lingud  ornandd  et  stabiliendd /eliciter  hnpensi, 

ita  insigniverint,  ut  in  literarum  republicd  princeps  jam  et  primaries 

jure  habeatur ;  nos,  cancellarius,  magistri,  et  scholares  universitatis 

Oxoniensis,  quo  talis  viri  merita  pari  honoris  remuneratione  exicquen- 

tur,  et  perpetuum  suae  simul  laudis,  nostraque  ergd  literas  propen^ 

sissim€e  voluntatis  extet  monumentum,  in  solenni  convocatione  docto^ 

rumet  magistrorum  regentium,et  non  regentium,pradictum  Samuelem 

*  Johnson  doctorem  injure  civili  renunciavimus  et  constituimus,  eumque, 

virtute  prasentis  diplomatis,  singulis  juribus,  privilegiis  et  honorUms, 

ad  istum  gradum  qudquh  pertinentibus,frui  et  gaudere  jusstmus.  In 

cujus  rei  testimonium   commune  universitatis   Oxoniensis  sigillum 

prasentibus  apponi  fecimus, 

"  Datum  in  domo  nostra  convocationis  die  tricesimo  mensis  MartH, 
anno  Domini  millesimo  septingentesimo,  septuagesimo  guinto^,'* 

1  Extracted  from  the  Convocation  Register,  Oxford. — Boswell. 

^  The  original  is  in  my  possession.    He  showed  me  the  diploma,  and  allowed 


"  riiw  Arammb  THOM£  FOTHKKaiLL,  S.  T.  P.  miipeniMi,  Oimii. 
ctttU  vlcc-^anccUario, 

"  S.  F.  D. 
"  SAM.  JOHNSON. 

"  itmllis  »tm  at  opus,  ut  lestimonium  quo,  fe  praside,  O^nnicnses 
xmn  swion  poiteris  commcaAlriiitl,  qualt  aiiimo  accejierim  com- 
prrimm  /aciam.  I^emo  libi  placeaa  noa  latatiir-,  nemo  aibi  non 
pItKrt,  qui  vobin,  literanim  arbilrls,  flacere  polult.  Hoc  lamen 
kabrt  iiuommodi  tanlum  brnrfic'mm,  ijuad  mihi  Hunquam  posflulc  sine 
wtgtne /ama  detrimealo  vel  labi  lice/U  vel  censarei  semprrgue  sit 
timrmd^m  me  quod  mihi  tarn  fximix  laudi  e»t,  vobis  aliqaando  fi^- 
&p/m>briQ.     Vale '. 

•■-.Id.  yfp,.  1773." 

I"  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  LetL 

"  Ul  AprU,  177».      ;■,  j-  P- 

"  I  had  mistaken  the  day  on  which  I  was  to  dine  witli  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  hear  of  AbyBsinin,  and  therefore  tun  to  dine  this 
day  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

"  The  news  from  Osford  is  tliat  no  tennis-court  can  be  hired 
at  anj  price  '  ;  and  that  the  vice-cliancellor  will  not  write  to  tlie 
CUrendon  trustees  without  some  previous  intimation  that  his 
nqueat  will  not  be  unacceptable.  We  must,  therefore,  find  some 
wvf  of  applying  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Yoric  and  the  Bishop  of  Cheater,  holds  the  trust.  Thus  are 
we  thrown  to  a  vexations  distnnce.  Poor  [[Carter]  !  do  not 
let)  him. 

at  M  read  it.  bill  wouM  not  conKnl  in  1117  taking  a  cnpy  of  it,  rearing  perhaps 
dmt  I  mbonld  blue  llBbnwd  in  hin  liictimc  RiinbjccLian  10  this  appeui  froni 
^  IfDUnviDj;]  letter  to  Mn,  Thrale,  in  wliich  he  scolils  lier  iui  the  gnusnesi 
ethtt  BuHeirorbim.  It  iiremBrkable  that  he  never,  bu  far  ss  I  knon,  uaumed 
hh  dlle  of  iocfor,  but  called  himtclf  ifr,  Johnson,  as  ajipcais  from  many  uf  hi* 
tBiu  at  "out  to  nijtcir,  and  I  have  seen  itiatif  from  him  10  other  penont,  in 
>Ucb  tie  uoiformly  lakn  (hat  duignation.  I  oace  obsuved  on  his  lable  a  letter 
diBECtcd  Whim  ■ith  the  addition  of  «{«■>-;,  and  objected  to  it  at  being  adeiigna- 
Itai  tDfoiour  ID  thai  of  doctor ;  buc  he  checked  me,  and  aeetned  plnucd  with  it, 
*  iuaiuti,  Bi  I  conjectuTed,  he  liked  10  be  umietinies  taken  out  of  the  dan  of  lile. 
mj  men,  and  to  be  loercly  ^a(fr/— na  gralUTiamme  rommc  «n  autre.  [The 
(dlior  napccti  thai  one  icaun  why  Johnion  wai  a  liule  reserved  about  ihii  Ox. 
fnd  degree  was  that  Lord  IVorlh  appeared  ai  the  prime  mover  in  it,  and  thai 
JoliDHn  did  Dot  much  nJiih  the  appisrsnce  of  owing  liiersry  distinction  to  Lord 
Nonh;  fintly,  bccaiiu  he  was  personally  dissatisfied  with  his  loidsbip  (  and, 
Romdly,  becwise  the  degree,  at  that  pailtcular  moment,  might  look  like  a  re- 
ward fn  hi*  polilicat  pampfalela  When  Mr.  Boswell  is  so  severe  on  Mn.  rioni 
filt  inaeciiracy  and  eisggeraiion,  ma^  we  not  fairly  ask  whtiher  the  gentle  al- 
tadoo  to  JMtrry  (in  the  letter  which  Mr.  Boswcll  did  not  publish)  can  be 
t^djtaJiei"icaldiiigyin.  Pioizi  for  the  ^rofinfiioriier  flattery?" — Ed.) 

■  **  The  origina]  ii  in  the  hands  of  Dr-  f  olhcrgill,  then  vice-chanccllot,  who 
DMdetliia  tmacript-" — T.  Wahtdk. 

1  [Fk  a  tidingUcbool  fbr  Mr.  Carter.— Ed) 
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214. 


Lett  ^*  The  other  Oxford  news  is  that  they  have  sent  me  a  d^^ree 

▼.  L  p.    of  doctor  of  laws^  with  such  praises  in  the  diploma  as^  perhiqps, 

ought  to  make  me  ashamed ;  they  are  very  like  your  praises. 

I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  show  them  to  you. 

"  Boswell  will  be  with  you.    Please  to  ask  Murphy  the  way 

to  liOTd  Mansfield.    Dr.  Wetherell,  who  is  now  here^  and  will 

be  here  for  some  days^  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  iMrew- 

faouse ;  I  hope  Mr.  Thrale  will  send  him  an  invitaticm.     He 

does  what  he  can  for  Carter. 

*'  To-day  I  dine  with  Hamilton ;  to-morrow  with  Hoole ;  on 

Monday  with  Paradise;  on  Tuesday  with  master  and  mistress; 

on  Wednesday  with  Dilly ;  but  come  back  to  the  tower  'Z*^ 

He  revised  some  sheets  of  Lord  Hales's  ^^  Annals 
of  Scotland,"  and  wrote  a  few  notes  on  the  margin 
with  red  ink,  which  he  bade  me  tell  his  lordship  did 
not  sink  into  the  paper,  and  might  be  wiped  off  with 
a  wet  sponge,  so  that  it  did  not  spoil  his  manuscript. 
I  observed  to  him  that  there  were  very  few  of  his 
friends  so  accurate  as  that  I  could  venture  to  put 
down  in  writing  what  they  told  me  as  his  sayings. 
Johnson.  "  Why  should  you  write  down  my  say- 
ings?" Boswell.  **  I  write  them  when  they  are 
good.*'  Johnson.  "Nay,  you  may  as  well  write 
down  the  sayings  of  any  one  else  that  are  good.** 
But  where^  I  might  with  great  propriety  have  added* 
can  I  find  such  ? 

I  visited  him  by  appointment  in  the  evening,  and 
we  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  ^  whose 
extraordinary  travels  had  been  much  the  subject  of  ' 
conversation.  But  I  found  he  had  not  listened  to 
him  with  that  full  confidence,  without  which  there  is 

*  [The  tower  was  a  separate  room  at  Stieatham,  where  Dr.  Johnson  dept-^ 
Piozzi.  So  called  probably  because  it  was  hotted.  The  editor  slept  in  diat 
room  many  years  after,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Johnson^s  writing-table 
was  carefully  preserved,  and  that  even  the  blots  of  his  ink  were  not  cleaned 
•way. — Ed,] 

"  [Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  with  whom  he  had  dined  tliis  day  at  Mr. 
Gerard  Hamilton V — £d.] 
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litlle  i;atisfaction  io  the  eociety  of  travellers.  I  was 
nirious  to  hear  what  opinion  so  able  a  judge  as  Jolin- 
bon  had  formed  of  his  abilities,  attd  I  asked  if  he  was 
not  a  man  of  sense.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he  is 
not  a  distinct  relator;  and  I  should  say,  he  is  neither 
abounding  nor  deficient  iu  sense.  I  did  not  perceive 
any  sniieriority  of  understanding."  Bosu'eli,.  "  But 
wiii  you  not  allow  him  a  nobleness  of  resolution, 
in  peiietratiug  into  distant  regions?"  Johnson. 
*'  That,  sir,  is  not  to  the  present  purpose ;  we  are 
talking  of  sense.  A  fighting  cock  has  a  nobleness  of 
resolution." 

Next  day,  Sunday,  2d  April,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Hoole's.  We  talked  of  Pope.  Johnson.  '*  He 
wrote  his  'Dunciad'  for  fame.  That  was  his  pri- 
mary motive.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  the  duuces 
might  have  railed  against  him  till  they  were  weary, 
without  his  troubling  himself  about  them.  He  de- 
lighted to  vex  them,  no  doubt;  hut  he  had  more 
delight  in  seeing  how  well  he  could  vex  them." 

The  "  Odes  to  Obscurity  and  Oblivion,"  in  ridicule 
of  "  cool  Masou  and  warm  Gray,"  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  said,  "  They  are  Colman's  best  things." 
Upon  its  being  observed  that  it  was  believed  these 
Mies  were  made  by  Colman  and  Lloyd  jointly, — 
JonssoN.  "Nay,  sir,  how  can  two  people  make  an 
ode?  Perhaps  one  made  one  of  them,  and  one  the 
other."  I  observed  that  two  people  had  made  a  play, 
and  quoted  the  anecdote  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
who  were  brought  luuler  suspicion  of  treason,  be- 
cause while  concerting  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  when 
sitting  together  at  a  tavern,  one  of  them  was  over- 
heard saying  to  the  other,  "  I  'II  kill  the  king." 
Johnson.  "  The  first  of  these  odes  is  the  best ;  but 
they  are  both  good.     They  exposed  a  very  bad  kind 

VOL.  III.  1' 
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of  writing  *.**  Boswell.  "  Surely,  sir,  Mr.  Mason's 
*  Elfrida'  is  a  fine  poem :  at  least  you  will  allow  there 
are  some  good  passages  in  it/'  Johnson.  '^  There 
are  now  and  then  some  good  imitations  of  Milton's 
bad  manner." 

[Mrs.  Piozzi  has  heard  Johnson  relate  how  he  used 
to  sit  in  some  coffee-house,  and  turn  Mason's  Carac- 
tacus  into  ridicule  for  the  diversion  of  himself  and 
of  chance  comers-in.  **  The  Elfrida  (says  he)  was 
too  exquisitely  pretty  ^ ;  I  could  make  no  fiin  out  of 
that"  When  upon  some  occasions  he  would  express 
his  astonishment  that  he  should  have  an  enemy  in 
the  world,  while  he  had  been  doing  nothing  but  good 
to  his  neighbours,  Mrs.  Piozzi  used  to  make  him  re- 
collect these  circumstances :  "  ^Vhy,  child,  (said  he), 
what  harm  could  that  do  the  fellow  ?  I  always  thought 
very  well  of  Mason  for  a  Cambridge  man ;  he  is,  I 
believe,  a  mighty  blameless  character.'"] 

I  often  wondered  at  his  low  estimation  of  the 
writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Qf  Gra/s  poetry  I 
have  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  expressed  my  high 
opinion;  and  for  that  of  Mr.  Mason  I  have  ever 
entertained  a  warm  admiration.  His  **  Elfrida"  is 
exquisite,  both  in  poetical  description  and  moral 
sentiment ;  and  his  "  Caractacus"  is  a  noble  drama. 
Nor  can  I  omit  paying  my  tribute  of  praise  to  some 
of  his  smaller  poems,  which  I  have  read  with  plea- 
sure, and  which  no  criticism  shall  persuade  me  not 
to  like.  If  I  wondered  at-  Johnson's  not  tasting  the 
works  of  Mason  and  Gray,  still  more  have  I  won- 
dered at  their  not  tasting  his  works :  that  they  should 

*  [Ony*8  odea  are  still  on  every  table  and  in  every  mouth,  and  there  are  not, 
the  editor  believes,  a  dozen  libraries  in  England  which  could  produce  these 
"fe*t  thingty^  written  by  two  professed  wits  in  ridicule  of  them Ed.1 

•  [The  editor  has  not  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  suppress  this  juoffment, 
because  it  seems  in  substance^authorised  by  Bo8well*s  account,  although  ime  ex- 
pression is  very  unlike  Johnson*s  stylc—ED.] 
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tte  insensible  to  liis  energy  of  diction,  to  his  splendonr 
of  iiiinges,  and  coinpFehensioii  of  tlionght.  Tastes 
mity  ditfer  as  to  the  violin,  the  llute,  the  hautboy; 
ia  short  all  the  lesser  instruments :  but  who  can  be 
insensible  to  the  jrowerful  impressions  of  the  majestic 
organ? 

His  "  Taxation  no  TjTanny"  being  mentioned,  he 
said,  **  I  think  I  have  not  been  attacked  enough  for    I 
it.     Attack  is  the  re-action;  I  never  think  I  have    i 
hit  hard,  unless  it  re-bounds."    Bosweh..  "  I  don't 
know,  sir,  what  you  would  be  at.     Five  or  six  shots 
of  small  arras  in  every  newspaper,  and  repeated  can-    i 
nonading  in  pamphlets,  might,  I  think,  satisfy  you. 
But*  sir,  you'll  never  make  out  this  match,  of  which    I 
We  have  talked,  with  a  certain  political  lady',  since    I 
you  are  so  severe  against  her  principles."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  I  have  the  better  chance  for  that.     She    ' 
is  like  the  Amazons  of  old  ;  she  must  be  courted  by    1 
the  sword.     But  I  have  not  been  severe  upon  her." 
BosWEl.l..    "  Yes,    sir,    you    have   made  her   ridi- 
culous '*     JoHNSOX.  "  That  was  already  done,  sir. 
To  endeavour  to  make  /ler  ridiculous,  is  like  black- 
ing the  chinmey."  I 

I  put  him  in  mind  that  the  landlord  at  Ellon  in    ' 
Scotland  said,  thai  he  heard  he  was  the  greatest  man  "i 
in  England,  next  to  Lord  Mansfield.     "  Ay,  sir  (said    | 
lie),  the  exception  defined  the  idea.     A  Scotchman 
could  go  no  farther  : 

'  The  fore*  of  NMure  could  no  fanher  go.'  " 

Lady  Miller's  collection  of  verses  by  fashionable  , 
people,  which  were  put  into  her  \'ase  at  Bathcaston  i 
villas  near  Bath,  in  competition  for  honorary  prizes,    I 

'  [Mn.  iltaiihij-.sceatili;^.  1.  p.  22.'>.  Dr.  Macautii;  hud  been  dead  soma 
fan,  mi  die  lady  did  not  le-mury  ill]  177a  — Ed.J 

■  {BalAruffini — The  rDllnw<ngcitnict,fi(nn  one  of  Hoiaci  Walpole's  lellen^ 
tin  cxpUun  die  pcTHnugci  ond  procialinga  of  this  Ibicp  :  "  You  mu«i  know,  itiit 
Mar  BmIi  is  encMd  ■  new  PantaHui,  cwnpottd  of  Ihlce  lauRti,  a  mfrtlislTH^     J 

pa  J 
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being  mentioned,  he  held  them  very  cheap :  ^  Bout^- 
rim6s^  said  he,  "  is  a  mere  conceit,  and  an  old  con- 
ceit now ;  I  wonder  how  people  were  persuaded  to 
write  in  that  manner  for  this  lady."  I  named  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  acquaintance  *  who  wrote  for  the  Vase. 
Johnson.  "  He  was  a  blockhead  for  his  pains." 
BoswELL.  "The  Duchess  of  Northumberland  wrote'.'' 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  may 
do  what  she  pleases :  nobody  will  say  any  thing  to  a 
lady  of  her  high  rank.  But  I  should  be  apt  to  throw 
•**•*'  s  verses  m  his  face. 


a  weeping.wOlow,  and  a  view  of  the  Avon,  which  has  been  now  christened  He- 
licoD.  Ten  yean  ago  there  lived  a  Madam  [Riggsl^  an  old  rough  humourist 
who  passed  for  a  wit;  her  daughter,  who  pasa^  for  nothing,  married  to  a 
detain  LMiller],  full  it  good-natured  olficiousneis.  These  good  folks  were 
friends  of  Miss  Kich  *,  who  carried  me  to  dine  with  them  at  Bath-Easlon,  now 
Findus.  They  caught  a  little  of  what  was  then  called  taste,  built,  and  planted, 
and  begot  children,  till  the  whole  caravan  were  forced  to  go  abroad  to  retrieve. 
Alas  I  Mre.  Miller  is  returned  a  beauty,  a  genius,  a  Sappho,  a  tenth  muse,  as  ro- 
mantic as  Mademoiselle  Scuderi,  and  as  sophisticated  as  Mrs.  ^[eseyf  ].  The 
captain's  fingers  are  loaded  with  cameos,  his  tongue  runs  over  with  vir/il ;  and 
diat  both  may  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  country,  thej  have 
introduced  bouU-riniis  as  a  new  discovery.  They  hold  a  Pamassus-fair  eveir 
Thursday,  give  out  rhymes  and  themes,  and  all  dbd  flux  of  quality  at  Batn 
contend  for  the  prizes.  A  Roman  vase,  dressed  with  pink  ribands  and  nmHes^ 
receives  the  poetry,  which  is  drawn  out  every  festival:  six  judges  of  these 
Olympic  games  retire  and  select  the  brightest  composition,  whidi  the  respective 
successful  acknowledge,  kneel  to  Mrs.  Calliope  [Miller],  kiss  her  fair  hand, 
and  are  crowned  by  it  with  myrtle,  with — I  don*t  know  wliat  Yoa  may 
think  this  a  fiction,  or  exaggeration.  Be  dumb,  unbelievers  I  Tlie  coUectioa 
is  printed,  published, — ^yes,  on  my  faith !  there  are  bouts-rim^  on  a  buttered 
muffin,  by  her  Grace  the    Duchess  of   Northumberland ;    receipts  to  make 

them  l3y  Corydon  the  venerable,   alias  ;   others  very  pretty  by  Lotd 

P[almerston]  ;  some  by  Lord  C[armarthen] ;  many  by  Mrs.  [Miller]  hesidf, 
that  have  no  fault  but  wanting  metre ;  and  immortality  promised  to  her  without 
end  or  measure.  In  short,  since  folly,  which  never  ripens  to  madness  but  in 
this  hot  climate,  ran  distracted,  there  never  was  any  thing  so  entertaining,  or  so 
duD — for  you  cannot  read  so  long  as  I  have  been  telling.** — Works,  voL  ▼. 
p.  18{>_£d.] 

*  [Probably  the  Rev.  Richaxd  Graves,  who  was  for  some  years  tutor  in 
the  house  of  Johnson's  friend,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  who  contributed  to  the 
Batheaston  Vase.  He  was  Rector  of  CUverton,  near  Bath,  where  he  died  in 
1804 ^Eo.] 

'  [Lady  Anne  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  Lord  Bute,  married  in  1764  to  the 
second  Duke  of  Northumberland,  firom  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1779* — £».] 


*  Daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  sister  to  the  second  wife  of  George,  Lord 
Ljrttelton. 
t  [A  literary  lady,  of  whom  we  shall  see  more  hereafter— £d.] 
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I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet-street,  owing 
lo  the  coDstant  quick  succession  of  people  which  we 
perceive  passing  through  it.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir.  Fleet-street  has  a  very  animated  appearance;  but 
I  think  the  full  tide  of  human  existence  is  at  Charing- 
cross." 

He  made  the  common  remark  on  the  unhappiness 
which  men  who  have  led  a  busy  life  experience,  when 
Ihey  retire  in  expectation  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
ease,  and  that  they  generally  languish  for  want  of 
their  hahituat  occupation,  and  wish  to  return  to  it. 
He  mentioned  as  strong  an  instance  of  this  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  "An  eminent  tallow-chandler  in 
London,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortime, 
gave  up  the  trade  in  favour  of  his  foreman,  and  went 
to  live  at  a  country-house  near  town.  He  soon  grew 
weary,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  old  shop,  where 
he  desired  they  might  let  him  know  their  melling- 
^^«,  and  he  would  come  and  assist  them  ;  which  he 
accordingly  did.  Here,  sir,  was  a  man  to  whom  the 
most  disgusting  circumstances  in  the  business  to  which 
be  had  been  used  was  a  relief  from  idleness." 

Oil  Wednesday.  5th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mes- 
sieurs  Dillys,  with  Mr.  John  Scott  of  Amwell,  the 
Quaker,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Miller  (now  Sir  John), 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell ',  an  Irish  clergyman, 
whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  to  Mr.  Billy's 
table,  having  seen  him  at  Mr,  Thrale's,  and  been  told 
that  he  had  come  to  England  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  see  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  veneration.  He  has  since  published  "A 
Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,"  a  very 
entertaining  book,  which  has,  however,  one  fault — 
that  it  assumes  the  fictitious  character  of  an  Euglish- 


'  IS«  i>u'l,  GlbAluiL — El 
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We  talked  of  publick  spe^ng.  Johnson.  "  We 
must  not  estimate  a  man's  powers  by  his  being  able 
or  not  able  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  publick.  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne,  one  of  the  first  wits  of  this  countrfr» 
got  into  parliament,  and  never  opened  his  mouth. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  more  disgraceful  never 
to  try  to  speak,  than  to  try  it  and  fail ;  as  it  is  more 
disgraceful  not  to  fight,  than  to  fight  and  be  beaten." 
This  argument  appeared  to  me  fallacious ;  for  if  a 
man  has  not  spoken,  it  may  be  said  that  he  would 
have  done  very  well  if  he  had  tried ;  whereas,  if  he 
has  tried  and  failed,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for 
him.  "  Why  then,'*  I  asked,  "  is  it  thought  dift* 
graceful  for  a  man  not  to  fight,  and  not  disgraceful 
not  to  speak  in  publick?"  Johnson.  ** Because 
there  may  be  other  reasons  for  a  man's  not  speaking 
in  publick  than  want  of  resolution:  he  may  have 
nothing  to  say  (laughing).  Whereas,  sir,  you  know 
courage  is  reckoned  the  greatest  of  all  virtues ;  because^ 
unless  a  man  has  that  virtue,  he  has  no  security  £ar 
preserving  any  other." 

He  observed,  that  ^^the  statutes  against  briber^ 
were  intended  to  prevent  upstarts  with  money  from 
getting  into  parliament :"  adding,  that  *^  if  he  were 
a  gentleman  of  landed  property,  he  would  turn  oot 
all  his  tenants  who  did  not  vote  for  the  candidate 
whom  he  supported."  Langton.  "  Would  not  that» 
i^ir,  be  checking  the  freedom  of  election  ?''  Johnson. 
''  Sir,  the  law  does  not  mean  that  the  privilege  of 
voting  should  be  independent  of  old  family  interest^ 
of  the  permanent  property  of  the  country." 

On  Thursday,  6th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Thomas  Davies's,  with  Mr.  Hicky,  the  painter,  and 
my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Moody,  the  player. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  contemptuously  of 
Colley  Gibber.     "  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man,  who 
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fiff  forty  years  had  lived  with  the  great  and  the  witty, 
should  have  acquired  so  ill  the  talents  of  conversation : 
and  he  had  but  half  to  furnish  ;  for  one  half  of  what 
he  said  was  oaths."  He,  however,  allowed  consider- 
able merit  to  some  of  his  comedies,  and  said  there 
was  uo  reason  to  believe  that  the  "  C'areless  Husband'' 
was  not  written  by  himself.  Davies  said,  he  was  the 
first  flrainatick  writer  who  introduced  genteel  ladiee 
upon  the  stage.  Johnson  refuted  his  observation  by 
instancing  several  such  cliaracters  in  comedies  before 
his  time.  Davies  (trying  to  defend  himself  from 
a  charge  of  ignorance).  "  I  mean  genteel  moral  cha- 
racters." "1  think,"  said  Hicky,  "gentility  and 
morality  are  inseparable."  Boswe[,l.  "  By  no  means, 
sir.  The  genteelest  characters  are  often  the  most 
immoral.  Does  not  Lord  Chesterfield  give  precepts 
for  uniting  wickedness  and  the  graces?  A  man,  indeed, 
is  not  genteel  when  he  gets  drunk ;  but  most  vices 
maybe  committed  very  genteelly:  a  man  may  debauch 
his  friend's  wife  genteelly :  he  may  cheat  at  cards 
genteelly."  Hicky.  "  I  do  not  think  that  is  genteel." 
BoswELL.  "  Sir,  it  may  not  he  like  a  gentleman, 
but  it  may  be  genteel."  Johnson.  "You  are  mean- 
ing two  different  things.  One  means  exteriour  grace ; 
the  other  honour.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  may  be  very- 
immoral  with  exteriour  grace.  Lovelace,  in  '  Clarissa,' 
is  a  very  genteel  and  a  very  wicked  character.  Tom 
Hervey ',  who  died  t  'other  day,  though  a  vicious 
man,  was  one  of  the  genteelest  men  that  ever  lived." 
T(Hn  Davies  instanced  Cliarles  the  Second.  JOHN- 
SON (taking  fire  at  any  attack  upon  that  Prince,  for 
whom  he  had  an  extraordinary  partiality).  "  Charles 
the  Second  was  licentious  in  his  practice ;  but  he 
always  had  a  reverence  for  what  was  good.  Charles 
the  Second  knew  his  people,  and  rewarded  merit.  The 


'  [&■. .«( 
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church  was  at  no  time  better  filled  than  in  his  reign. 
He  was  the  best  king  we  have  had  from  his  time  till 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty^  except  James  the 
Second,  who  was  a  very  good  king  \  but  imhappily 
believed  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  his 
subjects  that  they  should  be  Roman  Catholicks.  He 
had  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  do  what  he  thought 
was  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  subjects,  till 
he  lost  a  great  empire.  We,  who  thought  that  we 
should  7iot  be  saved  if  we  were  Roman  Catholicks, 
had  the  merit  of  maintaining  our  religion,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  submitting  ourselves  to  the  government  of 
King  William,  (for  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise,) — 
to  the  government  of  one  of  the  most  worthless  scoun- 
drels that  ever  existed  ^.  No,  Charles  the  Second  was 
not  such  a  man  as  ^,  (naming  another 

king).  He  did  not  destroy  his  father's  will.  He 
took  money,  indeed,  from  France :  but  he  did  not 
betray  those  over  whom  he  ruled  :  he  did  not  let  the 


1  [All  this  seems  so  contzBry  to  historiciil  truth  and  common  sense,  that  no 
explanation  can  be  given  of  it ;  but  it  excites  a  lively  curiosity  to  know  more  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  personal  history  during  the  yean  1746  and  1746,  during  whidi 
BoswcU  could  hnd  no  trace  of  him.     See  ante.  vol.  L  p.  152. — Eo.] 

«  [He  was  always  vehement  against  King  William :  a  gentleman  who  dined 
at  a  noblcman*s  table  in  his  company  and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  who  related  the 
anecdote,  was  willing  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  King  William's  character, 
and,  having  opposed  and  contradicted  Johnson  two  or  three  times  petulantly 
enough,  the  master  of  the  house  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  expect  disagreeable 
consequences ;  to  avoid  which  he  said,  loud  enough  for  the  Doctor  to  hear,  «  Our 
friend  here  has  no  meaning  now  in  all  this,  except  just  to  relate  at  dub  to-morrow 
how  he  teased  Johnson  at  dinner  to^y—this  is  all  to  do  himself  honour.^*  **  No, 
upon  my  word,**  replied  the  other,  <<  I  see  no  honour  in  it,  whatever  you  may 
do.'*  *^  Well,  sir,**  returned  Dr.  Johnson,  sternly,  ^<  if  you  do  not  see  the  Aonour, 
I  am  sure  I  feel  the  dUgracey — Piozxl,  p.  156.— Ed.] 

s  [George  the  Secon£ — The  story  of  the  will  is  told  by  Horace  Walpole,  in 
his  very  amusing  (but  often  inaccurate)  Bcminiscences :  ^' At  tlie  first  ooundl 
held  by  the  new  sovereign,  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  produced  the 
win  of  the  late  king,  and  delivered  it  to  the  successor,  expecting  it  would  be 
opened  and  read  in  council.  On  the  contrary,  his  majesty  put  it  into  his  pocket 
and  stalked  out  of  the  room,  without  uttering  a  word  on  the  subject.  The  poor 
prelate  was  thunderstruck,  and  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  or  the  courage  to 
demand  the  testament's  being  opened,  or  at  least  to  have  it  registered.  No  man 
present  diose  to  be  more  haray  than  the  person  to  whom  the  deposit  had  been 
£itrusted ;  perhaps  none  of  them  immediately  conceived  the  possible  violation  of 
■o  solemn  an  act,  so  notoriously  existent.  Still,  as  the  king  never  mentioned 
the  win  more»  whispers,  only  by  degrees,  informed  the  public  that  the  wiU  was 
burnt,  at  least  that  its  injunctions  wets  never  fulfillod.**— /7cr/tifit#cinccef,  ch.  vL 
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French  fleet  pass  onrs.  George  the  First  knew  no- 
ihing,  anil  desired  to  know  nothing;  did  nothing, 
and  desired  to  do  nothing;  and  the  only  good  thing 
that  is  told  of  him  is,  that  he  wished  to  restore  the 
crown  to  its  hereditary  successor."  He  roared  with  , 
prodigious  violence  against  George  the  Second.  When  ) 
he  ceased.  Moody  interjected,  in  an  Irish  tone,  and 
with  a  coniick  look,  "Ah  !  poor  George  the  Second." 
I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  had  come 
from  Ireland  to  London,  principally  to  see  Dr.  John- 
son. He  seemed  angry  at  this  observation.  Davies. 
"UTiy,  you  know,  sir,  there  came  a  man  from  Spain 
la  see  Li\-y  ' ;  and  Corelli  came  to  England  to  see 
Fiircell  -,  and  when  he  heard  he  was  dead,  went  di- 
rectly back  again  to  Italy."  Johnson.  "  I  should 
not  faave  wished  to  be  dead  to  disappoint  Campbell, 
liad  he  been  so  foolish  as  you  represent  him ;  but  I 
8)iould  have  wished  to  have  been  a  hundred  miles 
off."  This  was  apparently  perverse;  and  I  do  believe 
it  was  not  his  real  way  of  thinking;  lie  could  not 
bot  like  a  man  who  came  so  far  to  see  him.  He 
laughed  with  some  complacency,  when  I  told  hira 
Campbell's  odd  expression  to  me  concerning  him : 
"That  having  seen  such  a  man,  was  a  thing  to  talk  \ 
of  a  century  hence," — as  if  he  could  live  so  long  *. 


•  Plm.  Epiit  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  3 — Boswell. 

•Mr.  D«Tinwm«heremiMakcn,     Coredi  dbvit  wm  in  England — BcRs 
■  ^Mn.  TTirale  giTea,  In  bta  litelf  gtyla,  ■  ikctcli  of  this  gentlemui :  " 
hn«  ■   Siahj  friend  btrt   (at    Bath)  already,   who  is  much  your  adorer 
■mkr  biMT  joti  V  11  like  him)     An  Irishma:!  he  Is;  very  handsonie,  rerj  hoU    j 
bmtvi,  Inud  and  Mrtlj.  aai  tan  lo  be  a  ravourile  with  you,  he  uUi  n\,  for  he    f 
cm  fin  wilha  nian  of  ever  ho  odd  a  icmper.      Mi/  maiter  iHughs,  bm  liket  him,    i 
ui  it  dJTcn*  mc  lo  think  what  you  will  da  when  he  prorrue*  thct  he  wouM    | 
diaii  *ha«  fin  yuu ;  ihat  he  would  ifaed  his  hlood  for  you ;  wiib  iwenly  i 
tUnTiguiC  nights ;  and  vou  say  /  flaller  t    Cpoa  my  haroHiT,  dr,  and  Indeed    J 
■m,  n  l>r.  CsmpbeU's  phnue  ix,  1  nm  but  a  twiiwr  to  hint."— Leiltri,  \0£ 
Mar,  >77"      Johoton,  in  hit  r^ply,  18th  M»y,  1776.  uks<<whDcan  be  lU 
■evfrimdflf  mine?"     The  tMitor  ja  uiublc  to  noindle  Mn.  Thnle'i  wondi 
-'4i<*  J^nien  inmlil  like  him,"  ind  JohDSon'a  ignorance  of  "irhti  Aeteoi,"  E 
May,  1778,  with  Boawell'i  (Utcment,  ihat  Campbell  had  dinisd  lArlai  in  hi 
oraptnr,  in  Aptil,   1775— mc  of  llie  places  bcin^  Mr-  and  Mrs.  Thnle'aa*' 
kntie:  tee  foti,  Slh  Ma;.   Tlietecan  lie  »>  emir  in  thedate  of  the  Icllen  177(^  J 
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We  got  into  an  argument  whether  the  judges  who 
went  to  India  might  with  propriety  engage  in  trade. 
Johnson  warmly  maintained  that  they  might,  *^  For 
why/'  he  urged,  ^^  should  not  judges  get  riches,  as 
well  as  those  who  deserve  them  less  ?"  I  said,  they 
should  have  sufficient  salaries,  and  have  nothing  to 
take  off  their  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  publick. 
Johnson.  •*  No  judge,  sir,  can  give  his  whole  atteor 
tion  to  his  office ;  and  it  is  very  proper  that  he  should 
employ  what  time  he  has  to  himself  to  his  own  ad* 
vantage,  in  the  most  profitable  manner  ^"  "  Then, 
sir,"  said  Davies,  who  enlivened  the  dispute  by 
making  it  somewhat  dramatick,  **  he  may  become  an 
insurer ;  and  when  he  is  going  to  the  bench,  he  may 
be  stopped, — ^  Your  lordship  cannot  go  yet ;  here  is 
a  bunch  of  invoices;  several  ships  are  about  to  sail.'" 
Johnson.  *^  Sir,  you  may  as  well  say  a  judge  should 
not  have  a  house ;  for  they  may  come  and  tell  him-*-< 
*  Your  lordship's  house  is  on  fire ;'  and  so,  instead  of 
minding  the  business  of  his  court,  he  is  to  be  occOp 
pied  in  getting  the  engine  with  the  greatest  speed. 
There  is  no  end  of  this.  Every  judge  who  has  land 
trades  to  a  certain  extent  in  com  or  in  cattle,  and 
in  the  land  itself:  undoubtedly  his  steward  acts  for 
him,  and  so  do  clerks  for  a  great  merchant.  A  judge 
may  be  a  farmer,  but  he  is  not  to  geld  his  own  pigs. 
A  judge  may  play  a  little  at  cards  for  his  amusement ; 
but  he  is  not  to  play  at  marbles,  or  chuck  farthing 

because  thej  were  written  while  Mrs.  Thrale  was  a^Bath,  after  the  Ion  of  her 
SOD,  which  event  took  place  in  March,  1776,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  ^f^mL 
Nor  can  Mr.  Boswell*i  date  be  mistaken,  for  he  says,  that  Campbdl  dined  at 
Mr.  Dilly*s  on  Wednesday  the  5th  AprU,  and  the  6th  April  fell  on  a  Wed. 
nesday  in  177d.  Mr.  Boswell  had,  moreover,  left  London  in  1776,  prior  to  the 
date  of  Mrs.  Thrale^s,  so  that  he  could  not  liave  met  Dr.  Campbell  in  thai  yew. 
The  discrepancy  is  on  a  point  of  no  importance,  but  it  seems  inexplicable. — ^Ed.] 
'  [This  must  have  been  said  in  a  mere  spirit  of  argumentation,  for  we  have 
seen  {ante,  v.  iL  p.  341.)  that  he  was  angry  at  a  judge's  being  so  much  like 
an  ordinary  gentleman  as  even  to  wear  a  round  hat  in  his  own  country  houaet 
and  he  censured  him  for  being  so  nmch  of  a  fanner  as  to  farm  a  part  of  his  de> 
mesne  for  his  own  amusement. — Ed,] 
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ill  ttie  Piazza.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  profession  to 
which  a  mail  gives  a  very  great  proportion  of  his 
time.  It  is  wonderful,  when  a  calculation  is  made, 
how  little  the  mind  is  actually  employed  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  any  profession.  No  man  would  be  a  judge, 
upon  the  condition  of  being  totally  a  judge.  The 
best  employed  lawyer  has  his  mind  at  work  but  for  a 
small  proportion  of  Iiis  time ;  a  great  deal  of  his  occu- 
pation is  merely  mechanical.  I  once  wrote  for  a 
magazine:  1  made  a  calculation,  that  if  I  should 
write  but  a  page  a  day,  at  the  same  rate,  I  should, 
io  ten  years,  write  nine  volumes  in  folio,  of  an  ordi- 
nary size  and  print."  Boswei.l.  "Such  as  'Carte's 
History?'"  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  when  a  man 
miites  from  his  own  miud,  he  writes  very  rapidly '. 
The  greatest  part  of  a  ^vriter"s  time  is  spent  in  read- 
ing, in  order  to  write ;  a  man  will  turn  over  half  a 
library,  to  make  one  book," 

I  argued  warmly  against  the  judges  trading,  and 
mentioned  Hale  as  an  instance  of  a  perfect  judge, 
who  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  office.  John- 
son. "  Hale,  sir,  attended  to  other  things  besides 
law;  he  left  a  great  estate."  BosiVELL.  "That 
vms  because  what  he  got  accumulated  without  any 
exertion  and  anxiety  on  his  part." 

While  the  dispute  went  on,  Moody  once  tried  to 
say  something  on  our  side.  Tom  Davies  clapped 
him  on  the  hack,  to  encourage  him.  Beauclerk,  to 
whom  I  mentioned  this  circumstance,  said,  "  that  he 
couM  not  conceive  a  more  humiliating  situation  than 
to  be  clapped  on  the  back  by  Tom  Davies." 

We  spoke  of  Rolt,  to  whose  '  Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce* Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  preface.     Johnson, 
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^'Old  Gardener,  the  bookseller,  employed  Rolt  and 
Smart  to  write  a  monthly  miscellany,  called  'The 
Universal  Visitor.'  There  was  a  formal  written  con- 
tract, which  Allen  the  printer  saw.  Gardener  thought 
as  you  do  of  the  judge.  They  were  bound  to  write 
nothing  else ;  they  were  to  have»  I  think,  a  third  of 
the  profits  of  his  sixpenny  pamphlet ;  and  the  con-< 
tract  was  for  ninety-nine  years.  I  wish  I  had  thought 
of  giving  this  to  Thurlow,  in  the  cause  about  literary 
property.  What  an  excellent  instance  would  it  have 
been  of  the  oppression  of  booksellers  towards  poor 
authors!''  smiling ^  Davies,  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  the  tradey  said  Gardener  was  not  properly  a  book- 
seller. Johnson.  "Nay,  sir;  he  certainly  was  a 
bookseller.  He  had  served  his  time  regularly,  was  a 
member  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  kept  a  shop  in 
the  face  of  mankind,  purchased  copyright,  and  was 
a  biblwpole,  sir,  in  every  sense.  I  wrote  for  some 
months  in  *  The  Universal  Visitor*  for  poor  Smart, 
while  he  was  mad,  not  then  knowing  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  engaged  to  write,  and  thinking  I  was 
doing  him  good.  I  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return 
to  him.  Mine  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  *  The 
Universal  Visitor'  no  longer." 

Friday,  7th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  a  tavern, 
with  a  numerous  company*.  Johnson.  "I  have 
been  reading  *  Twiss's  Travels  in  Spain,'  which  are 


>  There  has  probably  been  some  mistake  as  to  the  terms  of  this  aoppoaed 
extraordinary  contract,  the  recital  of  which  from  hearsay  afforded  Johnaon  so 
much  play  for  his  sportive  acuteness.  Or  if  it  was  worded  as  he  supposed,  it  it 
so  strange  that  I  should  conclude  it  was  a  joke.  Mr.  Oardener,  I  am  assoiiBd, 
was  a  worthy  and  liberal  man. — Boswell. 

'  [At  the  Cluby  where  there  were  present  Mr.  Charles  Fox  (president).  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  Drs.  Johnson  and  Percy,  Messrs.  Beauclcrk,  Boswell,  Chamier, 
Gibbon,  Lington,  and  Steevens :  why  Mr.  Boswell  sometimes  iimk$  Ihe  club  is 
not  quite  clear.  He  might  very  naturally  have  felt  some  reluctance  to  betray 
the  private  conversation  of  a  convivial  meeting,  but  that  feeling  would  have 
operated  on  all  occasions.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  he  generally 
endeavours  to  confine  his  report  to  what  was  said  cither  by  Johnton  or  himself, 
—Ed.] 
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just  come  out.  They  are  as  good  as  the  first  book  of 
travels  that  you  wiU  take  up.  They  are  as  good  as 
those  of  Keysler  or  Biainville ;  nay,  as  Addison's, 
if  you  except  the  learning.  They  are  not  so  good  as 
Brydone's.  but  they  are  better  than  Pococke's.  I 
have  not,  indeed,  cut  the  leaves  yet ;  but  I  have  read 
iu  them  where  the  pages  are  open,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  what  is  in  the  pages  which  are  closed  is 
worae  than  what  is  in  the  open  pages.  It  would  seem." 
be  added,  "that  Addison  had  not  acquired  much 
ItaliaD  learning,  for  we  do  not  find  it  introduced  into 
his  writings.  The  only  instance  that  I  recollect  is 
his  quoting  '  Siavo  bene; per  star  nieff^/i'o, sto  qui'y 
I  mentioned  Addison's  having  borrowed  many  of  his 
classical  remarks  from  Leandro  Alberti'-.  Mr.  Bean- 
clerk  said,  "  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  borrowed  also 
from  another  Itahan  authour."  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  all  who  go  to  look  for  what  the  classicks  have  said 
of  Italy  must  find  the  same  passages^;  and  I  should 
think  it  would  be  one  of  the  first  things  the  Italians 
would  do  on  the  revival  of  learning,  to  collect  all  that 
the  RoDian  authours  have  said  of  tlieir  country." 


■  AddUon,  howcrer,  Aon  not  menlion  whtre  lhi»  celcbraled  qiitaph,  which 

Wdudal  X  ray  iJiliRvnl  inquir]',  tt  found MaI.oKE.      (Il  is  mentianed  hj 

Al  UonU.  "  The  IisUsn  ssying  may  he  well  app1i«t  lo  poor  EngluiJ  :  "  I 
B«  Mdl— itoutd  be  better — took  phyiie— uid  died." — Lctl.  2lhh  Jan.  14147. 
— EbJ 

•  (Tnia  obicnalion  h,  as  Rtr.  Mirhlaod  obwrVi?9  In  me,  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Qisierfidd'x  letun  to  hii  <Dn:  "I  have  been  lately  infomtctl  of  «n  Italian 
biwk,  *hich  I  belicce  may  be  of  u«e  10  ynu,  and  which,  I  due  aj,  you  may 
^M  Home]  wiiiiea  by  one  Albeni,  about  founcore  or  a  hundred  yean  ago, 
■  ibick  quarto.  It  ia  a  cluaical  docripiioii  of  Ilaly ;  from  whence  I  am  a»urcd 
dm  Mf>  Adaiton,  lo  uie  himaelf  trouble,  hu  taken  most  of  hit  remaika  and 
tliprjnt  refeioicea.     I  xm  (old  thai  it  is  an  excellent  book  Tot  a  Iraieller  ia 

Italy." VoL  ii.  p.  3fil.    If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Addison  hioiKlf  (and  who 

OS  doubt  bU  vnadiy  ?)  this  euppositioii  muil  be  stouDdlesa.  He  cxpraudy 
Mji,  ••  /  have  lakcH  care  lo  consider  particularly  the  levcral  pasaages  of  the 
adnl  poet*,  which  have  any  rdatioa  to  the  places  or  cuiiogitiei  I  met  with  ] 
fa,  hctan  I  eottrcd  on  my  voyage,  /  Imk  care  lo  rcfnth  ns  mcmoiy  among 
IhedMiicautbort,  and  to  make  lach  collcrliom  oul  o/llicm  as  I  might  aAei- 
*«d*  ban  oecadon  for,  &,c."—l'rcfact  to  Rcmarki — Ed.] 

I  '<  BiU  if  you  find  the  asnie  applicalioni  in  anolhei  book,  iheo  Addison's 
loBii^  tiUa  10  th«  ground,"  ante,  p.  4.— Malome. 
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Ossian  being  mentioned ; — Johnson.  '^  Supposing 
the  Irish  and  Erse  languages  to  be  the  same,  which 
I  do  not  believe  \  yet  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides 
ever  wrote  their  native  language,  it  is  not  to  be 
credited  that  a  long  poem  was  preserved  among 
them.  If  we  had  no  evidence  of  the  art  of  writing 
being  practised  in  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 
we  should  not  believe  that  a  long  poem  was  preserved 
Aere^  though  in  the  neighbouring  coimties,  where 
the  same  language  was  spoken,  the  inhabitants  could 
write."  Beauclerk.  **  The  ballad  of '  Lilliburlero' 
was  once  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  people  of  this  coun* 
try,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution.  Yet  I  question  whether  any 
.body  can  repeat  it  now;  which  shows  how  impro- 
bable it  is  that  much  poetry  should  be  preserved  by 
tradition/* 

One  of  the  company  su^ested  an  internal  objection 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  poetry  said  to  be  Ossian's,  that 
we  do  not  find  the  tvolf  in  it,  which  must  have  been 
the  case  had  it  been  of  that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johnson  to  think 
of  other  wild  beasts ;  and  while  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  Langton  were  carrying  on  a  dialogue  about 
something  which  engaged  them  earnestly,  he,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  broke  out,  **  Pennant  tells  of  bears." 
^Vhat  he  added  I  have  forgotten.  They  went  on, 
which  he,  being  dull  of  hearing,  did  not  perceive,  or, 
if  he  did,  was  not  willing  to  break  off  his  talk ;  so 
he  continued  to  vociferate  his  remarks,  and  bear 
(^^like  a  word  in  a  catch,''  as  Beauclerk  said)  was 
repeatedly  heard  at  intervals;  which  coming  from 
him  who,  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  had  been 

*  [He  was  in  error.     Sec  anley  vol.  ii.  p.  149.— Ed] 
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so  often  assimilated  to  tliat  ferocious  animal,  while 
we  ivho  were  sittiug  round  could  IiardJy  stifle  laugh- 
ter, produced  a  very  ludicrous  effect.  Sileuce  having 
ensued,  he  proceeded  :  "  We  are  told,  that  the  black 
bear  is  innocent ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  trust  my- 
self with  him."  Mr.  Gibbon  muttered,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  "  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  with  you." 
This  piece  of  sarcastick  pleasantry  was  a  prudent  rei- 
solution,  if  applied  to  a  competition  of  abilities'. 

Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  topicks, , 
Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a  strong  determined  toue, 
an  apophthegm,  at  which  many  will  start:  "  Patriot- 
ism is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel  V  But  let  it 
be  considered,  that  he  did  not  mean  a  real  and  gene- 
rous love  of  our  country,  but  that  pretended  patriotism, 
which  so  many,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  made, 
a  cloak  for  self-interest.  I  maintained,  that  certainly 
all  patriots  were  not  scoundrels.  Being  urged  (not 
by  Johnson)  to  name  one  exception,  I  mentioned  an 
eminent  person ',  whom  we  all  greatly  admired. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  vot  honest ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  from  his  political 
conduct  that  be  is  honest.  Were  he  to  accept  a  place 
from  this  ministrj',  he  would  lose  that  character  of 
firmness  which  he  has,  and  might  be  turned  out  of 
his  place  in  a  year.  This  ministry  is  neither  stable, 
HOT  grateful  to  their  friends,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole 


'  [Mt.  Oicen,  ihe  MKoymoui  aulhar  of  iho  "  Distjr  of  ■  Lcfci  OS  literature*' 
[printed  ■)  Ipairich),  tUlo,  nnia  the  dale  of  L3ih  June.  17!l(i,  that  a  friend 
«ha«D  hrC  dcwgtuiiet  by  the  inidat  M  (and  whom  1  believe  t^  be  my  able  and 
ahligmg  friend  ijir  James  Mackintoih],  talking  to  bim  of  the  relntivc  ability  of 
BuAc  and  Gibbon,  said,  '■  Gibboii  iiiighl  haio  been  eut  out  cif  a  comer  of  . 
Bxb'i  mind  without  hia  miiaing  it."  [  faniy,  now  that  enthuslami  has  eoded,  , 
Sir  Jtma  would  be  incUned  lo  allow  Gibbon  a  largn-  share  of  mind,  though 
hia  jntcDcduil  powen  can  never  be  compared  with  Burke'i. — Ed.] 

'  JThii  remarkahle  virtie,  which  bis  very  much  aiEuscd  the  world,  will  hcM. 
aha  be  ilill  more  smuilng,  wben  it  In  known,  thai  It  nppeaiB  by  the  bookk  of 
■he  Ctub,  that  at  the  monient  it  nsB  uttcicd,  Mr.  fox  wat  in  llic  ehair Ed,] 

>  [No  doubt  Mr.  Burke.— Ed  ]  ■;■ 
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was ;  so  that  he  may  think  it  more  fcnr  his  interest 
to  take  his  chance  of  his  party  coming  in.'' 

Mrs.  Pritchard  being  mentioned,  he  said,  ^*  Her 
playing  was  quite  mechanical.  It  is  wonderful  how 
little  mind  she  had.  Sir,  she  had  never  read  the 
tragedy  of  ^  Macbeth  all  through.  She  no  more 
thought  of  the  play  out  of  which  her  part  was  taken, 
than  a  shoemaker  thinks  of  the  skin  out  of  which 
the  piece  of  leather  of  which  he  is  making  a  pair  of 
shoes  is  cuf 

On  Saturday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Thrale's,  where  we  met  the  Irish  Dr.  Campbell  \ 
Johnson  had  supped  the  night  before  at  Mrs.  Abing- 
ton's  with  some  fashionable  people  whom  he  named ; 
and  he  seemed  much  pleased  with  having  made  one 
in  so  elegant  a  circle.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  pique  his 
mistress  a  little  with  jealousy  of  her  housewifery ; 
for  he  said,  with  a  smile,  ^^  Mrs.  Abington's  jelly,  my 
dear  lady,  was  better  than  yours." 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  frequently  practised  a  coarse^ 
mode  of  flattery,  by  repeating  his  bon  mats  in  his 
hearing,  told  us  that  he  had  said,  a  certain  celebrated 
actor  ^  was  just  fit  to  stand  at  the  door  of  an  auction- 
room  with  a  long  pole,  and  cry,  "  Pray,  gentlemen, 
walk  in ;"  and  that  a  certain  authour,  upon  hearing 
this,  had  said,  that  another  still  more  celebrated  actor  ^ 
was  fit  for  nothing  better  than  that,  and  would  pick 
your  pocket  after  you  came  out.  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
my  dear  lady,  there  is  no  wit  in  what  our  friend 


>  [See  ant€y  pp.  213  and  217.— Ed.] 

*  [Ceruinly  coarse  enough ;  but  not  unfrequently  pnctiBed  bj  Boswell  him- 
aelf ;  and  not  much  coarser  than  writing  every  mot,  bon  or  otherwise,  which  he 
spoke,  and  giving  him  the  record  to  read  next  morning.— See  Tour  to  the  He* 
bridfty  passim. — £d.  ] 

s  [Probably  Sheridan.— Ed.] 

4  [Certainly  Oarrick;  the  author  was,  perhaps.  Murphy:  a  great  friend  of 
the  Xhrales,  and  who  had  occasional  differences  with  Oairick.— £d.] 


added ;  there  is  only  abuse.  You  may  ns  well  say 
of  any  man  that  he  will  pick  a  pocket.  Besides,  the 
man  who  is  stationed  at  the  door  does  not  pick  people's 
pockets ;  that  is  done  within  by  the  auctioneer." 

Mrs,  Thrale  told  us  that  Tom  Davies  repeated,  in 
0  %ery  bald  manner,  the  story  of  Dr.  Johnson's  first 
repartee  lo  me,  which  I  have  related  exactly'.  He 
made  me  say,  "  I  urns  born  in  Scotland,"  instead  of 
"  I  come  from  Scotland  ;"  so  that  Johnson's  saying, 
**  That,  sir,  is  what  a  great  many  of  your  countrymen 
cannot  help,"  had  no  point,  or  even  meaning;  and 
that  upon  this  being  mentioned  lo  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
he  observed,  "  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  carry  a 
hoH  mot." 

On  Mouday,  April  10, 1  dined  with  him  at  General 
Oglethorpe's',  with  Mr.  Langton  and  the  Irish  Dr* 
Campbell,  whom  the  general  had  obligingly  given 
roe  leave  to  bring  with  me.  This  learned  gentleman 
was  thus  gratified  with  a  verj'  high  intellectual  feast, 
by  not  only  being  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  but 
with  General  Oglethorpe,  who  bad  been  so  long  a 
celebrated  name  both  at  home  and  abroad  '. 

I  must,  again  and  again,  entreat  of  my  readers  not 
tosttj^MMe  that  my  imperfect  record  of  conversation 


•  V«l  L  p.  401— BOSWELL. 

•  Lee  Die  here  be  tllowed  lo  pa;  mj  iribute  of  moat  aiacerc  gntiiude  Ui  ihe 
Bomir;  oT  thai  exccUcnc  pcnon,  my  intimacf  wiih  irhDni  wiu  the  rrrm  valuable 
W  Die,  beeauu  017  finl  acqiuinuuice  with  him  wu  uneipccled  sod  unsalidted. 
Soon  after  the  puhlicaiiou  of  my  "  Account  or  Comics,"  lie  <lid  me  ihu  licixiur 
•b  «11  on  n»i  Bid  appRHKhing  me  wiili  n  frank  E(iur(e<iii<i  air,  laid,  "  M  j  name, 
ail,  ia  Oglctliorpi^  and  I  with  to  lie  acquaintid  siih  you."  1  vas  nol  a  liule 
ftmrnd  tg  be  Ihiu  addrcucd  bj  bd  einincnl  man,  t>f  whom  I  had  tcad  iii  Piipe, 
(ran  mj  early  jcan, 

"  Or,  driven  by  ilrong  bentvoL.'r.ce  of  noul. 
Will  fly  like  Qglethurpe  from  pole  lo  pole-" 
I  aia  fertnoale  enough  lo  be  foanil  worthy  of  b\t  good  opinion,  imamucli,  thai 
I  DM  Oclf  wai  itiiiled  to  nialie  one  in  tlie  many  respectable  compnniei  whom  he 
mlcnalnol  al  hia  tabic,  but  had  a  covet  at  hii  hoipitable  boaid  every  dav  when 
1  happemil  to  be  dbengagcd  ;  and  in  Win  ticiety  [  Dever  failed  In  enjoy  leamtd 
ud  animated  conreruiliDn,  aeaKntd  with  genuine  seDtimenu  of  rirtoe  and  n- 
b^ua. — Bo  a  wc  L  L. 
>  |S.-«  anu,  nJ,  i.  p.  l);._Eo.] 

VOL.  III.  (i 
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contains  the  whole  of  what  was  said  by  Johnson,  w 
other  eminent  persons  who  lived  with  him.  What  I 
have  preserved,  however,  has  the  value  of  the  most 
perfect  authenticity. 

He  this  day  enlarged  upon  Pope's  melancholy 
remark, 

'^  Man  never  i#,  bat  always  to  he  bleat*' 

He  asserted,  that  the  present  vfBs  never  a  happy  state 
to  any  human  being ;  but  that,  as  every  part  of  life, 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  was  at  some  point  of  time 
a  period  yet  to  come,  in  which  felicity  was  expected, 
there  was  some  happiness  produced  by  hope.  Being 
pressed  upon  this  subject,  and  asked  if  he  really  was 
of  opinion,  that  though,  in  general,  happiness  was 
very  rare  in  human  life,  a  man  was  not  sometimes 
happy  in  the  moment  that  was  present,  he  answered, 

^^y^  "  Never,  but  when  he  is  drunk.**  [It  was  a  gloomy 
axiom  of  his,  that  the  pains  and  miseries  of  human 
life  outweighed  its  happiness  and  gt>od;  but  on  a 
lady's  asking  him,  whether  he  would  not  permit  the 
ease  and  quiet  of  common  life  to  be  put  into  the 
scale  of  happiness  and  good,  he  seemed  embarrassed 
(very  unusual  with  him),  and,  answering  in  the  af<- 
firmative,  rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  to  avoid  the  infer- 
ence and  reply,  which  his  answer  authorized  the  lady 
to  make.] 

2i^(£'  t^^'  Johnson  did  not  like  any  one  who  said  they 
were  happy,  or  who  said  any  one  else  was  so.  "  It  was 
all  caw/,"  he  would  cry ;  "  the  dog  knows  he  is  miser- 
able all  the  time."  A  friend  whom  he  loved  ex- 
ceedingly told  him  on  some  occasion  notwithstanding, 
that  his  wife's  sister  was  really  happy,  and  called 
upon  the  lady  to  confirm  his  assertion,  which  she  did 
somewhat  roundly  as  we  say,  and  with  an  accent  and 
manner  capable  of  offending  Dr.  Johnson,  if  her 
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position  had  not  been  sufficient,  without  any  thing  p'"-'". 
more,  to  put  him  in  a  very  ill  humour.  "  If  your''" 
sister-in-law  is  really  the  contented  being  slie  pro- 
fesses herself,  sir,"  said  he,  "  her  life  gives  the  lie  to 
ever)'  research  of  humanity  ;  for  she  is  happy  without 
bealtb,  without  beauty,  without  money,  and  without 
uoderstanding."  This  story  he  told  me  himself;  and 
when  I  expressed  something  of  the  horror  I  felt, 
"  The  same  stupidity,"  said  he,  "  which  prompted 
her  to  extol  felicity  she  never  felt,  hindered  her  from 
feeling  what  shocks  you  on  repetition.  I  tell  you, 
the  woDian  is  ugly,  and  sickly,  and  foolish,  and  poor; 
ami  would  it  not  make  a  man  hang  himself  to  hear 
such  a  creature  say  it  was  happy  ?"J 

He  urged  General  Oglethorpe  to  give  the  world 
his  Life.  He  said,  "  I  know  no  man  whose  Life 
would  be  more  interesting.  If  I  were  furnished  with 
materials,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  write  it '." 

Mr.  Scott  of  Amwell's  Elegies  were  lying  in  the 
room.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  "  They  are  very  well; 
but  sucli  as  twenty  people  might  write."  Uikju  this 
I  took  occasion  to  controvert  Horaces  maxim. 


Pm"  here  (I  obsened)  was  a  very  middle-rate  poet, 
who  pleased  many  readers,  and  therefore  poetry  of  a 
middle  sort  was  entitled  to  some  esteem ;  nor  could 
I  see  why  poetry  should  not,  like  every  thing  else, 
have  different  gradations  of  excellence,  and  conse- 
quently of  value.     Johnson    repeated    the  common 


K  B  nunibei  of  pulii 
)I  suflicienlly  auigrn 


iculan,  whluh  1 


■  Tin  gnenl  seemed  uawiUing  to  a 
Wltflili  lit  oceaiioD  he  eommuniciitcd  In 
tne  OPDinutled  in  Wriung ;  but  1  wai 
BHK  Irani  him,  not  apprehending  thu  hia  friends  i 
MtndiflBndiiig  hU  gnat  igc,  he  wu  laj  hcnllliy  uid  vignrona,  ^nd  wbb  at 
m  Uit  cvried  off  b;  a  violent  lever,  which  ia  often  falsi  ai  any  period  of  lircti 
— BOIVELL. 
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remark,  that  **  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  having 
poetry  at  all,  it  being  merely  a  luxury,  an  instrument 
of  pleasure,  it  can  have  no  value,  unless  when  ex- 
quisite in  its  kind/*  I  declared  myself  not  satisfied. 
*^  Why,  then,  sir,"  said  he,  **  Horace  and  you  must 
settle  it."    He  was  not  much  in  the  humour  of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some  days  appears 
in  my  journal,  except  that  when  a  gentleman  told 
him  he  had  bought  a  suit  of  lace  for  his  lady,  he  said, 
^  Well,  sir,  you  have  done  a  good  thing  and  a  wise 
thing.''  **  I  have  done  a  good  thing,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, **  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  done  a  wise 
thing."  Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir ;  no  money  is  better 
spent  than  what  is  laid  out  for  domestic  satis&ction. 
A  man  is  pleased  that  his  wife  is  dressed  as  wdl  as 
other  people;  and  a  wife  is  pleased  that  she  is  dressed." 

On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Grood  Friday,  I  re- 
paired to  him  in  the  morning,  according  to  my  usual 
custom  on  that  day,  and  breakfasted  with  him.  I 
observed  that  he  fasted  so  very  strictly,  that  he  did 
not  even  taste  bread,  and  took  no  milk  with  his  tea ; 
I  suppose  because  it  is  a  kind  of  animal  food. 

He  entered  upon  the  slate  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
discoursed :  **  Sir,  the  great  misfortune  now  is,  that 
government  has  too  little  power.  All  that  it  has  to 
bestow  must  of  necessity  be  given  to  support  itself; 
so  that  it  cannot  reward  merit.  No  man,  for  instance, 
can  now  be  made  a  bishop  for  his  learning  and  piety  ^ ; 
his  only  chance  for  promotion  is  his  being  connected 

1  From  this  too  just  observation  there  are  some  eminent  ezceptions. — Bos- 
well.  [That  a  general  asnertion  should  be  pronounced  too  just  by  the  yery 
person  who  admits  that  it  is  not  universally  just  is  a  little  odd ;  but,  moieovery 
the  '*  eminent  exceptions**  destroy  the  whole  force  of  the  assertion.  In  a  consti- 
tution of  government  and  society  like  ours,  influence,  interest,  and  connexions 
must  have  softie  weight  in  the  distribution  even  of  church  patronage.  Johnson^s 
assertion  was  that  they  had  a/l  the  weight,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  piety  and 
learning.  Boswill,  by  denying  the  entire  exclusion,  defeats  the  force  of  John- 
•on*s  observation,  which  certainly  was  too  broadly  and,  of  course,  incorrectly 
expressed.—- £d.] 
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with  sbmeliody  who  has  parliamentary  interest.  Our 
several  ministers  id  iJiis  reign  have  outbid  each  other 
in  conL-L'8sions  to  the  iwople.  Lord  Bute,  though  a 
rery  honourable  man, — a  man  who  meant  well,— a 
nian  who  had  his  blood  full  of  prerogative, — was  a 
theoretical  statesman,  a  book-minister,  and  thought 
this  country  could  be  governed  by  the  influence  of 
the  tTOwu  alone.  Then,  sir,  he  gave  up  a  great  deal. 
He  advised  the  king  to  agree  that  the  judges  should 
hold  their  places  for  life,  instead  of  losing  them  at 
the  accession  of  a  new  king.  Lord  Bute,  I  suppose, 
thought  to  make  the  king  popular  by  this  concession  ; 
but  the  people  never  minded  it ;  and  it  was  a  most 
impolitick  measure.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  judge 
should  hold  his  office  for  life,  more  than  any  other 
person  in  publick  trust.  A  judge  may  be  partial 
otherwise  than  to  the  crown ;  we  have  seen  judges 
partial  to  the  populace.  A  judge  may  become  cor- 
rupt, and  yet  there  may  not  be  legal  evidence  against 
hiin.  A  judge  may  become  froward  from  age.  A 
judge  may  grow  unfit  for  his  office  in  many  ways. 
It  was  desirable  that  there  should  he  a  possibility  of 
being  delivered  from  him  by  a  new  king.  That  is 
now  gone  by  an  act  of  parliament  ex  gratii'i  of  the 
CTOWD.  Lord  Bute  advised  the  king  to  give  up  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  ',  for  which  nobody  thanked 
him.  It  was  of  consequence  to  the  king,  hut  nothing 
to  the  publick,  among  whom  it  was  divided.     When 

'  Tbc  nionty  aminj;  from  ttie  pnipiiny  of  ihc  ytiia  taken  bcPare  ihe  Jiclua- 
(ion  of  war,  which  vete  given  la  his  majisty  bj  ihe  peace  of  Parin,  sod  amounted 
n  Dpvwdt  of  ;00,0001.,  uid  froni  the  Undii  In  the  cided  itlands,  which  vat 
— .i».-nJ  fn  200,00(iJ:  mure  Siiiclr,  then:  «u  a  t-dbXe  niuniGcence  in  this  gift 
fnm  a  mooarch  lo  hit  people  And  let  It  be  cemembeiEd,  that  durina  Uw  Eiul 
df  Bute's  (dniiniAtnitioD,  ihc  luag  was  graciously  plcucd  to  give  up  uie  bnedl- 
an  moitua  of  the  crown,  wid  lo  aicepl,  instead  of  them,  of  the  limited  sun 
>i9a0JM0Lt  j'cu;  upon  which  BLukshine  ob(l^vl^  tlial  '•  Tlic  hereditaiy 
RvaiuM,  being  put  under  the  mmt  niwigcninit  u  Ihc  other  branchii  of  IM 
|«bb^  jwlriinon;,  will  pntduce  more,  and  be  better  col leded  than  hcretofoiet 
aid  (he  publirk  in  a  giintraf  upwurilMinnO,iHllW.jn'>-diiiiMiii,  by  llii»  dl->i)itLruled 
b«uur  of  l>ti  niajcsly." — Com.  booli  i.  cbap.  viiL  p.  330. — BoawELt.. 


I  say  Lord  Bute  advised,  I  mean,  that  such  acts 
were  done  when  he  was  minister,  and  we  are  to  sup* 
pose  that  he  advised  them.  Lord  Bute  showed  an 
undue  partiality  to  Scotchmen.  He  turned  out  Dr; 
Nichols  \  a  very  eminent  man,  from  being  pbyddan 
to  the  king,  to  make  room  for  one  of  his  countrymen, 
a  man  very  low  in  his  profession  \  He  had  **********  * 
and  ****  to  go  on  errands  for  him.  He  had  occasion 
for  people  to  go  on  errands  for  him ;  but  he  should 
not  have  had  Scotchmen ;  and,  certainly,  he  should 
not  have  suffered  them  to  have  access  to  him  before 
the  first  people  in  England/' 

I  told  him,  that  the  admission  of  one  of  them  be*- 
fore  the  first  people  in  England,  which  had  given  the 
greatest  offence,  was  no  more  than  what  happens  at 
every  minister's  levee,  where  those  who  attend  are 
admitted  in  the  order  that  they  have  come,  which  is 
better  than  admitting  them  according  to  their  rank : 
for  if  that  were  to  be  the  rule,  a  man  who  has  waited  all 
the  morning  might  have  the  mortification  to  see  a 
peer,  newly  come,  go  in  before  him,  and  keep  him 
waiting  still.  Johnson.  "True,  sir;  but  ♦♦♦♦* 
should  not  have  come  to  the  levee,  to  be  in  the  way 
of  people  of  consequence.  He  saw  Lord  Bute  at  all 
times ;  and  could  have  said  what  he  had  to  say  at 

1  [Frank  Nichols.  He  was  of  Exeter  College;  M.A.,  June,  1721 ;  B.M., 
February,  1724;  MJ).,  1729.  Died  1778,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.— 
Hai.l.] 

•  [Probably  Dr.  Duncan,  who  was  appointed  physician  to  the  klitt  in  If  00; 
and  not,  as  has  been  surmised,  Sir  John  Pringle,  who  was  appointed  phyaician 
to  the  queen  in  1761. — Ed.] 

t  [The  Editor  was  oonvhiced  that  the  first  of  these  blanks  meant  JVedderbum, 
till  he  found  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  doubted  it,  from  thhildng  that  Wedder- 
bam  was  already  too  high  in  the  scale  of  society  to  be  spoken  of  so  oootemptu- 
ously  as  Jolmson  here  does ;  but,  on  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  drcamstances, 
the  Editor  is  final! v  satisfied  that  Wedderhum  was  here  meant  The  seoood 
blank.  Sir  James  thinks,  and  the  Editor  agrees  with  him,  means,  certainly. 
Homey  the  author  of  Douglas.  Boswell  aiwayt  puts  a  number  of  asterisks  eqtuJ 
to  the  letters  of  the  names  he  suppresses,  and,  in  this  case,  the  asterisks  fit  the 
names  of  Wedderburn  and  Home;  and,  moreover,  we  find  Wedderbum  and 
Home  distinctly  associated  as  satelliies  of  Lord  Bute,  in  Wilkes*s  celdirated  dedi- 
cation of  Mortimer. — Ed.] 

^  [Home.— Ed.j 
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any  time,  as  well  as  at  tlie  levee.     Tliere  is  now  no 
prime  minister:  tliere  is  only  an  agent  for  govern- 
meDt  iu  the  house  of  commons.     ^Ve  are  governed 
by  the  cabinet ;  but  there  is  no  one  head  there  since 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time."     Bosweli,.  "  What 
then,  sir,  is  the  use  of  parliament?"     Johnson. 
"  \Vliy,  sir,  parliament  is  a  large  council  to  the  king; 
and  the  advantage  of  sucli  a  council  is,  having  q  | 
great  number  of  men  of  proi»erty  concerned  in  the 
U^slature,   who,  for   their  own  interest,   will    not    i 
consent  to  bat)  Jaws.     And  you  must  have  observed,    ' 
sir,  the  administration  is  feeble  aud  timid,  and  can- 
not act  witli  that  authority  and  resolution  which  is 
necessary.     'Were  I  in  power,  I  would  turn  out  every 
mail  who  dared  to  oppose  me.     Government  has  the    j 
distribution  of  offices,  that  it   may  be  enabled  to 
maintain  its  authority." 

**  Lord  Bute,"  he  added,  "  took  down  too  fast, 
without  building  up  something  new."  BoswEi.i,. 
"  Because,  sir,  he  found  a  rotten  building.  The 
political  coacti  was  drawn  by  a  set  of  bad  horses ;  it 
was  necessary  to  change  them."  Johnson.  "  But 
he  should  have  changed  them  one  by  one." 

1  told  him  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Orme, 
that  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies  were  better 
mapped  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Johnson, 
"  That  a  country  may  be  mapped,  it  must  be  tra- 
velled over,"  "  Nay,"  said  I,  meaning  to  laugh 
with  him  at  one  of  his  prejudices,  "  can't  you  say,  it 
is  not  worth  mapping?" 

As  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's  church,  and  saw 
several  shops  o))en  upon  this  most  solemn  fast-day  of 
tlie  christian  world,  I  remarked,  thjit  one  disadvantage 
arising  from  the  immensity  of  London  was,  that  no- 
body was  heeded  by  his  neighbour ;  there  was  uo 
fear  of  censure  for  not  observing  Good  Friday,  as  it 


ought  to  be  kept,  and  as  it  is  kept  in  country  towns/ 
He  said,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  well  observed 
even  in  London.  He  however  owned  that  Londrai 
was  too  large  ^ ;  but  added,  **  It  is  nonsense  to  say 
the  head  is  too  big  for  the  body.  It  would  be  as 
much  too  big,  though  the  body  were  ever  so  large ; 
that  is  to  say,  though  the  country  was  ever  so  ex- 
tensive. It  has  no  similarity  to  a  head  connected 
with  a  body." 

Dr.  Wetherell,  master  of  the  University  College, 
Oxford,  accompanied  us  home  from  church;  and 
after  he  was  gone,  there  came  two  other  gentlemen^ 
one  of  whom  uttered  the  common-place  complaints^ 
that  by  the  increase  of  taxes,  labour  would  be  dear^- 
other  nations  would  undersell  us,  and  our  commerce 
would  be  ruined.  Johnson  (smiling).  **  Never  fear, 
sir;  our  commerce  is  in  a  very  good  state;  and  suj^ 
pose  we  had  no  commerce  at  all,  we  could  live  very 
well  on  the  produce  of  our  own  country.''  I  cannot 
omit  to  mention,  that  I  never  knew  any  man  who 
was  less  disposed  to  be  querulous  than  Johnson* 
Whether  the  subject  was  his  own  situation,  or  the 
state  of  the  publick,  or  the  state  of  human  nature  la 
general,  though  he  saw  the  evils,  his  mind  was  turned 
to  resolution,  and  never  to  whining  or  complaint. 

We  went  again  to  St.  Clement's  in  the  afternoon. 
He  had  found  fault  with  the  preacher  in  the  morning 
for  not  choosing  a  text  adapted  to  the  day.  The 
preacher  in  the  afternoon  had  chosen  one  extremely 
proper :  "  It  is  finished." 

After  the  evening  service,  he  said,  **  Come,  you 
shall  go  home  with  me,  and  sit  just  an  hour."  But 
he  was  better  than  his  word ;  for  after  we  had  drunk 
tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  he  asked  me  to  go  up  to  his 

>  [Vet  how  enormously  the  metropolis  has  increased  in  population  and  extent 
since  the  year  1775..^Eo.] 
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study  nith  him,  where  we  sat  a  long  wbile  together 
in  a  serene  undisturbed  frame  of  mind,  sometimes  iu 
sileuce,  and  sometimes  conversing,  as  we  felt  our- 
selves inclined,  or  more  properly  speaking,  as  he  was 
ioclioed ;  for  during  all  the  course  of  my  long  in- 
timacy with  him,  my  respectful  attention  never 
abated,  and  my  wish  to  hear  him  was  such,  that  I 
constantly  watched  every  dawning  of  coinmuuicatioD 
from  that  great  and  illuminated  mind. 

He  observed,  "  All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some 
Talue.  There  is  nothing  so  miuute  or  inconsiderable, 
tliat  I  would  not  rather  know  it  than  not.  In  the 
same  manner,  all  power,  of  whatever  sort,  is  of  itself 
desirable.  A  man  would  not  submit  to  learn  to  hem 
a  ruflle  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  maid  ;  but  if  a  mere 
nisb  could  attain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able 
to  hein  a  ruffle  '." 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal  fully  and 
lomutely,  but  not  to  mention  such  trifles  as  that 
meat  was  too  much  or  too  little  done,  or  that  the 
weather  was  fair  or  rainy.  He  had  till  very  near  hie 
death  a  contempt  for  the  notion  that  the  weather 
affects  the  human  frame. 

1  told  him  that  our  friend  Goldsmith  had  said  to 
me  that  he  had  come  too  late  into  the  world,  for  that 
Pope  and  other  poets  had  taken  up  the  places  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame ;  so  that  as  but  a  few  at  any  period 
can  possess  jKjeticat  reputation,  a  man  of  genius  can 
now  hardly  acquire  it.  Johnson.  "  That  is  one  of 
the  most  sensible  things  I  have  ever  heard  of  Gold- 
sinitti.  It  is  difficult  to  get  literary  fame,  and  it  is 
every  day  growing  more  difficult".     Ah,  sir,  that 

•  fJofanionnid  tlul  he  had  once  aiuniplcd  to  leatn  Vnining  fiom  Deiapiter'« 
■mi:  Uff,  7ih  A|>ril,  17;il ^o.] 

•  IWiih  ill  due  defetencc,  it  ncenuM  biUy  ■*  any  tiling  lli«I  poor  floldsiullh 
rrtt  aid.      Liuniy  f""'  *<"   perhaps  u   chiaply  esmcd  iu   the    lut  lulf     ' 
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should  make  a  man  think  of  securing  happiness  in 
another  world,  which  all  who  try  sincerely  for  it 
may  attain.  In  comparison  of  that,  how  little  are 
all  other  things !  The  belief  of  immortality  is  im- 
pressed upon  all  men,  and  all  men  act  under  an  im- 
pression of  it,  however  they  may  talk,  and  though, 
perhaps,  they  may  be  scarcely  sensible  of  iV*  I  said, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  some  people  had  not  the  least 
notion  of  immortality ;  and  I  mentioned  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  ^  of  our  acquaintance.  Johnson. 
'*  Sir,  if  it  were  not  for  the  notion  of  immortality,  he 
would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets.^'  When  I 
quoted  this  to  Beauclerk,  who  knew  much  more  of 
the  gentleman  than  we  did,  he  said  in  his  acid  man- 
ner, **  He  would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets,  if  it 
were  not  for  fear  of  beiug  hanged." 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeded :  "  Sir,  there  is  a  great  cry 
about  infidelity :  but  there  are,  in  reality,  very  few 
infidels*  I  have  heard  a  person,  originally  a  quaker^ 
but  now,  I  am  afraid,  a  deists  say,  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  were,  in  all  England,  above  two  hun- 
dred infidels  ^." 

He  was  pleased  to  say,  **  If  you  come  to  settle  here, 
we  will  have  one  day  in  the  week  on  which  we  will 
meet  "by  ourselves.  That  is  the  happiest  conversa- 
tion where  there  is  no  competition,  no  vanity,  but  a 
calm  quiet  interchange  of  sentiments."  In  his  private 
register  this  evening  is  thus  marked, 


said  it  is  difficult  to  get  literary  fame,  he  should  have  recollected  that  if  it 
not  difficulty  it  would  not  be  fame;  and,  aflter  aU,  did  not  CK>ldsimih  himself 
gain  a  great  reputation  without  any  very  great  difficulty  ?  Goldsmith,  who  had 
read  and  borrowed  a  great  deal  from  the  light  literature  of  the  French,  found  a 
somewhat  similar  observation  in  Vigneul-MarvUliana^  from  La  Bniyere,  '^  Les 
anciens  ont  tout  dit^n  vient  aujourd*hiti  trop  tard  pour  dire  des  choses  nouveUes.** 
—See  Vtg.  Mar.  v.  L  p.  349. 

■  [All  this  seems  so  extravagantly  abusive,  that  the  editor  hopes  he  will  be 
forgiven  for  not  venturing  a  surmise  as  to  the  name  of  the  ''  distinguished  gui- 
tleman**  so  fllf  and  probably  so  unjustly,  treated  by  his/rttfn^.— >Ei>.] 

*  [The  editor  would  have  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  Cuming  ^see  anUy  v.  ii. 

g.  454), but  that  Jc^nson  says  ^'  now  a  deist,**  and  that  Cuming  baa  died  in  1774. 
ir  James  Mackintosh  thought  Dyer  was  meant ;  but  he  too  was  dead. — £d.J 
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"  Boswell  sat  with  me  till  night ;  we  had  some  serious  talk." 

It  also  appears  from  the  same  record,  that  after  I  left 
him  he  was  occupied  in  religious  duties,  in 

"  giving  Francis,  hia  servant,  some  directions  for  preparation  to 
conmunicate ;  in  reviewing  his  life,  and  resolving  on  better 
conduct." 

["  Banter  Eve,  Ifllh  April,  I77S.       II 

"  I  rose  more  eaily  than  is  common,  afW  a  night  disturbed  P 
by  flatulencies,  though  I  had  taken  90  little.  I  prayed,  but  my 
Dund  was  unsettled,  and  I  did  not  fix  upon  the  book.  Alter 
the  bread  and  tea,  1  trifled,  and  about  three  ordered  coffee  and 
buns  for  my  dinner.  1  find  more  falntness  and  uneasiness  in 
fasting  than  I  did  formerly. 

"  While  coffee  was  preparing;.  Collier  came  in,  n  man  wham 
I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  whom  I  con-    1 
suited  about  Macky's  books.     We  talket!  of  old  friends  and  post    | 
occurrences,  and  eat  and  drank  together. 

"  I  then  read  a  little  in  the  Testament,  and  tried  Piddes't 
Body  of  Divinity,  but  did  not  settle. 

"I  then   went  to  evening  prayer,  and  was  tolerably  conh 

po«d,": 

The  humility  and  piety  which  he  discovers  on  such 
occasions  is  truly  edifying.  No  saint,  however,  in 
the  course  of  his  religious  warfare,  was  more  sensibW 
of  the  unliappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than  John- 
son. He  said  one  day,  talking  to  an  acquaintance 
on  this  subject,  "  Sir,  hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tioas '." 

On  Sunday,  l6th  April,  being  Easter-day,  after 
having  attended  the  solemn  service  at  St.  Paul's,  I 
dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Williams.  I  maio- 
tained  that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing  happiness 
in  Nil  athnirari,  for  that  I  thought  admiration  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings  ;  and  1  re- 
gretted that  I  had  lost  much  of  my  disposition  to 

'  Ttus  !■  a  pTDvecbial  tciitencc  "\lva{a.j»  Herbert)  is  full  oTftood  nicwi. 
ay  Mid  wldiiBgs,"— yamia  PrufMaM,  p.  ll.uUt  16iil.—Al ALONE. 
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admire,  which  peqple  generally  do  as  they  advance 
in  life.  Johnsox.  ^  Sir,  as  a  man  advances  in  life, 
he  gets  what  is  better  than  admiration,— Judgment, 
to  estimate  things  at  their  true  value."  I  still  in-- 
sisted  that  admiration  vras  more  pleasing  than  judg- 
ment, as  love  is  more  pleasing  than  friendship.  The 
feeling  of  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  comfortably 
filled  with  roast  beef ;  love,  like  being  enlivened  with 
champagne.  Johnson.  ^^No,  sir;  admiration  and 
love  are  like  being  intoxicated  with  champagne; 
judgment  and  friendship  like  being  enlivened* 
Waller  has  hit  upon  the  same  thought  with  you  * : 
but  I  don't  believe  you  have  borrowed  from  Waller. 
I  wish  you  would  enable  yourself  to  borrow  more." 

He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  advan- 
tages of  reading,  and  combated  the  idle  superficial 
notion,  that  knowledge  enough  may  be  acquired  in 
conversation.  ^The  foundation  (said  he)  must  be 
laid  by  reading.  General  principles  must  be  had 
from  books,  which,  however,  must  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  real  life.  In  conversation  you  never  get  a 
system.  What  is  said  upon  a  subject  is  to  be  ga- 
thered from  a  hundred  people.  The  parts  of  a  truth, 
which  a  man  gets  thus,  are  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other  that  he  never  attains  to  a  full  view." 

"  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

« 17th  April,  1775- 
'^  Dbab  8ir^ — I  have  inquired  more  minutely  about  the  mcn- 
dicine  for  the  rheumatism,  which  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
6till  want.     The  receipt  is  this : 

*  **•  Amoret  *8  as  sweet  and  good 
As  the  most  delicious  food ; 
Which  but  tasted  does  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart. 

''*'  SachariiiKa^s  beauty  *8  wine. 
Which  to  madncsK  does  incline ; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  isfnortal  can  sustain.** — Boswell. 


"  T«ke  eqiul  t|uantiti<!g  oi'  flour  of  sulphur,  and  fiour  of  tnu»- 
Lvd-^eed,  make  them  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle ;  and 
like  a  bolus  as  big  as  a  nutmeg  several  tiines  a  day,  as  you  can 
bear  it;  drinking  after  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  iniuaion  of 
the  root  of  Wage. 

"  Ijovnge,  in  Ray's  '  Nomendature,' is  leviaticum.' perhaps 
llie  bwtnnists  may  know  tile  Latin  name. 

"  Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to  judge.  There  is  all  the 
appearance  of  its  efficacy,  whicli  a  single  instance  can  aflbrd :  the 
patient  was  very  old,  the  pain  very  violent,  and  the  relief,  I 
diink,  cpecdy  and  lasting. 

"My   opinion  of  alterative  medicine   ia  not   high,   but  qnid 

lnUa$ae  narebit  >"  if  it  does   harm,  or   does  no   good,  it  may  be 

omitted  ;  but  that  it  may  do  good,  you  have,  I  hope,  reason  to 

think  is  desired  by,  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Sah.  Johnson," 

On  T^iesday,  April  18,  he  and  I  were  engaged  to 
go  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  dine  with  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge, at  his  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  near  Twickenham,  Dr.  Johnson's  tardiness 
was  such,  that  Sir  Joshua,  who  had  an  appointment 
at  Richmond  early  in  the  day,  was  obliged  to  go  by 
himself  on  horseback,  leaving  his  coach  to  Johnson 
and  nie.  Johnson  was  in  such  good  spirits,  that  every 
thing  seemed  to  please  him  as  we  drove  along. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
He  thought  portrait-painting  an  improper  employ- 
ment for  a  woman  ',  "  Publick  practice  of  any  art," 
he  observed,  "and  staring  in  men's  faces,  is  very  in- 
delicate in  a  female."  I  happened  to  start  a  question, 
whether  when  a  man  knows  that  some  of  his  intimate 
fiiends  are  invited  to  the  house  of  another  friend, 
with  whom  they  are  all  equally  intimate,  he  may 
join  them  without  an  invitation.  Johnson.  "No, 
sir;  he  is  not  to  go  when  he  is  not  invited.  They 
may  be  invited  on  purpose  to  abuse  him,"  smiling. 

•  (Tbii  topic  »as  piobubl;  aug^ied  to  them  by  AMu  Rcynoldi,  who  pnie. 
mri  ttulwii  and  we  aliall  w«  Lhil  one  of  the  lui  octupalions  of  Johnioa'a 
1U(  wu  to  OI  foi  hU  picture  10  ihat  ladf — En.] 
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As  a  cnrious  instance  how  little  a  man  knows,  or 
widies  to  know,  his  own  character  in  the  world,  or 
rather  as  a  convincing  proof  that  Johnson's  rough- 
ness was  only  external,  and  did  not'proceed  from  his 
heart,  I  insert  the  following  dialogue.  Johnson. 
^  It  is  wiHiderful,  sir,  how  rare  a  quality  good  humour 
is  in  lifie.  We  meet  with  very  few  good-humoured 
moi*''  I  mentioned  four  of  our  friends,  none  of  whom 
he  would  allow  to  be  good-humoured.  One  was  acid, 
another  was  mmddy,  and  to  others  he  had  objections 
which  have  escaped  me.  Then  shaking  his  head  and 
stretching  himself  at  easi^  in  the  coach,  and  smiling 
with  much  complacency,  be  turned  to  me  and  said, 
**  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  good-humoured  fellow.'' 
The  epithet^//oir,  applied  to  the  great  lexicographer, 
the  stately  moralist,  th^  masterly  critick,  as  if  it  had 
been  Sam  Johnson,  a  mere  pleasant  companion,  was 
highly  diverting;  and  this  light  notion  of  himself 
struck  me  with  wonder.  I  answered,  also  smiling, 
**  No,  no,  sir ;  that  will  not  do.  You  are  good-natured, 
but  not  good-humoured ;  you  are  irascible.  You  have 
not  patience  with  folly  and  absurdity.  I  believe  you 
would  pardon  them,  if  there  were  time  to  deprecate 
your  vengeance;  but  punishment  follows  so  quick 
after  sentence,  that  they  cannot  escape  K'" 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  great  bundle  of  Scotch 
magazines  and  newspapers,  in  which  his  ^*  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands'"  was  attacked  in  every  mode ; 
and  I  read  a  great  part  of  them  to  him,  knowing 
they  would  afford  him  entertainment.  I  wish  the 
writers  of  them  had  been  present ;  they  would  have 
been  sufficiently  vexed.  One  ludicrous  imitation  of 
his  style,  by  Mr.  Maclaurin  ^  now  one  of  the  Scotch 

*  [See,  on  John8on*s  politeness,  post,  30th  April,  177^ — Ed.] 

'  [It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  Mr.  Maclaurin  hiid  not  taken  thia  liberty, 

Mr.  Uottwell  would  have  recorded  Dr.  Johnson^s  censure  of  his  cook. — See  anUy 

V.  L  p.  481. — Ed.] 
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judges,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghora,  was  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  rude  mass.  "  This,"  said 
he,  *'  is  the  best.  But  I  could  caricature  my  own 
style  much  better  myself."  He  defended  his  remark 
upon  the  general  insufficiency  of  education  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  confirmed  to  me  the  authenticity  of  his 
witty  saying  on  the  learning  of  the  Scotch — "  Their 
learning  is  like  bread  in  a  besieged  town  ;  every  man 
gets  a  little,  but  no  man  gets  a  full  meal '."  "  There 
is,"  said  he,  "in  Scotland  a  diffusion  of  learning,  a 
certain  portion  of  it  widely  and  thinly  spread.  A 
merchant  has  as  much  learning  as  one  of  their  clergy." 
He  talked  of  "  Isaac  Walton's  Lives,"  which  was 
one  of  his  most  favourite  books.  Dr.  Donne'a  life, 
he  said,  was  the  most  perfect  of  them.  He  observed, 
that  "it  was  wonderful  that  Walton,  who  was  in  a 
very  low  situation  of  Ufe,  should  have  been  familiarly 
recei%-ed  by  so  many  great  men,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
ihe  ranks  of  society  were  kept  more  separate  than 
they  are  now '-."  He  supposed  that  Walton  had  then 
given  up  his  business  as  a  lineudraper  and  sempster, 
and  was  only  an  author';  and  added,  *'  that  he  was 
a  great  panegyrist."  Boswell.  "  No  quality  will 
get  a  man  more  friends  than  a  disposition  to  admire 
the  qualities  of  others.  I  do  not  mean  flattery,  but 
a  siDcere  admiration."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  flattery 


>  |31n.  Pieta  nptau  ihia  norv  (p.  303),  protulily  mon  irulj  nnd  mote 
todblf,  though  Kith  tiuher  less  deticacf  oi  cxptcsBlon — "  Ev«y  man  gets,  a 
■Mrt/nl,  bai  no  man  ■  Mlyfali"  siul  wlda,  that  JohDEon  told  her  that  aame 
officKKu  friend  earned  il  lo  Lord  Bute,  wliile  tlic  quntion  of  his  pcnuon  wis 
■Boat,  and  that  Lord  Bute  only  replied,  "  lie  will  have  the  peniuon,  neveithe- 


*  ^Dt.  JohnioQ  see 
BBue  hn  ilvayi  bee 


HKifmiDd  dinlinctloH  of  nnkt  with  leparalioH,  I>!le- 
spoTi  Into  highet  >ocict]r.     Walton  vai  recdved  n 
1  a  footing  of  pertonal  or  political  equalitj,  but  of 
•OOBI  WM  Uloary  intcroiunie. — Ed.] 

I  Johnaon'B  cmjeclure  wag  erroneoni.  Walton  did  not  cctire  from  businCM 
liD  1643.  But  in  10G4.  Dr.  King,  hiahop  of  Chichester,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to 
hn  *■  l.iires,"  mentions  bin  having  been  funiliarljr  acquainted  with  him  for  loTtj 
jmti  and  in  1631  be  was  so  iniinntte  with  Dr.  Donne,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
bicndi  who  BUeiMled  hjia  on  his  dea^bed.— J.  Boswkli.. 
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pleases  very  generally.  In  the  first  plaee,  the  flat- 
terer may  think  what  he  says  to  be  true ;  but,  in  the 
second  place,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  he  cer- 
tainly thinks  those  whom  he  flatters  of  conseqoence 
enough  to  be  flattered." 

No  sooner  had  we  made  our  bow  to  Mr.  Cambridge, 
in  his  library,  than  Johnson  ran  eagerly  to  one  side 
of  the  room,  intent  on  poring  over  the  backs  of  the 
books'.  Sir  Joshua  observed  (aside),  '*  He  runs  to 
the  books  as  I  do  to  the  pictures ;  but  I  have  the 
advantage.  I  can  see  much  more  of  the  pictures  than 
he  can  of  the  books.''  Mr.  Cambridge,  upon  this, 
politely  said,  *'  Dr.  Johnson,  I  am  going,  with  yoor 
pardon,  to  accuse  myself,  for  I  have  the  samiB  custom 
which  I  perceive  you  have.  But  it  seems  odd  that 
one  should  have  such  a  desire  to  look  at  the  backs  of 
books."  Johnson,  ever  ready  for  contest^  instantly 
started  from  his  reverie,  wheeled  about  and  answered, 
^*  Sir,  the  reason  is  very  plain.  Knowledge  is  of  two 
kinds.  We  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we  know 
where  we  can  find  information  upon  it.  When  we 
inquire  into  any  subject,  the  first  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  to  know  what  books  have  treated  of  it.  This 
leads  us  to  look  at  catalogues,  and  the  backs  of  books 
in  libraries."  Sir  Joshua  observed  to  me  the  extras 
ordinary  promptitude  with  which  Johnson  flew  upon* 
an  argument.  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  he  has  no  formal  pre- 
paration, no  flourishing  with  his  sword;  he  is  through 
PiMzi,  your  body  in  an  instant."  [Mrs.  Piozzi  describes' 
Johnson's  promptitude  of  thought  and  expression  on 
such  occasions  by  a  very  happy  classical  allusicm: 


*  The  first  time  he  dined  with  rr.e,  he  was  shown  into  my  book  room,  and 
instantly  pored  over  the  lettering  of  each  volume  within  his  reach.  My  ccllection 
of  books  is  very  miscellaneous,  and  1  feared  there  might  be  some  among  them 
that  he  would  not  like.  But  seeing  the  number  of  volumes  very  coositoable, 
he  said,  ^<  You  are  an  honest  man  to  have  formed  so  great  an  accumuUtioa  of 
knowledge.** — Burnet.  ' 
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"  His  notions  rose  up  like  tlie  dragon's  teetli  sown 
by  Cadmus,  all  ready  ciothe<l,  and  in  bright  armour 
fit  for  l>attle."] 

Johnson  was  here  solaced  with  an  elegant  enter- 
tainment, a  ver)'  accomplished  family,  and  much 
good  company ;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Harris  of 
Salisbury,  who  paid  him  many  compliments  on  his 
"Journey  to  the  Western  Islands." 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  utility  of  reading 
history  being  made; — Johnson.  "We  must  con- 
ader  how  very  little  history  there  is ;  I  mean  real 
anthentick  history  ',  That  certain  kings  reigned, 
and  certain  battles  were  fought,  we  can  depend  upon 
as  true ;  but  all  the  colouring,  all  the  pliilosophy  of 
history  is  conjecture."  BoswEi.i..  "Then,  sir,  you 
would  redui-e  all  history  to  no  better  than  an  alma- 
nack', a  mere  chronological  series  of  remarkable 
events."  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  must  at  that  time  have 
been  employed  upon  his  history,  of  which  he  pub- 
U.shed  the  first  volume  in  the  following  year,  was 
present ;  but  did  not  step  forth  in  defence  of  that 
qiecies  of  writing.  He  probably  did  not  like  to  tru^t 
himself  with  Johnson  \ 

Jofan-son  observed,  that  the  force  of  our  early  habits 
was  so  great,  that  though  reason  approved,  nay, 
ifaougli  our  senses  relished  a  different  course,  almost 
eiery  man  returned  to  them.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  »ny  observation  upon  human  nature  better  founded 
than  this ;  and  in  many  cases,  it  is  a  very  painful 
truth ;  for  where  early  habits  have  been  mean  and 
wretched,  the  joy  and  elevation  resulting  from  better 
modes  of  life  must  be  damped  by  the  gloomy  con- 

r.  by  Mr. 


■  idcufr,  p.a23_8oswEl 
TOL.  111. 
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sdousness  of  being  under  an  almost  inevitable  doom 
to  sink  back  into  a  situation  which  we  recollect  with 
disgust.  It  surely  may  be  prevented,  by  constant 
attention  and  unremitting  exertion  to  establish  con- 
trary habits  of  superiour  efficacy. 

"  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  the  common  question, 
whether  it  was  pernicious  in  its  effects,  having  been 
introduced : — Johnson.  "  As  to  this  matter,  which 
has  been  very  much  contested,  I  myself  am  of  opinion, 
that  more  influence  has  been  ascribed  to  *  The  Beggar's 
Opera'  than  if  in  reality  ever  had  ;  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  man  was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  being 
present  at  its  representation.  At  the  same  time  I 
do  not  deny  that  it  may  have  some  influence,  by 
making  the  character  of  a  rogue  familiar,  and  in  some 
degree  pleasing  ^''  Then  collecting  himself,  as  it 
were,  to  give  a  heavy  stroke :  "  There  is  in  it  such  a 
labqfactation  of  all  principles  as  may  be  injurious  to 
morality." 

While  he  pronounced  this  response,  we  sat  in  a 
comical  sort  of  restraint,  smotheri^^Ja  laugh,  which 
we  were  afraid  might  burst  out.  In  his  Life  of  Gay, 
he  has  been  still  more  decisive  as  to  the  inefficiency 
of  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  in  corrupting  society. 
But  I  have  ever  thought  somewhat  differently  ;  for, 
indeed,  not  only  are  the  gaiety  and  heroism  of  a 
highwayman  very  captivating  to  a  youthful  imagi- 
nation, but  the  arguments  for  adventurous  depredation 
are  so  plausible,  the  allusions  so  lively,  and  the  con- 

*  A  very  eminent  physician,  whose  discernment  is  as  acute  and  penetrating  in 
judging  of  the  human  character  as  it  is  in  his  own  profession,  remarked  once  at 
a  club  where  I  was,  that  a  lively  young  man,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  without 
money,  would  hardly  resist  a  solidtatioii  from  his  mistress  to  go  upon  the  high- 
way,  immediately  after  being  present  at  the  representation  of  *'  The  Beggar's 
Opera.**  I  have  been  told  of  an  ingenious  observation  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that 
''The  Beggar's  Opera  may,  perhaps,  have  sometimes  increased  the  number  of 
highwaymen :  but  that  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  refining  that  doss  of 
men,  making  them  less  ferocious,  more  polite,  in  short,  more  like  gentlemeo." 
Upon  this  Mr.  Courtenay  Maid,  that  '^  Gay  was  the  Orpheus  of  highwa3rmen.'* 

— BOSWELL. 
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trasts  with  the  ordinary  and  more  painful  modes  of 
actiuiring  property  are  so  artfully  displayed,  that  it 
requires  a  cool  and  strong  judgment  to  resist  so  im- 
poeiug  an  aggregate :  yet,  I  own,  I  should  be  very 
Borry  to  have  "  The  Beggar's  Opera"  suppressed ; 
for  there  is  in  it  so  much  of  real  London  life,  so 
much  brilliant  wit,  and  such  a  variety  of  airs,  which, 
&um  early  association  of  ideas,  engag;e,  soothe,  and 
enliven  the  mind,  that  no  performance  which  the 
theatre  exhibits  delights  me  more. 

The  late  "  worlhy"  Duke  of  Queensbury',  as  TTiom- 
Boo,  in  his  "  Seasons,"  justly  characterizes  him,  told 
me,  that  when  Gay  showed  him  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera,'"  his  grace's  observation  was,  "  This  is  a  very 
odd  thing.  Gay  ;  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  either  a  very 
good  thing,  or  a  very  bad  thing."  it  proved  theformer, 
beyond  the  wannest  expectations  of  the  authour,  or 
his  friends.  Mr.  Cambridge,  however,  showed  us 
to-day,  that  there  was  good  reason  enough  to  doubt 
concerning  its  success.  He  was  told  by  Quin,  that 
during  the  first  night  of  its  appearance  it  was  long  in 
a  very  dubious  state  ;  that  there  was  a  disposition  to 
damn  it,  and  that  it  was  saved  by  the  song, 


"  Oh  potidei  wi'U  :   be  not  kvctc  I" 

the  audience  being  much  affected  by  the  innocent 
looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to  those  two  lines, 
which  exhibit  at  once  a  painful  and  ridiculous  image, 


Quin  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it,  that  he  re- 
fiised  the  part  of  Captain  Macheath,  and  gave  it  to 


'  [Th«  thiid  Duke  nrQucmsburj',  and  Mcond  Duhv  of  Dorrr:  ihc 
a«T  Md  nMOUoa.     Be  dJHl  id  UTC,  <"  ilw  SOth  jew  of  his  >gc.— 1 
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Walker,  who  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  grave  ^ 
yet  aniitiated  performance  of  it 

We  talked  of  a  young  gentleman's  marriage  ^  with 
an  eminent  singer,  and  his  determination  that  she 
should  no  longer  sing  in  publick,  though  his  father 
was.  very  earnest  she  should,  because  her  talents  would 
be  liberally  rewarded,  so  as  to  make  her  a  good  fortune. 
It  was  questioned  whether  the  young  gentleman  who 
had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world,  but  was  blest  widi 
very  uncommon  talents,  was  not  foolishly  delicate,  or 
foolishly  proud>  and  his  father  truly  rational  without 
being  mean.  Johnson,  with  all  the  high  spirit  of  a 
Roman  senator,  exclaimed,  *^  He  resolved  wisely  and 
nobly  to  be  sure.  He  is  a  brave  man.  Would  not 
a  gentleman  be  disgraced  by  having  his  wife  singing 
publickly  for  hire  ?  No,  sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
here  ♦  ♦  ^" 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modem  politicks  of  this 
country,  as  entirely  devoid  pf  all  principle  of  whatever 
kind.  "  Politicks,"  said  he,  "  are  now  nothing  more 
than  means  of  rising  in  the  world. .  ;»With  this  sole 
view  do  men  engage  in  politicks,  and  their  whole 
conduct  proceeds  upon  it^  How  different  in  that 
respect  is  the  state  of  the  nation  now  from  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  during  the 


>  [The  gravity  of  the  perfoimancs  of  Macheath  seems  a  strange  merit. Ed.] 

«  [This,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Sherida&*s  refund  to  allow  his  wife 
to  sing  in  publia  He  rsinging  at  Oxford,  at  the  installation  of  Lord  North, 
as  chancellor,  in  1773,  was  put  on  the  footing  of  obliging  his  lordship  and  the 
university ;  and  when,  on  that  occasion,  several  degrees  were  conferred  ^^  Ao- 
noru  causa^**  Lord  North  observed,  that  Sheridan's  degree  should  be  '<  uxoris 
causa."* — Hall.] 

3  [An  indelicate  allusion  is  here  omitted. — ^Ed.] 

4  [In  those  troublesome  times  men  were  contending  tat  fundamental  princi^kM^ 
and  were  always  zealous,  and  sometimes  disinterested  in  proportion  to  the  gicat- 
ness  of  the  public  stoke ;  but  since  the  Revolution,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  principles  of  our  constitution  are  so  geoerally 
admitted,  that  little  is  left  to  be  contested  for,  except  the  hands  by  which  afifaiis 
shall  be  administered :  in  such  junctures,  politics  must  become  more  of  a 
profcMum^  in  which  men  will  seek  personal  advancement,  than  when  their  private 
feelings  were  mixed  up  with  questions  of  vital  public  importance.— £o.] 
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Usurpation,  and  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Hudibras  affords  a  strong 
proof  how  much  hold  political  principles  had  then 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  in  Hudibras  a 
great  deal  of  bullion  which  will  always  last.  Bnt  to 
be  Kure  the  brightest  strokes  of  hia  wit  owed  their 
force  to  the  impression  of  the  characters,  which  was 
iiIKiu  men's  minds  at  the  time;  to  their  knowing 
them,  at  table  and  in  the  street;  in  short,  being  fa- 
miliar with  them  ;  and  above  all,  to  his  satire  being 
directed  against  those  whom  a  little  while  before  they 
had  liated  and  feared.  The  nation  in  general  has 
ever  been  loyal,  has  been  at  all  times  attached  to  the 
monarch,  though  a  few  daring  rebels  have  been  won- 
derfully powerful  for  a  time.  The  murder  of  Charles 
the  First  was  undoubtedly  not  committed  with  the 
approbation  or  consent  of  the  people.  Had  that  been 
the  case,  parliament  would  not  have  ventured  to  con- 
eigo  the  regicides  to  their  deserved  punishment '. 
And  we  know  what  exuberance  of  joy  there  was  when 
Charles  the  Second  was  restored.  If  Charles  the 
Second  had  bent  all  his  mind  to  it,  had  made  it  hie 
sole  object,  he  might  have  lieeu  as  absolute  as  Louis 
the  Fourteenth ''."  A  gentleman  observed  he  would 
have  done  no  harm  if  he  had.  Johnsox,  "  Why, 
sir,  absolute  princes  seldom  do  any  harm.  But  they 
who  are  governed  by  them  are  governed  by  chance. 
There  is  no  security  for  good  government."  Cam- 
bridge. "There  have  been  many  sad   victims  to 

>  [The  Editor  concurs  in  Johnmra  apiaion  m  la  thv  fad  ,-  but  il  secmi  (D 
hUn,  lb»t  ibc  prBof  adducud  is  ictj  [ndiuive,  foi  if  (be  execution  of  the  rcgicida 
prOTCS  ani  lUtcoflhcpublicmind,  lurelf  (hg execution  of  iheking  himaelf  might 
be  Educed  to  pntTc  anoUter.—Eo.] 

■  [Did  Dr.  Johnson  forget  the  power  of  ihe  public  pune,  placed  in  ihe  hRodi 
■f  the  buuie  of  commons,  and  all  [he  nrta,  intrigues,  and  violence  which  Chirla 
ad  hi*  minimets  tried,  and  ined  in  vain  to  evade,  oi  resist  that  control  ?  Did 
tu  Mho  torf^  thai  Uiere  were  JHriM  in  that  teign  ?  a  jury  might  occasiooally  be 
p^kcd  er  intimidBUd,  but  there  still  verejiirici.' — Eu.] 
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absolute  government."  Johnson.  "So,  rir,  have 
there  been  to  popular  factions."  Boswell.  "  The 
question  is,  which  is  worst,  one  wild  beast  or  many?" 

Johnson  praised  "  The  Spectator,"  particularly  the 
character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He  said,  **  Sir 
Roger  did  not  die  a  violent  death,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally fancied.  He  was  not  killed ;  he  died  only 
because  others  were  to  die,  and  because  his  death 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Addison  for  some  very 
fine  writing.  We  have  the  example  of  Cervantes 
making  Don  Quixote  die.  I  never  could  see  why 
Sir  Roger  is  represented  as  a  little  cracked.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  story  of  the  widow  was  intended 
to  have  something  superinduced  upon  it;  but  the 
superstructure  did  not  come." 

Somebody  found  fault  with  writing  verses  in  a 
dead  language,  maintaining  that  they  were  merely 
arrangements  of  so  many  words,  and  laughed  at  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  sending 
forth  collections  of  them  not  only  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  even  in  Syriack,  Arabick,  and  other  more 
unknown  tongues.  Johnson.  "  I  would  have  as 
many  of  these  as  possible ;  I  would  have  verses  in 
^iverY  language  that  there  are  the  means  of  acquiring. 
Nobody  imagines  that  an  university  is  to  have  at 
once  two  hundred  poets:  but  it  should  be  able  to 
show  two  hundred  scholars.  Pieresc's  death  was 
lamented,  I  think,  in  forty  languages.  And  I  would 
have  had  at  every  coronation,  and  every  death  of  a 
king,  every  Gaudium^  and  every  Luctus,  university- 
verses,  in  as  many  languages  as  can  be  acquired.  I 
would  have  the  world  to  be  thus  told,  *  Here  is  a 
school  where  every  thing  may  be  learnt.* " 

Having  set  out  next  day  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  and  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Temple, 
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at  Mambead,  in  Devonshire,  and  not  liaviug  returned 
lu  town  till  the  second  of  May,  I  did  not  see  Dr. 
Johnson  for  a  considerable  time,  and  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  my  stay  in  London  kept  very  imper- 
fetl  notes  of  his  conversation,  which  had  I  according 
to  my  usual  custom  written  out  at  large  soon  after 
the  time,  nnich  might  have  been  preserved,  which  is 
now  irretrievably  lost.  I  can  now  only  record  some 
particular  scenes,  and  a  few  fragnients  of  his  memo- 
rahilia.  But  to  make  some  amends  for  my  relaxation 
of  diligeuce  ic  one  respect,  I  can  present  my  readers 
with  arguments  upon  two  law  cases,  with  which  he 
fkvoured  me'. 

On  Saturday,  the  sixth  of  May,  we  dined  by  our- 
selves at  the  Mitre,  and  be  dictated  to  me  [an  argu- 
ment, which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix],  to  obviate 
the  complaint  already  mentioned  %  which  had  been 
made  in  tlie  form  of  an  action  in  the  court  of  session 
by  Dr.  Memis,  of  Aberdeen,  that  in  the  same  trans- 
lation of  a  charter  in  which  p/it/xiciaiis  were  inen- 
tnoed,  he  was  called  doctor  of  medicine. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  consulted  him  upon  a 
cause,  Paterson  and  others  against  Alexander  and 
aihers,  which  bad  been  decided  by  a  casting  vote  in 
the  court  of  session,  determining  that  the  corporation 
of  Stirling  was  corrupt,  and  setting  aside  the  election 
of  some  of  their  officers,  because  it  was  proved  that 
three  of  the  leading  men  who  influenced  the  majority 
bad  entered  into  an  unjustifiable  compact,  of  which, 
however,  the  majority  were  ignorant.  He  dictated 
to  me,  after  a  little  consideration,  some  sentences 
upon  tbe  subject  [which  will  also  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.] 


■  I  Mom  icodcn.  it  !■  sntpccud,  w 
Ed.) 


>i  [liiiitt  itic  compifnuiiioii  odcijiiate. — 
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This,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  very  nioe  case ;  hvkt 
the  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  house  of  lords. 

On  Monday,  May  8,  we  went  together  and  visited 
the  mansions  of  Bedlam.  I  had  been  informed  that 
he  had  once  been  there  before  with  Mr.  Wedder- 
bume  (now  Lord  Loughborough),  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
Mr.  Foote ;  and  I  had  heard  Foote  give  a  very  en- 
tertaining account  of  Johnson's  happening  to  have 
his  attention  arrested  by  a  man  who  was  very  fiirioiis, 
and  who,  while  beating  his  straw,  supposed  it  was 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whom  he  was  punidi- 
ing  for  his  cruelties  in  Scotland,  in  1746  \  There 
was  nothing  peculiarly  remarkable  this  day ;  but  the 
general  contemplation  of  insanity  was  very  affecting. 
I  accompanied  him  home,  and  dined  and  drank  tea 
with  him. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours  %  distinguished 
for  knowing  an  uncommon  variety  of  miscellaneous 
articles  both  in  antiquities  and  polite  literature,  he 
observed,  "You  know,  sir,  he  runs  about  with  little 
weight  upon  his  mind.'*  And  talking  of  another 
very  ingenious  gentleman  \  who  from  the  warmth  of 
his  temper  was  at  variance  with  many  of  his  ac« 
quaintance,  and  wished  to  avoid  them,  he  said,  "  Sir, 
he  leads  the  life  of  an  outlaw." 

On  Friday,  May  12,  as  he  had  been  so  good  as  to 
assign  me  a  room  in  his  house,  where  I  might  sleep 
occasionally,  when  I  happened  to  sit  with  him  to  a 


1  My  very  honourable  friend,  Geneial  Sir  George  Howard,  who  lenred  in  Urn 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  has  assured  me  that  the  crudtieB  were  not  im- 
putable to  his  royal  highness. — Bos  well.  [On  the  morning  of  the  batde  of 
CuUoden,  Lord  George  Murray,  the  chief  of  the  Pretender*8  atafl^  inaed^  an 
order  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  royal  forces.  The  Jacobites  affected  to  say  that 
this  was  the  act  of  the  individual,  and  not  of  the  prince  or  his  party ;  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  such  a  general  order  was  given,  and  that  it  was  the  excuse,  if  not 
the  cause,  of  the  seTcrities  which  followed  the  battle  on  the  part  of  the  CQpqucrois. 
—Ed.] 

«  [Probably  Dr.  Percy Ed.] 

3  [No  doubt  Mr.  George  Steevens.— Ed.] 


late  liutir,  1  took  |>oBsession  of  it  this  iiiglit,  found 
every  thing  in  excellent  order,  and  was  attended  by 
honest  Francis  with  n  inoRt  civil  assiduity.  I  asked 
Johnson  whether  1  might  go  to  a  consultation  with 
another  lawyer  upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared  to  ine 
to  be  doing  work  as  much  in  my  way,  as  if  an  artisan 
should  work  on  the  day  appropriated  for  religious 
rest.  Johnson.  "AVliy,  sir,  when  you  are  of  con- 
fiequenee  enough  to  oppose  the  practice  of  consulting 
upon  Sunday,  you  should  do  it:  but  you  may  go 
now.  It  is  not  criminal,  though  it  is  not  what  one 
should  do,  who  is  anxious  fur  tlie  preservation  and 
increase  of  piety,  to  which  a  jieculiar  observance  of 
Sunday  is  a  great  help.  The  distinction  is  clear 
.betweeu  what  is  of  moral  and  what  is  of  ritual 
obligation '." 
I 

■'TO  MRS.  TURALE. 

"laihflUy,  1770. 
"  I  wish  I  couUl  say  or  send  any  tiling  to  divert  you ;  but  I 
have  done  nothing,  and  seen  nothing.  I  dined  one  day  with 
Pm>I),  and  yesterday  with  Airs.  Southwells'-,  and  calle<l  on 
Ccmgteve'.  Mr.  Twiss,  hearing  that  you  talked  of  despoiling 
his  book  of  tl)e  Rne  print,  ban  sent  you  a  copy  to  frame.  He 
h  going  to  Ireland,  and  I  have  given  him  letters  to  Dr.  Leland 
and  Mr.  Fnlkner*. 

"  Mr.  M[ontagu]  h  90  ill  that  the  lady  is  not  visible;  but 
yesterday  I  had  1  know  not  how  much  kiss  of  Mrs.  Abington, 
anti  very  good  looks  from  Jliss  *•*«*',  the  maid  of  honour. 
*'  Boawell  has  made  me  promise  not  to  go  to  Oxford  till  he 
IcBvea  London ;  I  had  no  great  reason  for  haste,  and  therefore 
might  as  well  gratify  a  friend.  I  am  always  proud  and  pleased 
to  have  my  company  desired.  Boswell  would  have  thought 
roy  absence  a  loss,  and  I  know  not  who  else  would  liave  con- 
lidered  my  presence  as  profit.  He  has  entere<i  liimself  at  the 
Temple,  and  I  joined  in  his  bond.     He  is  to  plead  before  the 

■  Sec  mtt,  yfA.u.p.  74.  304,  and  toL  lii.  p.  10 — En.] 

'  See  anlr,  Tol  ii.  p.  IBS.— Ed.1 

1  Sec  poiU  22d  Much,  177G.— Go] 

•  Geo^c  Faulkcoer,  tbe  cclebrouil  psintcc. — Ed.) 
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lordSj  and  hopes  very  nearly  to  gain  the  cost  of  his  journey. 
He  lives  much  with  his  friend  Paoli,  who  says,  a  man  must  see 
Wales  to  enjoy  England. 

''  The  book  which  is  now  most  read^  but  which,  as  far  as  I 
have  gone,  is  but  dull,  is  Gray's  Letters,  prefixed  by  Mr.  Mason 
to  his  poems.  I  have  borrowed  mine,  land  therefore  cannot 
lend  it^  and  I  can  hardly  recommend  the  purchase  ^ 

*'  I  have  offended ;  and,  what  is  stranger,  have  justly  offended 
the  nation  of  Rasay.  If  they  could  come  hither,  they  would  be 
as  fierce  as  the  Americans.  Rasat/  has  written  to  Boswell  an 
account  of  the  injury  done  him,  by  representing  his  home  as 
subordinate  to  that  of  Dunvegan.  Boswell  has  his  letter,  and  I 
believe  copied  my  answer.  I  have  appeased  him,  if  a  degraded 
chief  can  possibly  be  appeased ;  but  it  will  be  thirteen  days— 
days  of  resentment  and  discontent — before  my  recantation  can 
reach  him.  Many  a  dirk  will  imagination,  during  that  interval, 
fix  in  my  heart.  I  really  question  if  at  this  time  my  life  would 
not  be  in  danger,  if  distance  did  not  secure  it. 

<'  Boswell  will  find  his  way  to  Streatham  before  he  goes,  and 
will  detail  this  great  affair.  I  would  have  come  on  Saturday, 
but  that  I  am  engaged  to  do  Dr.  Lawrence  a  little  service  on 
Sunday.  Which  day  shall  I  come  next  week  ?  I  hope  you  will 
be  well  enough  to  see  me  often." 

On  Saturday^  May  13, 1  breakfasted  with  him  by 
invitation,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie,  a 
Scotch  advocate,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Hon.  Colonel  (now  General)  Edward  Stop- 
ford*,  brother  to  Lord  Courtown,  who  was  desirous 
of  being  introduced  to  him.  His  tea  and  rolls  and 
butter,  and  whole  breakfast  apparatus,  were  all  in 
such  decorum,  and  his  behaviour  was  so  courteous, 
that  Colonel  Stopford  was  quite  surprised,  and  won- 
dered at  his  having  heard  so  much  said  of  Johnson's 
slovenliness  and  roughness.  I  have  preserved  nothing 
of  what  passed,  except  that  Crosbie  pleased  him  much 
by  talking  learnedly  of  alchymy,  as  to  which  Johnson 

>  [Nothing  but  a  strong  ptejudioe  could  have  made  Johnson  thus  speak  of 
those  very  entertaining  letters. — Ed.] 

<  [Second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Courtown ;  bom  1732 ;  a  major-general  in 
1782.— Ed.] 
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was  not  a  positive  unbeliever,  but  rather  tieligbted 
in  considering  what  progress  had  actually  been  made 
in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  what  near  approaches 
there  had  been  to  the  making  of  gold ;  and  told  us 
that  it  was  aifinned  that  a  persou  in  the  Russian  do- 
mioions  bad  discovered  the  secret,  but  died  without 
revealing  it,  as  imagining  it  would  be  prejudicial  to 
society.  He  added,  that  it  was  not  impossible  but  it 
■night  in  time  be  generally  known. 

It  being  asked  whether  it  was  reasonable  for  a  man 
to  be  angry  at  another  whom  a  woman  had  preferred 
lo  hiui  ?  Johnson.  "  I  do  not  see,  sir,  that  it  is 
reasonable  for  a  man  to  be  augry  at  another,  whom  a  i 
woman  has  preferred  to  him :  but  angry  he  is,  no 
doubt ;  and  he  is  loth  to  be  angry  at  himself." 

Before  setting  out  for  Scotland  on  the  23d,  I  was 
frequeutly  in  his  company  at  different  places,  but 
duriug  this  jieriod  have  recorded  only  two  remarks; 
one  concerning  Garrick :  "  He  has  not  Latin  enough. 
He  finds  out  the  Latin  by  the  meaning  rather  than 
the  meaning  by  the  Latin,"  And  another  concern- 
ing writers  of  travels,  who,  he  observed,  "  were  more 
defective  than  any  other  writers," 

I  passed  many  hours  witli  him  on  the  17th,  of  , 
which  I  find  all  my  memorial  is,  "  much  laughing."    , 
It  should  seem  he  had  that  day  been  in  a  humour  for 
jocularity  and  merriment,  and  upon  such  occasions  I 
Dever  knew  a  man  laugh  more  heartily.     We  may 
suppose  that  the  high  relish  of  a  state  so  different 
from  his  habitual  gloom  produced  more  than  ordi- 
nary exertions  of  that  distinguishing  faculty  of  man, 
which  has  puzzled  philosophers  so  much  to  explain,  ] 
Johnson's  laugh  was  as  remarkable  as  any  circum-  J 
stance  in  his  manner.      It  was  a  kind  of  good-hu- 
moured   growl.      Tom    Davies   described    it    drolly 
enough  :  "  He  laughs  like  a  rhinoceros.'" 
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**  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

«*  2l»t  May.  1775. 
'^Dear  8IR^ — I  have  an  old  amanuensis  in  great  distress  ^ 
I  have  given  what  I  think  I  can  give^  and  begged  till  I  cannot 
tell  where  to  beg  again.  I  put  into  his  hands  this  morning 
four  guineas.  If  you  could  coUe^  three  guineas  more^  it  would 
dear  him  from  his  present  difficulty.  I  am^  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  ''  Sam.  Johnson." 

["TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

«  22d  May,  1776. 

**  One  thing  or  other  still  hinders  me^  besides^  perhaps^  what 

is  the  great  hindrance^  that  I  have  no  great  mind  to  go,     Bos- 

irell  went  away  at  two  this  morning.     LQangton^  I  suppose 

goes  this  week.     B[^oswell^  got  two-and-forty  guineas  in  fees 

while  he  was  here.     He  has,  by  his  wife's  persuasion  and  mine, 

taken  down  a  present  for  his  mother-in-law. 

•  ••••• 

*'  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  read  Boswell's  joumaL  Is  it  not 
a  merry  piece  ?     There  is  much  in  it  about  poor  me. 

''Do  not  buy  C v-'s*  travels,   they  are  duller  than 

T 's '.    W *  is  too  fond  of  words,  but  you  may 

read  him.  I  shall  take  care  that  Adair's  account  of  America 
may  be  sent  you,  for  I  shall  have  it  of  my  own. 

''  Beatde  has  called  once  to  see  me.  He  lives  grand  at  the 
archbishop's."] 

« TO  JiiMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  27th  May,  I775. 
''  Dear  sir, — I  make  no  doubt  but  you   are  now  safely 
lodged  in  your  own  habitation,  and  have  told  all  your  adven- 
tures to  Mrs.  Boswell  and  Miss  Veronica.     Pray  teach  Veronica 
to  love  me.     Bid  her  not  mind  mamma. 

*'  Mrs.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been  very  much  disordered, 
but  I  hope  is  grown  well.  Mr.  Langton  went  yesterday  to 
Lincolnshire,  and  has  invited  Nicolaida  *  to  follow  him.     Beau- 

*  [He  had  written  to  Mn.  Thrale  the^day  before.  <^  Peyton  and  Macbean 
are  both  Btanring,  and  I  cannot  keep  them.*' — LetL  v.  L  p.  218.— £d»] 

<  [F^bably  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor.— Ed.] 

>  [Probably  ^«  Travels  through  Spam  and  Portu^  in  1772  and  1776,  by 
Richard  Twiss,  Esq."_ED.] 

4  [Probably  ^^  Cursory  Remarks  made  in  a  Tour  through  some  of  the  Northern 
Parts  of  Europe,  by  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  jun." — Ed.] 

5  A  learned  Greek. — Boswell.  [Mr.  Langton  was  an  enthusiast  about 
Greek Ed.] 
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clerk  ulks  of  going  to  Bath.     I  am.  to  set  out  on  Montlay  ;  eo 
ihere  is  nothing  but  dispersion. 

''  I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's  entertaining  sheets,  but  must 
stay  till  I  come  hack  Tor  more,  be^^use  it  will  be  inconvenient 
to  send  them  after  nie.in  my  vagrant  state. 

"  I  promised  Mrs-  Macaulay  '  that  I  would  try  to  serve  lier 
scm  at  Oxford.  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  nor  am  unwilling  to 
perform  it.  If  tliey  desire  to  give  him  an  English  education, 
it  should  be  considered  whether  they  cannot  send  him  for  a  year 
or  two  to  an  English  school.  If  he  cornea  immediately  from 
Scotland,  he  can  nuke  no  figure  in  our  Universities.  The  schools 
in  the  north,  I  believe,  are  cheap  ;  and  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  were  eminently  good. 

"  There  are  two  little  books  published  by  the  Foulis,  Tele- 
machus  and  CoUins's  Poems,  each  a  shilling  ;  I  would  be  glad 
.    to  have  them. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  does 
not  love  me.  You  see  what  perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how 
little  fit  to  be  trusted  with  feudal  estates.  When  she  mends  and 
loves  me,  there  may  be  more  hope  of  her  daughters. 

"  I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my  friends  by  name,  because 
1  would  be  loth  to  leave  any  out  in  the  enumeration.  Tell 
them,  OS  you  see  them,  how  well  I  speak  of  Scotch  politeness,  and 
Scotch  hospitality,  and  Scotch  beauty,  and  of  every  thing  Scotch, 
but  Scotch  oat-cakes  and  Scotch  prejudices. 

"  Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Rasa;/,  and  the  decision  relating 
to  Sir  Allan  '.  I  am,  my  dearest  sir,  with  great  aiTcetion,  your 
moat  obliged  and  most  humble  servant,       "  Sam.  Jounson." 

[In  the  latter  end  of  May  he  set  out  on  what  he  Ed. 
called  "his  annual  ramble  into  the  middle  counties," 
of  which  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  give  a  kind  of 
journal.  He  had,  it  seems,  previous  to  his  departure, 
a  kind  of  fit,  which,  as  well  as  Mr.  Thrale's  care  for 
fats  personal  appearance,  he  thus  notices  :] 

["TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"  Lnndon,  2Slh  SIbj,  1778.      LeUert, 
"  The  fit  was  a  sudden  faintness,  such  as  I  have  had  I  know  wil.  i.  p. 

822. 

'  Wife  of  the  Revcrmd  Sir.  Kenneth  MacauUj-,  anlhour  of"  The  Hiatorj 
oTSl  KSda."— Boa  well, 

>  A  Uwmil  taziieA  on  bj  Sir  Attan  Marlenii,  chief  of  bii  clui,  to  reearer 
Cdtoinpu-U  of  his  family  ealalca  fiDia  the  Duke  of  Atgyte — BoswEi 


I 
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Letters,   not  how  often  ;  no  hann  came  of  it,  and  all  is  well.     I  cannot 

^  i»  P-  go  [^to  Oxford]  till  Saturday,  and  then  go  I  will  if  I  can.     My 

clothes,  Mr.  Thrale  says,  must  be  made  like  other  people's,  and 


they  are  gone  to  the  tailor's." 


**  Oxford,  Ut  June,  1775. 


P.  223.  *'  I  did  not  make  the  epitaph  ^  before  last  night,  and  this 
morning  I  have  found  it  too  long ;  I  send  it  to  you  as  it  is  to 
pacify  you,  and  will  make  it  shorter  *  *.  Don't  suppose  that 
I  live  here  as  we  live  at  Streatham.  I  went  this  morning  to 
the  chapel  at  six,  and  if  I  were  to  stay  would  try  to  conform  to 
all  wholesome  rules  *  *.  Mr.  Coulson  ^  is  well,  and  still  willing 
to  keep  me,  but  I  delight  not  in  being  long  here.  Mr.  Smollett, 
of  Loch-Lomond',  and  his  lady  have  been  here— we  were  glad 
to  meet" 

", .     . .  "  6th  June,  1773. 

P.  226.  ''  Such  is  the  uncertainty  ofa\\  human  things,  that  Mr.  [Coul- 
son] has  quarrelled  with  me.  He  says  I  raise  the  laugh  upon 
him,  and  he  is  an  independent  man,  and  all  he  has  is  his  own, 
and  he  is  not  used  to  such  things.  And  so  I  shall  have  no  more 
good  of  C^oulson],  of  whom  I  never  had  any  goodlnit  flattery, 

which  my  dear  mistress  knows  I  can  have  at  home. 

♦  ♦  *  « "  •  » 

"  Here  I  am,  and  how  to  get  away  I  do  not  see,  for  the 
power  of  departure,  otherwise  than  in  a  post-chaise,  depends 
upon  accidental  vacancies  in  passing  coaches,  of  which  all  but 
one  in  a  week  pass  tlirough  this  place  at  three  in  the  morning. 
After  that  one  I  have  sent,  but  with  little  hope ;  yet  I  shall  be 
*  very  unwilling  to  stay  here  another  week." 

^      *<  [Oxford],  7th  June,  1775. 
P.  229.        "  C^oulson]  and  I  am  pretty  well  again.     I  grudge  the  cost 
of  going  to  Lichfield — Prank  and  I — in  a  post-chaise — yet  I  think 
of  thundering  away  to-morrow.     So  you  will  write  your  next 
dear  letter  to  Lichfield." 

*<  Lichfield,  1 0th  June,  1775. 
P.  230.        "  ^^  Thursday  I  took  a  post-chaise,  and  intended  to  have 
passed  a  day  or  two  at  Birmingham,  but  Hector  had  company 

>  [On  Mrs.  Salisbury.— Ed.] 

«  [Mr.  Coulson,  of  University  College.    See  aniCj  p.  159. Ed.] 

»  [See  ani€,  p.  00.— Ed.] 
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in  hi*  bouse,  and  I  went  on  to  Lichfield,  where  I  know  not  how  I 
long  1  ihall  stay."  *" 

"  LichReld,  llth  Jutrn,  ms. 
"  Lady  Smith  is  s«f  tied  here  at  Inat,  and  sees  company  in  her  v 
new  house.  1  went  on  Saturday.  Poor  Lucy  Porter  has  her 
liand  in  a  bag,  so  unnbled  by  the  gout  tliat  she  cannot  dress 
herweif.  I  go  every  day  to  Stowehill :  both  the  sisters  '  are  now 
at  home.  I  sent  Mrs.  Aston  a  '  Taxation  •,'  and  sent  it  to  no- 
body  else,  and  Lucy  borrowed  it.  Mrs.  Aston,  since  that, 
inquired  by  a  messenger  when  I  was  expected.  '  I  can  tell 
nothing  about  it,'  said  Lucy  :  '  when  he  is  to  be  here,  1  suppoae 
**r  II  know,'  Every  body  remembers  you  all.  You  left  a  good 
impression  behind  you.  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same  at  [^Lewes]. 
Do  not  make  them  speeches.  Unusual  compliments,  to  which 
there  is  no  stated  and  prescriptive  answer,  embarraas  the  feeble 
who  do  not  know  what  to  say,  and  disgust  the  wise,  who,  know- 
ing them  to  be  false,  suspect  them  to  be  hypocritical.  *  *  * 
You  never  told  me,  and  I  omitted  to  inquire,  how  you  were  en- 
tertained by  Boswell's  '  Journal.'  One  would  tliink  the  man 
had  been  hired  to  be  a  spy  upon  me ;  he  was  very  diligent, 
and  caught!^opportunities  of  writing  from  time  to  time.  You 
may  now  conceive  yourself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
expedition.     Folks  want  me  to  go  to  Italy,  but  I  say  you  are 


1 


"  I-ichfidd,  l3Lh  .Tunc,  I7T.^. 

"  1  now  write  from  Mrs.  Cobb's,  where  t  have  had  custard,  p.  254. 
Nothing  consiilerable  hits  happened  since  I  wrote,  only  I  am 
■orry  to  see  &Iiss  Porter  so  t):id,  and  I  am  not  plea-sed  to  find 
that,  after  a  very  comfortable  intermission,  the  old  flatulence 
distressed  me  again  last  night.  '  The  world  is  full  of  ups  and 
downs,'  as,  I  think,  I  told  you  once  before. 

"  Lichfield  ia  full  of  bor-clubs.  The  ladies  have  one  for  their 
own  sex.  They  have  incorporated  themselves  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Amicable  Society  ;  and  pay  each  twopence  a  week 
to  the  box.  Any  woman  who  can  produce  the  weekly  twopence 
is  admitted  to  the  society  ;  and  when  any  of  the  poor  sidiscribers 
is  in  want,  she  has  six  shillings  a  week ;  and,  I  think,  when 
•he  dies  five  pounds  are  given  to  her  children.     Lucy  is  not 


Ed. 
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one,  nor  Mrs.  Cobb.  The  subscribers  are  always  qiuurrelling ; 
and  every  now  and  then,  a  lady,  in  a  fume,  withdraws  her 
name ;  but  they  are  an  hundred  pounds  beforehand. 

^^  Mr.  Green  has  got  a  cast  of  Shakspeare,  which  he  holds  to 
be  a  very  exact  resemblance. 

''  There  is  great  lamentation  here  for  the  death  of  €oL  Lucy 
is  of  opinion  that  he  was  wonderfully  handsome. 

"  Boswell  is  a  favourite,  but  he  has  lost  ground  since  I  told 
them  that  he  is  married,  and  all  hope  is  over."]] 

^®-  [The  history  of  Mrs.  Williams  belongs  so  inse- 

parably to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  Editor  can- 
not omit  here  inserting  the  following  letter,  relating 
to  a  small  annuity,  which  the  charity  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu had  secured  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  long  afterwards  a  subject  of  ac- 
knowledgment from  Dr.  Johnson^to  that  lady.] 

["  MRS.  WILLIASfS  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

<'  Johnwrn^B-court,  26t^uiie,  177& 
Mont.  **  Madam, — Often  have  I  heard  of  generosity,  oenevolence, 
MS.  and  compassion,  but  never  have  I  known  or  experienced  the 
reality  of  those  virtues,  till  diis  joyful  morning,  when  I  received 
the  honour  of  your  moet  tender  and  affectionate  letter  with  itB 
most  welcome  contents.  Madam,  I  may  with  truth  say,  I  have 
not  words  to  express  my  gratitude  as  I  ought  to  a  lady,  whose 
bounty  has,  by  anmct  of  benevolence,  doubled  my  income,  and 
whose  tender,  compassionate  assurance  has  removed  the  future 
anxiety  of  trusting  to  chance,  the  terror  of  which  only  could 
have  prompted  me  to  stand  a  publick  can^date  for  Mr.  Hethe* 
rington's  bounty.  May  my  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  be  ac- 
cepted by  you,  and  may  the  Author  of  all  good  bless  and  long 
continue  a  life,  whose  shining  virtues  are  so  conspicuous  and 
exemplary,  is  the  most  ardent  prayer  of  her  who  is,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  madam,  your  most  devoted,  truly  obliged,  and 
obedient  humble  servant,  "  Anna  Williams."] 


[The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  it  does  not  belong  to  his  personal  history, 
describes  a  scene  of  public  amusement,  and  affords 
some  details  concerning  the  habits  of  society,  which 


may  amuse  the  reader,  and  iu  a  work  of  this  nature 
will  hardly  be  considered  as  misplaced.] 


["MRS.  THRAIiE  TO  DR.  JOHNSON.  L 

"24th  June,  I775.      2. 

"  Now  for  the  regatta,  of  which,  Baretti  says,  the  first  notion 
VM  taken  from  A'enice,  where  the  gondoliers  practise  rowing 
agoinsteach  other  perpetually;  and  1  dare  any  'tis  good  diversion 
■where  the  weather  invites,  and  the  water  seduces  to  such  en- 
tertaioments.  Here,  however,  it  was  not  likely  to  answer ;  and 
I  tliink  nobody  was  pleased. 

"  Well !  Crcesus  promised  a  reward,  you  remember,  for  him 
who  fthauli)  produce  a  new  delight;  but  the  prize  was  never 
obuined,  for  nothing  that  was  new  proved  delightlul ;  and  Dr. 
Goldamitb,  three  thousand  years  afterwards,  found  out  that 
whoever  did  a  new  tiling  did  a  bad  thing,  and  whoever  said 
a  new  thing  said  a  false  thing.  So  yefitermoming,  a  flag  flying 
from  some  conspicuous  steeple  in  Westminster  gave  notice  of 
the  approaching  festival,  and  at  noon,  the  managers  determined 
to  hold  it  on  that  day.  In  about  two  hours  the  wind  rose  very 
high,  and  the  river  was  exceedingly  rough  ;  but  the  lot  was 
cMt,  and  the  ladies  went  on  with  their  dresses.  It  had  been 
■f^reed  that  all  should  wear  white;  but  the  ornaments  were  left 
to  our  own  choice.  I  was  afraid  of  not  being  fine  enough ;  so 
I  trimmed  my  white  lutestring  with  silver  gauze,  and  wore 
black  nband  intemiiied.  We  had  obtained  more  tickets  than 
I  hoped  for,  though  Sir  Thomas  Robinson '  gave  us  none  at  lost; 
tntt  he  gives  one  such  a  profusion  of  words,  and  bows,  and  com- 
pllnuniu,  that  I  suppose  he  thinks  every  thing  else  superfluous. 
Mr.  Cator*  was  the  man  for  a  real  favour  at  last,  whose  character 
i«  directly  opposite,  as  you  know  ;  but  if  both  arc  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  kindness,  let  us  try  at  least  to  love  them  botli. 

"  He  wished  Hester^Misi  Thrale]togo,  and  she  wished  it  too, 
and  her  father  wished  ;  so  I  would  not  stand  out,  though  my 
tars  for  her  health  and  safety  lessened  the  pleasure  her  company 
always  gives.  The  D'Avenants,  then,  Mr.  Cator,  Mr,  Evans, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  ourselves,  set  about  being  happy  with  all  our 
might,  and  tried  for  a  barge  to  flutter  in  altogether.  The 
baizes,  however,  were  already  full,  and  we  were  to  be  divided 
and  put  into  separate  boats.     The  water  was  rough,  even  seri- 
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Lett.       ously  so;  the  time  glided  away  in  deliberation  of  what  was  to 

I'  3:  ^     be  done :  and  we  resolved^  at  last,  to  run  to  the  house  of  a 
250. 

gentleman  in  the  Temple^  of  whom  we  knew  nothing  but  that 
he  was  D'Avenant*s  friend^  and  look  at  the  race  from  his 
windows^ — then  drive  away  for  Ranelagh^  in  time  to  see  the 
barges  drawn  up^  and  the  company  disembark.  Of  the  race, 
however,  scarce  any  thing  could  be  seen  for  clouds  of  dust  that 
intercepted  one's  sight ;  and  we  have  no  balconies  to  see  shows 
from,  as  are  provided  in  countries  where  processions  make 
much  of  the  means  of  entertainment ;  so  we  discomposed  our 
head-dresses  against  each  other,  by  struggling  for  places  in  ail 
open  window,  and  then  begged  pardons  with  courtesies,  whicE 
exposed  our  traiifp.to  be  trod  on,  and  made  us  still  more  out  of 
humour.  It  was  however  a  real  pleasure  to  look  at  the  crowd 
of  spectators.  Every  shop  was  shut ;  every  street  deserted  | 
and  the  tops  of  all  such  houses  as  had  any  catch  of  the  river 
swarmed  with  people,  like  bees  settling  on  a  branch.  Here  k 
no  exaggeration,  upon  my  honour;  even  the  lamp-irons  on 
Westminster-bridge  were  converted  into  seats,  while  every 
lighter  lying  in  the  Thames  bore  men  up  to  the  topmast-head. 
This  was  the  true  wonder  of  the  day.  Baretti  sayS  he  will 
show  us  finer  sights  when  we  go  to  Italy.  I  believe  him ;  biii 
shall  we  ever  see  so  populous  a  dty  as  Lond€»  ?  so  rich  a  dty? 
so  happy  a  dty  ?     I  fancy  not 

^  Ltt  bear  or  elephant  be  eV  to  whH^" 
The  people  tme,  the  people,  are  the  a^t' 

**  They  could  not  indeed  be  very  attentive  to  the  games,  like 
those  Horace  talks  of,  for  here  was  neither  panther  nor  camd; 
no  pretence  to  draw  us  together,  as  I  could  find ; — ^yet  they  Mt 
so  thick  upon  the  slating  of  Whitehall,  that  nobody  could  per- 
suade me  for  a  long  while  out  of  the  notion  that  it  was  covered 
with  black,  till  through  a  telescope  we  espied  the  animals  m 
motion,  like  magnified  mites  in  a  bit  of  old  cheese.  Well! 
from  this  house  in  the  Temple  we  hasted  away  to  Ranelagh, 
happy  in  having  at  least  convinced  a  hundred  folks  we  never 
saw  before,  and  perhaps  never  shall  see  again,  that  we  had 
tickets  for  the  regatta,  and  fine  dothes  to  spoil  with  the  rain, 
and  that  we  were  not  come  thither  like  the  vulgar — in  good 
time !— only  to  see  the  boat-race.  And  now,  without  one  image 
of  Cleopatra's  galley  or  Virgil's  games,  or  one  pretext  to  say 
how  it  put  us  in  mind  of  either,  we  drove  to  Ranelagh,  and  told 
each  other  all  the  way  how  pretty  it  would  be  to  look  at  the 
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ladies  disembarking  to  iimsick,  oiid  walking  in  procession  up  Lett, 
to  the  rotunda.     But  the  night  came  on  ;  tile  wind  roared ;  the  ,^J  l"' 
lain  fell ;  and  the  barges  missing  their  way,  many  came  up  to 
the  wrong  stairs.  The  managers  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  mis- 
take, and  drive  them  back,  that  some  order  might  be  kept,  and 
•ome  appearance  of  regularity  might  be  made  ;  but  the  women 
were  weary  and  wet,  and  in  no  disposition  to  try  for  furtlier 
felicity  out  of  tlic  old   common  road ;  so  the  procession   was 
fpoiled  :  and  as  to  musick,  we  heard  none  but  screams  of  the        ■ 
frighted  company,  as  they  were  tossed  about  at  the  moment      ^M 
of  getting  to  shore.     Once  more,  then,  all  werp  turned  loose  to       H 
look  for  pleasure  where  it  could  be  found.  The  rotundit  was  not        " 
to  be  opened  till  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  bell  was  to  call  us  to 
top  there ;  the  temporary  building  was  not  finished,  and  the 
rain  would  not  permit  walking  in  the  garden.     Calamity,  how- 
ever, vanishes  ot\en  upon  a  near  approach — does  not  it  ? — as  well       J 
as  happiness.     We  all  crowded  into  the  new  building,  from       H 
whence  we  drove  the  carpenters,  and  called  for  cards,  without       H 
the  help  of  which,  by  some  fatality,  no  day  dedicated  to  amuse-       ^| 
ment  ia  ever  able  to  end.  H 

"  Queenei/  said  there  was  no  loss  of  the  ornaments  intended      ^H 
to  decorate  Xeptune's  hall ;  for  she  saw  no  attempt  at  embellisli-      (S 
ment,  except  a  few  flpttering  rags,  like  those  which  dangle  Irom       H 
4 dyer's  pole  into  the  street;  and  in  that  room  we  sat  telhng       H 
opinions,  adventures,  &c.  till  supper  was  served,  which  the  men        H 
aud  was  an  execrable  one,  and  I  thought  sliould  have  been 
finer.      '  Was  nothing  good  then  ?'  you  begin  to  exclaim  ;  '  here 
is  desire  of  saying  something  where  little  is  to  be  said,  and 
Umentations  are  the  readiest  nonsense  my  mistress  can  find  to 
fill  her  letter  with.'     No,  no;  I  would  commend  the  concert, 
Ibe  catch  singers,  for  an  hour,  if  you  would  hear  me ;  the  musick 
was  well  selected,  and  admirably  executed ;  nor  did  the  com- 
pany look  much  amiss  when  all  the  dismal  was  over,  and  we 
walked  round  Ranelagh  a  little  in  tlie  old  way  ; — every  body 
beiDg  dressed  in  white  was  no  advantage  indeed  to  the  general 
appearance. 

"We  returned  safe  home  about  Hve  or  six  o'clock:  a  new 
•cene  to  Hester,  who  behaved  sweetly,  and  had  no  fears  in  the 
crowd,  but  prodigious  surprise  in  finding  it  brond  day  when 
we  came  out.  I  might  have  wondered  too,  for  few  people  have 
irequented  publick  places  less  than  myself;  and  for  the  first 
tin  years  afler  my  marriage,  as  you  know,  I  never  set  my  foot 
in  any  theatre  or  place  of  entertainment  at  all.  What  most 
S  2 
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LetL       amazed  me  about  this  regatta,  however,  was  the  mixture  of 
V.  i.  p.     company,  when  tickets  were  so  difficult  to  obtain.     Somebody 

talked  at  Ranelagh  of  two  ladies  that  were  drowned ;  but  I 

have  no  doubt  that  was  a  dream."^ 

Ed.  [In  the  last  days  of  June,  he  removed  to  Ash- 

bourne ;  and  his  letters  thence  contain  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  his  country  observations,  with  one  or  two  more 
characteristic  circumstances.  He  was  very  anxious 
that  an  old  horse  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  should  not  be  sold 
to  hard  work,  or,  as  he  called  it,  degraded,  for  five 
pounds,  and  was  willing  to  have  borne  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  poor  animal. 

For  his  friend  Baretti,  of  some  point  of  whose  con- 
duct Mrs.  Thrale  had  complained,  he  intercedes  with 
that  lady  in  a  tone  of  modest  propriety : 


l^^^^^g^  "DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

^g  P'  '*  Aahboumc,  15tfa  July,  I776. 

"  Poor  Baretti !  do  not  quarrel  with  him ;  to  neglect  him  a 
little  will  be  sufficient.  He  means  only  to  be  frank^  and  manly, 
and  independent^  and  perhaps,  as  you  say,  a  little  wise.  To  be 
fi-ank,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  cynical,  and  to  be  independent  to  be 
rude.  Forgive  him,  dearest  lady,  the  rather  because  of  his 
misbehaviour;  I  am  afraid  he  has  learned  part  of  me.  I  hope 
to  set  him  hereafter  a  better  example." 

Ed.  'I'his  coolness  soon  ended,  as  the  next  letter  in- 

forms us: 


p.  290. 


"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

*<  Ashbourne,  2l8t  July,  I775. 

"  You  and  ^Baretti]  are  friends  again.  My  dear  mistress 
has  the  quality  of  being  easily  reconciled,  and  not  easily 
offended.  Kindness  is  a  good  thing  in  itself;  and  there  are 
few  things  that  are  worthy  of  anger^  and  still  fewer  that  can 
justify  malignity. 

''  I  am  glad  you  read  Boswell's  Journal.  You  are  now  suf- 
ficiently informed  of  the  whole  transaction^  and  need  not  regret 
that  you  did  not  make  the  tour  of  the  Hebrides." 
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"  LifUivld,  Julj  [271,  I77J.       i 
"  I  have  pasHcd  one  day  at  Binninghani  with  my  okl  frieiiil  * 
Uector — there  f  a  name !  and  iiis  sister,  sii  old  lave.  My  mistreBS 
is  grown  much  older  than  my  Triend. 

'  O  quid  habei  illius,  llliiu  l 

Qute  tpinbul  amorcs  C 

Qua  me  ainpurrat  mihi.' "  ^ 

He  returned  to  town  about  the  end  of  August,]      £ 
After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote  three  letters 
to  him,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  passages : 

"  I  h«ve  seen  Lord  Hailes  since  I  came  down.  He  thinks  it 
wonderful  tliat  you  are  pleased  to  take  so  much  pains  in  revising 
K»  '  Annnls.'  I  told  him  that  you  said  you  were  well  reworded 
by  the  entertainment  which  you  hail  in  reading  them," 

"  There  has  been  «  numerous  flight  of  Hebrideans  in  Edin- 
burgh this  summer,  whom  I  have  been  happy  to  entertain  at 
my  house.  Jlr.  Donald  Macijueen'  and  Lord  ^lonboddo  sup. 
ped  with  me  one  evening.  They  joined  in  controverting  your 
proposition,  that  the  Gaelick  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scot- 
land was  not  written  tiU  of  late." 

"My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this  summer.  I  have 
need  ofyaur  warming  and  vivifying  rays ;  and  I  hope  I  shall 
tuvc  them  Irequently.  I  am  going  to  pass  some  time  with  my 
father  at  Auchinleck," 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"lyondon,  Aug.  37,  177S. 

"DkaR  am,— I  am  returned  from  the  annual  rum  hie  into 
the  middle  counties.  Having  seen  nothing  I  had  not  seen  before, 
I  have  nothing  to  relate.  Time  has  lel't  that  part  of  the  island 
tew  antiquities  ;  and  commerce  has  left  the  [>eop1e  no  singu- 
kritiM.  I  was  ^luil  to  go  abroad,  and,  perhaps,  glad  to  come 
honuf ;  which  is  in  other  words,  I  was,  I  am  afraid,  weary  of 
fadng  at  home,  and  weary  of  being  abroad.  Is  not  tins  the  state 
of  life?  But,  if  we  confess  this  weariness,  let  us  not  lament  it ; 
fur  all  the  wise  and  all  the  good  say,  thst  we  may  cure  it, 

"  For  the  bUck  fumes  which  rise  in  your  mind,  1  can  pre- 
scribe nothing  but  that  you  disperse  them  by  honest  business 
or  bmocent  pleasure,  and  by  reading,  sometimes  easy  and  some- 
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times  serious.     Change  of  place  is  useful ;  and  I  hope  that  your 
residence  at  Auchinleck  will  have  many  good  effects. 

"  That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Rasay,  I  am  sincerely 
sorry ;  and  am  therefore  very  much  pleased  that  he  is  no  longer 
uneasy.  He  still  thinks  that  I  have  represented  him  as  per- 
sonally giving  up  the  chieftainship.  I  meant  only  that  it  was 
no  longer  contested  between  the  two  houses^  and  supposed  it 
settled^  perhaps^  by  the  cession  of  some  remote  generation^  in 
the  house  of  Dun  vegan.  I  am  sorry  the  advertisement  was  not 
continued  for  three  or  four  times  in  the  paper. 

*'  That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Macqueen  should  contro- 
vert  a  position  contrary  to  the  imaginary  interest  of  literary  or 
nationid  prejudice^  might  be  easily  imagined ;  but  of  a  standing 
fact  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy ;  if  there  are  men  with 
tails,  catch  a  homo  caudatus ;  if  there  was  writing  of  old  in  the 
Highlands  or  Hebrides^  in  the  Erse  language,  produce  the  ma- 
nuscripts. Where  men  write  they  will  write  to  one  another, 
and  some  of  their  letters,  in  families  studious  of  their  ancestry, 
will  be  kept.     In  Wales  there  are  many  manuscripts. 

"  I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord  Hailes's  history,  which  I 
purpose  to  return  all  the  next  week  :  that  his  respect  for  my 
little  observations  should  keep  his  work  in  suspense,  makes  one 
of  the  evils  of  my  journey.  It  is  in  our  language,  I  think,  a 
new  mode  of  history  which  tells  all  that  is  wanted,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, all  that  is  known,  without  laboured  splendour  of  language, 
or  affected  subtilty  of  conjecture.  The  exactness  of  his  dates 
raises  my  wonder.  He  seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Henault 
without  his  constraint. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with  your  '  Journal  ',*  that 
she  almost  read  herself  blind.     She  has  a  great  regard  for  you. 

^'  Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in  her  heart  that  she 
does  not  love  me,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope 
that  she  and  the  little  dear  ladies  will  have  neither  sickness  nor 
any  other  affliction.  But  she  knows  that  she  does  not  care 
what  becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may  be  sure  that  I  think 
her  very  much  to  blame. 

"  Never,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  think 
that  I  do  not  love  you ;  you  may  settle  yourself  in  full  confidence 
both  of  my  love  and  esteem  :  I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I  value 
you  as  a  worthy  man,  and  hope  in  time  to  reverence  you  as  a 

1  My  ^<  Journal  of  a  Toar  to  the  Hebrides,**  which  that  lady  read  in  the 
original  manuscript.— Boswell. 


nun  at' exemplary  piety.  I  hold  you,  as  Hamlet  has  it,  '  in  my 
boat  of  hearts/  and  therefore,  it  is  little  to  my,  ttiat  I  am,  sir, 
your  affectionate  humble  servunt,  "  Sau.  Jumnson." 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL.  ESQ. 

"  London,  Sflth  August,  l;;5. 
"  Sin, — If  in  these  papers '    there  h    little  alteration    at- 
letnpted,  do  not  suppose  me  negligent.     I  have  read  them  per- 
hi^  more  closely  than  the  rest ;  but  I  find  nothing  wurthy  of 
an  objection, 

"  Write  to  roe  soon,  and  write  often,  and  tell  me  all  your 
honest  heart.     I  am,  sir,  yours  afftictionately, 

"Sau,  Johnson." 

("dr.  johnson  to  mrs.  llicv  porteh.  p 

"  London,  Bill  September,  1776,      "' 
"  Dbar  madau,— I  have  sent  your  books  by  the  carrier,  and 
in  Sandjs's  Travels  you  will  find  your  glasses. 

"  I  have  written  this  post  to  the  ladies  at  Stow-hill,  and  you 
may  the  day  al^r  you  have  this,  or  at  any  other  time,  send  Mra. 
Outrel's  books. 
"  Be  plenoed  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  my  good  friends, 
"  1  hope  the  poor  dear  hand  is  recovered,  and  you  ore  now 
ahle  to  write,  which,  however,  you  need  not  do,  for  I  am  going 
to  Brighthebnstone,  and  when  I  come  back  will  take  care  to 
tell  you.  In  the  mean  time  take  great  care  of  your  health,  and 
drink  as  much  as  you  can,  I  am,  dearest  love,  your  most 
humble  servHUt,  "  Sam.  Johnson."^ 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Hih  S^pt.  1776. 
'*  My  deas  sih,- — I  now  write  to  you,  lest  in  some  of  your 
fteaks  and  humours  you  should  fancy  yourself  neglected.  Such 
fancies  I  must  entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at  least  never  to  in- 
dulge ;  for  my  regard  for  you  is  so  radicated  and  fixed,  that  it 
is  become  part  of  my  mind,  and  cannot  be  effaced  but  by  some 
cause  uncommonly  violent;  therefore,  whether  I  write  or  not, 
set  your  thoughts  at  rest.  I  now  write  to  tell  you  that  I  shall 
not  very  soon  write  again,  for  I  am  to  set  out  t 
another  journey. 


'  Anoilni  {laicct  v(  I<ut<l  llula'i  '^jVnnab  of  Scollaad."i^Bo3W£Ll 
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*'  Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streatham^  and  in  Leicester^ 
fields  ^  Make  ray  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos  well,  if  she  is  in 
good  hmnour  with  me.   I  am,  sir,  &c.        *'  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

What  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms  as,  **  I  am 
to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another  journey,"  I  soon 
afterwards  discovered  was  no  less  than  a  tour  to 
France  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  This  was  the 
only  time  in  his  life  that  he  went  upon  the  Continent. 

"  TO  MR.  ROBERT  LEVET. 

''Calais,  18th  Sept  1775. 
"  Dear  sir, — We  are  here  in  France,  after  a  very  pleasing 
passage  of  no  more  than  six  hours.  I  know  not  when  I  shall 
write  again,  and  therefore  I  write  now,  though  you  cannot 
suppose  that  I  have  much  to  say.  You  have  seen  France  your- 
self.  From  this  place  we  are  going  to  Rouen,  and  from  Rouen  to 
Paris,  where  Mr.  Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five  or  six  weeks. 
We  have  a  regular  recommendation  to  the  English  resident,  so 
we  shall  not  be  taken  for  vagabonds.  We  think  to  go  one  way 
and  return  another,  and  see  as  much  as  we  can.  I  will  try  to 
speak  a  little  French  ;  I  tried  hitherto  but  little,  but  I  spoke 
sometimes.  If  I  heard  better,  I  suppose  I  should  learn  faster. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  *'  Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Paria,  22d  October,  1776. 
"  Dear  sir, — We  are  still  here,  commonly  very  busy  in 
looking  about  us.  We  have  been  to-day  at  Versailles.  You 
have  seen  it,  and  I  shall  not  describe  it.  We  came  yesterday 
from  Fontainbleau,  where  the  court  is  now.  We  went  to  see 
the  king  and  queen  at  dinner,  and  the  queen  was  so  impressed 
by  Miss^,  that  she  sent  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  inquire  who 
she  was.  I  find  all  true  that  you  have  ever  told  me  at  Paris. 
Mr.  Thrale  is  very  liberal,  and  keeps  us  two  coaches,  and  a 
very  fine  table;  but  I  think  our  cookery  very  bad.  Mrs. 
Thrale  got  into  a  convent  of  English  nuns,  and  I  talked  with 
her  through  the  grate,  and  I  am  very  kindly  used  by  the 
English  Benedictine  friars.  But  upon  the  whole  I  camiot 
make  much  acquaintance  here;  and  though  the  churches,  palaceSj 

^  Where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  lived.— Bos  well. 
Miss  Thrale. — Boswell. 
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«nj  socne  privnte  houses  are  very  magnificent,  there  is  no  very 
great  pleasure  nfter  having  seen  many,  in  seeing  more  ;  at  least 
tii^^leasure,  whatever  it  be,  must  some  time  have  an  end,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  think  when  vie  shall  come  home.  Mr. 
Thrale  calculates  that  as  we  left  Streatbam  on  the  fitWnth  of 
8ept«nl>er,  we  shall  see  it  again  about  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

**  I  thuik  I  hod  not  been  on  this  side  of  the  sea  five  days 
before  I  found  a  sensible  improvement  in  my  health.  I  ran  a 
imce  in  the  rain  this  day,  and  beat  Boretti.  Baretti  is  a  fine 
ftllow,  and  speaks  French,  I  tliink,  quite  as  well  as  English. 

"  Slake  my  compliments  to  fllrs.  Williams ;  and  give  my 
Imre  Xn  Francis  ;  and  tell  my  friends  that  I  am  not  lost.  I  am, 
dew  sir,  your  affectionate  humble,  &c.         "  8ak.  Jornson." 


TO  r 


.  S.4MIIEL  JOHNSON. 


"  Eiiinburgh,  24ih  October,  1776. 

"  Itlv  DEAR  sm, — If  I  had  not  been  informed  tliat  you  were 
U  Paris,  you  should  have  had  a  lett«r  from  me  by  the  earliest 
fipportunity,  Hnnouncingthebinliofmyson,  on  the  9th  instant; 
1  have  named  him  Alexander ',  after  my  father.  1  now  write, 
as  I  suppose  your  fellow-traveller,  Air.  Thrale,  will  return  to 
London  tins  week,  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament,  and  that 
you  will  not  stay  beliind  him. 

"  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  '  Annals."  I  have 
undertaken  to  solicit  you  for  a  favour  to  him,  which  he  thus 
requests  in  a  letter  to  me :  '  I  intend  soon  to  give  you  '  The 
Life  of  Robert  Bruce,"  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  to 
Dr.  Jolmson.  I  wish  tliat  you  could  assist  me  in  a  fancy  which 
I  bsve  taken,  of  getting  Dr.  Johnson  to  draw  a  character  of 
Robert  Bruce,  from  the  account  that  I  give  of  that  prince.  If 
he  finds  materials  for  it  in  my  work,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  I 
have  been  fortunate  in  selecting  the  most  striking  incidents.' 

"  1  suppose  by  '  The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,'  his  lordship 
means  that  part  of  his  '  Annals'  which  relate.^  the  history  of  that 
prince,  and  not  a  separate  work. 

"  Shall  we  have  '  A  Journey  to  Parin,"  from  you  in  the  winter? 
You  will,  i  hope,  at  any  rate,  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some 


:  relUh  ihe  recolkcdons  otteot  nuihof'i 
■InadoD  lo  Dr.  JotaniiDa :  like  old  Lord  Auchinleck,  he  seemed  W  ihjnk  iL  a 
kind  ordcroealiun.  He  wucrenii-d  ■  baronet  in  IftJl,  bui  «iu  unforiun»U>l» 
killed  in  ■  duel,  BriaiBg  fnnii  s  politkil  db|iute,  iieai  Edinburgh,  on  ihe  3(il}i 
Murh,  1823,  by  Mr.  Stout,  of  Duncun.  He  left  isaue  a  son  and  two 
ilui^iBi — En.  I 
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account  of  your  French  travels  very  soon^  for  I  am  very  im- 
patient What  a  different  scene  have  you  viewed  this  autumn, 
from  that  which  you  viewed  in  autumn  1773 !  I  ever  an^mj 
dear  sir,  your  much  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  servifK, 

'^  James  Boswell.** 

<<  TO  JAMES  BOSWEL^  ESQ. 

#  »»  16th  November,  1776. 
*'  Dear  bib, — I  am  glad  that  the  young  laird  is  bom,  and 
an  end,  as  I  hope,  put  to  the  only  difference  that  you  can  ever 
have  with  Mrs.  Bos  well  ^  I  know  that  she  does  not  love  me; 
but  I  intend  to  persist  in  wishing  her  well  till  I  get  the  better 
of  her. 

*'  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  very  different  from  the  Hebrides, 
but  it  is  to  a  hasty  traveller  not  so  fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affords 
so  many  opportunities  of  remark.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  the 
publick  any  thing  of  a  place  better  known  to  many  of  my  readers 
than  to  myself.     We  can  talk  of  it  when  we  meet. 

**  I  shall  go  next  week  to  Streatham,  from  whence  I  purpose 
to  send  a  parcel  of  the  ^  History'  every  post.  Concerning  the 
character  of  Bruce,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  do  not  see  any  great 
reason  for  writing  it ;  but  I  shall  not  easily  deny  what  Loitl 
Hailes  and  you  concur  in  desiring. 

*^  I  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all  the  journey,  and  hope 
you  and  your  family  have  known  only  that  trouble  and  danger 
which  has  so  happily  terminated.  Among  all  the  congratu- 
lations that  you  may  receive,  I  hope  you  believe  none  more 
warm  or  sincere  than  those  of,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD*. 

<<  lOtk  November,  1775* 
"  Dear  madam, — This  week  I  came  home  from  Paris.  I 
have  brought  you  a  little  box,  which  I  thought  pretty ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  properly  a  snuff-box,  or  a  box  for  some 
other  use.  I  will  send  it,  when  I  can  find  an  opportunity.  I 
have  been  through  the  whole  journey  remarkably  welL     My 

*  This  alludes  to  my  old  feudal  principle  of  preferring  male  to  female  suc- 
cession.— Bo  SWELL. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  years  previous  to  177&9  he  conespooded 
witli  this  lady,  who  waH  his  stepdaughter,  but  none  of  his  earlier  lettexv  to  her 
have  been  preserved. — Bo  swell.  Since  the  death  of  the  aiithour,  several  of 
Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  written  before  177^  ^cre  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  and  are  prlated  in  the  present  edi- 
tion. — M ALONE.  [Several  others,  as  has  been  abcady  stated  {anU^  voL  i.  p. 
175),  are  added  to  this  edidon. — Ed.] 
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frilow-trtvcllers  were  the  snme  wliom  you  saw  at  Lichfield, 
only  we  took  Baretti  with  us.  Paris  is  not  so  fine  a  plate  oa 
you  would  expect.  Tl(e  palaces  and  churches,  however,  are 
very-  splendid  and  magnificent ;  and  whiit  woiilil  please  you, 
there  are  many  very  fine  pictures ;  but  I  do  not  think  their  way 
of  life  cunimodious  or  pleasant, 

"'  Let  me  know  how  your  Iiealth  has  been  uU  this  while.  I 
hope  the  fine  summer  has  ^ven  you  strength  sufficient  to  en- 
counter the  winter. 

"  Sfake  my  conipliments  to  all  my  friends ;  and,  if  your 
fingent  will  let  you,  write  to  me,  or  let  your  maid  write,  if  it  ba 
tnmbleeame  to  you.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  THE  8.4ME. 

"  Decenibcr,  1 775. 

"Dkab  mauau. — Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you,  to  tell  you 
that  I  was  just  come  home  from  a  ramble,  and  hoped  that  I 
•hould  have  heard  Irom  you.  I  am  afr.iid  winter  has  laid  hold 
on  your  lingers,  and  hinders  you  trom  writing.  However,  let 
wmebody  write,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  me  how  you  do,  and  a 
little  of  what  has  happened  at  Lichfield  among  our  friends.  I 
hope  you  are  all  well. 

"  When  1  was  in  France,  I  thought  myself  growing  young, 
bnt  Mm  kfraid  that  cold  weather  will  take  part  of  my  new  vigour 
from  me.  Let  us,  however,  lake  care  of  ourselves,  and  lose  no 
part  of  our  health  by  negligence. 

"  i  never  knew  whether  you  received  the  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Travels,  and  the  glasses. 

"  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me ;  and  do  not  let  us  forget 
tath  other.  This  is  the  nenson  of  good  wishes,  and  I  wish  you 
■11  good.  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr  Porter ',  nor  heard  of  him. 
la  be  with  you  ? 
,  "  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Adey,  and 
Mrs.  Cobb,  and  all  my  friends ;  and  when  I  can  do  any  good, 
let  me  know.  I  am,  dear  madam,  yours  most  affectionately, 
"  8am.  JoHNaOK." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  write  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  France  ;  for  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  once  said,  that  "  he  could  write  the  life  of  a 
broomstick  ^,"  so,  notwithstanding  so  many  former 

•  Son  of  Mrs.  Johnion,  by  hn  fini  hmlwnd Bosw  El.L. 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  authoiK')  memory  heic  deceived  hint,  and  ihal  he 
naibinking  of  Sulla'*  remark,  iliat  Swift  rould  wrile  finely  upoa  sbnianutick. 
-tit  JiAluolt'l  L}ft  qfSaf/i. — T.  Bo-in-ELL. 
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travellers  have  exhausted  almost  every  subject  for 
remark  in  that  great  kingdom,  his  very  accurate 
observation,  and  peculiar  vigour  of  thought  ^d 
illustration,  would  have  produced  a  wonderful  work. 
During  his  visit  to  it,  which  lasted  but  about  two 
months,  he  wrote  notes  or  minutes  of  what  he  saw. 
He  promised  to  show  me  theln,  bat  I  neglected  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  has 
been  lost,  or  perhaps  destroyed  in  a  precipitate  burn- 
ing of  his  papers  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which 
must  ever  be  lamented :  one  small  paper  book,  how- 
ever, entitled  "  France  II.,"  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  in  my  possession.  It  is  a  diurnal  register  of  his 
life  and  observations,  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the 
4th  of  November,  inclusive,  being  twenty-six  days, 
and  shows  an  extraordinary  attention  to  various  mU 
nute  particulars.  Being  the  only  memorial  of  this 
tour  that  remains,  mv  readers,  1  am  confident,  will 
peruse  it  with  pleasure,  though  his  notes  are  very 
short,  and  evidently  written  only  to  assist  his  own 
recollection. 


Tour  in  <*  Tucsday^  10/A  October. — ^We  saw  the  kcole  miU- 
tairCj  in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  boys  are 
educated  for  the  army — They  have  arms  of  different 
sizes,  according  to  the  age — ^flints  of  wood — ^The 
building  is  very  large,  but  nothing  fine  except  the 
council-room — The  French  have  large  squares  in  the 
windows — They  make  good  iron  palisades  * — Their 
meals  are  gross  *. 

"  We  visited  the  Observatory,  a  large  building  of  a 
great  height — The  upper  stones  of  the  parapet  very 

*  [Alluding,  probably,  to  the  fine  ^Ulet  00  frequent  in  France.  He  had, 
probably,  just  seen  that  of  the  H6tel  det  Invalidet^  which  is  one  of  the  finest.— 
£i).] 

'  I'rhe  contrary  has  been  the  general  opinion ;  and  Johnson  was  certainly  n 
bad  judge  in  that  point,  if  he  beUered  that  nil  own  taste  was  ddicate.-..£D.l 
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lai^,  but  not  cramped  with  iron  * — The  flat  on  the  Tour  in 
top  is  very  extensive ;  but  on  the  insulated  part  there 
is  no  parapet — Though  it  was  broad  enough,  I  did 
not  care  to  go  upon  it— Maps  were  printing  in  one 
of  the  rooms. 

"  We  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory — In  the  reading-desk  of  the  refectory  lay 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

"  Wednesday^  II//1  Octoffer. — We  went  to  see 
Hotel  de  Chatlois^j  a  house  not  very  large,  but  very 
elegant  -  One  of  the  rooms  was  gilt  to  a  degree  that 
I  never  saw  before — Theiipper  part  for  servants  and 
their  masters  was  pretty. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  MonviFs,  a  house  divided 
into  small  apartments,  furnished  with  effeminate  and 
minute  elegance — Porphyry. 

"  Thq|ce  we  went  to  St.  Roque*s  church,  which  is 
very  large — Tlie  lower  part  of  the  pillars  incnisted 
wiUi  marble — Three  chapels  behind  the  high  altar ; 
the  last  a  mass  of  low  arches — Altars,  I  believe,  all 
round. 

**  We  passed  through  PUice  de  Vendome^  a  fine 
square,  about  as  big  as  Hanover-square — Inhabited 
by  the  high  faBailicii  Louis  XIV.  on  horseback  in 
the  middle '. 

"Monville  is  the  son  of  a  farmer-general  — In  the 
hoase  of  ChatUns  is  a  room  furnished  with  japan, 
fitted  up  in  Europe. 

"We  dined  with  Bocage*,  the  Marquis  Blan- 
chettiy  and  his  lady — The  sweetmeats  taken  by  the 
Marchioness  Blanchetti,  after  observing  that  they 

*  [There  was  neither  iron  nor  wood  originally  used  in  any  put  of  the  building. 
An  iron  rail  was  aftowarda  added  to  the  great  itairB — Ed.] 
«  [This  seems  to  be  a  mistake ;  piobably  for  the  Hotel  de  ChaUki, — Ed.] 

3  f  Of  one  block.— Ed.] 

4  [Madame  Du  Socage! — See/wfl.^ED.] 
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Tour  in  books— She  was  offended,  and  shut  up,  as  we  heard 
afterwards,  her  apartment. 

"  Then  we  went  to  Julien  le  Roy,  the  king's  watch- 
maker, a  man  of  character  in  his  business,  who  showed 
a  small  clock  made  to  find  the  longitude — A  decent  man. 

"Afterwards  we  saw  the  Palais  Marcliand^  and 
the  courts  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal —Queries  on 
the  SeUette- — This  building  has  the  old  Gothick 
passages,  and  a  great  appearance  of  antiquity — Three 
hundred  prisoners  sometimes  in  the  gaol. 

"  Much  disturbed ;  hope  no  ill  will  be  ^. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Freron  the  jour- 
nalist— He  spoke  Latin  very  scantily,  but  seemed  to 
understand  me — His  bouse  not  splendid,  but  of  com- 
modious size — His  family,  wife,  son,  and  daughter, 
not  elevated,  but  decent — I  was  pleased  with  my  re- 
ception— He  is  to  translate  my  books,  which  I  am  to 
send  him  with  notes.  .  * 

*'  Sunday  J  15th  October.^  At  Choisi,  a  royal  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  7m.  fimn  Paris — 
The  terrace  noble  along  the  river — The  rooms  nume- 
rous and  grand,  but  not  discriminated  from  other 
palaces — The  chapel  beautiful,  but  small — China 
globes — Inlaid  tables — ^Labyrinth — Sinking  tables- 
Toilet  tables. 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  Is  in  error  in  »ppl3ring,  as  he  always  does,  the  nime  of  Palais 
Marchand  to  the  whole  of  that  vast  building  called  generally  the  Palais^  which 
from  being  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  France  had  (like  our  own  palace  of 
Westminster)  become  appropriated  to  the  sittings  of  the  parliament  and  the  courts 
of  justice ;  and  the  Coftcicrgerie  of  that  palace  (like  the  Gate-house  of  ours)  be- 
came n  prison.  The  Palais  Marchand  was  only  the  stalls  (like  what  are  now 
called  bazaars)  which  were  placed  along  some  of  the  galleries  and  oorridoti  of 
the  Pfl/flw.— Ed.] 

'  [The  selette  was  a  stool  on  which  the  criminal  sat  while  he  was  inierrogatci 
— questioned  by  the  court.     This  is  what  Johnson  means  by  "  ^iirr Irj."— Ei>.] 

s  This  passage,  which  so  many  think  superstitious,  reminds  me  of  ^  Ardi> 
bishop  Laud*s  Diary/* — Boswell.  [It,  perhaps,  had  no  superstitioos  mean* 
ing.  He  felt,  it  would  seem,  his  mind  disturbed,  and  may  naturally  have 
been  apprehensive  of  becoming  worse Ed.] 

4  [A  round  table,  the  centre  of  which  descended  by  machinery  to  a  lower 
floor;  so  that  supp?r  might  be  served  and  removed  without  the  presence^ 
servants.  It  was  invented  by  Louis  XV.  during  the  favour  of  Mada:ne  du  Barri. 
-Ed.] 
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•*  Monday ,  16/A  Oct4>ber. — ^The  Palais  Royal  very  Tour  in 
grand,  large,  and  lofty — ^A  very  great  collection  of 
pictures — Three  of  Raphael — Two  Holy  Family — 
One  small  piece  of  M.  Angelo — One  room  of  RutK'ns 
— I  thought  the  pictures  of  Raphael  fine. 

"The  Thuilleries — Statues — Venus — iEn,  and 
Anchises  in  his  arms — Nilus— Many  more — The 
walks  not  open  to  mean  persons — Chairs  at  night 
hired  for  two  sous  a  piece — Pont  toumant  \ 

**  Austin  Nuns*— Grate — Mrs.  Fermor,  Abbess—^ 
She  knew  Pope,  and  thought  him  disagreeable — 

Mrs.  has  many  books — has  seen  life — Their 

frontlet  disagreeable — Their  hood — Their  life  easy- 
Rise  about  five ;  hour  and  half  in  chapel — ^Dine  at 
ten — ^Another  hour  and  half  in  chapel ;  half  an  hour 
about  three,  and  half  an  hour  more  at  seven — four 
hours  in  chapel — ^A  large  garden — Thirteen  pension- 
ers ' — ^Teachers  complained. 

^  At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet  was  glad  to 
be  there— 'Rope-dancing  and  farce — Egg  dance. 

•*  N.  [Note.] — Near  Paris,  whether  on  week«day» 
or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

"  Tuesday,  VJth  October.— At  the  Palms  Mar* 
ehand  I  bought 

A  snuff  box,  24  Litres. 

6 

Table  book,  15 

Sdssors  8  p  [pair]  1 8 

[Litres']  63 — 2/.  12*.  6r/.  ster. 
«*  We  heard  the  lawyers  plead  — N.  As  many  killed 

>  [Bdbic  the  levolutkHif  the  pMuge  ftom  the  ffardco  of  the  ThuUleriet  into 
Iht  Pleor  Lomii  XV.  wm  Offf  a  potU  toumant,  »  kind  of  dnwbridgc-^ED.l 

*  [Til*  Eof^iih  cooYcntof  iNTotfrr  Damf  if  iffion,  of  the  order  of  SuAuguttuie, 
rilMied  in  die  Rue  det  Foii«t  St.  Victor.^ED.] 

s  [Yoang  ladies,  who  paid  for  their  education.  Before  the  reTolutioo,  then 
«•»  no  boakttng  adiodla,  and  all  young  ladiat  were  educated  in  the  cooventa.-^ 
15D.1 

VOL.  Ill*  T 
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Tour  io  at  Paris  as  there  are  days  in  the  year — Chamhre  de 
question  ^ — Toumelle  at  the  Palais  Marchand  '^ — ^An 
old  venerable  building. 

"  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond^ — Only  one  small  wing  shown — lofty — splen- 
did— gold  and  glass — The  battles  of  the  great  Cond6 
are  painted  in  one  of  the  rooms — ^The  present  prince 
a  grandsire  at  thirty-nine  ^. 

^*  The  sight  of  palaces,  and  other  great  buildings, 
leaves  no  very  distinct  images,  unless  to  those  who 
talk  of  them — As  I  entered,  my  wife  was  in  my  mind^: 
she  would  have  been  pleased.  Having  now  nobody 
to  please,  I  am  little  pleased. 

^^  N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank  ^ 

*^  So  many  shops  open,  that  Sunday  is  little  didtin* 


1  [This  wiMoneof  theroomiof  the  Conciergerie,  where  la  quatioti'-^tortan^^ 
was  applied. — Ed.] 

«  [Again  he  mistakes,  hy  introducing  the  word  Marchand.  The  word  TVnrr- 
nrlle  designated  that  portion  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  which  tried  criminal 
ciuses,  and  that  part  of  the  Palais  in  which  they  sat^ — Ed.] 

3  [The  Prince  deCond^  was  bom  in  1736,  and  died  in  1818.  The  gramiaom 
was  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Duke  d*Enghein,  born  in  177^9  murdcfcd 
in  1804.  The  father,  ^^restes  infortune^s  du  plus  beau  sang  du  monde,*'  still 
lives  under  his  former  title  of  Due  de  Bourbon Ed.] 

4  Hi»  tender  affection  for  his  departed  wife,  of  which  there  are  many  eridcncei 
in  his  ^'  Prayen  and  Meditations,**  appears  very  feelingly  in  this  paasage. — 

BOSWELL. 

s  [This  observation,  which  Johnson  afterwards  rraeata,  was  nnfouiided  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  appears  to  have  understood  it.  France  was  tit  theory  divided 
(as  England  u)  into  the  clergy^  the  nohkt^  and  the  commons,  and  so  it  might  be 
said  that  there  was  no  middle  rank ;  but  not  only  did  the  theoretical  constitution 
of  society  thus  resemble  that  of  England,  but  so  did  its  practiod  details.  There 
were  first  the  peers  of  France,  who  had  seats  and  voices  in  the  parliament,  but 
were  of  little  weight  as  a  political  body,  from  the  smallness  of  their  numben, 
and  because  their  parliament  had  only  continued  to  be,  what  we  still  call  ours, 
a  high  courts  and  had  lost  its  legislative  functions ; — next  came  the  mohkut — 
the  gtntilhommes — answering  to  our  gentry ; — tlien  the  middle  classes  of  aodety, 
composed  of  the  poorer  gentry,  lawyers,  medical  men,  inferior  clergy,  literary 
men,  merchantSi  artists,  manufacturers,  notaries,  shopkeepers,  in  short,  all  tibose 
who  in  every  country  constitute  the  middle  classes,  and  they  undoubtedly  enstod 
in  France  in  their  due  proportion  to  the  gentry  on  one  hand,  and  the  workhig 
classes  on  the  other.  Johnson *s  remark  is  the  stranger,  because  it  would  seem 
that  his  intercourse  while  in  Paris  was  almost  exclusively  with  penom  of  this 
middle  class ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  his  intercourse  and  his  oomequcnt 
sources  of  infonnation  were  not  extensive.  Mrs.  Piozxi  says  to  him,  talking  id 
the  progress  of  refinement  of  manners  in  England,  ^<  I  much  wonder  whether  tUa 
refinement  has  spread  all  over  the  continent,  or  whether  it  is  confioed  to  our 
own  island :  when  «<  wrir  in  France  tee  could  form  liitle  judgment^  as  onr  time 
vas  chiejly  passed  among  the  English,''*.~~Lett, — Ed.] 
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gnished  at  Parifl — ^The  palaces  of  Louvre  and  Tliuil-  '^^^  <» 
leries  granted  out  in  lodgings. 

**  In  the  Palais  de  Bourbon,  gilt  globes  of  metal 
at  the  fireplace. 

*•  The  French  beds  commended  —  Much  of  the 
marble  only  paste. 

*'  The  Colosseum'  a  mere  wooden  building,  at  least 
much  of  it 

*»  Wednesday,  18/A  October. — We  went  to  Fon- 
tainebleauy  which  we  found  a  large  mean  town, 
crowded  with  people — The  forest  thick  with  woods, 
very  extensive— Manucci  secured  us  lodgings — The 
appearance  of  the  country  pleasant — No  hills,  few 
streams,  only  one  hedge — I  remember  no  chapels  nor 
crosses  on  the  road — Pavement  still,  and  rows  of  trees. 

*'  N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in  Paris. 

•*  Thursday,  \9th  October. — At  court  we  saw  the 
apartments-*The  king's  bed-chamber  and  council- 
chamber  extremely  splendid — Persons  of  all  ranks 
in  the  external  rooms  through  which  the  family 
pasiea — servants  and  masters — Brunet*  with  us  the 
second  time. 

•*  Thfe  introductor  came  to  us  — civil  to  me — Pre- 
senting— I  had  scruples  ^ — Not  necessary — We  went 
and  saw  the  king  and  queen  at  dinner — We  saw  the 
oth^  ladies  at  dinner — Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the 
Princess  of  €Kiimen6 — ^At  night  we  went  to  a  comedy 

*  [Tbb  buildiiig,  which  stood  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  wm  »  kind  of 
ffiiwlmti^  and  WM  dcttioyed  »  few  jean  after.  The  **  Memoires  de  Bachaumont** 
caO  it  ^moDnmeDt  moiutreui  de  U  folie  ParititAne.** — ^V.  i.  p.  311. — Ed.] 

'  [PcflM^M  M.  J.  L.  Bmnet,  a  edebrated  adTocate  of  the  parliament  of  Pari«, 
aidiBr  of  aeTefal  dSadngaiahed  ptofenional  worlw.— Ed.] 

*  I  It  was  die  custom  previous  to  court  prescntatioiis,  that  an  officer  waited 


to  be  introduced,  to  instruct  them  in  the  forms.  Johnson*s 
ipl«  ppobably  arose  from  thfat — it  was  an  etiquette  generally  insisted  on  to 
mt  at  Ibfeign  courts  those  only  who  had  been  presented  to  their  own  sore- 
ifiai  at  home.  Jofansoo  had  nerer  been  pubUdy  presented  to  the  king,  though 
he  Md  kid  diat  honour  in  priTate,  and  may,  therefore,  have  entertained  scruplca 
whidier  he  was  entitled  to,  be  presented  to  the  king  of  France ;  but  it  would 
ascn  diat  those  scruples  were  not  necessary,  the  rule  perhaps  extcndhig  odj  to 
fifwml  fre§tml9tiimi  at  court,  and  not  to  admission  to  see  the  king  dine-^ED.] 

T2 
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Tour  in  — J  neither  saw  nor  heard — ^Dninken  women— Mrs. 
Th  [rale]  preferred  one  to  the  other. 

« Friduy^  20th  October. — ^\Ve  saw  the  queen 
mount  in  the  forest — Brown  habit ;  rode  aside :  one 
lady  rode  aside  ^ — The  queen's  horse  light  gray — 
martingale — She  galloped — We  then  went  to  the 
apartments,  and  admired  them — Then  wandered 
through  the  palace — In  the  passages,  stalls  and 
shops — ^Painting  in  fiesco  by  a  great  master,  worn 
out — ^We  saw  the  king's  horses  and  dogs — The  dogs 
almost  all  English — Degenerate. 

"  The  horses  not  much  commended — The  stables 
cool ;  the  kennel  filthy. 

"  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera — I  refused, 
but  should  have  been  welcome. 

"  The  king  fed  himself  with  his  left  hand  as  we. 

**  Saturday y  21*/  October. — In  the  night  I  got 
round — We  came  home  to  Paris — I  think  we  did  not 
see  the  chapel — ^Tree  broken  by  the  wind — The 
French  chairs  made  all  of  boards  painted  ^. 

"N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice^ — Soldiers 
not  amenable  to  the  magistrates — Dijon  women  *. 

"  Faggots  in  the  palace — ^Every  thing  slovenly, 
except  in  the  chief  rooms — Trees  in  the  roads,  some 
tall,  none  old,  many  very  young  and  small. 

"  Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made — Queen's  bridle 
woven  with  silver — Tags  to  strike  the  horse. 

"  Sunday,  22d  October. — To  Versailles,  a  mean* 


I  [This  pn)bably  means  tliat  the  queen  was  attended  bj  only  one  lady,  who 
also  rode  aside,  and  not  that  one  female  attendant  rode  so,  while  other  ladks 
rode  astride. — Ed  1 

*  [Meaning,  no  aoubt,  that  they  were  not  of  cedar,  ebony,  or  mahogany,  but 
of  some  meaner  wood  coloured  over,  a  fashion  which  had  not  yet  reached  £cs. 
land.— Ed.]  ^ 

s  [The  marechauMtie  was  posted  at  the  gates  of  the  courts  of  justice;  but  the 
interior  discipline  was  maintained  by  huisikrty  ushers,  the  servants  of  the  court. 
—Ed.] 

4  See  ante^  p.  271. — Boswell. 

*  [There  must  be  some  mistake.  Versailles  is  a  remarluibly  stately  »**— ^  -  Kir  1 
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town — Carriages  of  business  passing — Mean  shops  "^our  in 
against  the  wall — Our  way  lay  through  S<^ve,  where  "^ 
the  China  manufacture — Wooden  bridge  at  8cve,  in 
the  way  to  Versailles — ^The  palace  of  great  extent — 
The  front  long ;  I  saw  it  not  perfectly — ^The  Mena- 
gerie— Cygnets  daric;  their  black  feet;  on  the  ground ; 
tame — Halcyons,  or  gulls — Stag  and  hnid,  young — 
Aviary,  very  large;  the  net,  wire — Black  stag  of 
China,  small — Rhinoceros,  the  horn  broken  and  pared 
away,  which,  I  suppose,  will  grow ;  the  basis,  I  think, 
four  inches  across ;  the  skin  folds  like  loose  cloth 
doubled  over  his  body,  and  cross  his  hips ;  a  vast 
animal,  though  young ;  as  big,  i>erhap8,  as  four  oxen 
— The  young  elei)hant,  with  his  tusks  just  apiiearing 
— The  brown  bear  put  out  his  paws — all  very  tame — 
The  lion — ^The  tigers  I  did  not  well  view — ^The  camel, 
or  dromedary,  with  two  bunches  called  the  Huguin  ', 
taller  than  any  horse — Two  camels  with  one  bunch — 
Among  the  birds  was  a  pelican,  who  being  let  out, 
went  to  a  fountain,  and  swam  alx)ut  to  catch  fish — 
His  feet  well  webbed  ;  he  dipjied  his  head,  and  turned 
his  long  bill  sidewise — He  caught  two  or  three  fish, 
but  did  not  eat  them. 

**  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  apfiendant  to  Ver- 
sailles— It  has  an  open  portico ;  the  pavement,  and, 
I  think,  the  pillars,  of  marble — ^There  are  many 
rooms,  which  I  do  not  distinctly  remember — ^A  table 
of  porphyry,  about  five  feet  long,  and  between  two 
and  three  broad,  given  to  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Venetian 
state — In  the  council-room  almost  all  that  was  not 
door  or  window  was,  I  think,  looking-glass — Little 
Trianon  is  a  small  i)alace  like  a  gentleman's  house — 
The  upper  floor  paved  with  brick  ^ — Little  Vicnne 
— ^The  court  is  ill  paved — The  rooms  at  the  top  are 

I  This  epithet  ihould  be  applied  to  thin  aiiimal  with  one  bunch.—Bosn  lll. 
'  [The  upper  Soon  of  mott  housei  in  France  are  tiled.— Ed.] 
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Tour  in  small,  fit  to  soothe  the  imagination  with  privacy — In 
the  front  of  Versailles  are  small  basins  of  water  on 
the  terrace,  and  other  basins,  I  think,  below  them — 
There  are  little  courts — ^The  great  gallery  is  wain- 
scotted  with  mirrours  not  very  large,  but  joined  by 
frames — I  suppose  the  large  plates  were  not  yet 
made — The  playhouse  was  very  large' — The  chapel 
I  do  not  remember  if  we  saw  * — We  saw  one  chapel, 
but  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  or  at  Trianon — 
The  foreign  office  paved  with  bricks* — ^The  dinner 
half  a  louis  each,  and,  I  think,  a  louis  over — ^Money 
given  at  menagerie,  three  livres;  at  palace,  six 
livres. 

**  Monday y  23d  October. — Last  night  I  wrote  to 
Levet  * — We  went  to  see  the  looking-glasses  wrought 
— They  come  from  Normandy  in  cast  plates,  perhaps 
the  third  of  an  inch  thick — At  Paris  they  are  ground 
upon  a  marble  table,  by  rubbing  one  plate  upon  an- 
other with  grit  between  them — The  various  sands, 
of  which  there  are  said  to  be  five,  I  could  not  learn 
— The  handle,  by  which  the  upper  glass  is  moved, 
has  the  form  of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all 
directions — The  plates  are  sent  up  with  their  surfaces 
ground,  but  not  polished,  and  so  continue  till  they 
are  bespoken,  lest  time  should  spoil  the  surface,  as 
we  were  told — Those  that  are  to  be  polished  are  lai4 
on  a  table  covered  with  several  thick  cloths,  hard 
strained,  that  the  resistance  may  be  equal :  they  are 


1  [That  magnificent  building,  which  was  both  a  theatre  and  a  ball-room.  It 
was  rarely  used ;  the  lighting  and  other  expenses  for  a  single  night  beii^ 
100,000  francs.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  History  of  the  Revolution  as  the  soene 
of  the  entertainment  given  by  the  Gardes  du  Cknps,  on  the  1st  October,  1789 ; 
of  which  innocent  and,  indeed,  laudable  testimony  of  attachment  between  thorn 
and  their  unhappy  sovereigns,  the  rebels,  by  misrepresentations  and  fsalnmnW, 
mode  so  serious  an  affair. — Ed.] 

>  [It  is  surprising  how  this  should  have  escaped  Johnson*s  obwrvatioaa.  It 
is,  both  externally  and  internally,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  Ver- 
sailles.— Ed.  ] 

3  [Tiles.— Ed.]  *  [Ante,  p.  204 Ed.] 
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then  rubbed  with  a  hand  rubber,  held  down  hard  by  Tour  la 
a  contrivance  which  I  did  not  well  understand — The  "'^^ 
powder  which  is  used  last  seemed  to  me  to  be  iron 
dissolved  in  aquafortis;  they  called  it,  as  Baretti 
said,  marc  de  Veau  forte^  which  he  thought  was 
dr^s — They  mentioned  vitriol  and  saltpetre — ^The 
cannon-ball  swam  in  the  quicksilver — To  silver  them, 
a  leaf  of  beaten  tin  is  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quick- 
silver, to  which  it  unites — Then  more  quicksilver  is 
poured  upon  it,  which,  by  its  mutual  [attraction]  rises 
very  high — ^Then  a  paper  is  laid  at  the  nearest  end 
of  the  plate,  over  which  the  glass  is  slided  till  it  lies 
upon  the  plate,  having  driven  nmch  of  the  quicksilver 
before  it — It  is  then,  I  think,  pressed  upon  cloth,  and 
then  set  sloping  to  drop  the  superfluous  mercury: 
the  slope  is  daily  heightened  towards  a  {K'rpendicular. 

*'  In  the  way  I  saw  the  Greve,  the  mayor's  house ', 
and  the  Bastile. 

•*We.  then  went  to  Sans-terre,  a  brewer* — He 
brews  with  about  as  much  malt  as  Mr.  Thrale,  and 
sells  his  beer  at  the  same  price,  though  he  pays  no 
duty  for  malt,  and  little  more  than  half  as  much  for 
beer-— Beer  is  sold  retail  at  sixpence  a  bottle— He 
brews  4,000  barrels  a  year — There  are  seventeen 
brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none  is  supposed  to  brew 
more  than  he — Reckoning  them  at  3,000  each,  they 
make  51,000  a  year — They  moke  their  malt,  for 
malting  is  here  no  trade. 

The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 
Tuesday^  2ith  Octolwr. — We  visited  the  king's 
library — ^I  saw  the  Speculum  hutHume  Salvatlonixj 
rudely  printed,  with  ink,  sometimes  pale,  sometimes 
black  ;  part  supposed  to  be  with  wooden  types,  and  part 

>  f  The  H6tel  de  VUle.— Ed.] 

•  [Sianterre.]  The  detestable  ruffian  wlio  afkrrw«rdi«  conducted  I/min  tlic 
Siitccnth  to  the  icaflrold,  aad  coainiandcd  the  tro^pst  that  t;uarditl  it  during  liis 
miudjr. — Maloxc. 
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Tour  in  vvith  pagcs  cut  in  boards.  The  Bible,  supposed  to  be 
older  than  that  of  Mentz,  in  1462^ ;  it  has  no  date;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  printed  with  wooden  types 
— I  am  in  doubt ;  the  print  is  large  and  fair,  in  two 
folios — ^Another  book  was  shown  me,  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  with  wooden  types — I  think,  Iht- 
randiSanctuarium  in  1458— This  is  inferred  from  the 
difference  of  form  sometimes  seen  in  the  same  letter, 
which  might  be  struck  with  different  puncheons — 
The  regular  similitude  of  most  letters  proves  better 
that  they  are  metal — I  saw  nothing  but  the  Speculum, 
which  I  had  not  seen,  I  think,  before. 

"  Thence  to  the  Sorbonne — The  library  very  large, 
not  in  lattices  like  the  king's  —Marhone  and  Durandi^ 
q.  collection  14  vol.  Scriptores  de  rebus  Gallicis, 
many  folios — Histoire  Genealogique  of  France^  9 
vol. — GaUia  Christiana^  the  first  edition,  4to.  the 
last,  f.  12  voU-i*— The  prior  and  librarian  dined  with 
us — I  waited  on  them  home — Their  garden  pretty, 
with  covered  walks,  but  small ;  yet  may  bold  many 
students — ^The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal 
— <;hoose  those  who  succeed  to  vacancies — ^Pr<^t  little. 

"  Wednesday^  25th  October.— I  went  with  the 
prior  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see  Dr.  Hooke — We  walked 
round  the  palace,  and  had  some  talk — I  dined  with 
our  whole  company  at  the  monastery — In  the  library, 
Beroald — Cymon — Titus^  from  Boccace — Oratio 
Proverbialis  to  the  Virgin,  from  Petrarch  ;  Falkland 
to  Sandys  —  Dryden*s  Preface  to  the  third  vol.  of 
Miscellanies  ^ 

"  Thursday^  2Qth  October. — We  saw  the  china 
at  S^ve,  cut,  glazed,  painted — Bellevue  \  a  pleasing 
house,  not  great :  fine  prospect  — Meudon,   an    old 

'  [Second  son  of  Hookc,  the  historian,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne...ED.] 
^  He  means,  I  tnippoiie,  that  he  read  these  different  pieces  while  he  xemained 
ill  the  libmry.^Bo8WELL. 

3  [At  that  |>eriod  inhabited  by  the  king*s  aunts. — Ej>.] 
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palace— Alexander,  in  porph3rry :  hollow  between  eyes  Toarta 
and  nofie,  thin  cheeks — Vlato  and  Aristotle — Noble 
terrace  overlooks  the  town.  8t  Cloud— Gallery  not 
very  high,  nor  grand,  but  pleasing— In  the  rooms, 
Midiael  Angelo,  drawn  by  himself.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Dea  Cartes,  Bochart,  Naudaeus,  Masarine — Gilded 
wainscot,  so  common  that  it  is  not  minded — Gough 
and  Keene— Hooke  came  to  us  at  the  inn  — A  mes- 
sage from  Drumgould. 

"  Friday,  27 tk  October. — I  staid  at  home— Gough 

and  Keene,  and  Mrs.  8 's  ^  friend  dined  with  us 

— ^This  day  we  began  to  have  a  fire — The  weather  is 
grown  very  cold,  and,  I  fear,  has  a  bad  effect  upon 
my  breath,  which  has  grown  much  more  free  and 
easy  in  this  country. 

••  Saturday,  2Sth  October.— \  visited  the  Grand 
Chartreux*,  built  by  St.  Louis — It  is  built  for  forty, 
but  contains  only  twenty-four,  and  will  not  maintain 
more— The  friar  that  spoke  to  us  had  a  pretty  apart- 
ment— Mr.  Baretti  sayH  four  rooms ;  I  remember  but 
three — His  bibles  seemed  to  be  French — His  garden 
was  neat ;  hergave  me  grapes — We  saw  the  Place  de 
Victoire,  with  the  statues  of  the  king,  and  the  captive 
nations. 

**  We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Luxembourg, 
bat  the  gallery  was  shut — We  climbed  to  the  top 
stairs  —  I  dined  with  Colebrooke  \  who  had  much  com- 


*  [Mn  StricklAiMl,  thefUter  of  Mr.  Charles  Townley,  who  happened  to  meet 
the  ptrty  at  Dieppe,  and  accompanied  them  to  Paris.  8he  intnxluccd  them  to 
Macuune  du  BocMg/b.^'Rejf molds* s  Recolkciu}Ht,^-^ED,] 

*  [There  was  in  France  but  ons  Grand  Chartreuxy  the  nionasti-ry  near 
OrcnoUe,  founded  by  8L  Bruno,  to  the  13th  prior  of  which  St.  Louis  applied 
htanqf-set  of  the  order  to  be  entablishcd  in  Paris,  where  he  pUurcd  them  in  his 
chateau  de  FaMverU  which  stood  in  the  Rue  d*£nfer.  The  good  people  of 
Pans  believed  that  the  chateau  of  Vauvvrt,  before  St.  Louis  had  fixed  the  (-ar- 
thusians  there,  was  haunted^  and  thence  the  stnret  was  called  Rue  d*£nfer. — 

Ed.1 
s  [Sir  George  Colebrooke :  sec  a/i/r,  v.  ii.  p.  *Jb. — Eo.] 
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Tour  in  pany — ^Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney  *,  Motteiix^  UdsoD, 
Taaf — Called  on  the  prior,  and  found  him  in  bed. 

*^  Hotel — a  guinea  a  day — Coach,  three  guineas  a 
week — Valet  de  place,  three  1.  a  day — Avantcoureur% 
a  guinea  a  week — Ordinary  dinner,  six  I.  a  head — 
Our  ordinary  seems  to  be  about  five  guineas  a  day — 
Our  extraordinary  expenses,  as  diversions,  gratuities, 
clothes,  I  cannot  reckon — Our  travelling  is  ten  guineas 
a  day. 

"  White  stockings,  181.^  Wig— Hat. 

"  Sunday t  29th  October. — ^We  saw  the  boarding- 
school — The  Enfans  trouves — A  room  with  about 
eighty-six  children  in  cradles,  as  sweet  as  a  parlom — 
They  lose  a  third ;  take  in  to  perhaps  more  than 
seven  [years  old]  ;  put  them  to  trades ;  pin  to  them 
the  papers  sent  with  them — Want  nurses — Saw  their 
chapel. 

^'  Went  to  St.  Eustatia^ ;  saw  an  innumerable  com- 
}>any  of  girls  catechised,  in  many  bodies,  perhaps  100 
to  a  catechist— Boys  taught  at  one  time,  girls  at 
another — The  sermon:  the  preacher  wears  a  cap, 
which  he  takes  off  at  the  name — his  aMion  uniform, 
not  very  violent. 

"  Monday y  30th  October. — We  saw  the  library  of 
St.  Germain  ^ — ^A  very  noble  collection — Codex  Di- 

'  [The  celebrated  Admiral,  afterwards  Lord  Rodney :  he  was  reading  abroad 
on  account  of  pecuniary  embarratisments,  and,  en  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  io 
I778t  the  Marshal  Due  de  Biron  generously  offered  him  a  loan  of  a  tboosand 
louis  d*on,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  take  his  part  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
See  a  letter  of  the  Baron  D*Holbach  to  Miss  Wilkes,  in  WUkci  Corre$pondena^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  270.— Ed.] 

'  [There  is  a  slight  mistake  here.  Princes,  ambassadors,  marshals,  and  a 
few  of  the  higher  nobility,  had  coureurt^  that  is,  running  footmtn.  The  word 
avant-coureur  was  commonly  used  in  a  moral  sense.  Johnson,  no  doubt,  meant 
a  courier  who  rode  post. — £d.] 

3  i.  e.  18  livres.  Two  pair  of  white  silk  stockings  were  probably  puidiaaed. 
— Malome. 

4  [No  doubt  an  error  for  Euttaiius.  He  means  the  well-known  parish  churcli 
of  St.  Euitachc En.] 

&  [St.  Germain  des  Pres,  the  too  celebrated  ahbatfc.  Its  library  was  said — 
afVer  the  king*s  library  in  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Vatican — to  be  the  ridiesi  in 
Europe  in  manu8cript8.^£j>.  ] 
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vhu^rum  Qffiekrum^  1459— a  letter,  aquare  like  that  Tow  in 
of  the  Offices,  perhaps  the  same — ^The  Codex^  by 
Fiist  and  Gemshaym — Meursius,  1 8  t.  fol. — AmadU, 
in  French,  8  vi^fol. — Catholicon  sine  colopiume, 

but  of  1460 — ^Two  other  editions  \  one  by  

Augustin.  de  Civitate  JDei,  without  name,  date,  or 
[daoe,  bat  of  Fust's  square  letter  as  it  seems. 

'*  I  dined  with  Col.  Drumgould ;  had  a  pleasing 
afternoon. 

**  Some  of  the  books  of  St.  Germain's  stand  in 
presses  from  the^wall,  like  those  at  Oxford. 

**  Tuesday,  iist  October.— I  lived  at  the  Bene- 
dictines ;  mMgre  day ;  soup  meagre,  herrings,  eels, 
both  with  sauce ;  fried  fish  ;  lentils,  tasteless  in  them- 
selves— In  the  library ;  where  I  found  M({ffieus^s  de 
Historui  Indkd :  Prowu>Htorium  flectere^  to  double 
the  Cape — I  parted  very  tenderly  from  the  prior  and 
Friar  Wilkes. 

"  Maitre  des  Arts,  S  y. — Bacc.  Theol.  3  y. — 
lAcentiatef  2  y. — Doctor  Th.  2  y.  in  all  9  years — 
For  the  Doctorate  three  disputations.  Major ,  Minora 
Sorbonica — Several  colleges  suppressed,  and  trans- 
ferred to  that  which  was  the  Jesuit's  College. 

"  Wednesday,  1st  November. — We  left  Paris — 
St.  Denis,  a  large  town :  the  church  not  very  large, 
but  the  middle  aisle  is  very  lofty  and  awful^-On  the 
left  are  chapels  built  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  which 
destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the  sides — The  organ  is 
higher  above  the  pavement  than  I  have  ever  seen—* 
The  gates  are  of  brass — On  the  middle  gate  is  the 
history  of  our  Lord — The  painted  windows  are  hi- 

*  I  hafe  looked  io  Tmin  into  De  Bure,  Bleenniin,  M*tuirc,  and  other  tjrpo* 
gnpbical  bookfi,  for  the  two  editionc  of  the  *^  CeMo/iroN,**  which  Dr.  Johneoo 
mcBtioDe  here,  with  nmnet  which  I  cuinot  noake  out.  I  read  ^'  one  by  Latimius, 
one  bf  Boedhtus.*^  I  hare  deposited  the  original  MS.  in  the  Dritiih  Miueum, 
where  the  curioua  may  loc  it.  My  grateful  ackoowksdgemenu  are  due  to  Mr, 
Plaata  for  the  trouble  he  wai  pkam  to  take  in  aiding  my  rcaeaichcs— Bot« 

WELL. 
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Tour  in  stofical,  and  said  to  be  eminently  beautiful — We  were 
at  another  church  belonging  to  a  convent,  of  which 
the  portal  is  a  dome ;  we  could  not  enter  further,  and 
it  was  almost  dark. 

"  Thursday^  2rf  November. — We  came  this  day  to 
Chantilly,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Conde — 
This  place  is  eminently  beautified  by  all  varieties  of 
waters  starting  up  in  fountains,  falling  in  cascades, 
running  in  streams,  and  spread  in  lakes — The  water 
seems  to  be  too  near  the  house — All  this  water  is 
brought  from  a  source  or  river  threft  leagues  off,  by 
an  artificial  canal,  which  for  one  league  is  carried  under 
ground — The  house  is  magnificent — The  cabinet 
seems  well  stocked ;  what  I  remember  was,  the  jaws 
of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  young  hippopotamus  pre- 
served, which,  however,  is  so  small,  that  I  doubt  its 
reality — It  seems  too  hairy  for  an  abortion,  and  too 
small  for  a  mature  birth — Nothing  was  [preserved]  in 
spirits  ;  all  was  dry — The  dog;  the  deer;  the  ant-bear 
with  long  snout — The  toucan,  long  broad  beak — ^The 
stables  were  of  very  great  length — The  kennel  had  no 
scents — There  was  a  mockery  of  a  village — The  me- 
nagerie had  few  animals  * — Two  faussans  %  or  Bra- 
silian  weasels,  spotted,  very  wild — There  is  a  forest, 
and,  I  think,  a  park — I  walked  till  I  was  very  weary, 
and  next  morning  felt  my  feet  battered,  and  with 
pains  in  the  toes. 

"  Friday^  3d  November. — We  came  to  Compeigne, 
a  very  large  town,  with  a  royal  palace  built  round  a^ 


1  The  writing  is  so  bad  here,  that  the  names  of  several  of  die  animals  couU 
not  be  deciphered  without  much  more  acquaintance  with  natmral  history  than  I 
possess.  Dr.  Blagdcn,  with  his  usual  politeness,  most  obligingly  examined  the 
MS.  To  that  gentleman,  and  to  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  alM 
Very  readily  assisted  me,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  best  thanks— 3o8WKLL. 

<  It  is  thus  written  by  Johnson,  from  the  French  pronunciation  oi  Jbuam, 
It  should  be  observed,  that  the  person  who  showed  this  menagerie  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  fostane  and  the  Urasilian  weasel  to  be  the  same,  the yoMuw 
being  a  different  animal,  and  a  native  of  Madagascar.  I  find  them,  bowerer, 
upon  one  plate  in  Pcnnant*s  '•*'  Synopsis  o(  Quadrupeds.** — Boswell. 
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peDtagonal  court — ^The  court  is  raised  upon  vaults,  J^^ 
and  has,  I  suppose,  an  entry  on  one  side  by  a  gentle 
rise — ^Talk  of  painting — The  church  is  not  very  large, 
but  very  elegant  and  splendid — I  had  at  first  great 
difficulty  to  walk,  but  motion  grew  continually  easier 
— ^At  night  we  came  to  Noyon,  an  episcopal  city — 
The  cathedral  is  very  beautiful,  the  piilar8  alternately 
Gothick  and  Corinthian — ^\Ve  entered  a  very  noble 
parochial  church — ^Noyon  is  walled,  and  is  said  to  be 
three  miles  round. 

••  Saturday,  4fth  November. — We  rose  very  early, 
and  came  through  St  Qui n tin  to  Cambray,  not  long 
after  three — We  went  to  an  English  nunner)',  to  give 
a  letter  to  Father  Welch,  the  confessor,  who  came  to 
visit  us  in  the  evening. 

Sunday y  5th  Nofoemher. — We  saw  the  Cathedral — 
It  is  very  beautiful,  with  chapels  on  each  side — ^The 
choir  splendid — The  balustrade  in  one  part  brass — 
The  Nffffy^Tf  high  and  grand — The  altar  silver  as 
far  as  it  is  seen — The  vestments  very  splendid — At 
the  Benedictines'  church ^* 


Here  his  Journal^  ends  abruptly.  ^Vhetber  he 
wrote  any  more  after  this  time,  I  know  not ;  but 
probaUy  not  much,  as  he  arrived  in  England  about 
the  1 2th  of  November.  These  short  notes  of  his  tour, 
though  they  may  seem  minute  taken  singly,  make 
together  a  considerable  mass  of  information,  and  ex- 
hibit such  an  ardour  of  inquiry  and  acuteness  of  ex- 
amination, as,  I  believe,  are  found  in  but  few  travellers, 
especially  at  an  advanced  age.  They  completely  re- 
fute the  idle  notion  which  has  been  propagated,  that 

>  Afy  wOTtlij  and  ingenious  frimd,  Mr.  Andrew  Lumisden,  by  his  accurmte 
aeqasinfaDoe  with  France,  enabled  me  to  make  out  manr  proper  namii  which 
Dr.  Johnaoo  bad  written  indittinctlj,  and  lometimes  tpe^t  crroneoualy.— Bos- 
well. 
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he  could  not  see  ^ ;  and,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  revise  and  digest  them,  he  undoubtedly  could  have 
expanded  them  into  a  very  entertaining  narrative. 
^^76^  [Mrs.  Piozzi  has  preserved  a  few  anecdotes  of  this 
tour.  *^  Mr.  Thrale  loved  prospects,  and  was  mortified 
that  hi9  friend  could  not  enjoy  the  sight  of  those 
different  dispositions  of  wood  and  water,  hill  and 
valley,  that  travelling  through  England  and  France 
affords  a  man.  But  when  he  wished  to  point  them 
out  to  his  companion,  *  Never  heed  such  nonsense,* 
would  be  the  reply :  *  a  blade  of  grass  is  always  a 
blade  of  grass,  whether  in  one  country  or  another. 
Let  us,  if  we  do  talk,  talk  about  something :  men 
and  women  are  my  subjects  of  inquiry ;  let  us  see 
how  these  differ  from  those  we  have  left  behind.' 

•*  When  we  were  at  Rouen  together,  he  took  a  great 
fancy  to  the  Abb^  Roffette,  with  whom  he  conversed 
about  the  destruction  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and 
condemned  it  loudly,  as  a  blow  to  the  general  power 
of  the  church,  and  likely  to  be  followed  with  many 
and  dangerous  innovations,  which  might  at  length 
become  fatal  to  religion  itself,  and  shake  even  the 
foundation  of  Christianity.  The  gentleman  seemed 
to  wonder  and  delight  in  his  conversation ;  the  talk 
was  all  in  Latin,  which  both  spoke  fluently,  and  Dr. 
Johiison  pronounced  a  long  eulogium  upon  Milton 
with  so  much  ardour,  eloquence,  and  ingenuity,  that 
the  abh6  rose  from  his  seat  and  embraced  hifm.  My 
husband  seeing  them  apparently  so  charmed  with  the 
company  of  each  other,  politely  invited  the  abb6  to 


*  [MiffS  Reynolds,  who  knew  him  longer,  and  saw  him  more  constantly  than 
Mr.  Boswell,  says,  ^^  Dr.  John8on*s  sight  was  so  very  dtficiive,  that  he  oould 
scarcely  disUnguish  the  face  of  his  most  intimate  acauaintance  at  half  a  yard,  and 
in  general  it  was  observable,  that  his  critical  remarxs  on  dress,  &c.  were  the  re- 
sult of  i^ry  dote  inspection  of  the  object,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly  from 
a  degree  of  exciting  admiration  of  his  perspicuity,  of  which  be  was  not  a  little 
ambitious.**— 12«ci0lfer/ioiw.  And  if  we  may  believe  Baretti^s  account  to  her, 
on  tlieir  return,  his  defect  of  sight  led  him  into  many  inaccuracies. — Ed.] 
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England,  intending  to  oblige  his  friend ;  who,  instead  ^^^ 
of  thanking,  reprimanded  him  severely  before  the 
man,  for  such  a  sudden  burst  of  tenderness  towards 
a  person  he  could  know  nothing  at  all  of;  and  thus 
put  a  sudden  finish  to  all  his  own  and  Mr.  Thrale*s 
entertainment,  from  the  company  of  the  Abb6  Rof- 
feUe. 

'^Wken  at  Versailles  the  people  showed  us  the 
theatre,  «As  we  stood  on  the  stage  looking  at  some 
machineryfor  playhouse  purposes— 'Now  we  are  here, 
what  shdl  we  aet,  Dr.  Johnson  ? — The  Englishman 
at  Paris  ?*  *  No,  no,*  replied  he;  *  we  will  try  to  act 
Harry  the  Fifth.'  His  dislike  of  the  French  was 
well  known  to  both  nations,  I  believe;  but  he  ap- 
plauded the  number  of  their  books  and  the  graces  of 
their  style.  *  They  have  few  sentiments,'  said  he, 
'  but  they  express  them  neatly ;  they  have  little 
'  meat  too,  but  they  dress  it  well.'  **] 

When  I  met  him  in  London  the  following  year, 
the  account  which  he  gave  me  of  his  French  tour, 
was,  **  Sir,  I  have  seen  all  the  visibilities  of  Paris, 
and  around  it :  but  to  have  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  people  there  would  have  required  more 
time  than  I  could  stay.  I  was  just  beginning  to 
creep  into  acquaintance  by  means  of  Colonel  Drum- 
gOiild,a  very  high  man,  sir,  head  oi L* Ecole  Militaire^ 
a  most  complete  character,  for  he  had  first  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  rhetorick,  and  then  became  a  soldier.  And, 
sir,  I  was  very  kindly  treated  by  the  English  Bene- 
dictines, and  have  a  cell  appropriated  to  me  in  their 
convent.** 

He  observed,  '*  The  great  in  France  live  very  mag- 
nificently, but  the  rest  very  miserably.  There  is  no 
happy  middle  state  as  in  England*.     The  shops  of 

»  [See  aif/f,  p.  274.— Eik] 
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times  serious.     Change  of  place  is  useful ;  and  I  hope  that  your 
residence  at  Auchinleck  will  have  many  good  effects. 

"  That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Rasay,  I  am  sincerely 
sorry ;  and  am  therefore  very  much  pleased  that  he  is  no  longer 
uneasy.  He  still  thinks  that  I  have  represented  him  as  per- 
sonally giving  up  the  chieftainship.  I  meant  only  that  it  was 
no  longer  contested  between  the  two  houses^  and  supposed  it 
settled,  perhaps^  by  the  cession  of  some  remote  generation^  in 
the  house  of  Dun  vegan.  I  am  sorry  the  advertisement  was  not 
continued  for  three  or  four  times  in  the  paper. 

*'  That  Lord  M onboddo  and  Mr.  Macqueen  should  contro^ 
vert  a  position  contrary  to  the  imaginary  interest  of  literary  or 
national  prejudice,  might  be  easily  imagined ;  but  of  a  standing 
fact  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy ;  if  there  are  men  with 
tails,  catch  a  homo  caudatus ;  if  there  was  writing  of  old  in  the 
Highlands  or  Hebrides,  in  the  Erse  language,  produce  the  ma- 
nuscripts. Where  men  write  they  will  write  to  one  another, 
and  some  of  their  letters,  in  families  studious  of  their  ancestry, 
will  be  kept.     In  Wales  there  are  many  manuscripts. 

"  I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord  Hailes's  history,  which  I 
purpose  to  return  all  the  next  week  :  that  his  respect  for  my 
little  observations  should  keep  his  work  in  suspense,  makes  one 
of  the  evils  of  my  journey.  It  is  in  our  language,  I  think,  a 
new  mode  of  history  which  tells  all  that  is  wanted,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, all  that  is  known,  without  laboured  splendour  of  language, 
or  affected  subtilty  of  conjecture.  The  exactness  of  his  dates 
raises  my  wonder.  He  seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Henault 
without  his  constraint. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with  your  '  Journal ','  that 
she  almost  read  herself  blind.     She  has  a  great  regard  for  you. 

''  Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in  her  heart  that  she 
does  not  love  me,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope 
that  she  and  the  little  dear  ladies  will  have  neither  sickness  nor 
any  other  affliction.  But  she  knows  that  she  does  not  care 
what  becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may  be  sure  that  I  think 
her  very  much  to  blame. 

"  Never,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  think 
that  I  do  not  love  you ;  you  may  settle  yourself  in  full  confidence 
both  of  my  love  and  esteem  :  I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I  value 
you  as  a  worthy  man,  and  hope  in  time  to  reverence  you  as  a 

>  Mj  "  Joarnal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,**  which  that  lady  read  in  the 
original  maDuicript.— Boswell. 
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man  of  ezenplary  fnety.  I  hold  you,  as  Hamlet  has  it,  '  in  my 
heart  of  htarta/  and  therefore,  it  ia  little  to  say,  that  I  am,  sir, 
your  affectioDate  humble  servant,  ''  Sam.  Johnson." 

«« TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

^  London,  30th  Aoguit,  1775. 
^  Siii>— If  in  these  papers  ^    there  is    little  alteration    aU 
tempted,  do  not  suppose  me  negligent.     I  have  read  them  per- 
haps more  closely  than  the  rest ;  but  I  find  nothing  worthy  of 
an  objection. 

''  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and  tell  me  all  your 
honest  heart     I  am,  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

''Sam.  Johnson." 

[«  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER.  Pcmoo 

<<  Loodoo,  Qth  Sq>teinber,  1775.      ^'^ 

''  Dear  madam,— I  have  sent  your  books  by  the  carrier,  and 
in  Sandys's  Travels  you  will  find  your  glasses. 

''  I  have  written  this  post  to  the  ladies  at  Stow-hill,  and  you 
may  the  day  after  you  have  thia,  or  at  any  other  time,  send  Mrs. 
Gastrdi's  books. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  my  good  fHends. 
I  hope  the  poor  dear  hand  is  recovered,  and  you  are  now 
able  to  write,  which^  however,  you  need  not  do,  for  I  am  going 
to  Brighthelmstone,  and  when  I  come  back  will  take  care  to 
tdl  you.  In  the  mean  time  take  great  care  of  your  health,  and 
drink  as  much  as  you  can.  I  am,  dearest  love,  your  most 
humble  servant,  ^'  Sam.  John80N."J 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

<'  Uth  Sept  1775. 
''  Mr  DEAB  SIR, — I  now  write  to  you,  lest  in  some  of  your 
freaks  and  humours  you  should  fancy  yourself  neglected.  Such 
fimcies  I  must  entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at  least  never  to  in- 
dulge ;  for  my  regard  for  you  is  so  radicated  and  fixed,  that  it 
is  become  part  of  my  mind,  and  cannot  be  effaced  but  by  some 
cause  uncommonly  violent ;  therefore,  whether  I  write  or  not, 
set  your  thoughts  at  rest.  I  now  write  to  tell  you  that  I  shall 
not  very  soon  write  again,  for  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on 
another  journey. 


I  Anotbcr  parcel  of  Ixnd  Haile»*s  ^^  Annilt  of  SooUsnd.**— -Bos well. 
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*'  Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streatham^  and  in  Leicester^ 
fields  ^  Make  ray  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell^  if  she  is  in 
good  humour  with  me.   I  am,  sir,  &c.        "  Sam.  Johnson.*! 

What  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms  as,  ^^  I  am 
to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another  journey,"  I  soon 
afterwards  discovered  was  no  less  than  a  tour  to 
France  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  This  was  the 
only  time  in  his  life  that  he  went  upon  the  Continent. 

«  TO  MR.  ROBERT  LEVET. 

''  Calais,  18th  Sept.  1775. 
'*  Dear  sir, — We  are  here  in  France,  after  a  very  pleasing 
passage  of  no  more  than  six  hours.  I  know  not  when  I  shall 
write  again,  and  therefore  I  write  now,  though  you  cannot 
suppose  that  I  have  much  to  say.  You  have  seen  France  your- 
self. From  this  place  we  are  going  to  Rouen,  and  from  Rouen  to 
Paris,  where  Mr.  Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five  or  six  weeks. 
We  have  a  regular  recommendation  to  the  English  resident,  so 
we  shall  not  be  taken  for  vagabonds.  We  think  to  go  one  way 
and  return  another,  and  see  as  much  as  we  can.  I  will  try  to 
speak  a  little  French  ;  I  tried  hitherto  but  little,  but  I  spoke 
sometimes.  If  I  heard  better,  I  suppose  I  should  learn  faster. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Paria,  22d  October,  1776. 
"  Dear  sir, — We  are  still  here,  commonly  very  busy  in 
looking  about  us.  We  have  been  to-day  at  Versailles.  You 
have  seen  it,  and  I  shall  not  describe  it.  We  came  yesterday 
from  Fontainbleau,  where  the  court  is  now.  We  went  to  see 
the  king  and  queen  at  dinner,  and  the  queen  was  so  impressed 
by  Miss^  that  she  sent  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  inquire  who 
she  was.  I  find  all  true  that  you  have  ever  told  me  at  Paris. 
Mr.  Thrale  is  very  liberal,  and  keeps  us  two  coaches,  and  a 
very  fine  table;  but  I  think  our  cookery  very  bad.  Mrs. 
Thrale  got  into  a  convent  of  English  nuns,  and  I  talked  with 
her  through  the  grate,  and  I  am  very  kindly  used  by  the 
English  Benedictine  friars.  But  upon  the  whole  I  camiot 
make  much  acquaintance  here;  and  though  the  churches,  palaces^ 

*  Where  Sir  Joshua  Reyoolds  lived. — Boswell. 
Miss  Thrale. — Boswell. 
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«id  Mfne  private  houses  are  very  magnificent,  there  is  no  very 
great  pleasure  after  having  seen  many,  in  seeing  more  ;  at  least 
thejpleasure,  whatever  it  be,  must  some  time  have  an  end,  and 
ve'fure  beginning  to  think  when  we  shall  come  home.  Mr. 
Thrale  calculates  that  as  we  left  Streatham  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  we  shall  see  it  again  about  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

"  I  think  I  had  not  been  on  this  side  of  the  sea  five  days 
before  I  found  a  sensiAe  improvement  in  my  health.  I  ran  a 
race  in  the  rain  this  day,  and  beat  Baretti.  Baretti  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I  think,  quite  as  well  as  English. 

''Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Williams;  and  give  my 
love  to  Francis  ;  and  tell  my  friends  that  I  am  not  lost.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble,  &c.         '*  Sam.  Johnson." 

"    TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburjjh,  24ih  OctoVer,  177ft. 

"  My  dbar  sir, — If  I  had  not  been  informed  that  you  were 
at  Paris,  you  should  have  had  a  letter  from  me  by  the  earliest 
opportunity,  announcing  the  birth  of  my  son,  on  the  9th  instant ; 
I  have  named  him  Alexander ',  after  my  father.  I  now  write, 
as  I  suppose  your  fellow-traveller,  ^Ir.  Thrale,  will  return  to 
London  this  week,  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament,  and  that 
yoa  will  not  stay  behind  him. 

**  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  '  Annals.*  I  have 
undertaken  to  solicit  you  for  a  favour  to  him,  which  he  thus 
requests  in  a  letter  to  me :  '  I  intend  soon  to  give  you  '  The 
Life  o^  Robert  Bruce,'  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  wish  that  you  could  assist  me  in  a  fancy  which 
I  have  taken,  of  getting  Dr.  Johnson  to  draw  a  character  of 
Robert  Bruce,  from  the  account  that  I  give  of  that  prince.  If 
he  finds  materials  for  it  in  my  work,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  I 
have  been  fortunate  in  selecting  the  most  striking  incidents.' 

*'  I  suppose  by  '  The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,'  his  lordship 
means  that  part  of  his  '  Annals'  which  relates  the  history  of  that 
prince,  and  not  a  separate  work. 

"  Shall  we  have  '  A  Journey  to  Paris,'  from  you  in  the  winter? 
You  will,  I  hope,  at  any  rate,  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some 

*  [The  Editor  had  the  plrasure  of  hit  acouaintance.  He  was  a  high-spirited, 
derer,  and  amiable  gentleman  ;  and,  like  hii  father,  of  a  frank  and  social  dis- 
positioD ;  but  it  it  said  that  he  did  not  reli«h  the  recollections  of  our  author*! 
derocion  to  Dr.  JohnioD :  like  old  Lord  Auchinleck,  he  seemed  to  think  it  a 
kind  of  dtfOffatioD.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1821,  but  was  unfortunatelv 
killed  in  a  dud,  ariihig  from  a  political  dbpute,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  26th 
March,  1823,  bv  Mr.  Stoart,  of  Duneam.  He  left  ismie  a  aon  and  two 
dau^teis—^o.  J 
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account  of  your  French  travels  very  soon^  for  I  am  very  im- 
patient. What  a  different  scene  have  you  viewed  this  autumn, 
from  that  which  you  viewed  in  autumn  1773 !  I  ever  an^my 
dear  sir^  your  much  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  aerv^Sk, 

"  Jamss  Boswell/' 


«  TO  JAMES  BOSWEL^  ESQ. 

/  *»  16th  Novembei,  177&. 
^^  Dear  sir^ — I  am  glad  that  the  young  laird  is  bom^  and 
an  end^  as  I  hope,  put  to  the  only  difference  that  you  can  ever 
have  with  Mrs.  Boswell  ^  I  know  that  she  does  not  love  me; 
but  I  intend  to  persist  in  wishing  her  well  till  I  get  the  better 
of  her. 

"  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  very  different  from  the  Hebrides^ 
but  it  is  to  a  hasty  traveller  not  so  fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affords 
so  many  opportunities  of  remark.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  the 
publick  any  thing  of  a  place  better  known  to  many  of  my  readers 
than  to  myself.     We  can  talk  of  it  when  we  meet. 

^'  I  shall  go  next  week  to  Streatham,  from  whence  I  purpose 
to  send  a  parcel  of  tlie  '  History'  every  post.  Concerning  the 
character  of  Bruce,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  do  not  see  any  great 
reason  for  writing  it;  but  I  shall  not  easily  deny  what  Lord 
Hailes  and  you  concur  in  desiring. 

"  1  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all  the  journey,  and  hope 
you  and  your  family  have  known  only  that  trouble  and  danger 
which  has  so  happily  terminated.  Among  all  the  congratu- 
lations that  you  may  receive,  I  hope  you  believe  none  more 
warm  or  sincere  than  those  of,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD*. 

"  lath  November,  1776. 
"  Dear  madaai, — This  week  I  came  home  from  Paris.  I 
have  brought  you  a  little  box,  which  I  thought  pretty ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  properly  a  snuff-box,  or  a  box  for  some 
other  use.  I  will  send  it,  when  I  can  find  an  opportunity.  I 
have  been  through  the  whole  journey  remarkably  welL     My 

■  This  alludes  to  my  old  feudal  principle  of  preferring  male  to  female  suc- 
cession.— Boswell. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  years  previous  to  177&9  he  concsponded 
witli  this  lady,  who  wan  his  stepdaughter,  but  none  of  his  earlier  letters  to  her 
have  been  preserved. — Boswell.  Since  the  death  of  the  autfaour,  several  of 
Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  written  before  177^  were  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  and  are  priated  in  the  present  edU 
tion. — Maloke.  [Several  others,  as  has  been  abeady  stated  (amt€,  voL  i.  p. 
175),  are  added  to  this  edidon. — Ed.] 
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fellow-travellera  were  the  same  whom  you  law  at  Lichfield^ 
only  we  took  Baretti  with  uf .  Paris  is  not  so  fine  a  place  as 
yon  would  expect  Tbe  palaces  and  churches,  however,  are 
yei^  splendid  and  magnificent ;  and  whiit  would  pleaiie  you, 
there  are  many  very  fine  pictures ;  but  I  do  not  think  their  way 
of  life  comnKxlious  or  pleasant 

"  Let  me  know  how  your  health  has  been  all  this  while.  I 
hope  the  fine  summer  ijas  jd^eh  you  strength  sufficient  to  en* 
counter  the  winter.  *  "*  * 

*'  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends ;  and,  if  your 
fingers  will  let  you,  write  to  me,  or  let  your  maid  write,  if  it  be 
troublesome  to  you.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,  ^'  Sam.  Johnson." 

«•  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  December,  1775. 

"  Dbar  madau,— Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you,  to  tell  you 
that  I  was  just  come  home  from  a  ramble,  and  hoped  that  I 
should  have  heard  from  you.  I  am  afraid  winter  has  laid  hold 
on  your  fingers,  and  hinders  you  from  writing.  However,  let 
somebody  write,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  me  how  you  do,  and  a 
little  of  what  has  happened  at  Lichfield  among  our  friends.  I 
hofpe  you  are  all  well. 

"  When  I  was  in  France,  I  thought  myself  growing  young, 
but  am  afraid  that  cold  weather  will  take  part  of  my  new  vigour 
from  me.  Let  us,  however,  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  lose  no 
part  of  our  health  by  negligence. 

"  I  never  knew  whether  you  received  the  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Travels,  and  the  glasses. 

"  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me ;  and  do  not  let  us  forget 
each  other.  This  is  the  season  of  good  wishes,  and  I  wi^h  you 
all  good.  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Porter ',  nor  heard  of  him. 
Is  he  with  you  ? 

*'  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Adey,  and 
Mrs.  Cobb,  and  all  my  friends ;  and  when  I  can  do  any  good, 
let  me  know.     I  am,  dear  madam,  yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  write  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  France  ;  for  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  once  said,  that  "  he  could  write  the  life  of  a 
broomstick  ^y**  so,  notwithstanding  so  many  former 

>  Son  of  Mn.  Johnson,  by  her  first  husband. — Boswell. 
*  It  is  probable  that  the  authoar*s  menwry  here  deceived  him,  and  that  he 
w«  thinlring  of  Stdla*s  remark,  thatSwift  could  write  findj  upon  a  broomstick. 
MnnmU  L\/k  of  Sw^ftJ^,  Boswc  l  l . 
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travellers  have  exhausted  almost  every  subject  for 
remark  in  that  great  kingdom,  his  very  accurate 
observation,  and  peculiar  vigour  of  thought  apd 
illustration,  would  have  produced  a  wonderful  work. 
During  his  visit  to  it,  which  lasted  but  about  two 
months,  he  wrote  notes  or  minutes  of  what  he  saw. 
He  promised  to  show  me  theiu^bat  I  neglected  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  has 
been  lost,  or  perhaps  destroyed  in  a  precipitate  burn- 
ing of  his  papers  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which 
must  ever  be  lamented :  one  small  paper  book,  how- 
ever, entitled  "  France  II.,*'  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  in  my  possession.  It  is  a  diurnal  register  of  his 
life  and  observations,  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the 
4th  of  November,  inclusive,  being  twenty-six  days, 
and  shows  an  extraordinary  attention  to  various  mi» 
nute  particulars.  Being  the  only  memorial  of  this 
tour  that  remains,  my  readers,  I  am  confident,  will 
peruse  it  with  pleasure,  though  his  notes  are  very 
short,  and  evidently  written  only  to  assist  his  own 
recollection. 


Tour  in  «*  Tuesday^  10th  October. — ^We  saw  the  icole  nuU- 
tairCy  in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  boys  are 
educated  for  the  army — ^They  have  arms  of  difierent 
sizes,  according  to  the  age — flints  of  wood — The 
building  is  very  large,  but  nothing  fine  except  the 
council-room — The  French  have  large  squares  in  the 
windows — ^They  make  good  iron  palisades  * — Their 
meals  are  gross  ^. 

"  We  visited  the  Observatory,  a  large  building  of  a 
great  height — The  upper  stones  of  the  parapet  very 

>  [Alluding,  probably,  to  the  fine  grille$  no  frequent  in  France.     He  had, 
probably,  just  seen  that  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalidc*,  which  is  one  of  the  finest. — 

'  [The  contrary  has  been  the  general  opinion ;  and  Johnson  was  certainly  a 
bad  judge  in  that  point,  if  he  believed  that  nis  own  taste  was  delicate.— £d.] 
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large,  but  not  cramped  with  iron  ' — The  flat  on  the  Tour  in 
top  is  very  extensive ;  but  on  the  insulated  part  there 
is  no  parapet — Though  it  was  hroad  enough,  I  did 
not  care  to  go  upon  it  —  Maps  were  printing  in  one 
of  the  rooms. 

"  We  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory — In  the  reading-desk  of  the  refectory  lay 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

"  JVednesday,  llt/i  October. — We  went  to  see 
Hutelde  Chatlois"-,  a  house  not  very  large,  but  very 
elegant  -  One  of  the  rooms  was  gilt  to  a  degree  that 
I  uever  saw  before — The  upper  part  for  servants  and 
their  masters  was  pretty. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Monvil's,  a  house  divided 
into  small  apartments,  furnished  with  effeminate  and 
minute  elegance — Porphyry. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  St.  Roque's  churcli,  which  is 
very  large — The  lower  part  of  the  pillars  incrusted 
with  marble — Three  chapels  behind  the  high  altar; 
the  last  a  mass  of  low  arches — Altars,  I  beUeve,  all 
round. 

"  We  passed  through  Place  de  Vendome,  a  fine 
square,  about  as  big  as  Hanover-square — Inhabited 
by  the  high  faniiliea — Louis  XIV.  on  horseback  in 
the  middle  \ 

"Monville  is  the  son  of  a  farmer-general  — In  the 
hoasL  of  Chatlois  is  a  room  furnished  with  japan, 
>.  fitted  up  in  Europe. 

"  We  dined  with  Bocage  *,  the  Marquis  Blan- 
cbetti,  and  his  lady — The  sweetmeats  taken  by  the 
Marchioness  Blanchettt,  after  observing  that  they 

'  IThercwuneiihciiron  nor  wood  originotlj  u«d  in  nny  pan  of  ihe  building. 
An  inn  rail  *u  ■Ttawudi  addtd  lo  the  fKaX  auun — t^n.J 
<  JTIiJiieimislobeanibtalie:  piubably  for  tJi;  IliUl  de  ChaUkU—I.-o.] 
■  jOfooeblocL—ED.] 
UUiduBcDu  Bocagcl—Sccfoil.— Ed.] 
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Tour  in  were  dear  * — Mr.  Le  Roy,  Count  Manucci,  the  abb^ 

France* 

the  prior,  and  Father  Wilson  \  who  staid  with  me, 
till  I  took  him  home  in  the  coach. 

**  Bathiani  is  gone. 

**  The  French  have  no  laws  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  poor — Monk  not  necessarily  a  priest — ^Bene- 
dictines rise  at  four ;  are  at  church  an  hour  and  half; 
at  church  again  half  an  hour  before,  half  an  hour 
after,  dinner;  and  again  from  half  an  hour  after 
seven  to  eight — ^They  may  sleep  eight  hours — Bodily 
labour  wanted  in  monasteries. 

**The  poor  taken  into  SJiospitals,  and  miserably 
kept — Monks  in  the  convedb  fifteen :  accounted  poor. 

"  Thursday y  12th  October. — ^We  went  to  the  Gro- 
belins — Tapestry  makes  a  good  picture — ^imitates 
flesh  exactly — One  piece  with  a  gold  ground — the 
birds  not  exactly  coloured — TktSlRSk  we  wept  to  the 
king's  cabinet;  vbry  neat,  not,  perBaps,  perfect — 
Gold  ore — Candles  of  the  candle-tree— ^Seeds — ^Woods 
— Thence  to  Gagnier's^  house,  where  I  saw  rooms 
nine,  furnished  with  a  profusion  of  wealth  and  ele- 
gance which  I  nevier  had  seen  before — ^Vases — ^Pic- 
tures— ^The  dragon  china — The  lustre  said  to  be  of 
crystal,  and  to  have  cost  SySOOLrrT^e  whole  furni- 
ture said  to  have  cost  125,000/. — ^Dalnask  hangings 
covered  with  pictures — Porphyry — ^This  house  struck 
me — Then  we  waited  on  the  ladies  to  Monville*s — 
Captain  Irwin  with  us* — *  Spain — County  towns  alji^ 


*  Johnson  seems  to  suggest,  that  it  would  hove  been  better  bred  not  to  hKf% 
eaten  what  was  dear  ;  but  the  want  of  good-breeding  (if  any,  which  would  de* 
pend  on  the  context)  was  in  alluding  to  the  deamest,  aniT  not  in  eating  what 
was  on  the  table. — Ed.] 

^  [Who  the  abb6  was  does  not  appear.  The  two  latter  gentlemen  were  pio- 
bably  members  of  the  English  Benedictine  convent. — Ed.1 

3  [Perhaps  Oagny,  Intenduit  des  Finances,  who  had  a  nne  house  in  the  Roa 
de  Varennes. — Ed.] 

4  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  appears  to  be  a  minute  of  what  was  told  by 
Captain  Irwin Bos  well.     [And  is  therefore  mariced  as  quotatim.— Ed.] 
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'beggars — At  Dijon  lie  could  not  find  the  way  to  Tour  in 
•Orleans — Cross  roads  of  France  very  bad — Five 
'soldiers — Woman — Soldiers  escaped— Tlie  colonel 
'would  not  lose  five  men  for  the  death  of  one  woman 
' — ^The  magistrate  cannot  seize  a  soldier  but  by  the 
'  colonel's  permission — Good  inn  at  Nismes — Moors 
'of  Barbary  fond  of  Englishmen — Gibraltar  emi- 
'nently  healthy;  it  has  beef  from  Barbary— There 
'  is  a  large  garden — Soldiers  sometimes  fall  from  the 
'rock.' 

"  Friday,  \3th  October. — I  staid  at  fiome  all  day, 
only  went  to  find  the  prior,  who  was  not  at  home — 
I  read  something  in  Canus' — Nee  admiror,  nee 
muiluiH  laudo. 

"  Saturdatjy  14M  October. — We  went  to  the  house 
(rf  M.  [D']  Argenson,  which  was  almost  wainscotted 
with  looking-glasses,  and  covered  with  gold — The 
ladies'  closet  waiuscotted.with  large  squares  of  glass 
over  painted  paper — They  always  place  mirrours  to 
reflect  their  rooms. 

"Then  we  went  to  Julien's  ",  the  treasurer  of  the 
clergy — 30,000^,  a  year — The  house  has  no  very 
large  room,  but  is  set  with  luirrours,  and  covered 
with  gold — Books  of  wood  here,  and  in  another 
library. 

H  ^t  j)»«»*«»«Wg  1  J  ]oo]ted  into  the  books  in  the 
lady's  closet,  and  in  contempt  showed  them  to  Mr. 
T[_hrale]— '  Prince  Titi ' ;  Bibl.  des  Fees,'  and  other 


>  Mtlchis  Csnui,  ■  cdebnted  Spanlih  Dorainicui,  who  died  at  Toledo,  in 
ISfiO.  He  vrulea  Dcodie  «  Dc  I>ida  TheoWcin,"  in  iweltc  book*.— Dns WELL. 
pli  au  fdebralfd  fat  the  buut;  of  bin  Luinilj' :  "  Alelchiot  Cuius  puUit 
Uaa  eaoinK  CiMTon."— rj^f«(-WutTi//ifliiB,  s.  L  p.  IGl.— £n.] 

■  [if.  ie  Si.  Jnliin,  Recevcui  gtntal  du  derge — Mini,  dc  BachaumoHt,  t. 

--       -BO -Ed] 

>  tnmoD'i — E  i>0 
—  hinarr  of  Prince  T\li  ••»  mid  u>  be  ihe  auiaMograplty  of  Fre- 
Piiocc  of  VTalee,  bul  WM  probiblf  wrilten  b;  Ralph,  hiaiecieluj.     See 
■  Nob-Auth.  V.  t.  p.  171.— Eo.] 


•>^ 
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Tour  in  books — She  was  offendedy  and  shut  up,  as  we  heard 
afterwards,  her  apartment. 

"  Then  we  went  to  Julien  le  Roy,  the  king's  watch- 
maker, a  man  of  character  in  his  business,  who  showed 
a  small  clock  made  to  find  the  longitude — A  decent  man. 

"Afterwards  we  saw  the  Palais  Marchand^  and 
the  courts  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal  —Queries  on 
the  SeUette^ — This  building  has  the  old  Gothick 
passages,  and  a  great  appearance  of  antiquity — Three 
hundred  prisoners  sometimes  in  the  gaol. 
Much  disturbed ;  hope  no  ill  will  be  \ 
In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Freron  the  jour- 
nalist— He  spoke  Latin  very  scantily,  but  seemed  to 
understand  me — His  house  not  splendid,  but  of  com- 
modious size — His  family,  wife,  son,  and  daughter, 
not  elevated,  but  decent — I  was  pleased  with  my  re- 
ception— He  is  to  translate  my  books,  which  I  am  to 
send  him  with  notes.  ,  ** 

^^Smidajfj  15th  October.^  At  Choisi,  a  royal  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  7m.  fintun  Paris — 
The  terrace  noble  along  the  river — The  rooms  nume- 
rous and  grand,  but  not  discriminated  from  other 
palaces — The  chapel  beautiful,  but  small — China 
globes — Inlaid  tables — Labyrinth — Sinking  table  ^ — 
Toilet  tables. 

1  [Dr.  Johnson  h  in  error  in  applying,  as  he  always  does,  the  name  of  Palait 
Marchand  to  the  whole  of  that  vast  building  called  generally  the  Palais^  which 
from  being  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  France  had  (like  our  own  palace  of 
W^estminster)  become  appropriated  to  the  sittings  of  the  pariiament  and  the  courts 
of  justice ;  and  the  Coticiergerie  of  that  palace  (like  the  Gate-hoiue  of  ours)  be- 
came n  prison.  The  Palais  Marchand  was  only  the  stalls  (like  what  are  now 
called  bazaars)  which  were  placed  along  some  of  the  galleries  and  oorridon  of 
the  Pfltow—ED.] 

'  [The  sclette  was  a  stool  on  which  the  criminal  sat  while  he  was  interrogated 
— questioned  by  the  court.     This  is  what  Johnson  means  by  "  ji/rrtct/'— -Ed.] 

J  This  passage,  which  so  many  think  superstitious,  reminds  me  of  **  AidK 
bishop  Laud's  Diary.'* — Boswell.  [It,  perhaps,  had  no  superstitious  mean- 
ing. He  felt,  it  would  seem,  his  mind  disturbed,  and  may  natural^  havo 
boin  apprehensive  of  becoming  woiw Ed.] 

4  [A  round  table,  the  centre  of  which  descended  by  machinery  to  a  lowor 
floor ;  so  that  supper  might  be  served  and  removed  without  the  presence  of 
servants.  It  was  invented  by  Louis  XV.  during  the  favour  of  Madame  da  **  * 
-Ed.] 


"  Monday,l6th  October. — The  Palais  Royal  very  Tour  in 
grand,  large,  and  lofty — A  very  great  collection  of 
pictures — Three  of  Raphael — Two  Holy  Family — - 
One  small  piece  of  M.Angelo — One  room  of  Rubens 
— I  thought  the  pictures  of  Raphael  fine. 

"  The  Thuilleries  —  Statues  —  Venus — iEn.  and 
Anchises  in  his  arms — Nilus — Many  more — The 
walks  not  open  to  mean  persons — Chairs  at  night 
hired  for  two  sous  a  piece — Pont  tournant '. 

"Austin  Nuns '—Grate — Mrs.  Fermor,  Abbess — 
She  knew  Poi>e,   and  thought  him  disagreeable — 

Mrs.  has  many  books — has  seen  life — Their 

frontlet  disagreeable — Their  hood — Their  life  easy — ■ 
Rise  almut  five;  hour  and  half  in  chapel — Diue  at 
ten — Another  hour  and  half  in  chapel ;  lialf  an  hour 
about  three,  and  half  an  hour  more  at  seven — four 
hours  in  chajrel — A  large  garden — Thirteen  [leiision- 
ers' — Teachers  complained. 

"  At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet  was  glad  to 
be  there — Rope-dancing  and  farce — Egg  dance, 

"N.  [Note.] — Near  Paris,  whether  on  week-days 
or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

"  Tuesdmj,  17 t/i  October. — At  the  Palais  Mar* 
ehattd  I  bought 

A  snuff  box,  34  Lures. 

6 

Table  book,  1.5 

Scissors  3  p  [pair]  1 8 

ILivres]  63—2/.  12*.  6(/.  ster. 
"  We  heard  the  lawyers  plead  — N.  As  many  killed 

[BdWc  the  revolution,  the  pauige  ftom  tlie  gaideo  ot  the  Thuillcrie*  Inla 
—        ■      ■     "•■        ioraaymlln  ■      1"     ■     -  ■       •   '  ■  -     > 

tOfKulreDa! 
in  the  Rue  da  Fouti  Si.  Viclor— Ed. 
)  [Vouog  lulia,  who  paid  for  thuir  educH^or 
wc  aa  biMtding  Khonli,  and  nil  young  ladiet  w 

VOL.  III. 
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Tour  in  at  Paris  as  there  are  days  in  the  year — Chambre  de 
question  * — Tounielle  at  the  Palais  Marchand  ^ — ^An 
old  venerable  building. 

"  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond^ — Only  one  small  wing  shown — lofty — splen- 
did— gold  and  glass — The  battles  of  the  great  Cond6 
are  painted  in  one  of  the  rooms — The  present  prince 
a  grandsire  at  thirty-nine  ^. 

**  The  sight  of  palaces,  and  other  great  buildings, 
leaves  no  very  distinct  images,  unless  to  those  who 
talk  of  them — As  I  entered,  my  wife  was  in  my  mind^: 
she  would  have  been  pleased.  Having  now  nobody 
to  please,  I  am  little  pleased. 

"  N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank  *. 

*^  So  many  shops  open,  that  Sunday  is  little  didtin* 


1  [This  w|t8  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  CondcrgeriCy  where  Ui  ^«f^loft<— tortare-— 
w&s  applied. — £d.] 

<  [Again  he  mistakes,  by  introducing  the  word  Marchand.  The  word  7V)i»r. 
ncUe  designated  that  portion  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  which  Cried  criminal 
ciuses,  and  that  part  of  the  Palais  in  which  they  sat^ — Ed.] 

3  [The  Prince  dcCond^  was  bom  in  1736,  and  died  in  1818.  The  gramdtom 
was  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Duke  d*£nghein,  bom  in  177^)  murdered 
in  1804.  The  father,  ^^restes  infortune^s  du  plus  beau  sang  du  monde^**  still 
lives  under  bis  former  title  of  Due  de  Bourbon— £d.] 

4  His  tender  affection  for  bis  departed  wife,  of  which  there  are  many  eridencei 
in  his  ^'  Prayers  and  Meditations,**  appears  very  feelingly  in  this  passage..- 

BOSWELL. 

5  [This  observation,  which  Johnson  afterwards  repeats,  was  anlbunded  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  appears  to  have  understood  it.  France  was  in  theory  divided 
(as  England  is)  into  the  cletgy^  the  nohlct^  and  the  commons,  and  so  it  might  be 
said  that  there  was  no  middle  rank ;  but  not  only  did  the  theoretical  constitution 
of  society  thus  resemble  that  of  England,  but  so  did  its  practical  details.  Thoe 
were  first  the  peers  of  France,  who  bad  seats  and  voices  in  the  parliament,  but 
were  of  little  weight  as  a  political  body,  from  the  smallness  of  their  numbers, 
and  because  their  parliament  had  only  continued  to  be,  what  we  still  call  ours, 
a  high  courts  and  had  lost  its  legislative  functions ; — next  canne  the  nokksse — 
the  gentilhomfnes — answering  to  our  gentry ; — then  the  middle  classes  of  sodetj, 
composed  of  the  poorer  gentry,  lawyers,  medical  men,  inferior  clergy,  literary 
men,  merchants,  artists,  manufacturers,  notaries,  shopkeepers,  in  short,  all  those 
who  in  every  country  constitute  the  middle  classes,  and  they  undoubtedly  existed 
in  France  in  their  due  proportion  to  the  gentry  on  one  hand,  and  the  working 
classes  on  the  other.  Johnson*s  remark  is  the  stranger,  because  it  would  seem 
that  his  intercourse  while  in  Paris  was  almost  exclusively  with  persona  of  this 
middle  class ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  his  intercourse  and  his  oooaequent 
sources  of  information  were  not  extensive.  Mrs.  Piozd  says  to  him,  talking  of 
the  progress  of  refinement  of  manners  in  England,  *<  I  much  wonder  whether  this 
refinement  has  spread  all  over  the  continent,  or  whether  it  is  confined  to  our 
own  island  i  when  w^  teere  hi  Prance  we  could  form,  little  judgment^  as  ottr  time 
was  chiefly  passed  among  the  English^ — Lett, — Ed.] 
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giiislied  at  Paris — The  palaces  of  Louvre  and  Tlmil-  t 
leries  granted  out  in  lodgings. 

"  In  the  Palais  dc  Bourhon,  gilt  globus  of  metal 
at  the  fireplace. 

"The  French  beds  commended  —  Much  of  the 
marble  only  paste. 

"  1'fee  colosseum'  a  mere  wooden  building,  at  least 
macfa  of  it. 

•*  Wednesday,  IsM  October. — We  went  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  which  we  found  a  large  mean  town, 
crowded  with  jieople — The  forest  thick  with  woods, 
very  extensive  — Manucci  secured  us  lodgings — The 
appearance  of  the  country  pleasant — No  hills,  few 
streams,  only  one  hedge — I  remember  no  chapels  nor 
crosses  on  tlie  road — Pavement  still,  and  rows  of  trees. 

"  N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in  Paris. 

"  Thursday,  l^(h  October. — At  court  we  saw  the 
apartments — The  king's  bed-chamber  and  council- 
chamber  extremely  splendid — Persons  of  all  ranks 
in  the  external  rooms  through  which  the  family 
passes — servants  and  ma-sters — Brunet"  with  us  the 
second  time. 

"  The  introductor  came  to  us  — civil  to  me — Pre- 
senting— I  had  scruples  ' — Not  necessary — We  went 
and  saw  the  king  and  queen  at  dinner — We  saw  the 
other  ladies  at  dinner — Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the 
Princess  ofGuiraen^ — At  night  we  went  to  a  comedy 

<  [Tbli  buililUDg,  which  ilood  in  ihc  Fuubourg  St.  Koaore,  icai  a  kind  of 
tUiuIagli,  ind  wu  ddtTOfed  a  Tc*  femaficr.  The  "MemoiradeBsdiaumont" 
caD  iI"iaanumnitmontlreuiilt' 1b  folic  PnTiiitnne."—V.i  p.  311.— Ed.] 

'  IPcitiapi  M.  J.  L.  Bninet,  ■  nlcbnled  idTocite  of  the  psriinmenl  of  Paiis, 
artlMK  of  Mveni  diidn^iihed  proftssional  vorki.— Eu.] 

)  III  was  the  cimlom  previaoa  to  court  pnuntationi,  tlut  on  officer  wiited 
IB  the  pa»D  to  be  introduced,  la  initiuci  Ihem  in  the  forma.  Johnnn's 
Wnl[da>  probably  time  rnnn  ihig — it  wu  ui  etiqaetle  gcnerall)'  iniistcd  on  to 
pttaoH  XI  foreign  courts  those  only  who  hid  been  pteKnled  lo  iheir  own  aore. 
iBUi  t/L  borne.  Johnton  h»d  never  been  publicly  prexnted  lo  the  kins,  though 
beMl  had  (tutl  honour  In  prime,  and  may,  therefore,  have  mlertained  icruplot 
PliMheT  he  ■**  entitled  to,  be  piewnted  to  the  king  of  France  ;  but  it  would 
•eon  ihal  thoae  acrupl<^  wire  not  neccMnry,  the  rule  pcrham  extending  only  to 
It  court,  and  not  to  admission  to  ace  the  king  dine. Ed.] 
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Tour  in  — J  neither  saw  nor  heard — ^Dnmken  women— Mrs. 
Th  [rale]  preferred  one  to  the  other. 

"  Friday^  20th  October. — ^We  saw  the  queen 
mount  in  the  forest — Brown  habit ;  rode  aside :  one 
lady  rode  aside  ^ — ^The  queen's  horse  light  gray — 
martingale — She  galloped — We  then  went  to  the 
apartments,  and  admired  them — Then  w^der^ 
through  the  palace — In  the  passages,  stalls  and 
shops — ^Painting  in  fresco  by  a  great  master,  worn 
out — ^We  saw  the  king's  horses  and  dogs — The  dogs 
almost  all  English — ^Degenerate. 

"  The  horses  not  much  commended — The  stables 
cool ;  the  kennel  filthy. 

"  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera — I  refused, 
but  should  have  been  welcome. 

**  The  king  fed  himself  with  his  left  hand  as  we. 

**  Saturday,  21*/  October. — In  the  night  I  got 
round — We  came  home  to  Paris — I  think  we  did  not 
see  the  chapel — Tree  broken  by  the  wind — The 
French  chairs  made  all  of  boards  painted  ^. 

"N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice^ — Soldiers 
not  amenable  to  the  magistrates --Dijon  women  *. 

"Faggots  in  the  palace — ^ Every  thing  slovenly, 
except  in  the  chief  rooms — Trees  in  the  roads,  some 
tall,  none  old,  many  very  young  and  small. 

"  Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made — Queen's  bridle 
woven  with  silver — Tags  to  strike  the  horse. 

"  Sunday,  22d  October, — To  Versailles,  a  mean* 


1  [Thii  probably  means  tliat  the  queen  was  attended  by  only  one  lady,  who 
also  rode  aside,  and  not  that  one  female  attendant  rode  so,  while  other  ladies 
rode  astride. — Kd  1 

«  [Meaning,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  not  of  cedar,  ebony,  or  mahogany,  but 
of  some  meaner  wood  coloured  over,  a  fashion  which  had  not  yet  reached  Kca. 
huid^ED.]  ^ 

>  [The  marechaussie  was  posted  at  the  gates  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  but  the 
interior  discipline  was  maintained  by  huitsiert^  ushers,  the  servants  of  the  court. 
— Eo.] 

4  See  antCy  p.  271. — Boswell. 

*  [There  must  be  foiue  mistake.  Versailles  is  a  remarkably  stately  towiu-^ED.] 
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(own — Carriages  of  business  passing — Mean  shops  '^ 
ngainst  the  wall — Our  way  lay  throufifh  Sfve,  where 
ifie  China  manufacture — Woixlen  bridge  at  Scve,  in 
the  way  to  Versailles — The  palace  of  great  extent — 
The  front  long;  I  saw  it  not  perfeetly — The  Mena- 
fferie — f'ygnets  dark;  their  black  feet;  on  the  ground; 
lame — Halcyons,  or  gulls — Stag  ami  hind,  young — 
Aviary,  very  large ;  the  net,  wire — Black  stag  of 
Chiua,  small — Rhinoceros,  the  horu  broken  and  pared 
away,  which,  I  suppose,  will  grow  ;  the  basis,  I  think, 
four  iuches  across  ;  the  skin  folds  like  loose  cloth 
doubled  over  his  body,  and  cross  his  hips ;  a  vast 
animal,  though  young;  as  big,  perhaps,  as  four  oxen 
— The  young  elejrhaut,  with  his  tusks  just  ap[>earing 
— The  brown  bear  put  out  his  paws — all  very  tame — 
The  lion — The  tigers  I  did  not  well  view — The  camel, 
or  dromedary,  with  two  bunches  called  the  Huguin  ', 
laller  than  any  horse — Two  camels  with  one  bunch — 
Among  the  birds  was  a  pelican,  who  being  let  out, 
Kent  to  a  fountain,  and  swam  about  to  catch  fish — 
His  feet  well  webbed  ;  he  dipped  his  head,  and  turned 
liis  long  bill  sidewise — He  caught  two  or  three  fish, 
but  did  not  eat  them. 

"  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  apjiendant  to  Ver- 
sailles— It  has  an  open  portico  ;  the  pavement,  and, 
I  think,  the  pillars,  of  marble — There  are  many 
rotims,  which  I  do  not  distinctly  remember — A  table 
of  porphyry,  about  five  feet  long,  and  between  two 
and  three  broad,  given  to  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Venetian 
state — In  the  council-room  almost  all  that  was  not 
door  or  window  was,  I  think,  looking-glass — Little 
Trianon  is  a  small  palace  like  a  gentleman's  house — 
The  upi>er  floor  paved  with  brick" — Little  Vienne 
— The  court  is  ill  paved — The  rooms  at  the  lop  are 

<  Thi>  epUUt  iitoM  be  iil>]>licil  I»i1i»  ni.imil  wiUi  one  b.indi.— Bos»  ti  i.. 
'  (The  upper  Boon  of  inati  houses  in  Fnncri:  are  tiled. — to.  | 
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Tour  in  gmall,  fit  to  soothe  the  imagination  with  privacy — In 
the  front  of  Versailles  are  small  basins  of  water  on 
the  terrace,  and  other  basins,  I  think,  below  them- — 
There  are  little  courts — ^The  great  gallery  is  wain- 
scotted  with  mirrours  not  very  large,  but  joined  by 
frames — I  suppose  the  large  plates  were  not  yet 
made — ^The  playhouse  was  very  large* — The  chapel 
I  do  not  remember  if  we  saw  * — We  saw  one  chapel, 
but  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  or  at  Trianon — 
The  foreign  office  paved  with  bricks^ — ^The  dinner 
half  a  louis  each,  and,  I  think,  a  louis  over — ^Money 
given  at  menagerie,  three  livres;  at  palace,  six 
livres. 

"  Monday y  23d  October. — Last  night  I  wrote  to 
Levet  * — We  went  to  see  the  looking-glasses  wrought 
— They  come  from  Normandy  in  cast  plates,  perhaps 
the  third  of  an  inch  thick — ^At  Paris  they  are  ground 
upon  a  marble  table,  by  rubbing  one  plate  upon  an- 
other with  grit  between  them — The  various  sands, 
of  which  there  are  said  to  be  five,  I  could  not  learn 
— The  handle,  by  which  the  upper  glass  is  moved^ 
has  the  form  of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all 
directions — The  plates  are  sent  up  with  their  surfaces 
ground,  but  not  polished,  and  so  continue  till  they 
are  bespoken,  lest  time  should  spoil  the  surface,  as 
we  were  told-— Those  that  are  to  be  polished  are  lai4 
on  a  table  covered  with  several  thick  cloths,  hard 
strained,  that  the  resistance  may  be  equal :  they  are 


1  [That  magnificent  building,  which  was  both  a  theatre  and  a  ball-room.  It 
was  rarely  used ;  the  lighting  and  other  expenses  for  a  single  nigbt  beti^ 
100,0<K)  francs.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  History  of  the  Revolution  as  the  scene 
of  the  entertainment  given  by  the  Oardes  du  Corps,  on  the  1st  October^  IJSO  ; 
of  which  innocent  and,  indeed,  laudable  testimony  of  attachment  between  them 
and  their  unhappy  sovereigns,  the  rebels,  by  misrepresentations  and  calnmnto, 
mode  so  serious  an  aifair. — Ed.  ] 

^  [It  is  surprising  how  (his  should  have  escaped  Johnson's  observatkms.  It 
is,  both  externally  and  internally,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  Ver- 
Maillcs. — Ed.] 

2  [Tiles.— Ed.  ]  *  [Ante,  p.  204 Ed.] 
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Uteii  rubbed  witb  a  hand  rubber,  held  down  hard  by  Tour  in 
a  contrivance  which  I  did  not  well  understand — The    """■ 
jjowder  which  is  used  last  seeuied  to  me  to  be  iron 
dissolved  in   aquafortis  ;    tbey  called  it,  as  Baretti 
5aid,   tnarc  tie  Vcau.  J'orte,  which  he  thought  was    ^^H 
dregs — They  mentioned  vitriol  and  saltpetre — The    ^^| 
conuon-ball  swam  in  the  quicksilver — To  silver  them,    ^^H 
n  leaf  of  beaten  tin  is  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quick-    ^^H 
silver,  to  which  it  unites — Then  mure  quicksilver  is    ^^H 
{toured  upon  it,  which,  by  its  nuituai  [attraction]  rises    ^^H 
very  high — Then  a  paper  is  laid  at  the  nearest  end    ^^H 
uf  the  plate,  over  which  the  glass  is  slided  till  it  lies    ^^| 
upun  the  plate,  having  driven  much  of  the  quicksilver 
l»efore  it — It  is  then,  I  think,  pressed  upon  cloth,  and 
then  set  sloping  to  drop  the  superfluous  mercury : 
the  tdope  is  daily  heightened  towards  a  jterpendicular. 

"  Ju  the  way  I  saw  the  Grove,  the  mayor's housu  ', 
aod  the  Dastile. 

"  We  then  went  to  Sans-terre,  a  brewer ' — He 
brews  with  about  as  much  malt  as  Mr.  Thrale,  nod 
sells  his  beer  at  the  same  price,  though  he  pays  no 
duty  for  malt,  and  little  more  than  half  as  much  for 
lieer — Beer  is  sold  retail  at  sixpence  a  bottle— He 
brews  4,000  barrels  a  yeai' — There  are  seventeen 
brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none  is  sui)posed  to  brew 
more  than  he — Reckoning  them  at  y,000  each,  they 
make  51,000  a  year — They  make  their  malt,  for 
malting  is  here  no  trade. 

"  The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

"  l^esflay,  2+/A  October, — ^\'e  visited  the  king's 
Ubr»ry — J  saw  the  Speculum  humtina  Sahatio/iis, 
nideiy  printed,  with  ink,  sometimes  pale,  sometimes 
black  ;  part  supposed  to  be  witb  wooden  types,  and  part 

'ITheH6«lilcVLlle._ED.l 
>  [AHilerTe.1    The  ■' 
Ltetnlb  ID  the  kbToIiI 


-vita,  ytva  cvl  in  boards.  The  Bible,  supposed  to  be 
ni&srilaBtkalof  Meiitz,uil468';  it  has  no  date;  it 
ii»  ifytft  to  InTe  been  printed  with  wooden  types 
— I  am  in  donbt ;  die  print  is  la^ge  and  fair,  in  two 
fbilOB — Another  book  was  shown  me,  supposed  to 
have  been  faimed  with  wooden  types — I  think,  JDh- 
ramBSmmctmmnmm  in  1458 — ^This  is  inferred  from  the 
differoioe  of  fona  aometimes  seen  in  the  same  letter, 
which  mi^t  be  struck  with  diffioent  puncheons — 
The  rqi;ular  similitude  of  most  letters  proves  better 
that  tbcT  JO^  noetal — I  saw  nothing  but  ibeSpeculumf 
which  I  had  ik«  sieHtt^  I  think,  before. 

'^  TheK^  to  the  Sorbonne — The  library  very  large, 
not  iubltioes  like  the  king*s  — Marbane  and  Durandif 
q.  ccUectiott  14  vol.  Scriptores  de  rebus  GaUids^ 
many  folios — Misfoire  Gettealcgiqne  qf  France^  9 
vol. — Gaiiia  Chrhtiami,  the  first  edition,  4to.  the 
lost,  f.  Vi  voL-^The  prior  and  librarian  dined  with 
us — I  waited  on  them  home — ^Their  garden  pretty, 
with  covered  walks,  but  small ;  yet  may  hold  many 
students — ^The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal 
— c'hoose  those  who  succeed  to  vacancies — ^Profit  little. 
"  Wednesday^  25th  October. --I  went  with  the 
prior  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see  Dr,  Hooke — We  walked 
round  the  palace,  and  had  some  talk — I  dined  with 
our  whole  company  at  the  monastery — In  the  library, 
Beroald — Cymon — Titus^  from  Boccace — Oratio 
Proverhialis  to  the  Virgin,  from  Petrarch  ;  Falkland 
to  Sandys  —  Dryden*s  Preface  to  the  third  vol.  of 
Miscellanies  ^ 

"  Thursday^  26th  October. — We  saw  the  china 

at  S£ve,  cut,  glazed,  painted — Bellevue  \  a  pleasing 

)U8e,  not  great:  fine  prospect —Meudon,   an   old 

Bflywi  ion  of  Hookc,  the  historian,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. — Ed.] 
mcMMy  I  auppoae,  that  he  read  these  different  pieces  while  he  remained 

Jlntry.— Bos  w  E  L  L . 

kt  Chat  period  inhabited  by  the  king's  aunts — Ed.] 
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palace — Alexander,  in  porphyry :  hollow  between  eyes  Tout  in 
and  nose,  thin  cheeks — Plato  and  Aristotle — Noble 
terrace  overlooks  the  town.     St.  Cloud  — Gallery  not 
very  high,  iior  grand,  but  pleasing— In  the  rooms, 
Michael  Angelo,  drawn  by  himself,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Des  Cartes,  Bochnrt,  Naudjeiis,    Mazarine — Gilded 
wainscot,  so  connnon  that  it  is  not  minded — Gougli      ^^ 
and  Keene — Hooke  came  to  ua  at  the  inn — A  mes-     ^H 
sage  from  Drumgould.  ^H 

"  Friday,  9.~th  October. — I  staid  at  home — Gough 

and  Keene,  and  Mrs,  S 's  '  friend  dined  with  us 

— This  day  we  began  to  have  a  fire — The  weatlier  is 
grown  very  cold,  and,  I  fear,  has  a  bad  effect  upon      ^^| 
my  breath,  which  has  gro^vn  much  more  tree  and     ^^| 
easy  in  this  country.  ^M 

"  Safurtfai/,  9»th  Ocfoher. — I  visited  the  Grand 
Chartreux*,  built  by  St.  Louis — It  is  built  for  forty, 
bitt  contains  only  twenty-four,  and  will  not  maintain 
more  — The  friar  that  spoke  to  us  had  a  pretty  apart- 
ment— Mr.  Baretti  says  four  rooms  ;  I  remember  but 
three — His  books  seemed  to  be  French — His  garden 
was  neat ;  he  gave  me  grapes — We  saw  the  Place  de 
Victotre,  with  the  statues  of  the  king,  and  the  c^tive 
Bsticnts. 

'  **  We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Luxembourg, 
bnt  the  gallery  was  shut — We  climbed  to  the  top 
tAsara  —I  dined  with Colebrooke %  who  had  much  com- 


[Mn  StKckUnd,ib«iuxterof  Mr.  ChulnTowntcy,  wbabappgned  tomeet 

nutji  •!  Dieppe,  anil  ■ccompanled  them  to  Puiii.    }>he  ialruiluced  them  to 

^Die  du  Ilmge. — Reyauldt'i  Rccalltclitmt. — Ed.] 

[Tbae  «u  in  France  but  on:  Grand  CharireHX,  ihe  monutLT;  near 
itile,  fouiulnl  bf  St.  Biuno,  lo  Ilie  13th  prior  of  which  St.  l^aa  upplio] 
b  an  ^'K'' of  the  order  to  beettabliihcd  in  Paria,  where  heplaced  them  in  hia 
^tso  de  rinvrl.  wbkb  stood  in  the  Rue  d'Enfrr.  The  good  people  of 
hrb  believed  that  the  chateau  of  Vauvcrt,  before  St.  Louis  had  filed  the  C»r. 
Urariani  ihert,  wui  Itaunted,  and  thence  the  sUrct  was  i-illtd  Rue  d'Enfcr.— 


I  (sir  Uiuige  Colubrooku  :  H 


L  p.  'J6.— Ed.] 
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Touj^  pany — ^Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney  S  Motteux,  Udson, 
Taaf — Called  on  the  prior,  and  found  him  in  bed. 

**  Hotel — a  guinea  a  day — Coach,  three  guineas  a 
week — Valet  de  place,  three  1.  a  day — Avantcourew\ 
a  guinea  a  week — Ordinary  dinner,  six  1.  a  head — 
Our  ordinary  seems  to  be  about  five  guineas  a  day — 
Our  extraordinary  expenses,  as  diversions,  gratuities, 
clothes,  I  cannot  reckon — Our  travelling  is  ten  guineas 
a  day. 

«  White  stockings,  18  L  *  Wig— Hat. 

"  Sunday,  29th  October. — ^We  saw  the  boardmg- 
school — The  Enfans  trouves — A  room  with  about 
eighty-six  children  in  cradles,  as  sweet  as  a  parloi^ — 
They  lose  a  third;  take  in  to  perhaps  more  than 
seven  [years  old]  ;  put  them  to  trades ;  pin  to  them 
the  papers  sent  with  them — ^Want  nurses — Saw  their 
chapel. 

^^  Went  to  St.  Eustatia^ ;  saw  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  girls  catechised,  in  many  bodies,  perhaps  100 
to  a  catechist — Boys  taught  at  one  time,  girls  at 
another — The  sermon:  the  preacher  wears  a  cap, 
which  he  takes  off  at  the  name — his  amion  uniform, 
not  very  violent. 

"  Mondmj^  30th  October. — We  saw  the  lilnrary  of 
St.  Germain  * — ^A  very  noble  collection — Codex  Up- 

1  [The  celebrated  Admiral,  afterwards  Lord  Rodney :  he  was  residing  abroad 
on  account  of  pecuniary  embarraHsmentu,  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1778f  the  Marshal  Due  de  Biron  generously  offered  him  a  loan  of  a  thousand 
louis  d*or8,  to  enable  him  to  Ktum  to  take  his  part  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
See  a  letter  of  the  Baron  D*Holbach  to  Miss  Wilkes,  in  WUket^  Corrapondence^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  270.— Ed.] 

3  [There  is  a  slight  mistake  here.  Princes,  ambassadors,  marshals,  and  a 
few  of  the  higher  nobility,  had  coureurs^  that  is,  ruHuing  fooimen.  The  word 
avant'coureur  was  conmionly  used  in  a  moral  sense.  Johnson,  no  doubt,  meant 
a  courier  who  rode  post. — Ed.] 

3  i.  e.  18  livres.  Two  pair  of  white  silk  stockings  were  probably  purchased. 
— Malone. 

4  [No  doubt  an  error  for  EustattM.  He  means  the  well-known  parish  churdi 
of  St,  Euttactie, — Ed.] 

^  [St.  Germain  dcs  Pres,  tlic  too  celebrated  abbayc.  Its  library  was  said — 
afler  the  king*s  library  in  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Vatican — to  be  the  ridiest  in 
Europe  in  manuscripts.— .Ed.  ] 
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ciaorum  Qffidorum,  1459 — a  letter,  square  like  that  Tom  in 
of  the  Offices,  perhajis  the  same — The  Codex,  by 
Fust  and  Gernsheym — Meursitts,  1 3  v.  fol. — Amadis, 
in  French,  3  vol.  fol. — Catholicon  sine  colophone, 

but  of  1460 — Two  other  editions  S  one  by  

Aug^ustin.  de  Civifate  Dei,  without  name,  date,  or 
place,  but  of  Fust's  square  letter  as  it  seems. 

"  I  dined  with  Col.  Drumgoutd ;  had  a  pleading 
afternoon. 

"  Some  of  the  Iiooks  of  St.  Germain's  stand  in 
presses  from  the*vrall,  like  those  at  Oxford. 

**  Tuesdiii/,  3ls(  Ocio/ier.  —  I  lived  at  the  Bene' 
dictiues  ;  meagre  day ;  soup  meagre,  herrings,  eels,      ^H 
both  with  sauce ;  fried  hsli ;  lentils,  tasteless  in  them-     ^H 
selves — In  the  library  :  where  I  found  Maffeus's  de     ^H 
Muitoriti  Indict'i :  Pronwutorium  Jiectere,  to  double 
the  Cape — I  parted  very  tenderly  from  the  prior  and 
Friar  Wilkes. 

"  Maitre  dcs  Arts,  2  y.—Bacc.   Tkeol,  3  y. — 

Licentiate,  '2  y. — Doctor  Th.  2  y.  in  all  9  years — 

For  the  Doctorate  three  disputations,  Major,  Minor, 

Sorbonica — Several  colleges  suppressed,  and  trans- 

_    ferred  to  that  which  was  the  Jesuit's  College. 

**  }fe<lnes<lay,  \st  November. — We  left  Paris — 
Su  Denis,  a  large  town  :  the  church  not  very  large, 
but  the  middle  aisle  is  very  lofty  and  awful — On  the 
left  are  chapels  built  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  which 
destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the  sides — The  organ  is 
higher  above  the  pavement  than  I  have  ever  seen — 
The  gates  are  of  brass — On  the  middle  gate  is  the 
history  of  our  Lord — The  painted  windows  are  hi- 


■  I  h*Te  looked  In  VB 

in  inlo  De  Bute.  Mcmuiui,  AIiiLiire,  uiil  OLber  If 

gr^>hial  book.,  fot  the 

two  editiaaa  of  the  "  Calholieon,"  which  Di.  Johoi 

»eilk»»  hoc,  .-iih  »a» 

>ri  which  I  cannot  make  out.     1  read  ^<  one  by  L<itin 

<UK  by  Baedinui.-'  I  h 

ve  drpositnl  th«  originit  iiH.  in  ihc  Biilish  Museu 

aiding  inj  rcKStdies. — Bos. 
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■  storical,  and  said  to  be  eminently  beautiful — ^We  were 
at  another  diuich  bekmging  to  a  conTent,  of  which 
the  portal  is  a  dome ;  we  could  not  enter  further,  and 
it  was  almost  daric. 

**  Tkmrmlayy  &/  Xocember. — We  came  this  day  to 
Chantilly,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Conde — 
This  place  is  eminently  beautified  by  all  varieties  of 
waters  starting  up  in  fountains,  falling  in  cascades, 
running  in  streams,  and  spread  in  lakes — The  water 
seems  to  be  too  near  the  house — All  this  water  is 
brought  from  a  source  or  river  thret  leagues  off,  by 
an  artificial  canal,  which  for  one  league  is  carried  under 
ground — ^The  house  is  magnificent— The  cabinet 
seems  well  stocked ;  what  I  remember  was,  the  jaws 
of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  young  hippopotamus  pre- 
served, which,  however,  is  so  small,  that  I  doubt  its 
realitv — It  seems  too  hairv  for  an  abortion,  and  too 
small  for  a  mature  birth — Nothing  was  [preserved]  in 
spirits  ;  all  was  dry — The  Aog ;  the  deer ;  the  ant-bear 
with  long  snout — Tlie  toucan,  long  l»oad  beak — The 
stables  were  of  ver\'  great  length — ^The  kennel  had  no 
scents — There  was  a  mockery  of  a  tillage — The  me- 
nagerie had  few  animals  ^ — Two  faussans  %  or  Bra- 
silian  weasels,  spotted,  very  wild — ^There  is  a  forest, 
and,  I  think,  a  {lark — I  walked  till  I  was  very  weary, 
and  next  morning  felt  my  feet  battered,  and  with 
pains  in  the  toes. 

"  friday^^ Xotember. — We  came  toCompeigne, 
a  very  large  town,  with  a  royal  palace  built  round  a^ 

•  The  vntin^  b  w  bad  berr,  thst  the  names  of  tevcnl  of  tlie  Miimalit  couU 
lUM  be  deciphered  without  mudi  ntote  acqaaintaDoe  with  natural  hittmy  than  I 
u(te»!»cs!C  l>r.  Bla^:deii«  with  hb  usual  politeness,  moat  ohU^ogly  examined  the 
Sis.  To  that  g^mle.nan,  and  to  Dr.  Gny«-of  the  British  Muaenm,  who  alM 
%\rj  ttadilr  asasted  nie,  I  beg  leave  to  exmeas  mj  best  thanks      BoswgLi^ 

"*  It  is  thus  written  by  Johi»on,  from  the  French  pronundatioo  ofjlfsaame^ 
It  should  be  ob»emtl,  that  the  person  who  showed  this  menagerie  was  misiaken 
in  tuppoiang  the  /i««mm-  and  the  Brasilian  weasel  to  be  the  same,  theyiisMas 
betng  a  dil&vnt  aniuial,  and  a  native  of  Madagascar.  I  find  them,  I 
upmi  one  plate  in  Pennant *s  '^^  Sjmopcas  of  Quadrupeds.** — Boswell. 
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penta^nal  court — The  court  is  raised  upon  vaults.  Tour  in 
and  lias,  I  suppose,  an  entry  on  one  side  by  a  gentle 
rise — Talk  of  painting — The  church  is  not  very  large, 
but  verj'  elegant  and  splendid — I  had  at  first  great 
difficulty  to  walk,  but  motion  grew  continually  easier     ^M 
— At  night  we  came  to  Noyon,  an  episcopal  city —     ^M 
The  cathedral  is  very  beautiful,  the  pillars  alternately     ^B 
Gothick  and  Corinthian — We  entered  a  very  noble 
parochial  church — Noyon  is  walled,  and  is  said  to  be 
three  miles  round.  ^m 

'*  Saturflaij,  Arth  Novemher. — We  rose  very  early,     ^| 
and  came  through  St.  Quintin  to  Cambray,  not  long    ^| 
after  three — We  went  to  an  Enghsh  nunnerj',  to  give 
a  letter  to  Father  Welch,  the  confessor,  who  came  to 
visit  us  in  the  evening. 

Sunday,  5tk  Noremher. — ^Ve  saw  the  Cathedral — ■ 
It  is  very  beautiful,  with  chapels  on  each  aide — The 
choir  splendid — The  balustrade  in  one  part  brass — 
The  iV^very  high  and  grand — The  altar  silver  as 
far  as  it  is  seen — The  vestments  very  splendid — At 
the  Benedictines'  church "  ^M 


Here  his  Journal '  ends  abruptly.  WHiether  he 
wrote  any  more  after  this  time,  I  know  not ;  but 
probably  not  much,  as  he  arrived  in  England  about 
the  1 2th  of  November.  These  short  notes  of  his  tour, 
though  they  may  seem  minute  taken  singly,  make 
together  a  considerable  mass  of  information,  and  ex- 
hibit such  an  ardour  of  inquiry  and  acuteness  of  ex- 
amination, as,  I  believe,are  found  in  but  few  travellers, 
especially  at  an  advanced  age.  They  completely  re- 
fiite  the  idle  notion  which  has  been  propagated,  that 

•  My  •orthe  and  Ingenious  frirnd,  Mr.  Andrew  Lumisdtn,  by  ha  aecurmlc 
anqiwinuncx  with  Knacc,  cmbled  me  to  make  out  muiv  proper  naiiiia  which 
Ut.  Johnaua  hud  written  indullnctiv,  -   '  ■'  '■  .        _ 
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he  could  ncft  see^ ;  and,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  revise  and  digest  them,  he  undoubtedly  could  have 
expanded  them  into  a  very  entertaining  narrative. 
^*2^  [Mrs.  Piozzi  has  preserved  a  few  anecdotes  of  this 
tour.  **  Mr.  Thrale  loved  prospects,  and  was  mortified 
that  his  friend  could  not  enjoy  the  sight  of  those 
different  dispositions  of  Wood  and  water,  hill  and 
valley,  that  travelling  through  England  and  France 
affords  a  man.  But  when  he  wished  to  point  them 
out  to  his  companion,  ^  Never  heed  such  nonsense,* 
would  be  the  reply :  ^  a  blade  of  grass  is  always  a 
blade  of  grass,  whether  in  ohe  coimtry  or  another. 
Let  us,  if  we  do  talk,  talk  about  something :  men 
and  women  are  my  subjects  of  inquiry ;  let  us  see 
how  these  differ  from  those  we  have  left  behind.' 

••  When  we  were  at  Rouen  together,  he  took  a  great 
fancy  to  the  Abb6  Roffette,  with  whom  he  conversed 
about  the  destruction  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and 
condemned  it  loudly,  as  a  blow  to  the  general  power 
of  the  church,  and  likely  to  be  followed  with  many 
and  dangerous  innovations,  which  might  at  length 
become  fatal  to  religion  itself,  and  shake  even  the 
foundation  of  Christianity.  The  gentleman  seemed 
to  wonder  and  delight  in  his  conversation ;  the  talk 
was  all  in  Latin,  which  both  spoke  fluently,  and  Di^. 
Johtinon  pronounced  a  long  eulogium  upon  MUtdn 
with  so  much  ardour,  eloquence,  and  ingenuity,  tBat 
the  abb6  rose  from  his  seat  and  embraced  hfm.  My 
husband  seeing  them  apparently  so  chstrmed  with  the 
company  of  each  other,  politely  invited  the  abb6  to 


*  [Mifls  Rejmolds,  who  knew  him  longer,  and  saw  him  more  constantly  than 
Mr.  Boswell,  says,  ^^  Dr.  Johnson^s  sight  was  so  very  defective^  that  he  oould 
scarcely  distinguish  the  face  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintance  at  half  a  yard,  and 
in  general  it  was  observable,  that  his  critical  remarks  on  dress,  &&  were  the  re- 
sult of  very  close  inspection  of  the  object,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly  from 
a  degree  of  exciting  admiration  of  his  perspicuity,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little 
ambitious.*'— 12eco/fec/>oiw.  And  if  we  may  believe  Baretti's  account  to  her, 
on  tlieir  return,  his  defect  o(  sight  led  him  into  many  inaccuradea. — ^Ed.] 
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England,  intending  to  oblige  his  friend ;  who,  instead  P"™?. 
of  thanking,   reprimanded  him  severely  before  the 
man,  for  such  a  sudden  burst  of  tenderness  towards 
a  person  he  could  know  nothing  at  all  of;  and  thus 
put  a  sudden  finish  to  all  his  own  and  Mr.  Thrale's      J 
entertainment,  from  the  company  of  the  Abbe  Rof-      H 
fette.  ■ 

"  When  at  Versailles  the  people  showed  us  the  H 
theatre.  As  v/e  stood  on  the  stage  looking  at  some  H 
machinery  for  playhouse  purposes— 'Now  we  are  here, 
what  shall  we  act.  Dr.  Johnson? — The  Englishman 
at  Paris  ?■  '  No,  no,'  replied  he;  'we  will  try  to  act 
Harry  the  Fifth.'  His  dislike  of  the  French  was 
well  known  to  both  nations,  I  believe;  hut  he  ap- 
plauded the  number  of  their  books  and  the  graces  of 
tbeir  style.  '  They  have  few  sentiments,'  said  he, 
'  but  they  express  them  neatly ;  they  have  little 
'  meat  too,  but  they  dress  it  well.' "] 

When  I  met  him  in  London  the  following  year, 
the  account  which  he  gave  me  of  his  French  tour, 
was,  "Sir,  I  have  seen  all  the  visibilities  of  Paris, 
and  around  it :  hut  to  have  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  people  there  would  have  required  more 
time  than  I  could  stay.  I  was  just  beginning  to 
creep  into  acquaintance  by  means  of  Colonel  Drum- 
gould,a  very  high  man,  sir,  head  oi U Ecole Militaire, 
a  most  complete  character,  for  he  had  first  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  rhetorick,  and  then  l>ecame  a  soldier.  And, 
sir,  1  was  very  kindly  treated  by  the  English  Bene- 
dictines, and  have  a  cell  appropriated  to  me  in  their 
convent." 

He  observed,  "  The  great  in  France  live  very  mag- 
nificently, but  the  rest  very  miserably.  There  is  no 
happy  middle  state  as  in  England'.     The  shops  of 


•  [Sec  ui 


-,  p.  27-1.— Ell.] 
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?Ks  tn  auesL :  ikt  sxaft  ia  the  markets  is  such  as 
-vmiAC  lat  «su:  ij  a  gmai  zi  E^iand ;  and  Mr.  Thrale 
jDicJT  :attri^  tkis  zht  coakerj  of  the  French  was 
fnrasc  i3«aL  ?awr.  bf  iKceehr;  for  they  could  not 
iSL  lai^  TTi*TC  xiiietf  they  added  some  taste  to  it. 
T^  Frsura  ir?  a  frAracate  peofrie ;  they  will  spit 
-vpiiL  sijpuiot.  Az  3ljfeia=:>e  [DuBocage's,]  a  literary 
IjiTT  :c  rau.  'an  fAXzcian  taok  the  sugar  in  hia  fingers, 
i2tl  is^sv  h  irio  cy  ccdee.  I  was  goiag  to  put  it 
iso^ :  XKX  htrLTTi:^  it  was  niade  on  purpose  for  me, 
I  ti^  uescad  TccL^  nngers^  The  same  lady  would 
c^e  UA  >;  tAmgioite,  The  spout  of  the  tea- 
^>i  xaX  peer  trtfcly :  she  bade  the  footman  blow 
iiii«:*  it  -.  Fnnct  is  worse  than  Scotland  in  eveiy 
tr-ng  bet  cliniate.  Nature  has  done  more  for  the 
French :  but  thev  have  done  less  for  themselves  than 
the  Scocch  have  done  ^.^ 

It  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Paris  at  the  same 
time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  description  of  my 
friend  while  there  was  abundantly  ludicrous.  He 
told  me,  that  the  French  were  quite  astonished  at  his 


>  [NaT,  9he  actsaHj  ^ctfuiuicd  die  opnrnaoo  bersel£    Mn.  Pioni  a»j$,  **1 
raeoUea  ore  Bac  Udr  in  France^  vho  entoiaiDcd  ns  very  spkndidly,  pat  her 
moadi  xo  xbe  uapor.  and  blev  in  the  spout  vhcn  it  would  not  pour  fndj,    M j 
maid  Pv^:gr  voold  noc  have  touched  ibe  tea  after  such  an  operation.**~*£e</er^ 
T.  n.  pi  247.     Mim  KernoUf 'a  **  RtcoOtciUms^  preserre  this  storj  as  toU  Ikt 
bj  Bazetti.  who  was  of  die  pvtr :  *'*'  Goinc  one  day  to  drink  tea  with  Madame 
dn  Borage,  she  happened  to  produce  ao  cSd  china  teapot,  whidi  Mrs.  StridE- 
land,  who  made  the  tt^  could  doc  make  pour:  *■  Soufifz^  mmffet^  madame^  iedamt^ 
cried  Madame  du  Socage,  ^Ute  rttiifie  immcdiatemtnt ;  estayez^je  voum  en  pfie,^ 
The  servant  then  thinking  that  Mis.  Strickland  did  not  understand  what  his  ]ady 
said,  took  up  the  teapot  to  rectify  it,  and  Mrs.  Strickland  had  quite  a  stnig^ 
to  pRTent  his  blowing  into  the  spout  Madame  du  Bocageall  this  while  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  iu  being  any  impropriety,  and  wondertd  at  Mrs.  Strickland*! 
stupidity.     She  came  ovur  to  the  latter,  caught  up  the  teapot,  and  blew  into  die 
spout  with  all  her  might ;  then  finding  it  pour,  she  held  it  up  in  triumph,  and 
repeatedly  exclaimed,  '  Voild^  voUd^fal  regagni  Vhonneur  de  ma  thficr.*    She 
had  no  sugar-tongs,  and  said  something  that  showed  she  expected  Mn.  Strick- 
land to  use  her  fingers  to  sweeten  tl^  cups.  '  MadamCtje  n^ottrois.     Oh  mom 
Dieu!  quelgmnd  quan-quan  kt  AnghAifoni  de  pen  de  o^Mf.*' — £d.| 

*  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  a  few  dajrs  after  his  return  from  France,  he  saya, 
*'*'  The  French  have  a  clear  air  and  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  their  mode  of  comnMm 
life  is  gross  and  incommodious,  and  disgusting.  I  am  come  home  cooTinoed 
that  no  improTement  of  general  use  is  to  be  found  among  them.**— Malomb. 
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figure  and  manner,  and  at  his  dress,  which  he  obsti- 
nately continued  exactly  as  in  Loudon  ' ; — his  brown 
clothes,  black  stockings,  and  plain  shirt.  He  luen- 
lioutMl,  that  an  Irish  gentleman  said  to  Johnson, 
"Sir,  you  have  not  seen  the  best  French  players." 
Johnson.  "  Players,  sir  !  1  look  on  them  as  no  bet- 
ter than  creatnrcs  set  upon  tables  and  joint  stools, 
to  make  faces  and  produce  laughter,  like  dancing 
dogs."  "  But,  sir.  you  will  allow  that  some  players 
are  better  than  others?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  as 
some  dogs  dance  better  than  others." 

[In  the  same  spirit,  but  of  more  vehemence  and  ^'T"' 
greater  injustice,  were  his  statements  to  Sir  Joshua 
and  Miss  Reynolds,  who  ha£  noted  them  in  her  Rc- 
eoSecfioag. 

Johnson.  "  The  French,  sir,  are  a  very  silly 
people.  They  have  no  common  life.  Nothing  but 
the  two  ends,  beggary  and  nobility.  Sir,  they  are 
uisde  up  in  e%'ery  thing  of  two  extremes.  They  have 
00  common  sense,  they  have  no  common  manners,  no 
common  learning — gross  ignorance,  or  /c^  hcNcs  let- 
tres.'"  ALady  [Mrs.  Thrale].  "Indeed, even  in  their 
dress — their  frippery  finery,  and  their  beggarly  coarse 
Uaen.  They  had,  I  thought,  no  politeness ;  their 
civilities  never  indicated  more  good-will  than  the  talk 
of  a  parrot,  indiscriminately  using  the  same  set  of 
superlative  phrases,  "  a  la  jHerceille !"  to  every  one 
alike.     They  really  seemed  to  have  no  expressions 

'  Hi.  Tooa  teaai  to  bayc  cmMliihed  a  liltlc  Jn  Mf  ins  ihal  Johnaon  did  t\o( 
•ItnUi  d™  nt  Parii:  ax  In  hit  journal  is  a  memotuidum  abonl  while  itrck- 
vift,  wig,  and  hat.  In  anoihcr  jjlace  we  arc  lold  ihat  "  during  till  Erareli  in 
Fmioc  he  waa  fiiniuhi'd  wiih  a  FremJi-made  vig  at  handnonie  conKniclion." 
Tlul  JuhiBon  wu  not  iuuttcnuve  to  hi)  appeanuice  b  certain,  ftom  ■  clr- 
cuauunrs  tdatiil  by  Mr.  Sleeviiu,  and  ioMtted  by  Mr.  Boswell,  belwcm  June 

li  and  Jirnr  22,    I7a4 J.    Blaeewav.     Sir.    Itlakeway'a  obwmtion  ii 

bnlicr  omlini^rd  by  a  aoie  in  JohnaoD'a  diary  (quoud  by  Sir  John  IlavVina, 
"  iile  at  JuluiiiOD,"  p.  517),  by  which  it  a|i]>ean  thai  he  liad  laid  out  thirly 
pouada  ia  clDiho  for  bii  French  joumsy.. — IUalone. 

Vt)l,.   Ill,  U 
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Reyn.    for  sincerity  and  truth."     Johnson.    *'They   are 

RecoU 

much  behind-hand,  stupid,  ignorant  creatures.  At 
Fontainebleau  I  saw  a  horse-race— every  thing  was 
wrong ;  the  heaviest  weight  was  put  upon  the  weak- 
est horse,  and  all  the  jockeys  wore  the  same  colour 
coat^"  AGentleman.  *^  Had  you  any  acquaintance 
in  Paris?"  Johnson.  "No,  I  did  not  stay  long 
enough  to  make  any  ^  I  spoke  only  Latin,  and  I  could 
not  have  much  conversation.  There  is  no  good  in 
letting  the  French  have  a  superiority  over  you  every 
word  you  speak.  Baretti  was  sometimes  displeased 
with  us  for  not  liking  the  French."  Miss  Rey- 
NOLDS.  '*  Perhaps  he  had  a  kind  of  partiality  for 
that  country,  because  it  was  in  the  way  to  Italy, 
and  perhaps  their  manners  resembled  the  Italians.*^ 
Johnson.  "  No.  He  was  the  showman,  and  we  did 
not  like  his  show ;  that  was  all."] 


*  [^^  On  telling  Mr.  Baretti  of  the  proof  that  Johnson  gave  of  the  stnpUkjf 

of  the  French  in  the  management  of  their  horne-races ;  that  all  the  jockm  woic 
the  same  colour  coat,  &.&,  he  said  that  was  '  like  Johnson^s  remarks— He  could 
not  see.  * — But  it  was  observed  that  he  could  inquire ; — '  yes,*  and  it  was  by  the  ao* 
8 went  he  received  that  he  was  misled,  for  he  asked  what  did  tlie  first  jockqr  wear? 
answer,  green ;  what  the  second?  green ;  what  the  third?  green»  whidi  was  tzo^} 
but,  then,  the  greens  were  all  different  greens,  and  very  easily  distinguished.— 
Johnson  was  perpetually  making  mistakes ;  so,  on  going  to  FontaineUeau,  when 
we  were  about  three-fourths  of  die  way,  he  exclaimed  with  amazement,  that  now 
we  were  between  Paris  aod  the  King  of  France*s  court,  and  yet  we  had  not  met 
one  carriage  coming  from  thence,  or  even  one  going  thither  I  On  which  all  the 
company  in  the  coach  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  immediately  cried  out,  ^  Looky 
look,  there  is  a  coach  gone  by,  there  is  a  dvuriot,  there  is  a  postchaise  !*  I  daie 
Mty  we  saw  a  hundred  carriages,  at  least,  that  were  going  to  or  coming  frmn  Fen* 
tainebleau.'* — Baretti  in  Miss  Reynolds'* s  Recollections.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  Miss  Reynolds  thought  that  Baretti  returned  from  Uiis  tour  widi 
some  difdike  of  Johnson,  and  Johnson  not  without  some  coolness  towards  Baiettiy 
on  account,  as  Baretti  said,  of  Madame  du  Bocage  having  paid  more  attention  to 
him  than  to  Johnson  ;  but  thiH  latter  assertion  could  not  be  true,  for  Johnson^ 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Levctt  {ante,  p.  265),  speaks  higfUy  and  cordially  of  Baretti 
majiy  days  after  the  supposed  ofience.  Miss  Reynolds  adds  that  the  final  rap. 
ture  between  Johnson  and  Baretti  was  occasioned  by  **  a  most  audacious  false- 
hood that  the  latter  told  Johnson,  that  he  had  beaten  Omiah  at  cben,  at  S^ 
Joshua's ;  for  the  reverse  was  the  fact.'*  This  produced  contradiction,  dispate^ 
and  a  violent  quarrel,  which  never  was  completely  made  up.~.ED.] 

*  [This  accounts  (not  quite  satisfactorily,  perhaps,  in  a  moral  view)  for  the 
violent  prejudices  and  consequent  misrepresentations  which  his  conversation  on 
his  return  exhibited. — Ed.] 
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While  Johnson  was  in  France,  he  was  generally 
ver)'  resolute  in  si>eaking  Latin.  It  was  a  maxim 
rith  him  that  a  man  should  not  let  liimself  down  by 
speaking  a  language  which  he  speaks  imperfectly, 
ludeed,  we  must  Iiave  often  observed  how  inferiour, 
how  much  like  a  child  a  man  appears,  ^vbo  speaks  a 
broken  tongue.  When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  one 
of  the  dinners  of  the  royal  academy,  presented  him 
to  a  Frenchman  of  great  distinction,  he  would  not 
deign  to  speak  French,  but  talked  Latin,  though  his 
excellency  did  not  understand  it,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
Johnson's  English  pronunciation  :  yet  upon  another 
occasion  he  was  obser^'ed  to  speak  French  to  a  French- 
man of  high  rank,  who  spoke  English ;  and  being 
asked  the  reason,  with  some  expression  of  surprise, 
he  answered,  "  because  I  think  my  French  is  aa 
good  as  his  English."  Though  Johnson  understood 
French  perfectly,  he  could  not  speak  it  readily,  as  I 
bare  observed  at  his  first  interview  with  General 
Paoli,  in  1769;  yet  he  WTote  it,  I  imagine,  pretty 
well,  as  appears  from  some  of  his  letters  in  Mrs. 
i's  collection,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  one  ; 


«A  MADAME  LA  COMTESSE  DE '. 

"lOtlifllay,  1771. 

"  Oia,  madame,  le  mmnent  esl  arrive,  el  il  faut  que  je  parte. 

Mai* pwrqaoijaul  il parlir  ?     Est  ce  queje  menmye ?     Je  men- 

nrjvnti  aillevrg.     E»l  ce  qae  je  chercke  ou  quelque  plaisir,  oa  qacl- 

fw  gputagemeat  ^     Je  ne  chere/ie  rien.je  n'e^jiere  riea.     Alter  voir 


'  \&Bt  anif,  vol.  L  p.  Jt7.  when  it  ii  conjectured  thu  this  note  vts  wldrnaed 
to  Madanw  At  Boufflen,  ffhic^  <he  editor  nov  scci  rciuoii  lo  doubl.  'I'he  ititc  In 
Kb.  noui*>  euUection,  where  il  fint  Bppeand,  wu  16th  May,  \^^\.  In  Mr. 
BmvcU'i  tint  edition  it  berame  lUth  Jhl^,  1771 ;  and  in  u"  tliE  Uter  edidotn, 
bl  ■  tnOR  elaborate  error.  Kith  July,  I77S.  The*e  two  latter  data  arc  mani. 
ftMmi«Uk«.  MHlamedeBmifflcn'TiiitwMin  1700, and  in  the  May  of  1771, 
JntDUOD  VM  in  London,  wiihoul  aiif  intention  of  leaving  il — so  that  the  editor 
k  vhoHf  M  •  loai  to  guess  to  whom  or  on  what  ocuuion  tlie  letter  wu  wriltoi. 


_Ed.1 


u  S 
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e  giu/aivili  efri'MHpeu  rejoui^,  ua  peu  dryouli;  mt  resQuvenir que 
la  vie  se  /mste,  rt  quelle  te  jmser  en  va'm,  me  plaiadre  de  moi,  m'er.- 
(iureir  niu  dehirf  ;  void  le  /oul  dr  re  qu'on  comple  pour  let  deficcs 
de  Tannie.  Que  Dieu  vmili  donne,  modame,  lous  les  agrfmau  de  ia 
rie,  avpc  un  eipr'tt  qui  peal  enjovtr  sans  e'l/  Uvrer  Irop*." 

He  Spoke  Latin  with  wonderful  fluency  and  ele- 
gance. ^Vhen  Pere  Boscovicli  ^  was  in  England, 
Jotjnson  dined  in  conipany  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  and  at  Dr.  Douglas's,  now  Bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury. Upon  both  occasions  that  celebrated  fo- 
reigner expressed  bis  astonishment  at  Johnson's  Latin 
conversation.  [The  conversation  at  Dr.  Douglas's 
■  was  at  first  mostly  in  French,  Johnson,  though 
thoroughly  versed  in  that  language,  and  a  professed 
admirer  of  Boilcau  and  La  Bruyere,  did  not  under- 
stand its  pronunciation,  nor  could  he  speak  it  him- 
self with  propriety.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening  the 
titlli  was  in  Latin.  Boscovith  had  a  ready  current 
flow  of  that  flimsy  phraseology  witli  which  a  priest 
may  travel  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany. 
Johnson  scorned  what  he  called  colloquial  barbarisms. 
It  was  Ilia  pride  to  speak  his  best.  He  went  on,  after 
a  little  practice,  with  as  much  facility  as  if  it  was  bis 
native  tongue.  One  sentence  Mr.  Murphy  remem- 
bered. Observing  that  Fontenelle  at  first  opposed 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  embraced  it  after- 
wards, his  words  were:  Font'tnelluH,  ni Jailor,  in 
ejctremd  senectnte,  Juit  transfugtt  ad  castra  A^etr- 
ioniana^'}     When   at  Paris,  Johnson  thus  cliarac- 


■  Oiulu,  it  very  lolcriblc  French  j  trJOHi 
lud  lient  ihould  be  pi4liie — Eti.j 


M  Midanit 


Ic  Boufflert,  a 


>  (Tliin  Icucr,  nalwiihsUnding  x 
ii  ptobably  >  pHnirr'i  error  for  itju 

1  [Hnv  folliiai.'d  ibcNiccJolc  idalivo  to 
V.  i.  p.  J2S — Ed.] 

)  [^a:  nHlr,  vol.  i.  p.  304.  BMcOTich  vm  b  jcauit,  bom  nt  Raguu  in  I7I  I, 
wbo  fint  introduced  Uie  NovloiUin  phllosophj  into  ItiJj.  He  viiiKd  Londua 
in  )7iiO,  .uiil  wu  iherc  clccud  into  the  RofUl  SocicI;.  He  died  in  I7S7 — Ed) 

t  [This  phrue  tccrii  rmhvr  looponipoui  for  ihcoccwion.  JohnKHi  had  pro- 
bsblf  in  his  mir.d  a  puMge  in  Seneca,  quoted  in  ileiugiaaa  (v.  ii.  f.  Jit), 


terised  Voltaire  to  Freron  the  journalist :  •'  Vir  est 
acerrimi  iiigenii  et paticarum  literarnm." 

■'TO  DB.  SASlirEL  JOHNSON. 

"  KJinborgh,  Tub  Mx.  I775, 

"My  dear  sir, — 3Ir.  Alexander  Maclean,  the  young  laird 
of  C»)l,  being  to  set  out  tii-niorrow  for  Ltindon,  I  give  him  this 
letter  to  introduce  him  to  your  acquaiatance.  The  kindness 
which  you  and  I  experienced  from  his  brother,  whose  unfor- 
tunate death  we  sincerely  lament,  will  ninke  us  always  desirous 
bi  show  attention  to  any  branch  of  the  family  Indeed,  yoti 
have  BO  much  of  the  true  Highland  cordiality,  that  I  am  sure 
yon  would  have  thokight  me  to  blajae  if  I  had  neglected  to  re- 
caumend  to  you  this  Heliridean  prince,  in  whose  island  we 
were  hospitably  entertained.  I  ever  am  with  respectful  attach-  ^^m 
nent,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  moat  humble  ser-  ^^H 
nnt,  "  Jambh  Boswell."  ^^| 

Mr.  Maclean  returned  witli  the  Jiiost  agreeable  ac- 
counts of  the  polite  attention  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Johnson. 

1b  the  course  of  the  year  Dr.  Burney  informs  me 
that   "  he  very  fretiuently  met  Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr. 
Thrale's,  at  Streatliam,  where  they  had  many  long     ^H 
conversations,  often  sitting  ujj  as  long  as  the  fire  and      ^H 
candles  lasted,  and  much  longer  than  the  patience  of     ^| 
the  sen'ants  subsisted." 

A  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  which  that  geutlemau 
recollects,  shall  here  be  inserted. 

"  I  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner  but  wheu  I  have  Humcy. 
had  a  bad  night,  and  then  the  nap  takes  mo." 

"  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be  consi- 
dered as  saying  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  true. 

"  8ki^quc  niuluit  ilire  qu'il  pnrfiudi  dc  ce  qu'il  7  sva!t  de  bon  dans  1«  au- 
trori  dil,  'Solon  icpe  in  kliEna  cailra  tnuiaire  (  non  UmjuBm  Iranffiiga, 
nl  tanquun  riplontoc:"  uid  thi>  Is  nnilered  ihc  more  pmlubli:  bccauu  En 
the  imw  Tdiume  or  the  Mtnagtasa,  uid  vilhin  a  fev  page*  at  euh  othtr,  ug 
lonnd  two  atbcT  Latin  quotaliani,  which  Jahniion  has  made  use  of,  ihc  one 
ftnn  ThiuDUS,  "  Fami  non  famir  tcribere  exialinulus  Xylardnia."  Hoc 
—tf,  itol.  L  p.  182,  n.  The  other  from  J.  C.  Scalieer,  "  Honio  ex  slicno  in. 
gaiio  pacta,  ex  nuo  tBDluoi  *enifieator :"  which  is  the  motto  Johmun  ]>refiivd 
M  his  rcnion  of  the  SItxdah :  unit,  v.  i.  p.  33. — Ed.] 
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Bumey.  AUowance  must  be  made  for  some  d^iee  of  exag- 
gerated praise.  Id  lapidary  inacripticms  a  man  is 
not  upon  oath." 

'*  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  schools 
than  formerly,  but  then  less  is  learned  there ;  so  that 
what  the  boys  get  at  one  end  they  lose  at  the  other." 

^  More  is  learned  in  publick  than  in  private  schools^ 
from  emulation ;  there  is  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind«  or  the  radiation  of  many  minds  pointing  to 
oue  centre.  Though  few  boys  make  their  own  exer- 
d$e««  yet  if  a  good  exercise  is  given  up,  out  of  a  great 
muuher  of  boj-s,  it  is  made  by  somebody." 

"^  I  h;ite  bv-roads  in  education.  Education  is  as 
well  known,  and  has  long  been  as  well  known  as 
e>"er  it  can  be.  Endeavouring  to  make  children  pre- 
maturely wise  is  useless  labour.  Suppose  they  have 
more  knowledge  at  five  or  six  years  old  than  other 
children,  what  use  can  be  made  of  it?  It  wiU  be 
lost  before  it  is  wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much 
time  and  labour  of  the  teacher  can  never  be  repaid. 
Too  much  is  expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little 
l>erformed.  Miss *  was  an  instance  of  early  cul- 
tivation, but  in  what  did  it  terminate?  In  marrying 
a  little  presbyterian  parson,  who  keeps  an  infant 
boarding-school,  so  that  all  her  employment  now  is, 

^  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer.* 

She  tells  the  children,  ^  This  is  a  cat,  and  that  is  a 
dog,  with  four  legs,  and  a  tail ;  see  there !  you  are 
much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you  can  speak.' 
If  I  had  bestowed  such  an  education  on  a  daughter, 
and  had  discovered  that  she  thought  of  marrying 
such  a  fellow,  I  would  have  sent  her  to  the  Congress.*^ 


*[Mi»  Lctitia  Aiken,  who   mamed  Mr.  Barbaiild,  and  published  ^' Easy 

JU*90H*fvr  ('Ai7i/#«»."— El).] 


"  After  having  talked  slightingly  of  niusick,  he  biutkj. 
was  obsened  to  listen  very  attentively  while  Miss 
Tlirale  played  on  tlie  liarpsichord  ;  and  with  eager- 
Less  be  called  to  her,  '  Why  don't  you  dash  away 
like  Burney  ?'  Dr.  Burney  upon  this  said  to  him, 
'  I  believe,  sir,  we  shall  make  a  musician  of  you  at 
last.'  Johnson  with  candid  complacency  replied,  '  Sir, 
J  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  new  ^euse  given  to  me.'  ** 

"  He  had  come  down  one  morning  to  the  break- 
fast-room,  and  been  a  considerable  time  by  himself 
before  any  body  appeared.  When  on  a  subsequent 
day  lie  was  twitted  by  Mrs.  Tlirale  for  being  very 
Ute,  which  he  generally  was,  he  defendeil  himself  by 
alluding  to  the  extraordinary  morning,  wlien  he  had 
been  too  early.  '  Madam,  I  do  not  like  to  come 
dowu  to  tactnty' " 

**Dr.  Burney  having  remarked  that  Mr.  Garrick 
was  beginning  to  look  old,  he  said,  '  Why,  sir,  you 
are  not  to  wonder  at  that ;  no  man's  ^e  has  had 
mare  wear  and  tear.'  " 

[Mrs.  Montagu's  recent  kindness  to  Miss  Williams  Ed. 
was  not  lost  on  Johnson.     His  letters  to  that  lady 
became  more  elaborately  res{>ectful,  and  his  subse^ 
quent  mention  of  her  took,  as  we  shall  see,  a  high 
tone  of  panegyric '.] 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU.  j|„n^ 

"iflihDK  177s.  M.sa. 
"  Madam, — Having,  after  my  return  from  a  little  ramble  to 
Fnnce,  passed  some  time  in  the  country,  1  ilid  not  hear,  till  I 
wu  told  hy  Misa  Reynolds,  that  jou  were  in  town;  and  when 
I  did  hew  it,  I  lieard  Ukewiue  thai  you  were  ill.  To  have  you 
detained  among  us  by  sickness  is  to  enjoy  your  presence  at  too 
dear  a  rate.  J  sufTer  myself  to  be  flattered  with  hope  that  only 
;  intelligent 


H  ta  be  able  t 


lai 


1,  your 


and  i 
most  bumble  » 


kind  £ 


I  not  to  be  willing.— 
"Sam.  Johnson."] 


idpoK,  JKt  20ih  April,  177C~ 
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31onti«.  [<DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

^^^  .  "  nth  Dec.  1775. 

''Madam, — All  that  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  mankind 
can  give  you  has  been  long  in  your  possession,  and  the  litde 
that  I  can  add  to  the  voice  of  nations  will  not  much  exalt ;  of 
that  little,  however,  you  are,  I  hope,  very  certain. 

"  I  wonder,  madam,  if  you  remember  Col  in  the  Hebrides  ? 
The  brother  and  heir  of  poor  Col  has  just  been  to  visit  me,  and 
I  have  engaged  to  dine  with  him  on  Thursday.  I  do  not  know 
his  lodging,  and  cannot  send  him  a  message,  and  must  therefore 
suspend  the  honour  which  you  are  pleased  to  offer  to,  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant,  ''  Sam.  Johnbon."^ 

Monta^.  ["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

^^'  "  Thursday,  2lst  Dec  177*- 

"  Madam, — I  know  not  when  any  letter  has  given  me  so 
much  pleasure  or  vexation  as  that  which  I  had  yesterday  the 
honour  of  receiving.  That  you,  madam,  should  wish  for  my 
company  is  surely  a  sufficient  reason  for  being  pleased  ; — ^that 
I  should  delay  twice,  what  I  had  so  little  right  to  expect  even 
once,  has  so  bad  an  appearance,  that  I  can  only  hope  to  have 
it  thought  that  I  am  ashamed. 

"  You  have  kindly  allowed  me  to  name  a  day.  Will  you  be 
pleased,  madam,  to  accept  of  me  any  day  afler  Tuesday?  Till 
I  am  favoured  with  your  answer,  or  despair  of  so  much  con- 
descension, I  shall  suffer  no  engagement  to  fasten  itself  upon 
me. — I  am,  madam,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant 

"  Sam.  Johnson.*'] 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  longer  time  than 
I  supposed  he  would  be  silent,  I  wrote  to  him  Dec, 
18,  not  in  good  spirits : 

''  Sometimes  I  have  been  afraid  that  the  cold  which  has  gone 
over  Europe  this  year  like  a  sort  of  pestilence  has  seized  you 
severely  :  sometimes  my  imagination,  which  is  upon  occasions 
prolifick  of  evil,  hath  figured  that  you  may  have  somehow  taken 
offence  at  some  part  of  my  conduct" 

♦'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"23d  Dec  I775. 
**  Dkar  sir, — Never  dream  of  any  offence.    How  should  you 
offend  me  }     I  consider  your  friendship  as  a  possession,  which 
I  intend  to  hold  till  you  take  it  from  me,  and  to  lament  if  ever 


;  that  Joseph '  has  had  the  wit  to  find 
lie  fellow,  and  one  of  tlie  beat  travelle™ 
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by  my  fault  I  should  lose  it.  However,  when  such  suspicions 
find  their  way  into  your  mind,  always  give  them  vent;  1  shall 
make  hast*  to  disperse  them  ;  but  hinder  their  first  ingress  if 
y«i  can.     Consider  such  dioughts  as  morbid. 

"  Such  illness  os  may  excuse  my  omiiiision  to  Lord  Hailes,  I 
cannot  honestly  plead.  I  have  been  hindered,  1  know  not  how, 
by  a  succession  of  petty  obstructions.  I  hope  to  mend  imme- 
iliately,  and  to  send  next  post  to  his  lordship.  Mr.  Thrale  would 
hare  written  to  you  if  I  had  omitted  ;  he  sends  his  compliraenta, 
n)d  wishes  to  see  you. 

••  You  and  your  lady  will  now  have  no  more  wrangling  about 
feudal  inheritance  How  does  the  young  Laird  of  Aucliinleck  ? 
1  suppose  Sliss  Veronica  is  grown  a  reader  and  discourser.  i 

•■  I  have  just  now  got  a  cough,  but  it  has  never  yet  hindered  ! 
me  front  sleeping ;  1  have  had  quieter  nights  tlian  are  common  i 
with  me.  I 

•■  I  cannot  but  rejoi 
the  wqy  back.  He  is  a 
in  the  world. 

"  Voimg  Cnl  brought  me  your  letter.  He  is  s  very  pleasing 
yauth.  I  took  him  two  day!  ago  to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dined 
kigetheT.     I  was  as  civil  aa  1  had  the  means  of  being. 

"  I  lutve  had  a  letter  from  Rasay,  acknowledging,  with  great 
ippearance  of  satisfaction,  the  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  paper. 
I  am  very  glad  that  it  was  done. 

"3Iy  compliments  to  Mrs,  Boswell,  who  does  not  love  me; 
and  of  all  the  rest,  I  need  only  send  them  to  those  that  do  ;  and 
1  «ni  afraid  it  will  give  you  very  little  trouble  to  distribute  them. 
—  I  am,  my  dear,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson. " 

['•dk.  johnso.n  to  mr.  granger", 

(Atuul  1773,  but  hu  Qd  dale) 

"  Sib, — When  I  returned  from  the  country  I  found  your 
Irtter  ;  and  would  very  gladly  have  done  what  you  desire,  had 
it  been  in  my  power.  Mr.  Farmer  is,  I  am  confident,  mistaken 
in  auppodng  that  he  gave  me  any  such  pamphlet  or  cut.  1  should 
u  wwn  have  suspected  myself,  as  Mr.  Farmer,  of  forgetfulness ; 
but  tliat  I  do  not  know,  except  from  your  letter,  the  name  of 
Arthur  OToole,  nor  recollect  that  I  ever  heard  of  it  before.     I 


'ioKfih  Hitler,  a  Bohemian,  whn  wiia  in  m*  wrticc  manf  jran,  and  attended 
l>r.  Johnimi  and  me  in  tiur  unir  la  ibe  Hebrides.  After  having  hSi  me  for  miik 
<Hue.he  hul  now  returned  io  me. — ItoBWELL. 

*{ThcanAorofihe"Bii;yraphicnlIliBlDry  of  England." — Eu.] 
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think  it  impossible  that  I  should  have  suffered  such  a  total  ob- 
literation from  my  mind  of  any  thing  which  was  ever  there. 
This  at  least  is  certain ;  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  pam- 
phlet ;  and  equally  certain  I  desire  you  to  think  it^  that  if  I  had 
it,  you  should  immediately  receive  it  from,  sir^  your  most 
humble  servant,  '^  Sam.  Johnson."]] 

In  1776,  Johnson  wrote,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
nothing  for  the  publiek :  but  that  his  mind  was  still 
ardent,  and  fraught  with  generous  wishes  to  attain  to 
still  higher  degrees  of  literary  excellence,  is  proved 
by  his  private  notes  of  this  year,  which  I  shall  insert 
in  their  proper  place. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

<'  10th  Juiiiuy,  177& 

"  Dear  sir, — I  have  at  last  sent  you  all  Lord  Hailes's  papers. 
While  I  was  in  France,  I  looked  very  often  into  Renault ;  but 
Lord  Hailes,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  him  far  and  far  behind. 
Why  I  did  not  despatch  so  short  a  perusal  sooner,  when  I  look 
back,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  discover;  but  human  moments 
are  stolen  away  by  a  thousand  petty  impediments  which  leave 
no  trace  behind  them.  I  have  been  afflicted,  through  the  whole 
Christmas,  with  the  general  disorder,  g^  which  the  worst  effect 
was  a  cough,  which  is  now  much  mitigated,  though  the  country, 
on  which  I  look  from  a  window  at  Streatham,  is  now  covered 
with  a  deep  snow.  Mrs.  Williams  is  very  ill :  every  body  dae 
is  as  usual. 

"  Among  the  papers  I  found  a  letter  to  you,  which  I  think 
you  had  not  opened ;  and  a  paper  ^  for  ^  The  Chronicle,'  which 
I  suppose  it  not  necessary  now  to  insert.     I  return  them  both. 

''  I  have,  within  these  few  days,  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
Lord  Hailes's  first  volume,  for  which  I  return  my  most  respect- 
ful thanks. 

"I  wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your  haughty  lady, 
(for  I  know  she  does  not  love  me),  and  the  young  ladies,  and 
the  young  laird,  all  happiness.  Teach  the  young  gentleman, 
in  spite  of  his  mamma,  to  think  and  speak  well  of,  sir,  your 
affectionate  humble  servant,  *^  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter  of  great 

1  [No  doubt  an  advertisement  of  apology  to  Hatay Ed.] 
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consequence  to  me  and  iny  family,  which  I  should 
not  obtnide  upon  the  world,  were  it  not  that  the  part 
which  Dr.  Johnson's  friendship  for  me  made  him 
take  in  it  was  the  occasion  of  an  exertion  of  his  abi- 
lities, which  it  would  be  injustice  to  conceal.  That 
what  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  may  be  understood, 
it  is  neceesary  to  give  a  state  of  the  question,  which 
I  shall  do  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

In  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or  manour  of  Auch- 
inleck  (pronounced  Afflhli)  in  Ayrshire,  which  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  the  same  name  with  the  lands, 
having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  forfeiture,  James  the 
Fourth,  King  of  Scotland,  granted  it  to  Thomas 
Boswell,  a  branch  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  styling  him  in  the  charter,  "  dtlecto  famll'mri 
ttoftro ;"  and  assigning  as  the  cause  of  the  grant, 
"pro  ifotio  etjideli  servitio  nobis pr^stifo."  Thomas 
Boswell  was  slain  in  battle,  fighting  along  with  his 
sovereign,  at  the  fatal  field  of  Floddon,  in  1513. 

From  this  ver}'  honourable  founder  of  our  family, 
the  estate  was  transmitted,  in  a  direct  series  of  heirs- 
male,  to  David  Boswell,  my  fathei-'s  great-grand 
uncle,  who  had  no  sons,  but  four  daughters,  who 
were  ail  respectably  married,  the  eldest  to  Lord 
Cathcart. 

David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  military  feudal 
principle  of  continuing  the  male  succession,  passed  by 
bis  daughters,  and  settled  the  estate  on  his  nephew 
by  his  next  brother,  who  approved  of  the  deed,  and 
renounced  any  pretensions  which  he  might  possibly 
have,  in  preference  to  his  son.  But  the  estate  ha\  iiig 
been  burthened  with  large  portions  to  tlie  daughters, 
and  other  debts,  it  was  necessary  for  the  nephew  to  , 
sell  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  what  remained  was 
still  much  encumbered. 

TTie  frugality  of  the  nephew   preserved,  and,  in 
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some  degree,  relieved  the  estate.  His  son,  my  grand- 
father, an  eminent  lawyer,  not  only  re-purchased  a 
great  part  of  what  had  been  sold,  but  acquired  other 
lands ;  and  my  father,  who  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
Scotland,  and  had  added  considerably  to  the  estate, 
now  signified  his  inclination  to  take  the  privilege 
allowed  by  our  law  \  to  secure  it  to  his  family  in  per- 
petuity by  an  entail,  which,  on  account  of  his  marriage 
articles,  could  not  be  done  without  my  consent. 

In  the  plan  of  entailing  the  estate,  I  heartily  con- 
curred with  him,  though  I  was  the  first  to  be  restrained 
by  it ;  but  we  unhappily  differed  as  tQ  the  series  of 
heirs  which  should  be  established,  or,  in  the  language 
of  our  law,  called  to  the  succession.  My  father  had 
declared  a  predilection  for  heirs-general,  that  is,  males 
and  females  indiscriminately.  He  was  willing,  how- 
ever, that  all  males  descending  from  his  grandfather 
should  be  preferred  to  females ;  but  would  not  extend 
that  privilege  to  males  deriving  their  descent  from  a 
higher  source.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  zealous 
partiality  for  heirs-male,  however  remote,  which  I 
maintained  by  arguments,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
have  considerable  weight  ^     And  in  the  particular 

>  Aci^  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  1685,  cap.  22. — Boswell. 

9  As  first,  the  opinion  of  some  distinguished  naturalists,  that  our  species  is 
transmitted  through  males  only,  the  female  being  all  along  no  more  than  a  nidus^ 
or  nurse,  as  Mother  Earth  is  to  plants  of  every  sort ;  which  notion  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  that  text  of  Scripture,  <^  He  was  yet  in  the  kins  of  his  fathee 
when  Melchisedeck  met  him**  (Heb.  ni.  10),  and  consequently,  that  a  man's 
grandson  by  a  daughter,  instead  of  being  his  surest  descendant,  as  ia  vulgarly 
add,  has,  in  reality,  no  connexion  whatever  with  his  blood.  And,  secondly, 
independent  of  this  theory  (which,  if  true,  should  completely  exclude  hdrs- 
general),  that  if  the  preference  of  a  male  to  a  female,  without  regard  to  primo* 
geniture  (as  a  son,  though  much  younger,  nay  even  a  grandson  by  a  son,  to  a 
daughter),  be  once  admitted,  as  it  universally  is,  it  must  be  equally  reasonable 
and  proper  in  the  most  remote  degree  of  descent  from  an  original  proprietor  of 
an  estate,  as  in  the  nearest ;  because,  however  distant  from  the  representative  at 
the  time,  that  remote  heir.male,  upon  the  failure  of  those  nearer  to  the  oHgiwU 
proprietor  than  he  is,  becomes  in  fact  the  nearest  male  to  him,  and  is,  therdbre, 
preferable  a&  his  representative,  to  a  female  descendant.  A  little  extension  of 
mind  will  enable  us  easily  to  perceive  that  a  son*8  son,  in  continuation  to  what- 
ever length  of  time,  is  preferable  to  a  son's  daughter,  in  the  succession  to  an 
ancient  inheritance ;  in  which  regard  bhould  be  had  to  the  representation  of  the 
original  proprietor,  and  not  to  that  of  one  of  his  descendants.    I  am  aware 
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case  of  our  family,  I  apprehended  that  we  were  under 
an  implied  obligation,  in  honour  and  good  faith«  to 
transmit  the  estate  by  the  same  tenure  which  he  held 
it,  which  was  as  heirs-male,  excluding  nearer  females. 
I  therefore,  as  I  thought  conscientiously,  objected  to 
my  father's  scheme. 

My  opposition  was  very  displeasing  to  my  father, 
who  was  entitled  to  great  respect  and  deference ;  and 
I  had  reason  to  apprehend  disagreeable  consequences 
fifom  my  non-compliance  with  his  wishes.  After 
much  perplexity  and  uneasiness,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  John- 
son, stating  the  case,  with  all  its  difficulties,  at  full 
length,  and  earnestly  requesting  that  he  would  con- 
sider it  at  leisure,  and  favour  me  with  his  friendly 
opinion  and  advice. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*'^  London,  1 5th  January,  1770. 

*'  Dear  sir, —  I  was  much  impressed  by  your  letter,  and  if  I 
can  form  upon  your  case  any  resolution  satisfactory  to  myselt^ 
will  very  gladly  impart  it :  but  whether  I  am  equal  to  it,  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  a  case  compounded  of  law  and  justice,  and  re* 
quires  a  mind  versed  in  juridical  disquisitions.  Could  not  you 
tell  your  whole  mind  to  Lord  Hailes  ?  He  is,  you  know,  both 
a  Christian  and  a  lawyer.  I  suppose  he  is  above  partiality,  and 
above  loquacity ;  and,  I  believe,  he  will  not  think  the  time  lost 
in  wliich  he  may  quiet  a  disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering  mind. 
Write  to  me  as  any  thing  occurs  to  you ;.  and  if  I  find  myself 
flopped  by  want  of  facts  necessary  to  be  known,  I  will  make 
inqoiries  of  you  as  my  doubts  arise. 

*'  If  your  former  resolutions  should  be  found  only  fanciful, 
you  decide  rightly  in  judging  that  your  father's  fancies  may 
daim  the  preference ;  but  whether  they  are  fanciful  or  rational 
is  the  question.     I  really  think  Lord  Hailes  could  help  us. 

«f  Blackstone*8  admirable  demonstration  of  the  reasonablcnc-M  of  the  legal 
necesMOiL,  upon  the  principle  of  there  being  the  greatest  probability  that  the 
nearest  heir  of  the  person  who  last  dies  proprietor  of  an  estate  is  of  the 
blood  of  the  first  purchaser.  But  supposing  a  pNedigri*e  to  be  carefully  authen- 
tinted  through  all  its  branches,  instead  of  mere  probabilitt/  there  will  be  a  cer- 
t*imttf  that  the  nearest  heir~malc,  at  u hatcver  period,  has  the  same  right  of 
Uood  with  the  first  heir-male»  namely,  tfie  original  purchaser' t  eldest  s*m. — 

BoSWELL. 
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*'  Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell ;  and  tell  her^ 
that  I  hope  to  be  wanting  in  nothing  that  I  can  contribute  to 
bring  you  all  out  of  your  troubles.  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  af- 
fectionatelyy  your  humble  servant,  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"8dFeb.  1770- 

"  Dear  sir,— I  am  going  to  write  upon  a  question  which 
requires  more  knowledge  of  local  law,  and  more  acquaintance 
with  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  than  I  can  daim ;  but  I 
write,  because  you  request  it. 

*'  Land  is,  like  any  other  possession,  by  natund  right  wholly 
in  the  power  of  its  present  owner ;  and  may  be  sold,  given,  or 
bequeathed,  absolutely  or  conditionally,  as  judgment  shall  direct 
or  passion  incite. 

^*  But  natural  right  would  avail  little  without  the  protection 
of  law;  and  the  primary  notion  of  law  is  restraint  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  natural  right.  A  man  is  therefore  in  society  not  fully 
master  of  what  he  calls  his  own,  but  he  still  retains  all  the  power 
which  law  does  not  take  ifrom  him. 

**  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law  either  leaves  or  gives, 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  moral  obligations. 

*'  Of  the  estate  which  we  are  now  considering,  your  father 
still  retains  such  possession,  with  such  power  over  it,  that  he 
can  sell  it,  and  do  with  the  money  what  he  will,  without  any 
legal  impediment.  But  when  he  extends  his  power  beyond  his 
own  life,  by  settling  the  order  of  succession,  the  law  makes 
your  consent  necessary. 

'*  Let  us  suppose  that  he  sells  the  land  to  risk  the  money  in 
some  specious  adventure,  and  in  that  adventure  loses  the  wfiole ; 
his  posterity  would  be  disappointed ;  but  they  could  not  think 
themselves  injured  or  robbed.  If  he  spent  it  upon  vice  or 
pleasure,  his  successors  could  only  call  him  vicious  and  volup- 
tuous ;  they  could  not  say  that  he  was  injurious  or  unjust. 

*'  He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  He  that  by  selling  or 
squandering  may  disinherit  a  whole  family,  may  certainly  dis- 
inherit part  by  a  partial  settlement. 

'^  Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and  exigencies  of  parti- 
cular times,  and  it  is  but  accidental  that  they  last  longer  than 
their  causes:  the  limitation  of  feudal  succession  to  the  male 
arose  from  the  obligation  of  the  tenant  to  attend  his  chief  in 
war. 

''  As  times  and  opinions  are  always  changing,  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  not  usurpation  to  prescribe  rules  to  posterity,  by 
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preBumini;  to  judge  of  what  we  cannot  know ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  I  fully  approve  either  your  design  or  your  Other's,  to 
limit  that  succession  which  descended  to  you  unlimited.  If  we 
o  leave  eartiim  tectum  to  posterity,  what  we  have  without 
■ny  merit  of  our  own  received  from  our  ancestors,  should  not 
dioice  and  free-will  be  kept  unviolated  ?  Is  land  to  l>e  treated 
with  more  reverence  than  liberty  ?  If  this  consideration  should 
THtrsin  your  father  from  disinheriting  some  of  the  males,  does 
it  leave  you  the  power  of  disinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

"  Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate  make  any  will  ?  Can 
be  appoint,  out  of  the  inheritance,  any  portion  to  his  daughters? 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  shadowy  tUfference  between  the  power 
sf  leaving  land,  and  of  leaving  money  to  be  raised  from  land ; 
between  leaving  an  estate  to  females,  and  leaving  the  male  heir, 
m  effect,  only  their  steward. 

"  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed  only  males  to  in- 
herit, and  during  the  continuance  of  this  law  many  estates  to 
have  descended,  passing  by  the  females,  to  remoter  heirs. 
Suppose  afterwards  the  law  repealed  in  correspondence  with  a 
change  of  manners,  and  women  made  capable  of  inheritance ; 
would  not  then  the  tenure  of  estates  be  changed  ?  Could  the 
women  have  no  benefit  from  a  law  made  in  their  favour  ?  Must 
tbey  be  passed  by  upon  moral  principles  for  ever,  because  they 
«ere  once  excludetl  by  a  legal  prohibition  ?  Or  may  that  which 
passed  only  to  males  by  one  law,  pass  likewise  to  females  by 
another? 

"  You  mention  your  resolution  to  maintain  the  right  of  your 
brothers'  r  I  do  not  see  how  any  of  their  rights  are  invaded. 

"  As  your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  act  of  your  ancestor, 
who  diverted  the  succession  from  the  females,  you  inquire,  very 
prD|>erly,  what  were  his  motives,  and  what  was  his  intention : 
fcr  you  certainly  are  not  bound  by  his  act  more  than  he  intended 
to  bind  you.  nor  hold  your  land  on  harder  or  stricter  terms  than 
Me  on  which  it  was  granted. 

"  Intentions  must  be  gathered  from  acts.  When  he  lei\  the 
ate  to  his  nejihew,  by  excluding  his  daughters,  was  it,  or 
Has  it  not  in  his  power  to  have  perpetuHted  the  succession  to 
the  males  P  If  he  could  have  done  it,  he  seems  to  have  shown 
by  omitting  it,  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be  done,  and,  upon 
jiaur  own  principles,  you  will  not  easily  prove  your  right  to 
deitroy  that  capacity  of  succession  which  your  ancestors  have 
Wft. 


■  Which  tcim  1  ipplietl  la  all  the  hein  nwk.— BoswELU 
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^*  If  Tour  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of  making  a  perpetual 
settLemeot ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  cannot  judge  distinctly  of  hia 
incentiaQSy  jet  his  act  can  only  be  considered  as  an  example  ;  it 
ihot  an  obligation.  And,  as  tou  observe^  he  set  no  ex« 
of  rigorous  adherence  to  the  line  of  succession.  He  that 
overiooked  a  brother,  would  not  wonder  that  little  r^^^ard  is 
ihown  to  remote  rdations. 

^  As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great  part,  purely  legal, 
no  man  can  be  supposed  to  bequeath  any  thing,  but  upon  legal 
terms ;  he  can  grant  no  power  which  the  law  denies ;  and  if  he 
makes  no  special  and  definite  limitation,  he  confers  all  the  power 
which  the  law  allows. 

^  Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disinherited  his  daughters ; 
but  it  no  more  follows  that  he  intended  this  act  as  a  rule  for 
posteritT,  than  the  disinheriting  of  his  brother. 

'^  If.  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right  your  father  admits 
daughters  to  inheritance,  ask  yourself,  first,  by  what  right  you 
require  them  to  be  excluded  ? 

**^  It  appears,  upon  rcfiection,  that  your  father  excludes  no- 
body :  he  only  admits  nearer  females  to  inherit  before  males 
more  remote ;  and  the  exclusion  is  purely  consequential. 

**  These,  dear  sir,  are  my  thoughts,  immethodical  and  delibe- 
rutiye :  but,  perhaps,  you  may  find  in  them  some  glimmering 
of  evidence. 

'*  I  cannot,  however,  but  again  recommend  to  you  a  conference 
with  Lord  Hailes,  whom  you  know  to  be  both  a  lawyer  and  a 
Christian. 

*'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  docs 
not  love  me.     I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 

f^  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  had  followed  his  recominendation  and  consulted 
Lonl  Hailes,  wlio  upon  this  subject  had  a  firm  opi- 
nion oontrarj'  to  mine.  His  lordship  obligingly  took 
tlio  trouble  to  write  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  discussed, 
with  legal  and  historical  learning,  the  points  in  which 
I  saw  much  difficulty,  maintciining  that  "  the  suc- 
lYssion  of  heirs-general  was  the  succession,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn  it  by  record ;"  observing  that  the 
estate  of  our  family  had  not  been  limited  to  heirs- 
inale ;  and  that  thougli  an  heir-male  had  in  one  in- 
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Stance  been  chosen  in  preference  to  nearer  females, 
that  hail  Ijeeu  an  arbitrary  act,  which  had  seemed  to 
be  best  in  the  embarrassed  state  of  affairs  at  that 
time ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  upon  a  fair  computation 
of  the  value  of  land  and  money  at  the  time,  applied 
to  the  estate  and  the  burthens  upon  it,  there  was 
nothing  given  the  heJrs-male  but  the  skeleton  of  an 
t«late.  "  The  plea  of  conscience,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  which  you  put,  is  a  most  respectable  one,  especially 
when  conscience  and  self  are  on  different  sides.  But 
I  think  that  conscience  is  not  well  informed,  and  that 
telfand  she  ought  on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a  side." 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  influence  upon 
my  mind,  I  sent  to  Dr.  Johnson,  begging  to  hear 
Erou  him  agaiu  upon  this  interesting  question. 

"TO  JAMES  BOSH'ELI^  ESQ. 

■'  aih  Febmat)',  1770. 

"  Deak  bir, — Having  not  any  acquaintance  with  tlie  Iuwb  or 
tufloms  or  Scotland,  I  endeavoured  to  consider  your  question 
tqion  genpml  principles,  and  found  nothing  of  much  validity 
that  I  could  oppose  to  this  position:  'He  who  inlierits  a  fief 
unlimited  by  hia  ancestors  inherits  the  power  of  limiting  it  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  or  opinion.'  If  this  be  true,  you 
may  join  with  your  father. 

"Further  consideration  produces  another  conclusion:  '  He 
who  receives  a  6ef  unlimited  by  his  ancestors  gives  Ins  heirs 
wme  reason  to  complain  if  he  does  not  transmit  it  unliinittHi  to 
porteHty.  For  why  should  he  make  the  state  of  others  worse 
Hun  his  own,  without  a  reason .''  If  this  be  true,  though  neither 
fcm  DOT  your  father  are  about  to  do  what  is  quite  right,  but  as 
your  fMher  violates  (I  think)  the  legal  succession  least,  he  seemB 
lo  be  nearer  the  right  than  yourself. 

"  It  cannot  but  occur  that '  Women  have  natural  and  eqnitable 
djdms  M  well  as  men,  and  these  claims  are  not  to  be  caprici- 
mdy  or  lightly  superseded  or  infringed.'  When  fiefs  implied 
nilttsry  service,  it  is  easily  discerned  why  females  could  not 
inherit  them ;  but  that  reason  is  now  ut  an  end.  As  manners 
nike  laws,  manners  likewise  repeal  them. 
"  These  ore  the  general  conclusions  which  I  have  attained. 
VOL.  HI.  X 
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None  of  them  are  very  favourable  to  your  scheme  of  entail,  nor 
perhaps  to  any  scheme.  My  observation,  that  only  he  who  ais 
quires  an  estate  may  bequeath  it  capriciously  ^  if  it  contains 
any  conviction,  includes  this  position  like¥rise^  that  only  he  who 
acquires  an  estate  may  entail  it  capriciously.  But  I  think  it 
may  be  safely  presumed,  that  '  he  who  inherits  an  estate,  in* 
herits  all  the  power  legally  concomitant ;'  and  that  *  He  who 
gives  or  leaves  unlimited  an  estate  legally  limitable,  must  be 
presumed  to  give  that  power  of  limitation  which  he  omitted  to 
take  away,  and  to  commit  future  contingencies  to  future  pru- 
dence/ In  these  two  positions  I  believe  Lord  Hailes  will  ad- 
vise you  to  rest ;  every  other  notion  of  possession  seems  to  me 
full  of  difficulties,  and  embarrassed  with  scruples. 

''  If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  you  have  arrived  now  at  full 
liberty  without  the  help  of  particular  circumstances,  which, 
however;  have  in  your  case  great  weight.  You  very  rightly 
observe,  that  he  who  passing  by  his  brother  gave  the  inherit- 
ance to  his  nephew,  could  limit  no  more  than  he  gave ;  and  by 
Lord  Hailes's  estimate  of  fourteen  years'  purchase,  what  he 
gave  was  no  more  than  you  may  easily  entail  according  to  your 
own  opinion,  if  that  opinion  should  finally  prevail. 

''  Lord  Hailes's  suspicion  that  entails  are  encroachments  on 
the  dominion  of  Providence,  may  be  extended  to  all  hereditary 
privileges  and  all  permanent  institutions ;  I  do  not  see  why  it 
may  not  be  extended  to  any  provision  for  the  present  hour, 
since  all  care  about  futurity  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that 
we  know  at  least  in  some  degree  what  will  be  future.  Of  the 
future  we  certainly  know  nothing ;  but  we  may  form  conjec- 
tures from  the  past ;  and  the  power  of  forming  conjectures  in- 
cludes, in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  acting  in  conformity  to  that 
probability,  which  we  discover.  Providence  gives  the  power, 
of  which  reason  teaches  the  use.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
faithful  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson. 

'^  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with  Mrs.  Boswell : 
make  my  compliments  to  her,  and  to  the  little  people. 

''  Don't  bum  papers ;  they  may  be  safe  enough  in  your  own 
box ;  you  will  wish  to  see  them  hereafter." 

<<  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

''  15th  Febniarj,  1776. 
"  Dbar  sir, — To  the  letters  which  I  have  written  about  your 

>  I  had  reminded  him  of  his  obsenration,  mentioned,  voL  ii.  p.  246«— Bos- 

WKLL. 
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great  question  1  have  nothing  to  acid.  If  your  c 
(atisfieil,  you  have  now  only  your  prudence  to  consult.  I  long 
for  a  letter,  that  t  may  know  how  this  troublegome  and  vexa- 
tious question  is  at  last  decided '.  I  hope  that  it  will  at  last 
Old  well.  Lord  Hailes's  letter  was  very  friendly,  and  very  sea- 
■onable,  but  I  think  his  aversion  trom  entails  has  something  in 
it  like  superstition.  Providence  is  not  counteracted  by  any 
mesDa  which  Providence  puts  into  our  power.  The  continu- 
«nce  and  propagation  of  families  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  means  prohibited  in  the  Christian  in- 
ttitution,  though  the  necessity  of  it  continues  no  longer.  Here- 
ditary tenures  are  eitablished  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  are 
•cmnipsnied  in  moat  with  hereditary  autliority.  Sir  William 
Temple  considers  our  constitution  as  defective,  that  there  is  not 
>n  unalienable  estate  in  land  connected  wiUi  a  peerage:  and 
Lord  Bacon  mentions  as  a  proof  that  the  Turks  are  barbarians, 
their  want  of  stirpes,  as  he  calls  them,  or  hereditary  rank.  Do 
not  let  your  mind,  when  it  is  freed  from  the  supposed  necessity 
of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  entangled  with  contrary  abjections,  and 
think  all  entails  unlawful,  till  you  have  cogent  arguments, 
whidi  I  believe  jou  will  never  find.     I  am  afraid  of  scruples. 

"  1  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes's  papers ;  part  I  found 
hidden  in  a  drawer  in  which  I  had  luid  them  for  security,  and 
had  forgotten  them.  Part  of  these  are  written  twice;  I  have 
returned  both  the  copies.     Part  I  had  read  before. 

'*  Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Hailes  my  most  respectful 
thanks  for  his  first  volume :  his  accuracy  strikes  me  with  won- 
der ;  his  narrative  is  far  supcriour  to  that  of  Ilenault,  as  I  have 
formerly  mentioned. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble  which  my  irregularity  and 
delay  has  cost  him  is  greater,  far  greater,  than  any  good  that  I 
can  do  him  will  ever  recompense ;  but  if  I  have  any  more  copy, 
I  will  try  to  do  better. 

"  Pray  let  nie  know  if  Mrs.  Boswell  is  friends  with  me,  and 
pay  my  respects  to  Veronica,  and  Euphemia,  and  Alexander. 
1  am,  mi,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson-" 

•  The  iniKil  framed  by  m;  fathei  wilh  ruious  judicious  cUuks  hob  MtOed 
I)J  htm  and  me,  tetding  the  aUae  upon  ihe  hcln  ihbIc  of  hta  giwidfittlin', 
»hkh  I  found  lud  b«n  «lre»ily  done  bj  my  jfrandfather,  impcifMilji,  bui  to 
>•  to  be  ddeaicd  only  hj  Klling  the  iandi.  1  was  freed  by  Dr.  J  otinuD  from 
Knrplo  pf  conjcienlioui  obligstion,  and  tould,  therefore,  giaiify  my  f«ilicr. 
Bot  my  oprnion  and  p«iliBlitj  foi  male  nucccsiion,  in  iu  full  exunx,  remained 
emhalun.  Vtt  tel  me  not  he  iboiight  hanti  or  unkind  la  daughlrre:  for  my 
BDrim  is,  thai  Uiey  ihould  be  ircated  with  great  aftedion  and  tendcmcu,  and 
■I'lji  pankipaie  of  ihe  prospcriij  of  the  family. — Boswell. 
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"  MIL  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 


"  Edinbuigh,  20th  Feb.  177& 
•  •  • 


'*  You  have  illuminated  my  mind,  and  relieved  me  from  ima- 
ginary shackles  of  conscientious  obligation.  Were  it  necessary, 
I  could  immediately  join  in  an  entail  upon  the  series  of  heirs 
approved  by  my  fatiier ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  act  too  suddenly.'* 

«*  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

<'  24th  February,  1776^ 
"  Dbab  8ir> — I  am  glad  that  what  I  could  think  or  say  has 
at  all  contributed  to  quiet  your  thoughts.  Your  resoludcm  not 
to  act,  till  your  opinion  is  confirmed  by  more  deliberation,  is 
very  just.  If  you  have  been  scrupulous,  do  not  be  rash.  I 
hope  that  as  you  think  more,  and  take  opportunities  of  talking 
with  men  intelligent  in  questions  of  property,  you  will  be  able 
to  free  yourself  from  every  difficulty. 

"  When  I  wrote  last,  I  sent,  I  think,  ten  packets.  Did  yoa 
receive  them  all  ? 

"  You  must  tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  suspected  her  to  have 
written  without  your  knowledge  ^,  and  therefore  did  not  return 
any  answer,  lest  a  clandestine  correspondence  should  have  been 
perniciously  discovered.  I  will  write  to  her  soon.  •  •  • 
I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours,     *'  Sam.  Jounson." 

Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes  what  Dr. 
Johnson  WTote  concerning  the  question  which  per- 
plexed me  so  much,  his  lordship  wrote  to  me :  "  Your 
scruples  have  produced  more  fruit  than  I  ever  ex* 
pected  from  them ;  an  excellent  dissertation  on  ge- 
neral principles  of  morals  and  law." 

I  vsrrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  20th  of  February, 
complaining  of  melancholy,  and  expressing  a  strong 
desire  to  be  with  him ;  informing  him  that  the  ten 
packets  came  all  safe;  that  Lord  Hailes  was  much 
obliged  to  him,  and  said  he  had  almost  wholly  re- 
moved his  scruples  against  entails. 


*  A  letter  to  him  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  family  settlement,  whidi  I 
had  read.— .Boswell. 
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■  «  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"6Ui  Match,  1776. 

"DsAR  eiH,— I  have  not  had  your  letter  half  an  hour;  as 
you  Uy  to  much  weight  upon  my  notions,  I  should  think  it  not 
just  to  delay  my  answer. 

"  I  xm  very  sorry  that  your  melanehnly  should  return,  and 
•hoald  be  sorry  likewise  >(  it  could  have  no  relief  but  from  my 
fOTDpany.  My  counsel  you  may  have  when  you  are  pleased  to 
THjuire  it ;  but  of  my  company  you  cannot  in  the  next  month 
have  much,  for  Mr.  Thrale  will  take  me  to  Italy,  he  says,  <m 
the  lit  of  April. 

"  Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly  against  scruples.  I  am 
glad  that  you  are  reconciled  to  your  settlement,  and  think  it  a 
grrat  honour  to  harve  shaken  Lord  Ilailes's  opinion  of  entails. 
Do  not,  however,  hope  wholly  to  reason  awny  your  troubles  ; 
do  not  feed  them  with  attention,  and  they  will  die  impercepti- 
bly away,  Fix  your  thoughts  upon  your  business,  fill  your 
intervals  with  company,  and  sunshine  will  again  break  in  upon 
ymir  mind.  If  you  will  come  to  me,  you  must  come  very 
quickly ;  and  even  then  I  know  not  but  we  may  scour  tlie 
country  together,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  see  Oxford  and  Lich- 
field before  I  set  out  on  this  long  journey.  To  this  I  can  only 
■dd  that  I  am,  dear  air,  your  moat  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

"to  james  bos%rell,  esq. 

"  12th  MbtcU,  1776. 

"  Dkar  sin, — Very  early  in  April  we  leave  England,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  week  I  shall  leave  London  for  a  short 
time;  of  this  I  think  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  you  may 
Dot  be  disappointed  in  any  of  your  enterprises.  I  had  not  fully 
resolved  ta  go  into  the  country  before  this  day. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lord  Hiules ;  and  men- 
tion very  particularly  to  Mrs.  Boswell  my  hope  that  she  is  re- 
nmdlcd  to,  sir,  your  faithful  servant,  •'  Sam.  Johnson." 

('•  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  WESLEV.  '' 

"Cih  Ftb.  1771!.       '' 

"  SiB.^When  I  received  your  '  Commentary  on  the  Bible,' 
l[lur«t  not  at  first  flatter  myself  that  I  was  to  keep  it,  having  so 
I<n1e  claim  to  ho  valuable  a  present ;  and  when  Mrs.  Hall '  in- 


•  (Ml.  WcBtkjNiiiLcr.— En.j 
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Ilarw.  formed  me  of  your  kindness,  was  hindered  fromdme  to  time  from 
returning  you  those  thanks^  which  I  now  entreat  you  to  accept. 
'*  I  have  thanks  likewise  to  return  you  for  the  addition  of 
your  important  suiirage  to  my  argument  on  the  American  ques- 
tion. To  have  gained  such  a  mind  as  yours  may  justly  confiim 
me  in  my  own  opinion.  What  effect  my  paper  has  upon  the 
publick,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  be  discouraged^ 
The  lecturer  was  surely  in  the  rights  who^  ^ough  he  saw  his 
audience  slinking  away,  refused  to  quit  the  diair,  while  Plate 
staid. — I  am^  reverend  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jobnson/*] 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon  presented  the  university  of  Oxford 
with  the  continuation  of  his  **  History/'  and  8uch 
other  of  his  lordship's  manuscripts  as  had  not  been 
published,  on  condition  that  the  profits  arising  from 
their  publication  should  be  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manege  in  the  university  ^    The  gift  was 
accepted  in  full  convocation.     A  person  ^  being  now 
recommended  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  fit  to  superintend 
this  proposed  riding-school,  he  exerted  himself  with 
that  zeal  for  which  he  was  remarkable  upon  every 
similar  occasion.      But,  on  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter, he  found  that  the  scheme  was  not  likely  to  be 
soon  carried  into  execution ;  the  profits  arising  from 
the  Clarendon  press  being,  from  some  mismanage- 
ment, very  scanty.  This  having  been  explained  to  him 
by  a  respectable  dignitary  of  the  church,  who  had 
good  means  of  knowing  it,  he  wrote  a  letter  upon  the 
subject,  which  at  once  exhibits  his  extraordinary 
precision  and  acuteness,  and  his  warm  attachment  to 
his  aljna  mater. 

*  [The  Clarendon  MSS.,  and  any  money  which  might  arise  from  tlie  uie  or 
puhlicadon  of  them,  were  given  by  Catherine,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Queens- 
bury,  as  a  beginning  of  a  fund  for  supporting  a  mandge  or  academy  for  riding, 
and  other  useful  exercises  in  Oxford,  pursuant  to,  and  in  confirmation  of,  the 
Utst  will  of  Henry  Lord  Hyde,  bearing  date  the  10th  day  of  August,  1751.^ 
Hall.] 

"  [A  Mr.  Carter.    See  anU,  3d  Mnrch,  1773 Eo.] 
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"TO  THE  REV.  DR.  WETHERELL,  MASTER  OF  UNIVERSITV 
COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

'•  12ili  Match,  177(f. 

"  Dkar   bir, — Few   things  are  more  un|)leasaiit  than   the 

buiMction  ofbunnesR  with  men  who  are  above  knowing  or 

taxiBg  what  they  have  to  do ;  such  as  the  trustees  for  Lurd 

Combury's  Institution  will,  perhaps,  appear,  when  you  have 

read  Dr. s  letter. 

"The  last  part  ufthe  Doctor's  letter  ia  of  great  importance. 
The  complaint '  which  he  makes  I  have  heard  long  ago,  and 
did  not  know  but  it  waa  redressed.  It  is  unhappy  that  a  prac- 
tice to  erroneous  has  not  been  altered ;  for  altered  it  must  be, 
or  our  press  will  be  useless  with  all  its  privileges.  The  book- 
(eUera,  who,  like  all  other  men,  have  strong  prejudices  in  their 
own  favour,  are  enough  inclined  to  think  the  practice  of  print- 
ing and  selling  books  by  any  but  themselves  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  their  fraternity;  and  have  need  of  stronger  induce- 
ments to  circulate  academical  publications  than  tlioae  of  another; 
fiir,  of  that  mutual  co-operation  by  which  the  general  trade  is 
carried  on,  the  university  can  bear  no  part.  Of  those  whom  he 
neither  loves  nor  fears,  and  from  whom  he  expects  no  recipro- 
ation  of  good  offices,  why  should  any  man  promote  the  interest 
but  for  profit  ?  I  suppose,  with  oil  our  scholastick  ignorance 
of  mankind,  we  are  still  too  knowing  to  expect  that  the  book- 
•cllers  will  erect  themselves  into  patrons,  and  buy  and  sell  under 
the  influence  ofa  disinterested  seat  for  the  promotion  of  learning. 
"  To  the  booksellers,  if  we  look  for  either  honour  or  profit 
from  our  press,  not  only  their  common  profit,  but  something 
more  must  be  allowed  ;  and  if  books,  printed  at  Oxford,  are 
npected  to  be  rated  at  a  high  price,  that  price  must  be  levied 
on  the  publick,  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  purchaser,  not  by  the 
intenuediate  agents.  What  price  shall  be  set  upon  the  book 
ii,  to  the  booksellers,  whi>!ly  inditferent,  provided  that  they 
[(•in  a  proportionate  profit  by  negotiating  the  sale. 

■'  Why  books  printed  at  Otfonl  should  be  particularly  dear, 
I  am,  huwever,  unable  to  find.  We  |)ay  no  rent ;  we  inherit 
many  of  our  instruments  and  materials  ;  lodging  and  victuals 
AeMjper  than  atLondon ;  and,  therefore,  workmanship  ought, 
bfat,  not  to  be  dearer.  Our  expenses  are  naturally  less  than 
K  of  booksellers  ;  and  in  most  cases,  communities  are  coiitcnt 
*llh  lew  profit  than  individuals. 

■  I  rappoK  \he  coini>Iaint  wu,  (Iinl  llic  tnutcn  of  llie  Oircrd  \itm  dill  not 
•U.™  ihc  IjohUuh  boakwUera  a  (ufficicnl  profit  upon  Hading  llieir  imblicaliuM. 

-UOSWBUL. 
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''  It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered  through  how  many  hands  a 
book  often  passes,  before  it  comes  into  those  of  the  reader ;  or 
what  part  of  the  profit  each  hand  must  retain,  as  a  motive  for 
transmitting  it  to  the  next 

"  We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  London,  Mr.  Cad^, 
who  receives  our  books  from  us,  gives  them  room  in  his  ware- 
house, and  issues  them  on  demand ;  by  him  they  are  sold  to 
Mr.  Dilly,  a  wholesale  bookseller,  who  sends  them  into  the 
country ;  and  the  last  seller  is  the  country  bookseller.  Here 
are  three  profits  to  be  paid  between  the  printer  and  the  reador, 
or,  in  the  style  of  commerce,  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer ;  and  if  any  of  these  profits  is  too  penuriously  distri- 
buted>  the  process  of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

^'  We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  You  will  tell  me,  with  reason,  that  I  have  said  nothing,  till 
I  declare  how  much,  according  to  my  opinion,  of  the  ultimate 
price  ought  to  be  distributed  through  the  whole  succession  of  sale. 

"  The  deduction,  I  am  afraid,  will  appear  very  great ;  but 
let  it  be  considered  before  it  is  refused.  We  must  allow,  for 
profit,  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  per  cent  between  six  and 
seven  shillings  in  the  pound ;  that  is,  for  every  book  which 
costs  the  last  buyer  twenty  shillings,  we  must  charge  Mr.  Cadell 
with  something  less  than  fourteen.  We  must  set  the  copies  at 
fourteen  shillings  each,  and  superadd  what  is  called  the  quarterly 
book,  or  for  every  hundred  books  so  charged  we  must  deliver 
an  hundred  and  four. 

The  profits  will  then  stand  thus : 

Mr.  Cadell,  who  runs  no  hazard,  and  gives  no  credit,  will 
be  paid  for  warehouse  room  and  attendance  by  a  shilling  profit 
on  each  book,  and  his  chance  of  the  quarterly-book. 

'*  Mr.  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  who 
will  expect  the  quarterly-book  if  he  takes  ^v^  and  twenty,  will 
send  it  to  his  country  customer  at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  by 
which,  at  the  hazard  of  loss,  and  the  certainty  of  long  credit,  he 
gains  the  regular  profit  often  per  cent,  which  is  expected  in  the 
wholesale  trade. 

"  The  country  bookseller,  buying  at  sixteen  and  sixpence, 
and  commonly  trusting  a  considerable  time,  gains  but  three  and 
sixpence,  and  if  he  trusts  a  year,  not  much  more  than  two  and 
sixpence;  otherwise  than  as  he  may,  perhaps,  take  as  long 
credit  as  he  gives. 

*'  With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more  you  see  he  cannot  have, 
the  country  bookseller  cannot  live ;  for  his  receipts  are  small, 
and  his  debts  sometimes  bad. 


it 
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"  ThiM,  dear  air,  I  have  been  incited  by  Dr.  ••••••'§  letter  to 

give  you  a  detail  of  the  circulation  of  books,  which,  perhaps, 
every  man  has  not  had  opportunity  of  knowing ;  and  which 
those  who  know  it,  do  not,  perhaps,  always  distinctly  consider. 
— I  am,  &c.  **  Sam.  Johnson  ^'* 

Having  arrived  in  London  late  on  Friday,  the  1 5th 
of  March,  I  hastened  next  morning  to  wait  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  his  house ;  but  found  he  was  removed 
from  Johnson's-court,  No.  7,  to  Bolt-court,  No.  8, 
still  keeping  to  his  favourite  Fleet-street.  My  re- 
flection at  the  time  upon  this  change,  as  marked  in 
my  journal,  is  as  follows :  **  I  felt  a  foolish  regret  that 
he  had  left  a  court  which  bore  his  name  ^ ;  but  it  was 
not  foolish  to  be  affected  with  some  tenderness  of 
regard  for  a  place  in  which  I  had  seen  him  a  great 
deal,  from  whence  I  had  often  issued  a  better  and  a 
happier  man  than  when  I  went  in,  and  which  had 
often  appeared  to  my  imagination  while  I  trod  its 
pavement,  in  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night,  to  be 
sacred  to  wisdom  and  piety."  Being  informed  that 
he  was  at  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  borough,  I  hastened 
thither,  and  found  Mrs.  Thrale  and  him  at  breakfast. 
I  was  kindly  welcomed.  In  a  moment  he  was  in  a 
fall  glow  of  conversation,  and  I  felt  myself  elevated 
as  if  brought  into  another  state  of  being.  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  I  looked  to  each  other  while  he  talked,  and  our 
looks  expressed  our  congenial  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  him.  I  shall  ever  recollect  this  scene  with 
great  pleasure.  I  exclaimed  to  her,  **  I  am  now,  in- 
tellectually, Hermippus  redivivus^^  I  am  quite  re- 
stored  by  him,  by  transfrision  of  mind.'*     "  There 

*  I  am  bappj  in  giving  this  full  and  clear  Rtatcment  to  the  publick,  to  vindi- 
CBte»  bj  the  authority  of  the  greatest  authour  of  his  age,  tliat  respecuble  body 
of  men,  the  bookselkrs  of  I^mdon,  from  vulgar  reflections,  as  iif  their  profits 
were  exorbitant,  when,  in  truth,  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  allowed  them  more  than 
thej  nauailj  demand. — Bos w e  l  l. 

•  He  8ai«l,  when  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  Jofmton  of  that  Ilk, — Boswell. 
t  See  ToL  L  p.  490^ — Boswell. 
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"  It  IS;  perhaps,  not  considered  through  how  many  hands  a 
book  often  passes,  before  it  comes  into  those  of  the  reader ;  or 
what  part  of  the  profit  each  hand  must  retain,  as  a  motive  for 
transmitting  it  to  the  next. 

*'  We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  London,  Mr.  Cadell,, 
who  receives  our  books  from  us,  gives  them  room  in  his  ware- 
house, and  issues  them  on  demand ;  by  him  they  are  sold  ta 
Mr.  Dilly,  a  wholesale  bookseller,  who  sends  them  into  the 
country ;  and  the  last  seller  is  the  country  bookseller.  Here 
are  three  profits  to  be  paid  between  the  printer  and  the  reader, 
or,  in  the  style  of  commerce,  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer ;  and  if  any  of  these  profits  is  too  penuriously  distri- 
buted, the  process  of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

*'  We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  You  will  tell  me,  with  reason,  that  I  have  said  nothing,  till 
I  declare  how  much,  according  to  my  opinion,  of  the  ultimate 
price  ought  to  be  distributed  through  the  whole  succession  of  sale. 

"  The  deduction,  I  am  afraid,  will  appear  very  great ;  but 
let  it  be  considered  before  it  is  refused.  We  must  allow,  for 
profit,  between  thirty  and  thirty- five  per  cent  between  six  and 
seven  shillings  in  the  pound ;  that  is,  for  every  book  which 
costs  the  last  buyer  twenty  shillings,  we  must  charge  Mr.  Cadell 
with  something  less  than  fourteen.  We  must  set  the  copies  at 
fourteen  shillings  each,  and  superadd  what  is  called  the  quarterly 
book,  or  for  every  hundred  books  so  charged  we  must  deliver 
an  hundred  and  four. 

"  The  profits  will  then  stand  thus : 

"  Mr.  Cadell,  who  runs  no  hazard,  and  gives  no  credit,  will 
be  paid  for  warehouse  room  and  attendance  by  a  shilling  profit 
on  each  book,  and  his  chance  of  the  quarterly-book. 

"  Mr.  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  who 
will  expect  the  quarterly-book  if  he  takes  five  and  twenty,  will 
send  it  to  his  country  customer  at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  by 
which,  at  the  hazard  of  loss,  and  the  certainty  of  long  credit,  he 
gains  the  regular  profit  often  per  cent,  which  is  expected  in  the 
wholesale  trade. 

"  The  country  bookseller,  buying  at  sixteen  and  sixpence, 
and  commonly  trusting  a  considerable  time,  gains  but  three  and 
sixpence,  and  if  he  trusts  a  year,  not  much  more  than  two  and 
sixpence;  otherwise  than  as  he  may,  perhaps,  take  as  long 
credit  as  he  gives. 

*'  With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more  you  see  he  cannot  have, 
the  country  bookseller  cannot  live ;  for  his  receipts  are  small, 
and  his  debts  sometimes  bad. 
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"  ThuR,  dear  sir,  t  have  been  incited  by  Dr.  ••••••'a  letter  to 

give  vou  a  detail  of  the  circulation  of  books,  which,  perhaps, 
every  man  has  not  had  opportunity  of  knowing  ;  and  which 
those  who  know  it,  do  not,  perhaps,  always  distinctly  consider. 
— 1  am,  &c.  "  Sam.  JoHNaoN  '." 


L 


Having  srrived  in  Londoii  late  on  Friday,  the  1 5tb 
of  March,  I  hastened  next  morning  to  wait  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  his  bouse;  but  found  he  was  removed 
from  JohnsonVcourt,  No.  7,  to  Bolt-court,  No.  8, 
still  keeping  to  his  favourite  Fleet-street.  My  re- 
flection at  the  time  upon  this  change,  as  marked  in 
my  journal,  is  as  follows  i  "  I  ft'lt  a  foolish  regret  that 
he  had  left  a  court  which  bore  bis  name  ^ ;  but  it  was 
not  foolish  to  be  atfected  with  some  tenderness  of 
regard  for  a  place  in  which  I  had  seen  him  a  great 
deal,  from  whence  I  had  often  issued  a  better  and  a 
happier  man  than  when  I  went  in,  and  which  had 
often  appeared  to  my  imagination  while  I  trod  its 
pavement,  in  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night,  to  be 
sacred  to  wisdom  and  piety."  Being  informed  that 
he  was  at  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  borough,  I  hastened 
thither,  and  found  Mrs,  Thrale  and  bim  at  breakfast, 
I  was  kindly  welcomed.  In  a  moment  he  was  in  a 
full  glow  of  conversation,  and  I  felt  myself  elevated 
as  if  brought  into  another  state  of  being.  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  I  looked  to  each  other  while  he  talked,  and  our 
looks  expressed  our  congenial  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  him.  I  shall  ever  recollect  this  scene  with 
great  pleasure.  I  exclaimed  to  her, "  I  am  now,  in- 
tellectually, liermippus  re(liviptis\  I  am  quite  re- 
stored   by  bira,  by  transfusion  of  mind."     "  There 

■  I  tm  btppj  in  giving  thin  full  &nd  rlear  slatcmenl  lo  ihe  publick,  to  vindU 
UU,  bj  the  aulbority  of  the  greitcii  aulhour  of  hia  age,  tliit  reipectable  bodf 
«f  xnco,  the  bookiclliti  of  LoDdon,  from  vulgar  reflectinn*.  at  if  ihclr  profila, 
mc  cxoibfunt,  when,  in  tiuih,  Dr.  Johnsoa  hu  hen  allowed  ihem  mwe  lh«D 
ihej  iuiuIIt  demand. — Boswell.  ^ 

•  Hcnid,  when  In  Scotland,  that  he  vm  JoAhioh  oflhaillk. — BoawsLi.. 

■  0ce ToL  i.  p.  430 — Do«well. 
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are  many,*'  she  replied,  "who  admire  and  respect 
Mr.  Johnson ;  but  you  and  I  love  him.'* 

He  seemed  very  happy  in  the  near  prospect  of 
going  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  But,** 
said  he,  "  before  leaving  England  I  am  to  take  a 
jaunt  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  my  native  city  Lich- 
field, and  my  old  friend  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  Ashbourne, 
in  Derbyshire.  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days,  and  you, 
Boswell,  shall  go  with  me.**  I  was  ready  to  accom- 
pany him ;  being  willing  even  to  leave  London  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation. 

I  mentioned  with  much  regret  the  extravagance  of 
the  representative  of  a  great  family  in  Scotland,  by 
which  there  was  danger  of  its  being  ruined ;  and  as 
Johnson  respected  it  for  its  antiquity,  he  joined  with 
me  in  thinking  it  would  be  happy  if  this  person 
should  die.  Mrs.  Thrale  seemed  shocked  at  this,  as 
feudal  barbarity,  and  said,  "  I  do  not  understand 
this  preference  of  the  estate  to  its  owner ;  of  the  land 
to  the  man  who  walks  upon  that  land.'*  Johnson. 
**  Nay,  madam,  it  is  not  a  preference  of  the  land  to 
its  owner ;  it  is  the  preference  of  a  family  to  an  in- 
dividual. Here  is  an  establishment  in  a  country, 
which  is  of  importance  for  ages,  not  only  to  the  chief 
but  to  his  people ;  an  establishment  which  extends 
upwards  and  downwards;  that  this  should  be  de« 
stroyed  by  one  idle  fellow  is  a  sad  thing." 

He  said,  "  Entails  are  good,  because  it  is  good  to 
preserve  in  a  country  serieses  of  men,  to  whom  the 
people  are  accustomed  to  look  up  as  to  their  leaders. 
But  I  am  for  leaving  a  quantity  of  land  in  commerce, 
to  excite  industry,  and  keep  money  in  the  country ; 
for  if  no  land  were  to  be  bought  in  the  country,  there 
would  be  no  encouragement  to  acquire  wealth,  be- 
cause a  family  could  not  be  founded  there ;  or  if  it 
were  acquired,  it  must  be  carried  away  to  another 
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country  where  land  may  be  bought.  And  although  the 
land  in  every  country  will  remain  the  same,  and  be 
as  fertile  where  there  is  no  money,  as  where  there  is, 
yet  all  that  portion  of  the  happiness  of  civil  life, 
which  is  produced  by  money  circulating  in  a  country, 
would  be  lost"  Boswei.l.  "  Then,  sir,  would  it 
be  for  the  advantage  of  a  country  that  all  its  lands 
were  sold  at  once  ?"  Johnson.  "  So  far,  sir,  as 
money  produces  good,  it  would  be  an  advantage ;  for 
then  that  country  would  have  as  much  money  circu- 
lating in  it  as  it  is  worth.  But  to  be  sure  this  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  disadvantages  attending  a  total 
change  of  proprietors/' 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  power  of  entailing 
should  be  limited  thus :  '^  That  there  should  be  one- 
third,  or  perhaps  one  half  of  the  land  of  a  country 
kept  free  for  commerce ;  that  the  proportion  allowed 
to  be  entailed  should  be  parcelled  out  so  that  no 
family  could  entail  above  a  certain  quantity.  Let  a 
fiunily,  according  to  the  abilities  of  its  representatives, 
be  richer  or  poorer  in  different  generations,  or  always 
rich  if  its  representatives  be  always  wise :  but  let  its 
absolute  permanency  be  moderate.  In  this  way  we 
should  be  certain  of  there  being  always  a  number  of 
established  roots ;  and  as,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
there  is  in  every  age  an  extinction  of  some  families, 
there  would  be  continual  openings  for  men  ambitious 
of  perpetuity,  to  plant  a  stock  in  the  entail  ground  *." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  mankind  will  be  better  able 
to  regulate  the  system  of  entails,  when  the  evil  of 

'  The  priTilegc  of  perpetuating  in  a  family  an  estate  and  annt  indrfiaaihiy 
ftom  generation  to  generation  is  enjojed  by  none  of  hi»  majesty*!  subjects  ex- 
cept in  Scotland,  where  the  legal  fiction  cifinr  and  rtcovery  is  unknown.  It  ia 
a  privilege  so  proud,  that  I  should  think  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  exercise 
of  it  dependent  on  the  royal  prerogative.  It  seems  absurd  to  permit  the  power 
of  perpetuating  their  remesenUtioQ  to  nusi,  who,  having  had  no  eminent  merit, 
have  truly  no  name.  The  king,  as  the  imnartial  father  of  his  people,  would 
never  refuse  to  grant  the  privilege  to  those  who  deserved  it.«3o8W£LL. 
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to*  Hark  lari  beaiip  iodced  np  br  them  is  fAtj  than 
w«  csL  d»  n  pRsiesit  vim  it  is  not  feh." 

I  Twirifvfi  Dr.  Adam  Sndtirs  book  on  "^  The 
WioJih  ^  XaboBi^'^  «li5di  vi»  just  pufalished,  and 
thos  Scr  Jctn  Piii^^  bad  ohserrcd  to  me,  that  Dr. 
SgTiTth,  vb9  had  ntviT  been  in  trade,  conM  not  be 
expennd  to  vme  «eI1  on  that  «nlgcct  any  more  than 
a  i&vTvr  np:c  phi^ack.  Johnson.  '^  He  is  mistaken, 
sr:  a  cxan  «ho  has  nerer  been  engaged  in  trade 
hiKKttif  mar  undcnhiediT  write  well  upon  trade,  and 
dMfit  »  Doduz^  which  icqniies  more  to  be  illnstnted 
hy  phiknophr  than  trade  does.  As  to-mere  wealth, 
that  is  to  sar.  moner.  it  is  dear  that  dne  nation  or 

m  m 

one  individual  cannot  increase  its  stne  but  by  making 
ancrhfT  poorer:  bat  trade  procures  what  is  more 
rahiable,  the  leriprocation  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  diffiexent  countries.  A  merchant  seldom  thinks 
but  of  his  own  particular  trade.  To  write  a  good 
book  upon  it,  a  man  must  have  extensive  views.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  pvactised,  to  write  well  upon 
a  subject.**  I  mentioned  law  as  a  subject  on  which 
no  man  could  write  well  without  practice.  John- 
son. ^  Why,  sir«  in  England,  where  so  much  money 
is  to  be  got  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our 
writers  upon  it  have  been  in  practice ;  though  Black- 
stone  had  not  been  much  in  practice  when  he  pub- 
lished his '  Commentaries.*  But  upon  the  continent, 
the  great  writers  on  law  have  not  all  been  in  practice : 
Grotius,  indeed,  was ;  but  Puflendorf  was  not ;  Bur- 
lamaqui  was  not  K" 

AMien  we  had  talked  of  the  great  consequence 
which  a  man  acquired  by  being  employed  in  his 
profession,   I  su^ested   a  doubt  of  the  justice  of 


*  [Ndtber  Grochis,  Puficndoc^  nor  Barlunaqni,  were  writen  od  wfaftt  can  be 
stticUy  called  practical  law;  and  the  great  writcnoo  practical  Uw,  in  all  coantiiei, 
have  been  practical  lawyci«...£i>.  ] 
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the  general  opinion,  that  it  is  improper  in  a  lawyer 
to  solicit  employment;  for  why,  I  \irged,  should  it 
not  be  equally  allowable  to  solicit  that  as  tlie  means 
of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit  votes  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  parliament?  Mr.  Strahaii  had  told  me 
that  a  countrj'man  of  his  and  mine  ',  who  had  risen 
to  eminence  lu  the  law,  had,  when  first  making  his 
Way.  solicited  him  to  get  him  employed  in  city  causes. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  wTong  to  stir  up  lawsuits ;  but 
ffhen  once  it  is  certain  that  a  lawsuit  is  to  go  on, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  lawyer's  endeavouring 
that  he  shall  have  the  benefit,  rather  than  another." 
BoswEi.1..  "  You  would  not  solicit  employment,  sir, 
if  you  were  a  lawyer."  Johnson.  "No,  sir;  but 
not  because  I  should  thiuk  it  wrong,  hut  because  I 
should  disdain  it."  This  was  a  good  distinction, 
which  will  he  felt  by  men  of  just  jiride.  He  pro- 
ceeded :  "  However,  I  would  not  have  a  lawyer  to  be 
wanting  to  himself  in  using  fair  means.  I  would 
have  him  to  inject  a  little  hint  now  and  then,  to 
prevent  his  being  overlooked." 

Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  mihtia,  ia 
supporting  which  his  lordship  bad  made  an  able 
speech  ■  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  now  a  pretty 
general  tojiick  of  conversation.  Johnson.  "  As 
Scotland  contributes  so  little  land-tax  towards  the 
general  support  of  the  nation,  it  ought  not  to  have  a 
militia  paid  out  of  the  general  fuud,  unless  it  should, 
be  thought  for  the  general  interest  that  Scotland 
should  be  protected  from  an  invasion,  which  no  man  , 
can  think  will  happen ;  for  what  enemy  would  invade 


^ _  __  ubji:ct.30:h  April,  I77(t:    "  I  wi 

ItUghud  lo  find  ihBt  my  hvnBKred  friend  and  Mrcanat,  my  Lord  MounUlunr^ 
«*£  an  Mttllcni  ™Kh  nn  (he  Scotch  maiiia  bill." — Wilkti't  Corrripotntenct, 
mL  Iv.  p.  3111.      Air.  BoBWell')  Mecanai  diuppoinled  hi>  hope*,  Uid   bcnc^ 
poh^mmcof  dlowoUvn'atiunssbmt  "(wtirti'if  (A'ffTMC'wd  "ajnlliy^   ] 
flrmt"  which  Mr.  BoBWcIl  occuionallr  niiUciu.— Ed.] 
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Scotland,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  got?  No, 
sir ;  now  that  the  Scotch  have  not  the  pa^  of  En- 
glish soldiers  spent  among  them,  as  so  many  troops 
are  sent  abroad,  they  are  trying  to  get  money  another 
way,  by  having  a  militia  paid.  If  they  are  afraid, 
and  seriously  desire  to  have  an  armed  force  to  defend 
them,  they  should  pay  for  it.  Your  scheme  is  to 
retain  a  part  of  your  land-tax,  by  making  us  pay  and 
clothe  your  militia."  Boswell.  **  You  should  not 
talk  of  we  and  you,  sir;  there  is  now  an  union  J* 
Johnson.  **  There  must  be  a  distinction  of  interest, 
while  the  proportions  of  land-tax  are  so  unequal.  If 
Yorkshire  should  say,  '  Instead  of  paying  our  land- 
tax,  we  will  keep  a  greater  number  of  militia,'  it  would 
be  unreasonable."  In  this  argument  my  friend  was 
certainly  in  the  wrong.  The  land-tax  is  as  unequally 
proportioned  between  different  parts  of  England,  as  be^ 
tween  England  and  Scotland ;  nay,  it  is  considerably 
unequal  in  Scotland  itself.  But  the  land-tax  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  numerous  branches  of  publick  re- 
venue, all  of  which  Scotland  pays  precisely  as  Eng- 
land does.  A  French  invasion  made  in  Scotland 
would  soon  penetrate  into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  obligation  in 
settling  estates :  *^  Where  a  man  gets  the  unlimited 
property  of  an  estate,  there  is  no  obligation  upon  him 
in  Justice  to  leave  it  to  one  person  rather  than  to 
another.  There  is  a  motive  of  preference  from  kind- 
nessj  and  this  kindness  is  generally  entertained  for 
the  nearest  relation.  If  I  owe  a  particular  man  a 
Sum  of  money,  I  am  obliged  to  let  that  man  have 
the  next  money  I  get,  and  cannot  in  justice  let  another 
have  it ;  but  if  I  owe  money  to  no  man,  I  may  dis- 
pose of  what  I  get  as  I  please.  There  is  not  a  de^ 
bitum  justiti^e  to  a  man's  next  heir ;  there  is  only  a 
dehitum  caritatis.     It  is  plain,  then,  that  I  have 
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morally  a  clioice  according  to  my  liking.  If  I  have 
a  brother  in  want,  he  has  a  claim  from  affection  to 
niy  assistance;  but  if  I  have  also  a  brother  in  want, 
whom  1  like  better,  he  has  a  preferable  claim.  The 
right  of  an  heir  at  law  is  only  this,  that  he  is  to  have 
the  successi'ju  to  an  estate,  in  case  no  other  person  is 
ap[iointecl  to  it  by  the  owuer.  His  right  is  merely 
preferable  to  that  of  the  king." 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Blackfriars; 
and  as  we  moved  along  the  Thames,  I  talked  to  him 
of  a  little  volume,  which,  altogether  unkoo\vn  to  him, 
was  advertised  to  be  published  in  a  few  days,  under 
the  title  of  "  Johnsoniana,  or  Bon  Mots  of  Dr.  John- 
son." Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  mighty  impudent 
thing '."  BoswELL.  "  Pray,  sir,  could  you  have  no 
redress  if  you  were  to  prosecute  a  publisher  for  bring- 
ing out,  under  your  name,  what  you  never  said,  and 
ascribing  to  you  dull  stupid  nonsense,  or  making  you 
swear  profanely,  as  many  ignorant  relaters  of  your 
bon  mots  do?"  Johnson.  "No,  sir;  there  will 
always  be  some  tnith  mixed  with  the  falsehood,  and 
how  can  it  be  ascertained  how  much  is  true  and  how  ■ 
much  is  false  ?  Besides,  sir,  what  damages  would  a 
jury  give  me  for  having  been  represented  as  swear- 
ing?" BoswELL.  "  I  think,  sir,  you  should  at  least 
disavow  such  a  publication,  because  the  world  and 
posterity  might  with  much  plausible  foundation  say, 
'Here  is  a  volume  which  was  publickly  advertised 
and  came  out  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  uame,  and,  by 
his  silence,  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  genuine.'" 
Johnson.  "  I  shall  give  myself  no  trouble  about  the 
matter." 

He  was,  perhaps,  above  suffering  from  such  spurious 


.ining  selecUon  from  Baiirfli,  under  thin  title,  hiu  been  Ulelf  pub> 
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publications;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
many  men  would  be  much  injured  in  their  reputa- 
tion, by  having  absurd  and  vicious  sayings  imputed 
to  them  ;  and  that  redress  ought  in  such  eases  to  be 
given. 

He  said,  "  The  value  of  every  story  depends  on  its 
being  true.  A  story  is  a  picture  either  of  an  indi- 
vidual  or  of  human  nature  in  general :  if  it  be  false, 
it  is  a  picture  of  nothing.  For  instance :  suppose  a 
man  should  tell  that  Johnson,  before  setting  out  for 
Italy,  as  he  had  to  cross  the  Alps,  sat  down  to  make 
himself  wings.  This  many  people  would  believe: 
but  it  would  be  a  picture  of  nothing.  *«««»«»  i 
(naming  a  worthy  friend  of  ours),  used  to  think  a 
story,  a  story,  till  I  showed  him  that  truth  was  es« 
Pioszi,  sential  to  it."  [On  another  occasion  he  said,  ^*A 
^  '  Story  is  a  specimen  of  human  manners,  and  derives 
its  sole  value  from  its  truth.  When  Foote  has  told 
me  something,  I  dismiss  it  from  my  mind  like  a 
passing  shadow  ;  when  Reynolds  tells  me  something, 
I  consider  myself  as  possessed  of  an  idea  the  more."] 
I  observed,  that  Foote  entertained  us  with  stories 
which  were  not  true ;  but  that,  indeed,  it  was  pro- 
perly not  as  narratives  that  Footers  stories  pleased  us, 
but  as  collections  of  ludicrous  images.  Johnson. 
"  Foote  is  quite  impartial,  for  he  tells  lies  of  every 
body." 
Crad.  [Mr.  Cradock^  relates  that  a  gentleman  sitting 

p.  98.'  next  to  Johnson  at  a  table  where  Foote  was  enter- 
taining the  company  with  some  exaggerated  recitals, 
whispered  his  neighbour,  "  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is 

*  [Although  Air.  Langton  was  a  man  of  strict  and  accurate  TcraciCj,  the 
Editor  susp^ts,  from  the  term  worthy  friend,  which  Boswell  generally  appro- 
priates to  Mr.  I^angton,  as  well  as  the  number  of  asterisks  (see  anity  p.  230,  n.), 
that  he  was  here  meant ;  if  so,  the  opinion  which  Johnson  corrected  was  probably 
one  stated  by  Mr.  Langton  in  very  early  life,  for  he  knew  Johnson  when  he 
was  only  fifteen  years  of  age. — Ed.] 

•  [Seeposty  12  April,  1776 Ed.] 
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iraiwssible  tliat  this  impudent  fellow  should  know  Cmd. 
the  truth  of  half  what  lie  has  told  us."  "  Nay,  sir,"  p.  uu! 
replied  Johnson,  hastily,  '*  if  we  venture  to  come  into 
company  with  Foote,  we  have  no  right,  I  think,  to 
look  for  truth."] 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous  veracity 
cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  Johnson  was  known 
to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it,  that  even  in  his  com- 
mon conversation  the  slightest  circumstance  was 
mentioned  with  exact  precision.  [Indeed  one  reason  Piocd, 
why  his  memory  was  so  particularly  exact  might  be  ''' 
derived  from  his  rigid  attention  to  veracity  ;  being 
always  resolved  to  relate  every  fact  as  it  stood,  he 
looked  even  on  the  smaller  parts  of  life  with  minute 
attention,  and  remembered  such  passages  as  escape 
cursory  and  common  observers.  His  veracity  was  ?■ 
indeed,  from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most  solemn  oc- 
casions, strict  even  to  severity ;  he  scorned  to  em- 
bellish a  story  with  fictitious  circumstances,  which 
(he  used  to  say)  took  off  from  its  real  value.  "A 
story,"  said  Johnson,  "  should  be  a  specimen  of  life  and 
manners;  but  if  the  surrounding  circumstances  are 
false,  as  it  is  no  more  a  representation  of  reality,  it  is 
no  longer  worthy  our  attention.'"]  The  knowledge  of 
his  having  such  a  principle  and  habit  made  his  triencls 
have  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  truth  of  every  thing 
that  he  told,  however  it  might  have  been  doubted  if 
told  by  many  others.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may 
mention  an  odd  incident  which  he  related  as  having 
happened  to  him  one  night  in  Fleet-street.  "  A 
gentlewoman,"  said  he,  "  begged  I  would  give  her  my 
arm  to  assist  her  in  crossing  the  street,  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did  ;  upon  which  she  offered  me  a  shilling, 
wipposing  me  to  be  llie  watchman.  I  perceived  that 
she  was  somewhat  in  liquor."  This,  if  told  by  most 
people,  would  have  been  thought  an  invention;  when 

vol..  III.  \' 
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told  by  Johnson,  it  was  believed  by  his  friends  as 
much  as  if  they  had  seen  what  passed  \ 
Viom,  [Mrs.  Piozzi  relates  some  very  similar  instances, 
which  he  himself  told  her.  As  he  was  walking  along 
the  Strand  a  gentleman  stepped  out  of  some  neigh- 
bouring tavern,  with  his  napkin  in  his  hand  and  no 
hat,  and  stopping  him  as  civilly  as  he  could :  ^  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir ;  but  you  are  Dr.  Johnson,  I  believe." 
**  Yes,  sir.'*  "  We  have  a  wager  depending  on  your 
reply:  pray,  sir,  is  it  irrhparable  or  irrephirable 
that  one  should  say  ?"  ^'  The  Uuft  I  think,  sir,*"  an- 
swered Dr.  Johnson,  **for  the  adverb  [adjective] 
ought  to  follow  the  verb ;  but  you  had  better  consult 
my  Dictionary  than  me,  for  that  was  the  result  of 
more  thought  than  you  will  now  give  me  time  for." 
'^  No,  no,"  replied  the  gentleman,  gaily,  '*  the  book 
I  have  no  certainty  at  all  of ;  but  here  is  the  author^ 
to  whom  I  referred :  I  have  won  my  twenty  guineas 
quite  fairly,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir ;"  so 
shaking  Dr.  Johnson  kindly  by  the  hand,  he  went 
back  to  finish  his  dinner  or  dessert. 

He  also  once  told  Mrs.  Piozzi  that  a  young  gentle- 
man called  on  him  one  morning,  and  told  him  that, 
having  dropped  suddenly  into  an  ample  fortune,  he 
was  willing  to  qualify  himself  for  genteel  society 
by  adding  some  literature  to  his  other  endowments, 
and  wished  to  be  put  in  an  easy  way  of  obtaining 
it.  Johnson  recommended  the  University ;  "  for  you 
read  Latin,  sir,  yiitli facility**  " I  read  it  a  little, 
to  be  sure,  sir."  "  But  do  you  read  it  with  facility^ 
I  say?"  "Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  do  not  very  well 
know,  but  I  rather  believe  not.''  Dr.  Johnson  now 
began  to  recommend  other  branches  of  science;  and, 

>  [Miss  ReynoMt  says,  in  her  Recollectums,  that  she  wonders  why  Mr.  Bos- 
well  should  think  this  anecdote  so  surprising;  for  Johnson's  dress  was  so  mean 
(until  his  pension)  that  he  might  have  bem  easOy  mistiJMn  for  a  b^gar. — ^Ed.] 
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advising  liim  to  study  natural  history,  there  arose  r 
some  talk  about  animals,  and  their  divisions  into  ovi- 
parous and  viviparous:  "And  the  cat  here,  sir," 
said  the  youth  w]io  wished  for  instructiou,  "pray  in 
which  class  is  she  ?"  The  Doctor's  patience  and  de- 
sire of  doing  good  began  now  to  give  way.  "  You 
would  do  well,"  said  he,  "  to  look  for  some  person  to 
be  always  about  you,  sir,  who  is  capable  of  explain- 
ing such  matters,  and  not  come  to  us  to  know  whether 
the  cat  lays  eggs  or  not:  get  a  discreet  man  to  keep 
you  company;  there  are  many  who  would  be  glad  of  [ 
your  table  and  fifty  pounds  a  year."  Tlie  young  gen- 
tleman retired,  and  in  less  than  a  week  informed  his 
friends,  that  he  had  fixed  on  a  preceptor  to  whom  no 
objections  could  be  made ;  but  when  he  named  as  such 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters'  in  our  age 
or  nation,  Dr.  Johnson  fairly  gave  himself  up  to  aa 
bonest  burst  of  laughter,  at  seeing  this  youth  at 
such  a  surprising  distance  from  common  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

We  landed  at  the  Temple- stairs,  where  we  parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  WiUiams's 
room.  We  talked  of  religious  orders.  He  said,  "  It 
is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  go  into  a  Carthusian 
convent  for  fear  of  being  immoral,  as  for  a  man  to 
cut  off  his  hands  for  fear  he  should  steal.  There  is, 
indeed,  great  resolution  in  the  immediate  act  of  dis- 
membering himself;  but  when  that  is  once  done,  he 
has  no  longer  any  merit :  for  though  it  is  out  of  his 
power  to  steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief  in 
his  heart.  80  when  a  man  has  once  become  a  Car- 
thusian, he  is  obliged  to  continue  so,  whether  he 
chooses  it  or  not.  Their  silence,  too,  is  absurd.  We 
read  in  the  Gospel  of  the  apostles  being  sent  to  preach. 


■  I,Mt.  BuAe—M^loa:  MS.— Eli.] 
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but  not  to  hold  their  tongaes.  All  severity  that  does 
not  tend  to  increase  good,  or  prevent  evil,  is  idle.  I 
said  to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent,  *  Madam,  you 
are  here,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear  of 
vice/  She  said, '  She  should  remember  this  as  long 
as  she  lived/  "  I  thought  it  hard  to  give  her  this 
view  of  her  situation,  when  she  could  not  help  it ; 
and,  indeed,  I  wondered  at  the  whole  of  what  he  now 
said ;  because,  both  in  his  **  Rambler^  and  ^'  Idler,** 
he  treats  religious  austerities  with  much  solemnity  of 
respect. 

Finding  him  still  persevering  in  his  abstinence 
from  wine,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him  of  it.  John- 
son. ^^  Sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  man  s  drinking 
wine,  if  he  can  do  it  in  moderation.  I  found  myself 
apt  to  go  to  excess  in  it,  and  therefore,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  without  it,  on  account  of  illness, 
I  thought  it  better  not  to  return  to  it.  Every  man 
is  to  judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  effects  which 
he  experiences.  One  of  the  fathers  tells  us,  he  found 
fasting  made  him  so  peevish  that  he  did  not  practise 
it." 

Though  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil  of  intoxi- 
cation, he  was  by  no  means  harsh  and  unforgiving  to 
those  who  indulged  in  occasional  excess  in  wine* 
One  of  his  friends  S  I  well  remember,  came  to  sup  at 
a  tavern  with  him  and  some  other  gentlemen,  and 
too  plainly  discovered  that  he  had  drunk  too  much  at 
dinner.  When  one  who  loved  mischief,  thinking  to 
produce  a  severe  censure,  asked  Johnson,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  *'  Well,  sir,  what  did  your  friend  say  to 
you,  as  an  apology  for  being  in  such  a  situation  ?'* 
Johnson  answered,  "  Sir,  he  said  all  that  a  man  should 
say  :  he  said  he  was  sorry  for  it.** 

1  [Probably  Mr.  Boewell  himself.— £i>.] 
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I  heard  Iiira  once  give  a  very  judicious  prat-tical 
advice  upon  the  subject :  "  A  man  wlio  has  been 
drinking  nine  at  all  freely  should  never  go  into  a  new 
company.  With  those  who  liave  partaken  of  wine 
with  him,  he  may  be  pretty  well  in  xmisoii ;  but  he 
will  probably  be  offeusive,  or  ajjpear  ridiculous,  to 
other  people." 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  "  I 
do  not  deny,  sir,  but  there  is  some  original  difference 
in  minds  :  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is 
formed  by  edncatioii.  We  may  instance  the  science 
of  numbers,  which  all  miads  are  equally  capable  of 
attaining '  :  yet  we  find  a  prodigious  difference  in  the 
powers  of  different  men,  in  that  respect,  after  they 
are  grown  up,  because  their  minds  have  been  more  or 
less  exercised  in  it :  and  I  think  the  same  cause  will 
explain  the  difJ'ereuce  of  excellence  in  other  things, 
gradations  admitting  always  some  diSereuce  in  the 
first  principles." 

This  is  a  difficult  subject ;  but  it  is  best  to  hope 
that  diligence  may  do  a  great  deal.  We  are  sitre 
of  what  it  can  do,  in  increasing  our  mechanical  force 
and  dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Monday.  He  took  occasion 
to  enlarge,  as  he  often  did,  upon  the  wretchedness  of 
a  sea-life.  '*  A  ship  is  worse  than  a  gaol.  There  is, 
in  8  gaol,  better  air,  better  company,  better  conveni- 
ency  of  every  kind;  and  a  ship  has  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  being  in  danger.  When  men  come 
to  like  a  sea-life,  they  are  not  fit  to  live  on  land." 
"  Then,"  said  I,  "  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  to 


■  |Thu  >ppean  lo  be  m  ill-choKii  illusDvtiDn.  It  Kcma,  on  ihc  eoaatrf, 
UiU  there  kk  few  pDBcra  of  mind  ui  unequallf  giien  u  IhoH  coniKCted  wlifa 
MiiSeri.  Tile  few  wlio  have  them  in  any  cumionliniiry  dcj^te,  like  Jedediah 
Buxton,  tnd  like  the  baji  BAAex  and  Calbome,  of  our  limes,  leem  ID  have 
lillli;  otber  intellectual  3»ver.  See  nccmintB  a!  Buxton  in  Gent.  Mag.  v.  xxl. 
f.  Gl,  and  V.  ixir.  p.2bi.—Ea.] 
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breed  his  son  to  the  sea."  Johnson.  "  It  would  be 
cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I  do.  Men  go  to  sea, 
before  they  know  the  unhappiness  of  that  way  of  life ; 
and  when  they  have  come  to  know  it,  they  cannot 
escape  from  it,  because  it  is  then  too  late  to  choose 
another  profession ;  as  indeed  is  generally  the  case 
with  men,  when  they  have  once  engaged  in  any  par- 
ticular way  of  life." 
^*^  rOn  another  occasion,  he  said, "  The  life  of  a  sailor 
was  also  a  continued  scene  of  danger  and  exertion ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  time  was  spei^t  on  shipboard 
would  make  all  who  saw  a  cabin  envy  a  gaol.''  The 
roughness  of  the  language  used  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  where  he  passed  a  week  ^  on  a  visit  to  Captain 
Knight,  disgusted  him  terribly.  He  asked  an  officer 
what  some  place  was  called,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  it  was  where  the  loploUy-man  ^  kept  his  loplolly ; 
a  reply  he  considered,  not  unjustly,  as  disrespectful, 
gross,  and  ignorant.] 

On  Tuesday,  1 9th  March,  which  was  fixed  for  our 
proposed  jaunt,  we  met  in  the  morning  at  the  Somer- 
set cofiee-house  in  the  Strand,  where  we  were  taken 
up  by  the  Oxford  coach.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect ;  and  a  gentleman  of  Merton 
college,  whom  he  did  not  know,  had  the  fourth  seat. 
We  soon  got  into  conversation ;  for  it  was  very  re- 
markable of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
had  no  restraint  upon  his  talk.  I  observed  that 
Garrick,  who  was  about  to  quit  the  stage,  would  soon 
have  an  easier  life.  Johnson.  "  I  doubt  that,  sir.'* 
BoswELL.  "Why,  sir,  he  will  be  Atlas  with  the 


>  [It  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  spent  a  tteek  on  shipboard.  As  the  exact 
date  of  his  excursion  into  the  West  with  the  Reynoldses  (ante,  v  i.  p.  366.)  Is 
not  given,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  it  was  then  that  he  visited  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Knight  who  lay,  in  the  Belleisle,  in  Plymouth  Sound, 


a  couple  of  months  of  the  years  1762  and  1763. — £d.] 
^  [The  loploUy-boy  is  the  surgeon's  attendant.— £d.] 
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burthen  off  his  back."  Johnson.  "  But  I  know 
not.  sir,  if  he  will  be  so  steady  without  liis  load. 
However,  he  should  never  play  any  more,  but  be 
entirely  the  gentleman,  and  not  partly  the  player : 
be  should  no  longer  snbjeet  himself  to  be  hi&sed  by 
a  mob,  or  to  be  insolently  treated  by  performers, 
whom  he  used  to  rule  with  a  high  hand,  and  who 
would  gladly  retaliate."  Boswei.i..  "  I  think  he 
should  play  once  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  decayed 
actors,  as  it  has  been  said  he  means  to  do."  Johnson. 
"  Alas,  sir  !  he  will  soon  be  a  decayed  actor  himself." 
Johnson  expressed  his  di.sapproliatiou  of  ornamental 
architecture,  such  as  magnificent  columns  supporting 
a  jKirtico,  or  expensive  pilasters  supporting  merely 
their  own  capitals,  "  because  it  consumes  labour  dis- 
proportionate to  its  utility."  For  the  same  reason 
he  satirised  statuary.  "Painting,"  said  he,  "con- 
sumes labour  not  disproportionate  to  its  effect ;  but 
a  fellow  will  hack  half  a  year  at  a  block  of  marble  to 
make  something  in  stone  that  hardly  resembles  a  man. 
The  value  of  statuary  is  owing  to  its  difficulty.  You 
would  not  valuf  the  finest  head  cut  upon  a  carrot." 
Here  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely  deficient  in 
taste  ' ;  for  surely  statuary  is  a  noble  art  of  imitation, 
and  preserx'es  a  wouderfnl  expression  of  the  varieties 
of  the  himaan  frame ;  and  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  enhance  the  value 

'  [Dr.  Johnson  doa  ddI  Kem  to  have  objected  to  ornaireniid  archJieclure 
at  aiBiuaijr  jkt  le,  but  to  labour  d'uprupoii'amatc  to  its  utiliiy  or  efiect.  In 
(hk  ricT,  hid  cnticumft  ore  jusU  The  late  style  of  buildiog  introduced  into 
l^aidan,  of  colunoadet  and  portico^  without  iiny  regud  to  ispect,  dimaie,  or 

cnn^n,  that  il  reronci1i.ii  us  to  the  Bbon.Iived  oiateiiBls  of  which  thea<:  edifice* 
me  cumpoacd.  Ii  would  have  been  well  if  we  had,  accoiding  toJohDMn'iwba 
adncr,  llloDKht  <  "  .-.-...,. 
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of  a  marfaie  head,  we  dioiild  coosder,  that  if  it  re- 
qnes  a  loo^  time  in  the  |infiiiiiianH%  it  has  a  pro* 
pcrtioiiate  Taloe  in  dnrabQity. 

Gwyn  was  a  fine  BTely  rattling  fellow.  Dr.  Johnson 
kept  him*in  subjection,  hot  with  a  kindly  authority. 
The  spirit  of  the  artist,  howerer,  rose  against  what 
he  thought  a  Gothick  attadc,  and  he  made  a  brisk 
defence.  **  What,  sir.  you  will  allow  no  value  to 
beauty  in  airhitectme  or  in  statuary  ?  Wliy  should 
we  allow  it  then  in  writing?  ^Vhy  do  you  take  the 
trouble  to  give  us  so  many  fine  allusions,  and  bright 
images,  and  elegant  phrases?  You  might  convey 
aU  vour  instruction  without  these  ornaments.''  John- 
son  smiled  with  complacency ;  but  said,  *^  ^Vhy*  sir, 
aU  these  ornaments  are  useful,  because  they  obtain 
an  easier  reception  for  truth ;  but  a  bmlding  is  not  at 
all  more  convenient  for  being  decorated  with  super- 
fluous carved  work." 

Gwyn  at  last  was  lucky  enough  to  make  one  reply 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  allowed  to  be  excellent. 
Johnson  censured  him  for  taking  down  a  church 
which  might  have  stood  many  years,  and  building 
a  new  one  at  a  different  place,  for  no  other  reason 
but  that  there  might  be  a  direct  road  to  a  new  bridge; 
and  his  expression  was,  '^  You  are  taking  a  church 
out  of  the  way,  that  the  people  may  go  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  bridge.''  "  No,  sir,"  said  Gwyn,  "  I  am 
putting  the  church  in  the  way,  that  the  people  may 
not  go  out  of  the  way  J*  Johnson  (with  a  hearty 
loud  laugh  of  approbation).  ^^  Speak  no  more.  Rest 
your  colloquial  fame  upon  this." 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
went  directly  to  University  college,  but  were  disap- 
pointed on  finding  that  one  of  the  fellows,  his  friend 
Mr.  Scott,  who  accompanied  him  from  Newcastle  to 
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Edinburgh,  was  gone  to  the  country.  We  put  up  at 
the  Angel  inn,  and  passed  the  evening  by  ourselves 
in  easy  and  familiar  conversation.  Talking  of  con- 
stitutional melancholy,  he  observed,  "  A  man  so 
atnicted,  sir,  must  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and 
not  combat  with  them."  Buswell.  "  May  not  he 
think  them  down,  sir ?"  Johnson.  "No,  sir.  To 
attempt  to  think  them  down  is  madness.  He  should 
have  a  lamp  constantly  burning  in  his  bed-chamber 
during  the  night,  and  if  wakefuUy  disturbed,  take  a 
book,  and  read,  and  compose  himself  to  rest.  To 
have  the  management  of  the  mind  is  a  great  art,  and 
it  may  be  attained  in  a  considerable  degree  by  expe- 
rience and  habitual  exercise."  Boswell.  "Should 
not  he  provide  anmsenients  for  himself?  Would  it 
not,  for  instance,  be  right  for  him  to  take  a  course 
of  chymiatry  ?"  Johnson.  "  Let  him  take  a  course 
of  cbymistry,  or  a  course  of  rope-dancing,  or  a  course 
of  any  thing  to  which  he  is  inclined  at  the  time. 
Let  him  contrive  to  have  as  many  retreats  for  his 
mind  as  he  can,  as  many  things  to  which  it  can  fly 
from  itself.  Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  is 
a  valuable  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with 
quotation.  But  there  is  a  great  spirit  and  great 
power  in  what  Burton  says,  when  he  writes  from  his 
own  mind." 

Next  morning  [  Wednesday,  QOth  March^  we 
visited  Dr.  Wetherell,  master  of  University  college, 
with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  conferred  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous mode  of  disposing  of  the  books  printed  at 
the  Clarendon  press,  on  which  subject  his  letter  has 
been  inserted  in  a  former  page.  I  often  had  uccasioa 
to  remark,  Johnson  loved  business,  loved  to  have  his 
wisdom  actually  operate  on  real  life.  Dr.  Wetherell 
aod  I  talked  of  him  without  reserve  in  his  own  pre- 
sence.    Wethekell.  •'  I  would  have  given  him  a 
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hundred  guineas  if  he  would  have  written  a  preface 
to  his  *  Political  Tracts,*  hy  way  of  a  discourse  on 
the  British  constitution.**  Boswell.  **  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  in  his  writings,  and  upon  all  occasions,  a 
great  friend  to  the  constitution,  both  in  church  and 
state,  has  never  written  expressly  in  support  of  either. 
There  is  really  a  claim  upon  him  for  both.  I  am  sure 
he  could  give  a  volume  of  no  great  bulk  upon  each, 
which  would  comprise  all  the  substance,  and  with  his 
spirit  would  effectually  maintain  them.  He  should 
erect  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each.**  I  could  per- 
ceive that  he  was  displeased  with  this  dialogue.  He 
burst  out,  "  Why  should  I  be  always  writing  ?**  I 
hoped  he  was  conscious  that  the  debt  was  just,  and 
meant  to  discharge  it,  though  he  disliked  being 
dunned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and  waited  on 
his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  the  master  of  it,  whom  I 
found  to  be  a  most  polite,  pleasing,  communicative 
man.  Before  his  advancement  to  the  headship  of  his 
college,  I  had  intended  to  go  and  visit  him  at  Shrews- 
bury, where  he  was  rector  of  St.  Chad's,  in  order  to 
get  from  him  what  particulars  he  could  recollect  of 
Johnson's  academical  life.  He  now  obligingly  gave 
me  part  of  that  authentick  information,  which,  with 
what  I  afterwards  owed  to  his  kindness,  will  be  found 
incorporated  in  its  proper  place  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adams  had  distinguished  himself  by  an  able 
answer  to  David  Hume's  "  Essay  on  Miracles.'*  He 
told  me  he  had  once  dined  in  company  with  Hume 
in  London :  that  Hume  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
said,  "You  have  treated  me  much  better  than  I 
deserve  ;**  and  that  they  exchanged  visits.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  object  to  treating  an  infidel  writer  with 
smooth  civility.  Where  there  is  a  controversy  con- 
cerning a  passage  in  a  classick  authour,  or  concerning 
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a  question  in  antiquities,  or  any  other  subject  in  which 
human  happiness  is  not  deeply  interested,  a  man  may 
treat  his  antagonist  with  politeness  and  even  respect. 
But  where  tlie  controversy  is  concerning  the  truth  of 
religion,  it  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  him  who 
maintains  it,  to  obtain  the  victory,  that  the  person  of 
an  opponent  ought  not  to  be  spared.  If  a  man  firmly 
believes  that  religion  is  an  invaluable  treasure,  he 
will  consider  a  writer  who  endeavours  to  deprive  man- 
kind of  it  as  a  robber;  he  will  look  upon  him  as 
w/ious,  though  the  infidel  might  think  himself  in  the 
right.  A  robber  who  reasons  as  the  gang  do  in  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera,"  who  call  themselves  practical 
philosophers,  and  may  have  as  much  sincerity  as  per- 
nicious speculative  philosophers,  is  not  the  less  an 
object  of  just  indignation.  An  abandoned  profligate 
may  think  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  debauch  my  wife, 
but  shall  I,  therefore,  not  detest  him  ?  And  if  I 
catch  him  in  making  an  attempt,  shall  I  treat  him 
with  politeness?  No,  I  will  kick  him  down  stairs,  or 
niD  him  through  the  body ;  that  is,  if  I  really  love 
my  wife,  or  have  a  true  rational  notion  of  honour. 
An  infidel  then  should  not  be  treated  handsomely  by 
a  Christian,  merely  because  he  endeavours  to  rob  with 
ingenuity.  I  do  declare,  however,  that  I  am  exceed- 
ingly unwilling  to  be  provoked  to  auger,  and  could 
i  be  persuaded  that  truth  would  not  suffer  from  a 
cool  moderation  in  its  defenders,  I  should  wish  to 
preserve  good  humour,  at  least,  in  every  controversy; 
nor,  indeed,  do  I  sec  wliy  a  man  should  lose  his 
temper  while  he  does  all  he  can  to  refute  an  opponent. 
I  think  ridicule  may  be  fairly  used  against  an  infidel; 
for  instance,  if  he  be  an  ugly  fellow,  and  yet  absurdly 
vain  of  his  person,  we  may  contrast  his  appearance 
with  Cicero's  beautiful  image  of  Virtue,  i-ould  she  be 
seen.     Johnson  coincided  with  me  and  said,  "  wheu 
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a  man  voluntarily  engages  in  an  important  contro- 
versy, he  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  lessen  his  antagonist, 
because  authority  from  personal  irajpect  has  much 
weight  with  most  people,  and  often^-inore  than  reason- 
ing. If  my  antagonist  writes  bad  language,  though 
that  may  not  be  essential  to  the  question,  I  will  attack 
him  for  his  bad  language."  Adams.  "  You  would  not 
jostle  a  chimney-sweeper/'  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  jostle  him  down^ 

Dr.  Adams  told  us,  that  in  some  of  the  colleges  at 
Oxford,  the  fellows  had  excluded  the  students  from 
social  intercourse  with  them  in  the  c(»pmon  room. 
Johnson.  **  They  are  in  the  right,  sirrthere  can  be 
no  real  conversation,  no  fair  exertion  of  mind  amongst 
them,  if  the  young  men  are  by :  for  a  man  who  has 
a  character  does  not  choose  to  stake  it  in  their  pre- 
sence/' BoswELL.  **But,  sir,  may  there  not  be  very 
good  conversation  without  a  contest  for  superiority  T 
Johnson.  **No  animated  conversation S  sir;  for  it 
cannot  be  but  one  or  other  will  come  off  superiour. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  victor  must  have  the  better  of 
the  argument,  for  he  may  take  the  weak  side ;  but 
his  superiority  of  parts  and  knowledge  will  necessarily 
appear ;  and  he  to  whom  he  thus  shows  himself  su- 
periour is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men.  You 
know  it  was  said,  ^  Mallevi  cum  Scaligero  errare 
quam  cum  Clavio  recte  sapereJ  In  the  same  manner 
take  Bentley's  and  Jason  de  Nores'  Comments  upon 
Horace  ^,  you  will  admire  Bentley  more  when  wrong, 
than  Jason  when  right." 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  the  master's 
garden,  and  into  the  common  room.    Johnson  (after 

■  [See/M7s/,  iuh  30th  March,  1783,  his  distinction  between  talk  and  conver- 
sation.— Ed.] 

«  [A  learned  Cypriot,  who,  when  the  Turks  took  Cyprus  in  1570,  retired  into 
Italy,  where  he  published  several  Italian  and  Latin  works ;  among  tlie  latter  was 
a  **  Commentary  on  Horacc^s  Art  of  Poetry.** — Ed.] 
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a  reverie  of  meditation).  "  Ay !  here  I  used  to  play  at 
draughts  with  Phil.  Jooea  and  Fludyer '.  Jones  loved 
beer,  and  did  not  get  ^'erj'  forward  in  the  church. 
Fludyer  turned  out  a  scoundrel '-,  a  whig,  and  said  he 
was  ashamed  of  having  been  bred  at  Oxford.  He 
Iiad  a  living  at  Putney;  and  got  under  the  eye  of 
some  retainers  to  the  court  at  that  time,  and  so  became 
a  violent  whig  :  but  he  had  been  a  scoundrel  all  along, 
to  be  sure."  Boswkll.  '-Was  he  a  scoundrel,  sir, 
in  any  other  way  than  that  of  being  a  political  scoun- 
drel? Did  he  cheat  at  draughts?"  Johnsok.  "Sir, 
We  never  played  for  money." 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Bentham,  Canon 
of  Christ-Church,  and  divinity  professor,  with  whose 
learned  and  lively  conversation  we  were  much  pleased. 
He  gave  us  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  Dr.  John- 
son told  me  was  a  high  honour.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  dine  with  the  canons  of  Christ-Church." 
We  could  not  accept  his  invitation,  as  we  were  en- 
gaged to  dine  at  University  College.  We  had  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  there,  with  the  masters  and  fellows,  it 
being  St.  Cuthbert's  day,  which  is  kept  by  them  as  a 
festival,  as  he  was  a  saint  of  Durham,  with  which  this 
college  4s  much  connected. 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late  President  of 
Magdalen  College  and  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of  whose 
abilities  in  different  respects  the  publick  has  had 
eminent  proofs,  and  the  esteem  annexed  to  whose 
character  was  increased  by  knowing  him  personally. 
He  had  talked  of  publishing  an  edition  of  AValton's 
Lives,  but  had  laid  aside  that  design,  upon  Dr.  John- 
Bon's  telling  him,  from  mistake,  that  Lord  Hailes  in- 

■  {FlKdyrr  WBS  die  immtdUtc  conlempormy  of  Johnson,  h«ving  (ntered 
(iAobf)  wiihin  ■  month  of  Johnton'i  erinince  ;  fiUoit  Xxfan  the  rod  of  tW 
JtM;  M.A.April,  173s.  Phil.  Jonnmunl  bare  been  about  ■  Jtar  tbeic  »• 
Bior.lwving  become  M.  A.  March,  1734 Hall.] 

•I8ecj«.(,  27iliM>rah,  1776,  ii.-i;D.] 
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tended  to  do  it.  I  had  wished  to  negotiate  between 
Lord  Hailes  and  him,  that  one  or  other  should  per- 
form so  good  a  work.  Johnson.  "  In  order  to  do 
it  well,  it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  all  the  editions 
of  Walton's  Lives.  By  way  of  adapting  the  book  to 
the  taste  of  the  present  age,  they  have,  in  a  late 
edition,  left  out  a  vision  which  he  relates  Dr.  Donne 
had,  but  it  should  be  restored  ^ ;  and  there  should  be 
a  critical  catalogue  given  of  the  works  of  the  different 
persons  whose  lives  were  written  by  Walton,  and 
therefore  their  works  must  be  carefully  read  by  the 
editor." 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  where  he  intro- 
duced me  to  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  with  whom  we 
passed  a  part  of  the  evening.  We  talked  of  biography. 
Johnson.  "  It  is  rarely  well  executed.  They  only 
who  live  with  a  man  can  write  his  life  with  any  ge- 
nuine exactness  and  discrimination ;  and  few  people 
who  have  lived  with  a  man  know  what  to  remark 
about  him.  The  chaplain  of  a  late  bishop  %  whom 
I  was  to  assist  in  writing  some  memoirs  of  hia  lord- 
ship, could  tell  me  scarcely  any  thing  ^." 

I  said,  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  life  should  be  written, 
as  he  had  been  so  much  connected  with  tl^  wits  of 
his  time,  and  by  his  literary  merit  had  raised  himself 
from  the  station  of  a  footman.  Mr.  Warton, said,  he 
had  published  a  little  volume  under  the  title  of  "The 


>  The  vision  which  Johnson  speaks  of  was  not  in  the  original  pabUcation  of 
W^alton*8  ''  liife  of  Dr.  Donne,  in  l(^iO.**  It  is  not  found  in  the  thiee  earliest 
editions  ;  but  was  first  intioduced  into  the  fourth,  in  1765.  I  Lave  not  been 
able  to  discover  what  modem  republication  is  alluded  to  in  which  it  waa  omitted. 
It  has  very  properly  been  restored  by  Dr.  Zouch.— ^ames  Bo8WELI» 

*  [The  bishop  was  Zachary  Pearce,  and  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Darby.  See  jpoaif 
/wJMay,  1777.— Ed.J 

3  It  has  bc«n  mentioned  to  me  by  an  accurate  English  friend,  that  Dr.  John- 
son could  never  have  used  the  phrase  almott  nothings  as  not  being  EnglfeA ; 
and  therefore  I  have  put  another  in  its  place.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  quite 
convinced  it  is  not  good  English.  For  the  best  writers  use  thia  phrase,  ^*  Httk 
or  nothingy^*  L  e.  almost  so  little  as  to  be  nothing.— B08W£LL.  [Mr.  Boswell*s 
friend  seems  to  have  been  hypercritical. — Ed.  ] 
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Wiise  ill  Livery."  Johnson.  "  I  doubt  whether 
Dodsley's  brother  would  thank  a  man  who  should 
write  his  life;  yet  Dodsley  himself  was  not  unwill- 
ing that  his  original  low  condition  should  be  recol- 
Itt'ted.  "When  Lord  Lyttelton's  '  Dialogues  of  tlie 
Dead'  came  out,  one  of  which  is  between  Apicius,  an 
ancient  epicure,  and  Dartineuf,  a  modern  epicure, 
Dodsley  said  to  me,  '  I  knew  Dartineuf  well,  for  I 
was  once  his  footman.' " 

Biography  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  John  Campbell, 
who  had  written  a  considerable  part  of  the  "  Sio- 
graphia  Britannica."  Joliuson,  though  lie  valued 
him  highly,  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  so 
much  in  his  great  work,  "A  Political  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,"  as  the  world  had  been  taught  to  expect " ; 
and  had  said  to  me  tliat  he  believed  Campbell's  dis- 
appointment on  account  of  the  bad  success  of  that 
work  had  killed  him.  He  this  evening  observed  of 
it,  "  That  work  was  his  death."  Mr.  \Varton,  not 
adverting  to  liis  meaning,  answered,  "  I  believe  so, 
from  the  great  attention  he  bestowed  on  it."  John- 
son. "  Nay,  sir,  he  died  of  tcant  of  attention,  if  he 
died  at  all  by  that  book." 

We  talked  of  a  work  ^  mucii  in  vogiie  at  that  time, 
written  in  a  very  mellifluous  style,  but  which,  under 
pretext  of  another  subject,  contained  much  artful  in- 
fidelity. I  said  it  was  not  fair  to  attack  us  unex- 
pectedly ;  he  should  have  warned  us  of  our  danger, 
before  we  entered  his  garden   of  flowery  eloquence, 

nrhoK  proper  name  wm  C'lnrlci  Darliqnfnait  (pro. 
nmonlj'  wriiun  Darteneuf],  is  now  only  recoikcled  u  ■  celc 
Itaud  tpifoTe;  but  he  vaa  a  innti  of  wit,  plauure,  and  polilicsl  ' 
iht  bc^oning  or  the  lait  tenlury — the  anocr'  -'"  ' 
Suk— a  ciniiiibutar  to  the  Taila,  and  a 
vtdrch  erilHTlion  his  porlrail  is  one  of  the  best. 
aTlTorki,  and  Surveyor  of  the  royal  gatdeng;  .    . 

pccted  thai  he  was  a  natural  ion  of  Chntleg  the  Second,  bvi  foreign  lady. — Ed.] 
■  Vel  lurely  ll  is  a  very  uuful  work,  and  ot  wonderlul  rewarch  and  labour 
toe  one  man  to  have  executed — Dosv  ~ 


■  [This  gentle 
xneeduid  com 


of  Swin,  Pope,  Addison,  and 
™brr  of  the  Kit-Cat  club,  of 
He  was  PajiniaiUT  of  (he  B«id 


•  ^Gibbon'i  Dedine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. — Ed. 
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by  advertising,  "  Spring-guns  and  men-traps  set 
here."  The  authour  had  been  an  Oxonian,  and  was 
remembered  there  for  having  "  turned  Papist."  I 
observed,  that  as  he  had  changed  several  times — from 
the  church  of  England  to  the  church  of  Rome — ^firom 
the  church  of  Rome  to  infidelity, — I  did  not  despair 
yet  of  seeing  him  a  methodist  preacher*  Johnson 
(laughing).  "  It  is  said  that  his  range  has  been  raore 
extensive,  and  that  he  has  once  been  [a]  Mahometan. 
However,  now  that  he  has  published  his  infidelity, 
he  will  probably  persist  in  it  \''  Boswell.  "  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  that,  sir." 

I  mentioned  Sir  Richard  Steele  having  published 
his  "  Christian  Hero,"  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
obliging  himself  to  lead  a  religious  life ;  yet  that  his 
conduct  was  by  no  means  strictly  suitable."  John- 
son. "  Steele,  I  believe,  practised  the  lighter  vices." 

Mr.  Warton,  being  engaged,  could  not  sup  with  us 
at  our  inn ;  we  had  therefore  another  evening  by  our- 
selves. I  asked  Johnson  whether  a  man's  being  for- 
ward to  make  himself  known  to  eminent  people  %  and 
seeing  as  much  of  life,  and  getting  as  much  inform- 
ation as  he  could  in  every  way,  was  not  yet  lessening 
himself  by  his  forwardness.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ; 
a  man  always  makes  himself  greater  as  he  increases 
his  knowledge." 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fantastick  dialogues  be- 
tween two  coach-horses,  and  other  such  stuff,  which 
Baretti  had  lately  published.     He  joined  with  me, 

1  [ThiB  sarcasm  probably  alludes  to  the  tenderness  with  which  Oibb<m*i 
malevolence  to  Christianity  induced  him  to  treat  Mahometanism  in  his  histoxj; 
and  we  have  seen  that  Johnson  gravely  warned  Miss  Knight  that  one  who  coold 
be  converted  to  popery  might  by  an  easy  progress  become  even  a  Mahomctrju 
Something  of  this  so^t  he  probably  had  in  his  mind  on  this  occasion. Ed.] 

^  [This  was  one  of  Mr.  Bos  well's  predominant  passions— a  fortunate  one  for 
tliose  whom  this  work  amuses,  for  to  it  we  owe  his  having  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Johnson ;  as  he  had,  about  the  same  time,  obtained  that  of  Wilkes : 
he  was,  particularly  in  early  life,  fond  of  running  after  ftotorieties  of  all  8or*s. 
See  his  father's  opinion  of  this  propensity,  aiUe,  p.  78*-~£i>*] 
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and  said,  '•  Nothing  odd  will  do  long.  '  Tristram 
Shandy'  did  not  last."  I  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  lady  who  had  been  much  talked 
of,  and  universally  celebrated  for  extraordinary  ad- 
dress and  insinuation '.  Johnson.  "Never  believe 
extraordinary  characters  which  you  hear  of  people. 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  they  are  exaggerated.  You  do  not 
see  one  man  shoot  a  great  deal  higlier  than  another." 
I  mentioned  Mr.  Burke.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Burke 
is  an  extraordinarj'  man.  Hi.'*  stream  of  mind  is 
perpetual."  It  is  %'ery  pleasing  to  me  to  record,  that 
Johnson's  high  estimation  of  the  talents  of  this  gen- 
tleman was  imiform  from  their  early  acquaintance. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  informs  ine,  that  when  Mr. 
Burke  was  first  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins  expressed  a  wonder  at  his  attain- 
ing a  seat,  Johnson  said,  "  Now  we  who  know  Mr. 
Burke,  know  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in 
the  country."  And  once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and 
unable  to  exert  himself  as  nmch  as  usu.-i1  witlmut 
fatigue,  Mr.  Burke  having  been  mentioned,  he  said, 
"  Tbat  fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers.  ^V"ere  I 
l»  see  Burke  now  it  would  kill  me."  So  much 
wa«  be  accustomed  to  consider  conversation  as  a 
contest,  and  such  was  bis  notion  of  Burke  as  an  op- 
ponent. 

Next  morning,  Tliursday,  21st  March,  we  set  out 
ia  a  postchaise  to  pursue  our  ramble.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful day,  and  we  rode  through  Blenheim  park. 
When  I  looked  at  the  magnificent  bridge  built  by 


>  [Marguel  CkToline  Rudd.  a  vomao  who  lived  with  one  of  ibe  brothen  Per. 
i^H,  alio  irere  aboulihii  time  executed  (I7lb  J>n.  I776)1i>>*iifai|;ery :  hei  tunc 
**f«  ucmontiagrr  addreia  and  Intiniiation"  vas  probably  very  unfbui^ded ;  it 
mimi  troat  (his  i  Jit  bclraje'l  htr  accomplices  ;  and  they,  in  relujn,  charged  her 
■ith  being  the  real  auihor  of  llie  Ibrgcry,  and  alleged  thai  rhry  wete  dupei  and 
imilrttmfmti  in  her  handa,  and  to  euppnrt  (hit  nllEgjtlon,  ihi^f  and  (heir  rriends, 
vtto  wBt  numetoui  and  rtapictable,  exaggerated  to  the  higheil  dq^e  Mn. 
Rudd's  auppoaed  powcn  of  address  and  rucinalion Kn,] 
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John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  over  a  small  rivulet,  and 
recollected  the  epigram  made  ^  upon  it — 

'^  The  lofly  arch  his  high  ambidon  shows, 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows  ;** 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown,  a  magni- 
ficent body  of  water  was  collected,  I  said,  "  They  have 
drawfied  the  epigram/'  I  observed  to  him,  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  noble  scene  around  us,  "  You  and  I, 
sir,  have,  I  think,  seen  together  the  extremes  of  what 
can  be  seen  in  Britain — the  wild  rough  island  of 
Mull,  and  Blenheim  park." 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Chapelhouse, 
where  he  expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  England  in  its 
taverns  and  inns,  and  triumphed  over  the  French  for 
not  having,  in  any  perfection,  the  tavern  life,  *'  There 
is  no  private  house  (said  he),  in  which  people  can 
enjoy  themselves  so  well,  as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let 
there  be  ever  so  great  plenty  of  good  things,  ever  so 
much  grandeur,  ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so  much 
desire  that  every  body  should  be  easy ;  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  cannot  be :  there  must  always  be  some 
degree  of  care  and  anxiety.  The  master  of  the  house 
is  anxious  to  entertain  his  guests;  the  guests  are 
anxious  to  be  agreeable  to  him ;  and  no  man,  but  a 
very  impudent  dog  indeed,  can  as  freely  command 
what  is  in  another  man's  house,  as  if  it  were  his  own. 
Whereas,  at  a  tavern,  there  is  a  general  freedom  from 
anxiety.  You  are  sure  you  are  welcome :  and  the 
more  noise  you  make,  the  more  trouble  you  give,  the 
more  good  things  you  call  for,  the  welcomer  you  are. 
No  servants  will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which 
waiters  do,  who  are  incited  by  the  prospect  of  an  im- 
mediate reward  in  proportion  as  they  please.  No, 
sir ;  there  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived 

»  [By  Doctor  Evans. — Ed.] 
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by  man,  by  which  so  mucli  happiness  is  produced  as 
by  a  good  tavern  or  inn  '."  He  then  repeated,  with 
great  emotion,  Slienstone's  lines : 

'•  VThoe-n  liu  tnieU'd  litt't  duU  niimil,  ^^ 

Whcie'cT  hii  stags  m*y  have  bien,  ^^^^| 

iliy  «igh  ID  think  he  tlill  hai  found  ^^^H 

The  irttmiist  welconi?  t'.  an  inn  ■■"  ^^^H 

My  ilhistriouit  friend,  I  thought,  did  not  siifHciently  ^^M 
adtnire  Shenstone.  Tliat  ingenious  and  elegant  gea-  -  ^^| 
tleman's  opinion  of  Johnson  appears  in  one  of  his  ^^| 
letters  to  Mr.  Greaves,  dated  Feb.  9,  I76O.  "  I  have  ^H 
lately  been  reading  one  or  two  volumes  of  the  Ram-  ^H 
hler;  who,  excepting  against  some  few  hardnesses'  ^^M 
in  his  manner,  and  the  want  of  more  examples  to  ^^| 
enliven,  is  one  of  the  most  nervous,  most  perspicuous,  ^^M 
most  concise,  most  harmonious  prose  writers  I  know.  ^^H 
A  learned  diction  improves  by  time."  ^^| 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driven  rapidlj:  along  J 

in  the  postchaise,  he  said  to  me,  "  Life  has  not  many 
things  better  than  this'." 

[He  loved  indeed  the  very  act  of  travelling,  and  I  Piiaii, 
cannot  tell  how  far  one  might  have  taken  him  in  a  '^ 
carriage  before  he  woidd  have  wished  for  refreshment. 
He  was  therefore  in  some  respects  an  admirable  com- 

Tken 


'  Sil  Joho  HawkiDS  hu  prcicrved  le 
it,  however,  to  be  found  In  his  bulky  ti 
jecL  "la  cunawlictioii  to  thiut:  who, 
natick  eDJnjmeTiu  to  those  whirh  a  u 
dm  a  laetm  cimir  wii  Ihr  Ih 


THCmarablHn  of  Johnsc 
Tety  mceHoil  one  upo 
;  a  wife  and  chiUlrioi,  prcfci  do- 
iffbrds,  1  hive  heard  him  iu»tl, 

M«' 


Amiae  at  diKoun 


1   I   ■ 


Kuted,   I  I 


ICC  an  oblivion  of  care,  and 
mow  ind  mAy  ta  snpplj  i 

"It 


1  r're?do[Q  from 


—BoS' 


We  happoied  to  lie  this 
e  lines ;  which  I  aive  u 


the  ion  at  Ilenley,  where  Shenstone  wrol* 

found  in  the  eorreclud  edition  of  his  workt. 

In  Dodilev's  collection  the  t 

'•  Whoe'er  has  tiaveU'd  life's 

Whate'er 

niaj'  BJ^b  to 

Hu  wannc!!  welcome  at  an  ion." — Boewell. 
["  He  MO  often  niakej  uwof  theoJrJrur*  for  the  uincrrtc. " — Shehstone.] 
l»eepott,  29th  March.— £d.] 

7.  a 


's  dull  round, 
J]  think  hdw  n/I  he  founi 
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Piorai,  panion  on  the  road,  as  he  piqued  himself  upon  feeling 
no  inconvenience,  and  on  despising  no  accommo^ 
dations.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  expected 
no  one  else  to  feel  any,  and  felt  exceedingly  inflamed 
with  anger  if  any  one  complained  of  the  rain,  the 
sun,  or  the  dust.  "  How,"  said  he, "  do  other  people 
bear  them?'*  As  for  general  uneasiness,  or  com- 
plaints of  long  confinement  in  a  carriage,  he  consi- 
dered all  lamentations  on  their  account  as  proofs  of 
an  empty  head,  and  a  tongue  desirous  to  talk  without 
materials  of  conversation.  "  A  mill  that  goes  with- 
out grist,"  said  he,  ^^  is  as  good  a  companion  as  such 
creatures.'*] 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  drank 
tea  and  coffee ;  and  it  pleased  me  to  be  with  him 
upon  the  classick  ground  of  Shakspeare's  native  place. 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  "  Dyer's  Fleece."  "  The 
subject,  sir,  cannot  be  made  poetical.  How  can  a  man 
write  poetically  of  serges  and  druggets?  Yet  you 
will  hear  many  people  talk  to  you  gravely  of  that 
excellent  poem,  *  The  Fleece.' "  Having  talked  of 
Grainger's  "  Sugarcane,"  I  mentioned  to  him  Mr. 
Langton's  having  told  me,  that  this  poem,  when  read 
in  manuscript  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  had  made 
all  the  assembled  wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when,  after 
much  blank  verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a  new  para- 
graph thus : 

"  Now,  Miue,  let's  sing  of  rati.*' 

And  what  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that  one  of  the 
company,  who  slyly  overlooked  the  reader,  perceived 
that  the  word  had  been  originally  micey  and  had  been 
altered  to  ratSy  as  more  dignified  ^ 

»  Such  is  this  little  laughable  incident,  which  has  been  often  related.  Dr. 
Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Droinorc,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Grainger,  and 
has  a  particular  regard  for  his  memory,  has  communicated  to  me  tlie  fpUowing 
explanation : 
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This  passage  does  not  appear  in  the  printed  work, 
Dr.  Grainger,  or  some  of  his  friends,  it  should  seem, 
having  become  sensible  that  introducing  even  rati, 
in  a  grave  poem,  might  be  liable  to  banter.  He, 
however,  could  not  bring  himself  to  relinquish  the 
idea ;  for  tliey  are  thus,  in  a  still  more  ludicrous 
manner,  periphrastically  exhibited  in  his  poem  as  it 
now  stands : 


Johnson  said,  that  Dr.  Grainger  was  an  agreeable 
man ;  a  man  who  would  do  any  good  that  was  in  bis 
power.  His  translation  of  Tibullus,  he  thought,  was 
very  well  done ;  but  "  The  Sugar-cane,  a  Poem," 
did  not  please  him ' ;  for,  he  exclaimed,  *'  What 
could  he  make  of  a  sugar-cane  ?  One  might  as  well 
write  the  '  Parsley-bed,  a  Poem  ;'  or  '  'J'he  Cabbage- 
garden,  a  Poem.'"     Boswell.    "  You  must  then 


**  The  pusage  in  (lowtion  w 


jriginsUy  ni 


.,  ,  .,        .  '  '1"^*' » pwversion ;  for 

uibouc  luvlng  occuioD  in  ihu  pact  of  his  work  to  iiient!i>n  the  hsfock  niade 
mtt  and  mice,  had  introduced  the  subjecl  in  a  kind  of  aiock-hcruick,  and  ■ 
iy  of  Homer's  Untile  of  the  Frogs  »nd  Mice,  invoking  the  inuiic  of  the  old 


n  b;  the  blubop  when  he  had 


the  poem  it«elf  to  re 
ttue  oi  It  at  one  period,  jet,  na 
question,  the  tcniarkB  in  (he  leil 


cSccI  alxive  metiJoncd." 
The  aboTB  was  v. 

te :  and  though  (hi 

Grainger  mfterwaids  altered  the  p»6iBgE  in 

nol  tH>w  applj  to  (he  prinled  poem- 

Tbe  biahop  gins  this  diacacler  of  Dr.  (Imnger  : 
df  genial  and  learoiog.  but  hod  manf  nceltent  virtun;  ocing  one  oi  me  moai 
gmcroui,  rrieDiU;.  and  benecoleat  nien  I  eier  knew." 

Dr-  JohoBon  said  to  me,  "  Percy,  air,  wan  angry  witli  me  for  tsughing  at 
ibe  Sugai-CHoe :  !ac  be  hod  a  mind  to  make  a  great  thing  of  Uraingec'a  rats." — 
BoswEi.1..  [Miss  KLToolds  thus  j^vea  thi*  anecdote;  ■'' Johnson's  reply  to 
Dr.  Grunget,  who  wat  reading  hi>  MS.  poem  of  the  Sugar  cstii:  to  him,  wiD 
piobably  be  thought  niiiic  excusable  than  [a  rudcDew  to  Dr.  Percy  (ace  poit, 
1^  1780,  n.)]  When  became  10  the  line  ■  ^y,  shall  I  sing  oF  rata?'  'No  I' 
cried  Di.  JohnKHi,  wiib  great  vehemencj.  Thit  he  trlatid  lo  mt  himtelf; 
Imgfiing  heanilf  at  the  connil  of  Dr.  Gninger'i  refractory  muae.  Where  it 
hq^iened  1  do  not  know  ;  but  I  am  certun,  very  cermin,  that  il  wu  llo^  as  Mr. 
BosweD  aasenmlSitJoahua'a;  tot  they  [Sir  Joshua  and  Dr.  O.  ]  were  not,  I 
bcUcTe.  personally  known  to  each  other." — Secolleetiemi,  The  Editor  prcfera 
Mr.  I«ngton's  authotily  to  that  of  the  lady,  who  is  dearly  in  error,  when  she 
Rpttwiiia  Boswell  a*  saying,  thai  GcMnger  read  hii  poem  at  Sir  Joshua'*.  He 
only  lays  ""  the  authority  of  Mr.  Langioa,  thai  il  waii  nad  there:  pcobibly 
by  Di.  Fdcy.— Ed.) 
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pickle  your  cabbage  with  the  sod  otHcum.^  John- 
son. *^  You  know  there  is  already  *  The  Hop-garden, 
a  Poem :'  and  I  think,  one  could  say  a  great  deal 
about  cabbage.  The  poem  might  begin  with  the 
advantages  of  civilised  society  over  a  rude  state,  ex- 
emplified by  the  Scotch,  who  had  no  cabbages  till 
Oliver  CromwelFs  soldiers  introduced  them ;  and  one 
might  thus  show  how  arts  are  propagated  by  conquest, 
as  they  were  by  the  Roman  arms."  He  seemed  to 
be  much  diverted  with  the  fertility  of  his  own  fancy. 
I  told  him,  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was  writing  the 
history  of  the  wolf  in  Great  Britain.  Johnson. 
"  The  wolf,  sir;  why  the  wolf?  Why  does  he  not 
write  of  the  bear,  which  we  had  formerly  ?  Nay,  it 
is  said  that  we  had  the  beaver.  Or  why  does  he  not 
write  of  the  gray  rat,  the  Hanover  rat,  as  it  is  called, 
because  it  is  said  to  have  come  into  this  country  about 
the  time  that  the  family  of  Hanover  came  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  *  The  History  of  the  Gray  Raty  by  Thomas 
Percy ^  D.  Z).,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  mq^esty^* 
(laughing  immoderately).  Boswell.  "  I  am  afraid 
a  court  chaplain  could  not  decently  write  of  the  gray 
rat.*'  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  need  not  give  it  the  name 
of  the  Hanover  rat.*'  Thus  could  he  indulge  a  lux- 
uriant sportive  imagination,  when  talking  of  a  fiiend 
whom  he  loved  and  esteemed  \ 

He  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  history  of  an  in- 
genious acquaintance.  "  He  had  practised  physick 
in  various  situations  with  no  great  emolument.  A 
West  India  gentleman,  whom  he  delighted  by  his 
conversation,  gave  him  a  bond  for  a  handsome  annuity 
during  his  life,  on  the  condition  of  his  accompanying 
him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  living  with  him  there 

>  This  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  of  his  indulgixig  his  spcrtiye  ima- 
gination at  Percy's  expense  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  much  reliaaoe  can 
be  placed  on  BoswelPs  good-natured  assertion,  that  he  loved  and  esteemed  him. 
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for  two  years.  He  accordingly  embarked  with  the 
geutlemau ;  but  upon  the  voyage  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  married  the  wenoh.  From  the  impru- 
dence of  his  disposition  he  quarrelled  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  declared  he  would  have  no  connexion 
with  hi m.  So  he  forfeited  the  annuity.  He  settled  asa 
physician  iu  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  A  man  was 
sent  out  to  him  merely  to  compound  his  medicines. 
This  fellow  set  up  as  a  rival  to  him  in  his  practice  of 
physick,  and  got  so  mucli  the  better  of  him  iu  the 
opiiiiou  of  the  people  of  the  island,  that  he  carried 
away  all  the  business,  upon  which  he  returned  to 
England,  and  soon  after  died. 

On  Friday,  22d  March,  having  set  out  early  from 
Henley,  where  we  had  lain  the  preceding  night,  we 
arrived  at  Birmingham  about  nine  o'clock,  and  after 
breakfast  went  to  call  on  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr. 
Hector.  A  very  stupid  maid,  who  opened  the  door, 
told  U8  that  "  her  master  was  gone  out ;  he  was  gone 
to  the  country ;  she  could  not  tell  when  he  would 
return."  In  short,  she  gave  us  a  miserable  recep- 
tion ;  and  Johnson  observed,  "  She  would  have  be- 
haved no  better  to  people  who  wanted  him  in  the 
way  of  his  profession."  He  said  to  her,  "  My  name 
is  Johnson ;  tell  him  I  called.  Will  you  remember 
the  name  ?"  She  answered  with  rustick  simplicity, 
in  the  ^V'arwickshire  pronunciation,  "  I  don't  under- 
stand you,  sir."  ■'  Blockhead  (said  he),  I  'II  write." 
I  never  heard  the  word  blockhead  applied  to  a  wo- 
man before,  though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not, 
when  there  is  evident  occasion  for  it '.   He,  however, 


■  Uy  worthy  fnaiA  Mi.  Langion,  to  whnm  I  «n  unilfr  InDumcnbU  obtigB. 

'     '  r  .   .  i-i 1^  UiMoty,  hu  fumUhcd  me  vitb  ■  dtull 

lonal  csrpEnter,  aflet  giving  totnt  aneolole, 

, It  which  he  h»d  recuived  ftom  n'dergjnun'i 

Dotnl  umiiguil,  wd  whom  he  accused  afunjiisl  ditiling  iit 


im  tw  pTCKncc,  of  tlie  ill 
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made  another  attempt  to  make  her  understand  him^ 
and  roared  loud  in  her  ear,  **  Johnson^*  and  then  she 
catched  the  sound. 

We  next  called  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  people 
called  quakers.  He  too' was  not  at  home,  but  Mrs. 
Lloyd  was,  and  received  us  courteously,  and  asked  us 
to  dinner.  Johnson  said  to  me,  *'  After  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  things  at  Hector's,  this  invitation 
came  very  well.'*  We  walked  about  the  town,  and 
he  was  pleased  to  see  it  increasing. 

I  talked  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage, 
which  obtained  in  the  Roman  law,  and  still  obtains 
in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Johnson.  "I  think  it 
a  bad  thing  ^,  because  the  chastity  of  women  being 
of  the  utmost  importance,  as  all  property  depends 
upon  it,  they  who  forfeit  it  should  not  have  any  pos- 
sibility of  being  restored  to  good  character ;  nor  should 
the  children,  by  an  illicit  connexion,  attain  the  full 
right  of  lawful  children,  by  the  posteriour  consent  of 
the  offending  parties.^'  His  opinion  upon  this  sub* 
ject  deserves  consideration.  Upon  his  principle  there 
may,  at  times,  be  a  hardship,  and  seemingly  a  strange 
one,  upon  individuals  ;  but  the  general  good  of  society 
is  better  secured.  And,  after  all,  it  is  unreasonable 
in  an  individual  to  repine  that  he  has  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  state  which  is  made  different  from  his 
own,  by  the  social  institution  under  which  he  is  bom. 
A  woman  does  not  complain  that  her  brother  who  is 
younger  than  her  gets  their  common  father's  estate. 

some  transaction  with  him,  added,  *^  I  took  care  to  let  her  know  what  I  thought 
of  her.*'  And  being  asked,  ^<  What  did  you  say  ?*'  anawerod,  ^  I  told  bcr  ike 
Was  a  *«>«n<irc//*— Bos  WELL. 

>  [Is  it  not  surprising  and  disgraceful  that  in  a  dviliced  empire  like  oma,  ao 
important  a  principle  as  the  state  of  marriage,  which  is  the  foundatioo  of  our 
whole  civil  constitution,  should  be  to  this  hour  vague,  obscure,  and  contzadictny? 
— One  law  for  England,  a  diflferent  one,  or  rather  none  at  aUt  for  Ireland— and 
for  Scotland  the  monstrous  doctrine  mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Peel,  who  has  done  so  much  towards  rationalising  our  law  on  other 
subjects,  will  sec  the  necessity  of  doing  something  similar  pn  tlds  mort  impoitant 
pne,.^£D»] 
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AVhy  then  should  a  natural  son  complain  that  a 
younger  brother,  by  the  same  parents  lawfully  begot- 
ten, gets  it  ?  The  operation  of  law  is  similar  in  both 
cases.  Besides,  an  illegitimate  son,  who  has  a  younger 
legitimate  brother  by  the  same  father  and  mother, 
has  no  stronger  claim  to  the  father's  estate,  than  if 
that  legitimate  brother  had  only  the  same  father, 
from  whom  alone  the  estate  descends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  in  the  street;  and  in  a  little 
while  we  met  friend  Hector,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  called 
him.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  observe  the  joy  which 
Johnson  and  he  expressed  on  seeing  each  other  again. 
Mr.  Lloyd  and  I  left  them  together,  while  he  ob- 
ligingly showed  me  some  of  the  manufactures  of  this 
%'ery  airious  assemblage  of  artificers.  We  all  met  at 
dinner  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  where  we  were  entertained 
with  great  hospitality.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  had 
been  married  the  same  year  with  their  majesties,  and 
like  them,  had  been  blessed  with  a  numerous  family 
of  fine  children,  their  numbers  being  exactly  the 
came.  Johnson  said,  "  Marriage  is  the  best  state  for 
a  man  in  general ;  and  every  man  is  a  worse  man,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  state." 

I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
the  spiritual-minded ness,  of  the  quakers  ;  and  talking 
with  Mr.  Lloyd,  I  observed,  that  the  essential  part 
of  religion  was  piety,  a  devout  intercourse  with  the 
Divinity ;  and  that  many  a  man  was  a  quaker  with- 
out knowing  it. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the  morning, 
while  we  walked  together,  that  he  liked  individuals 
among  the  quakers,  but  not  the  sect ;  when  we  were 
at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  I  kept  clear  of  introducing  any  ques- 
tions concerning  the  peculiarities  of  their  faith.  But 
I  having  asked  to  look  at  Baskerville's  edition  of 
"Barclay's  Ajwlogy,"  Johnson  laid  hold  of  it;  and 
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the  chapter  on  baptism  happening  to  open,  Johnson 
remarked,  "He  says  there  is  neither  precept  nor 
practice  for  baptism  in  the  scriptures ;  that  is  false." 
Here  he  was  the  aggressor,  by  no  means  in  a  gentle 
manner ;  and  the  good  quakers  had  the  advantage  of 
him ;  for  he  had  read  negligently,  and  had  not  ob- 
served that  Barclay  speaks  of  infant  baptism ;  which 
they  calmly  made  him  perceive.  Mr.  Lloyd,  how- 
ever,  was  in  a  great  mistake ;  for  when  insisting  that 
the  rite  of  baptism  by  water  was  to  cease,  when  the 
spiritual  administration  of  Christ  began,  he  main- 
tained that  John  the  Baptist  said,  "  My  baptUm  shall 
decrease,  but  his  shall  increase.'*  Whereas  the  words 
are,  *'  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease  ^^ 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  "  observance 
of  days,  and  months,  and  years,"  Johnson  answered, 
'^  The  church  does  not  superstitiously  observe  days, 
merely  as  days,  but  as  memorials  of  important  facts. 
Christmas  might  be  kept  as  well  upon  one  day  of  the 
year  as  another ;  but  there  should  be  a  stated  day  for 
commemorating  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  because 
there  is  danger  that  what  may  be  done  on  any  day 
will  be  neglected." 

He  said  to  me  at  another  time,  "  Sir,  the  holidays 
observed  by  our  church  are  of  great  use  in  religion.'* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  in  a  limited  sense,  I 
mean  if  the  number  of  such  consecrated  portions  of 
time  be  not  too  extensive.  The  excellent  Mr.  Nel- 
son's "  Festivals  and  Fasts,**  which  has,  I  understand, 
the  greatest  sale  of  any  book  ever  printed  in  England, 
except  the  Bible,  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  devotion : 
and  in  addition  to  it  I  would  recommend  two  sermons 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Pott,  Archdeacon  of  St. 
Alban's,  equally  distinguished  for  piety  and  elegance. 

^  John,  iii.  30. — Boswell. 
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I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  Scotland  is  the  only 
Christian  country,  catholic  or  protestant,  where  the 
great  events  of  our  religion  are  not  solemnly  comme- 
morated by  its  ecclesiastical  estahlislmieiit,  on  days 
set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to 
see  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Boulton,  at  a  place  which 
be  has  called  Soho,  about  two  miles  from  IJirming- 
ham,  which  the  very  ingenious  proprietor  showed  me 
himself  to  the  best  advantage.  I  wished  Johnson 
bad  been  with  us:  for  it  was  a  scene  which  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  contemplate  by  his  light.  The 
vastnees  and  the  contrivance  of  some  of  the  machinery 
wmild  have  "  matchetl  his  mighty  mind."  I  shall 
never  forget  Mr.  Boulton's  expression  to  me,  "  I  sell 
here,  sir,  what  all  the  world  desires  to  have — Powr.R." 
He  had  about  seven  hundred  peojile  at  work.  I  con- 
templated him  as  an  iron  ckie/ittiin,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe.  One  of  them  came  to 
liim,  complaining  grievously  of  his  landlord  for  having 
distraioed  his  goods.  "  Vour  landlord  is  in  the  right, 
Smith  (said  Boulton).  But  I'll  tell  you  what:  find 
you  a  friend  who  will  lay  dowii  one  half  of  your  rent, 
and  I  '11  lay  down  the  other  half;  and  you  shall  have 
your  goods  again." 

From  Mr.  Hector  I  now  learnt  many  particulars 
of  l>r.  Johnson's  early  lite,  which,  with  others  that 
lie  gave  me  at  different  times  since,  have  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning,  "  You  will 
6ee,  sir,  at  Mr.  Hector's,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Careless,  a 
clergyman's  widow.  She  was  the  first  woman  with 
whom  1  was  in  love.  It  dropped  out  of  my  head  ira- 
perceptiWy ;  but  she  and  I  shall  always  have  a  kind- 
new  for  each  other."  He  laughed  at  the  notion  that  a 
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man  can  never  be  really  in  love  but  once,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  a  mere  romantick  fancy. 

On-  our  return  from  Mr.  Boulton's,  Mr.  Hector 
took  me  to  his  house,  where  we  found-Johnson  sitting 
placidly  at  tea,  with  his^rst  love ;  who,  though  now 
advanced  in  years,  was  a  genteel  woman,  very  agree- 
able and  w^ell-bred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  the  state  of  one 
of  their  schoolfellows,  Mr.  Charles  Congreve,  a  clergy- 
man, which  he  thus  described :  **  He  obtained,  I  be- 
lieve, considerable  preferment  in  Ireland,  but  now 
lives  in  London,  quite  as  a  valetudinariaiK  afraid  to 
go  into  any  house  but  his  own.  He  tsbf^  a  short 
airing  in  his  post-chaise  every  day.  He  has  an  elderly 
woman,  whom  he  calls  cousin,  who  lives  with  him, 
and  jogs  his  elbow,  when  his  glass  has  stood  too  long 
empty,  and  encourages  him  in  drinking,  in  which  he 
is  very  willing  to  be  encouraged ;  not  that  he  gets 
drunk,  for  he  is  a  very  pious  man,  but  he  is  always 
muddy.  He  confesses  to  one  bottle  of  port  every  day, 
and  he  probably  drinks  more.  He  is  quite  unsocial ; 
his  conversation  is  quite  monosyllabical ;  and  when, 
at  my  last  visit,  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was  ? 
that  signal  of  my  departure  had  so  pleasing  an  effect 
on  him,  that  he  sprung  up  to  look  at  his  watch,  like 
a  greyhound  bounding  at  a  hare.*'  When  Johnson 
took  leave  of  Mr.  Hector,  he  said,  "  Don't  grow  like 
Congreve ;  nor  let  me  grow  like  him,  when  you  are 
near  me.'* 

When  he  again  talked  of  Mrs.  Careless  to-night, 
he  seemed  to  have  had  his  affection  revived  ;  for  he 
said,  '^  If  I  had  married  her,  it  might  have  been  as 
happy  for  me.*'  Boswell.  "  Pray,  sir,  do  you  not 
suppose  that  there  are  fifty  women  in  the  world,  with 
any  one  of  whom  a  man  may  be  as  happy,  as  with 
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anyone  woman  in  particular  ?"  Johnson.  "Ay, 
sir,  fifty  thousand."  Boswei.l.  "  Then,  sir,  you  are 
not  of  opinion  with  some  who  imagine  that  certain 
men  and  certain  women  are  made  for  each  other ; 
and  that  they  cannot  be  happy  if  they  miss  their 
counterparts."  Johnson.  "  To  be  sure  not,  sir.  I 
believe  marriages  would  in  general  be  as  happy,  and 
often  more  so,  if  they  were  all  made  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  characters 
and  circumstances,  without  the  parties  having  any 
choice  in  the  matter  '." 

I  wished  to  have  staid  at  Birmingham  to-night,  to 
have  talked  more  with  Mr.  Hector ;  but  my  friend  was 
impatient  to  reach  his  native  city ;  so  we  drove  on 
that  stage  in  the  dark,  and  were  long  pensive  and 
silent.  When  we  came  within  the  focus  of  the  Lich- 
field lamps,  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  we  are  getting  out  of 
a  state  of  death '-."  We  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns, 
not  one  of  the  great  inns,  but  a  good  old-fashioneil 
one,  which  was  kept  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was  the 
very  next  house  to  that  in  which  Johnson  was  born 
and  brought  up,  and  which  was  still  his  own  pro- 
perty \  We  had  a  comfortable  supper,  and  got  into 
high  spirits.  I  felt  all  my  toryism  glow  in  this  old 
capital  of  Staffordshire.  I  could  have  offered  incense 
genio  loci;  and  I  indulged  in  libations  of  that  ale, 
which  Boniface,  in  "  Tlie  Beaux  Stratagem,"  recom- 
mends with  such  an  eloquent  jollity. 

'  [Vet  m;  DH/f,  vol.  it.  p   III— Ed.] 

■  JAi  atniDrdiniir)',  nil  these  Ibings  conaideied,  a>  AIn.  Mae  Swcfne'i,  of  Col, 
mtet  having  b«en  on  ihe  maia  land  of  Scotland,  which  Johnioii  called  bdng 
IchimA  haad  ni(A  llfi!  It  is  amusing,  and  might  be  iniCiuctire  (if  ptrjiidice 
■HE  (MaqKiblE  of  iiiitniction],  to  otncive,  that  on  this  viiit  (o  hia  nallfi;  Iowa, 
Mmmod  found  hit  own  n«r  rcladon  a;  much  LMnd  hanil  a-il/r  life  at  the  poor 
Btbndnn,  and  found  also  oats,  whith  he  had  anenvd  at  as  IliffJod  of  mtn  in 
Satlmd,  to  be  Ihe  food,  also,  o(  hi.  own  fellow  townsmm.— Ed.] 

»  1  imii  through  the  houw  where  my  illiiswious  (iiend  was  born,  with  a  reve. 
t(M*  viih  which  it  doubtlcM  will  long  be  visited.  An  engraicd  view  of  it, 
Willi  the  adjacent  buildings,  is  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magaiinv"  for  Fetintarf, 

i7«S_B0*«ELL. 
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Next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  his  step-daughter.  She  was  now  an  old  maid, 
with  much  simplicity  of  manner.  She  had  never 
been  in  London.  Her  brother,  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
had  left  her  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  about 
a  third  of  which  she  had  laid  out  in  building  a  stately 
house,  and  making  a  handsome  garden,  in  an  elevated 
situation  in  Lichfield.  Johnson,  when  here  by  him- 
self, used  to  live  at  her  house.  She  reverenced  him, 
and  he  had  a  parental  tenderness  for  her. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  who  had  that 
morning  received  a  letter  from  hk  brother  David, 
announcing  our  coming  to  Lichfield.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  dinner,  but  asked  us  to  tea,  and  to  sleep  at 
his  house.  Johnson,  however,  would  not  qajt.liis 
old  acquaintance  Wilkins  of  the  Three  Crowns^  The 
family  likeness  of  the  Garricks  was  very  striking ; 
and  Johnson  thought  that  David's  vivacity  was  not 
so  peculiar  to  himself  as  was  supposed.  "  Sir,**  said 
he,  "  I  don't  know  but  if  Peter  had  cultivated  all  the 
arts  of  gaiety  as  much  as  David  has  done,  he  might 
have  been  as  brisk  and  lively.  Depend  upon  it,  sir, 
vivacity  is  much  an  artS  and  depends  greatly  on 
habit.*'  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ttnth  in 
this,  notwithstanding  a  ludicrous  story  told  me  by  a 
lady  abroad,  of  a  heavy  German  baron,  who  had 
lived  much  with  the  young  English  at  Greneva,  and 
was  ambitious  to  be  as  lively  as  they;  with  which 
view,  he,  with  assiduous  exertion,  was  jumping  over 
the  tables  and  chairs  in  his  lodgings ;  and  when  the 
people  of  the  house  ran  in  and  asked,  with  surprise, 
what  was  the  matter,  he  answered,  ^' Sh*  apprens 
retrefifr 

*  [It  appears  that  quite  a  contrary  conclusion  might  be  drnrn  from  the  pre- 
mises ;  for  the  liveliness  of  tiie  Garrick  family  was  obviously  natural  and  he-~ 
reditari/,  and  (except  perhaps  iti  drgrce)  independent  of  art  or  habit.  The  f2unily 
was  of  French  extraction,  and  prcscrv;.d  the  vivacity  of  their  original  race. — £o.] 
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AVe  dined  at  our  inn,  and  had  with  lis  a  Mr. 
Jackson',  one  of  Johnson's  schoolfellows,  whom  he 
treated  with  much  kindness,  though  he  seemed  to 
be  a  low  man,  dull  and  untaught.  He  had  a  coarse 
gray  coat,  black  waistcoat,  greasy  leather  breeches, 
and  a  yellow  uncurled  wig  ;  and  his  countenance  had 
the  ruddiness  which  betokens  one  who  is  in  no  haste 
to  "leave  his  can."  He  drank  only  ale.  He  had  tried 
to  be  a  aitler  at  Birmingham,  but  had  not  succeeded  ; 
and  DOW  he  lived  poorly  at  home,  and  had  some 
scheme  of  dressing  leather  in  a  better  manner  than 
common ;  to  his  indistinct  account  of  which.  Dr. 
Johnson  listened  with  patient  attention,  that  he  might 
assist  him  with  his  advice.  Here  was  an  instance  of 
genuine  humanity  and  real  kindness  in  this  great 
man,  who  has  been  most  unjustly  represented  as  alto- 
gether harsh  and  destitute  of  tenderness.  A  thousand 
such  instances  might  liave  been  recorded  in  the  course 
of  his  long  life;  though  that  his  temper  was  warm 
and  hasty,  and  his  manner  often  rough,  cannot  be 
denied. 

I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat  ale ;  and  oat- 
cakes, not  hard  as  in  Scotland,  but  soft  like  a  York- 
shire cake,  were  served  at  breakfast.  It  was  pleasant 
to  me  to  find,  that  "oafs,"  the  "Jbotl  of' horses" 
were  so  much  used  as  the  Jbod  of  the  people  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  town.  He  expatiated  in  praise  of 
Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants,  who,  he  said,  were  "  the 
most  sober,  decent  people  in  England,  the  genteelest 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest 
English."     I  doubted  as  to  the  last  article  of  this 

■  [Tbbpenon'tnamewuHcTiTr.  Scepoi/,  1st  Sept,  I777.  The  "schfiiu!  for 
diCHUig  Iwihrr"  render*  it  probable  ihat  hu  vu  reUtcd  (o  [he  Thomn  Jackson, 
BtaUODcd  aalt.  p.  10,  by  Mr.  BiHwiU,  ai  a  immU  and  by  Mn.  PicKxi  u  ■ 
HrihHdii  fin  irulh.  piobibly,  a  furfncr)  o(  old  Mr.  Johnaoti'B,  '  """"  '" 
•bcD  thf  failun  of  mne  ncl^eme  for  Arculng  UoI/kt  <v  pardu: 
his  haokniplcy IiO.] 


(  parEhmenl  accckiatid 
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eulogy ;  for  tliey  had  several  provincial  sounds ;  as, 
there^  pronounced  Wkejear,  instead  of  like^ir;  oiice 
pronounced  woonse,  instead  of  wunse  or  wonse.  John- 
son himself  never  got  entirely  free  of  those  provincial 
accents.  Garrick  sometimes  used  to  take  him  off, 
squeezing  a  lemon  into  a  punch-bowl,  with  uncouth 
gesticulations,  looking  round  the  company,  and  calling 
out,  "Who's  for poonsh^  ?" 

Very  little  business  appeared  to  be  going  forward 
in  Lichfield.  I  found,  however,  two  strange  manu- 
factures for  so  inland  a  place,  sail-cloth  and  streamers 
for  ships ;  and  I  observed  them  making  some  saddle- 
cloths, and  dressing  sheep-skins;  but  upon  the  whole, 
the  busy  hand  of  industry  seemed  to  be  quite  slack- 
ened. "  Surely,  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are  an  idle  set  of 
people."  "Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "we  are  a  city  of 
philosophers ;  we  work  with  our  heads,  and  make  the 
boobies  of  Birmingham  work  for  us  with  their  hands." 
There  was  at  this  time  a  company  of  players  per- 
forming at  Lichfield.  The  manager,  Mr.  Stanton, 
sent  his  compliments,  and  begged  leave  to  wait  on 
Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  received  him  very  courteously, 
and  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine  with  us.  He  was  a 
plain,  decent,  well-behaved  man,  and  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  having  once  got  him 
permission  from  Dr.  Taylor  at  Ashbourne  to  play 
there  upon  moderate  terms.  Garrick^s  name  was 
soon  introduced.  Johnson.  "Garrick*s  converaation 
is  gay  and  grotesque.  It  is  a  dish  of  all  sorts,  but 
all  good  things.  There  is  no  solid  meat  in  it :  there 
is  a  want  of  sentiment  in  it.  Not  but  that  he  has  sen- 

1  Oarrick  himself,  like  the  Lichfieldians,  aVajs  (taid,  thupretney  Jiupenor.^^ 
BuBNEY.  This  is  still  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Ireland,  where  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  English  language  by  those  who  have  not  expatriated  is  doubt, 
less  that  which  generally  prevailed  in  England  in  the  time  of  Queco  Elizabeth. — 
Maloke.  ["  Shupremc'''  and  "  shvperhr*''  are  incorrect ;  yet  every  one  says 
"  ihure^'  and  '*ihugar'"  for  ^*  sure''  and  "««^r."— Ed.] 
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timent  sometimes,  and  sentunent  too  very  powerful 
and  verj'  pleasing:  but  it  has  not  its  full  proportion 
iu  his  conversation." 

When  we  were  by  ourselves  he  told  ine,  "  Forty 
years  ago,  sir,  I  was  in  love  with  an  actress  here, 
Mrs.  Emmet,  who  acted  Flora,  in  '  Hob  in  a  Well,' " 
What  merit  this  lady  had  as  an  actress,  or  what  was 
her  figure,  or  her  manner,  I  have  not  been  informed ; 
,  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Garrick,  liis  old  master's 
taste  in  theatrical  merit  was  by  no  means  refined ; 
he  was  not  an  eiegansjbrmarum  siieciator,  Garrick 
used  to  tell,  that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who 
played  Sir  Harry  Wildair  at  Lichfield,  "  There  is  a 
courtly  vivacity  alwut  the  fellow ;"  when,  in  fact, 
according  to  Garrick's  account,  "  he  was  the  most 
vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  went  upon  boards." 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at  his  theatre 
on  Monday.  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly  proposed  to  me 
to  write  a  prologue  for  the  occasion  :  "  A  Prologue, 
by  James  Boswell,  Esq.  from  the  Hebrides."  I  was 
really  inclined  to  take  the  hint.  Methought,  *'  Pro- 
logue, spoken  before  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  at  Lich- 
field, 1776,"  would  have  sounded  as  well  as  "Pro- 
logue, spoken  before  the  Duke  of  York  at  Oxford," 
in  Charles  the  Second's  time.  Much  might  have 
been  said  of  what  Lichfield  had  done  for  Shakspeare, 
by  producing  Johnson  and  Garrick.  But  I  found  he 
vas  averse  to  it. 

We  went  and  viewed  the  museum  of  Mr.  Richard 
Green,  apothecary  here,  who  told  me  he  was  proud 
of  being  a  relation  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  It  was,  tndy, 
a  wonderful  collection,  both  of  antiquities  and  natural 
curiosities,  and  ingenious  works  of  art  He  had  all 
the  articles  accurately  arranged,  with  their  names 
upon  labels,  printed  at  his  own  little  i)ress;  and  on 
the  staircase  leading  to  it  was  a  board,  with  the 

vol..  III.  A  A. 
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names  of  contributors  marked  in  gold  letters.  A 
printed  catalogue  of  the  collection  was  to  be  had  at 
a  bookseller's.  Johnson  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  activity  and  diligence  and  good  fortune  of  Mr. 
Green,  in  getting  t(^ther,  in  his  situation,  so  great 
a  variety  of  things;  and  Mr.  Green  told  me  that 
Johnson  once  said  to  him,  ^^Sir,  I  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  building  a  man  of  war,  as  of  collect- 
ing such  a  museum/^  Mr.  Green's  obliging  alacrity 
in  showing  it  was  very  pleasing.  His  engraved  por- 
trait, with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  has  a  motto 
truly  characteristical  of  his  disposition,  "  Nemo  sibi 
vivat.  *' 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  had  lost  his 
practice,  because  his  whimsically  changing  his  re- 
ligion had  made  people  distrustful  of  him,  I  main- 
tained that  this  was  unreasonable,  as  religion  is  un- 
connected with  medical  skill.  Johnson.  "Sir, it  is 
not  unreasonable ;  for  when  people  see  a  man  absurd 
in  what  they  understand,  they  may  conclude  the 
same  of  him  in  what  they  do  not  understand.  If  a 
physician  were  to  take  to  eating  of  horseflesh,  nobody 
would  employ  him ;  though  one  may  eat  horseflesh, 
and  be  a  very  skilful  physician.  If  a  man  were  edu- 
cated in  an  absurd  religion,  his  continuing  to  profess 
it  would  not  hurt  him,  though  his  changing  to  it 

would ':' 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick^s, 
where  was  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the  maiden  sisters  of 
Mrs.  Walmsley,  wife  of  Johnson's  first  friend,  and 
sister  also  of  the  lady  of  whom  Johnson  used  to  speak 
with  the  warmest  admiration,  by  the  name  of  Molly 

*  Fothergin,  a  quaker,  and  Schomberg,  a  jew,  had  the  greatest  practice  of  any 
two  physicians  of  their  time. — Bubnet.  [Mr.  D^Israeli  thinks  it  possible, 
that  Ralph  Schomberg  (the  second  son  of  Dr.  Meyer  Schomberg),  the  person 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Bumey,  was  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  text.  Ralph  Schom- 
berg was  driven  from  practice  and  out  of  society,  for  some  dishonest  tampering 
with  the  funds  of  an  hospital,  with  which  he  was  ooDnectffd..i.Eo.] 
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AstoD,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Captain  Brodie 
of  the  navy. 

On  Sunday,  March  24,  we  breakfasted  with  Mrs. 
Cobb,  a  widow  lady,  who  lived  in  an  agreeable  se- 
questered place  close  by  the  town,  called  the  Friary, 
it  having  been  formerly  a  religious  houi^e.  She  and 
her  niece.  Miss  Adey,  were  great  admirers  of  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  and  he  behaved  to  them  with  a  kindness 
and  easy  pleasantry,  such  as  we  see  between  old-  and 
intimate  acquaintance.  He  accompanied  Mrs.  Cobb 
to  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  I  went  to  the  cathedral, 
where  I  was  very  much  deligiited  with  the  musick, 
finding  it  tu  lie  peculiarly  solemn,  and  accordant  with 
the  words  of  the  service. 

VVe  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garriek's,  who  was  in  a 
very  lively  humour,  and  verified  Johnson's  saying, 
that  if  he  had  cultivated  gaiety  as  much  as  his  bro- 
ther David,  he  might  have  equally  excelled  in  it. 
He  was  to-day  quite  a  London  narrator,  telling  us  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  with  that  earnestness  and  at- 
tempt at  mimickry  which  we  usually  find  in  the  wits 
of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Johnson  went  with  me  to 
the  cathedral  in  the  aftenioon.  It  was  grand  and 
pleasing  to  contemplate  this  illustrious  ^^Titer,  now 
full  of  fame,  worshipping  in  "  the  solemn  temple"  of 
his  native  city. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Garriek's, 
and  then  found  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Seward's,  canon  residentiary,  who  inhabited  the 
bisbop's  palace,  in  which  Mr.  Walmsley  lived,  and 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  many  happy  hours  in 
Johoson's  early  life.  Mr.  Seward  had,  with  eccle- 
siastical hospitality  and  politeness,  asked  me  in  the 
morning,  merely  as  a  stranger,  to  dine  with  him ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him, 
he  asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the  evening, 
A  A  a 
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and  sup  with  him.  He  was  a  genteel,  well-bred, 
dignified  clergyman,  had  travelled  with  Lord  Charles 
Fitzroy,  uncle  of  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton,  who 
died  when  abroad,  and  he  had  lived  much  in  the 
great  world.  He  was  an  ingenious  and  literary  man, 
had  published  an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  written  verses  in  Dodsley's  collection.  His  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Johnson's  first 
schoolmaster.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  celebrated  daughter.  Miss  Anna 
Seward,  to  whom  I  have  since  been  indebted  for 
many  civilities,  as  well  as  some  obliging  communi* 
cations  concerning  Johnson. 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  observations  which 
he  had  made  upon  the  strata  of  earth  in  volcanos, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  they  were  so  very  dif- 
ferent in  depth  at  difierent  periods,  that  no  calculation 
whatever  could  be  made  as  to  the  time  required  for 
their  formation.  This  fiiUy  refuted  an  antimosaical 
remark  introduced  into  Captain  Brydone's  entertain- 
ing tour  S  I  hope  heedlessly,  from  a  kind  of  vanity 
which  is  too  common  in  those  who  have  not  suf- 
ficiently studied  the  most  important  of  all  subjects. 
Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had  said  before,  independent  of 
this  observation,  "  Shall  all  the  accumulated  evidence 
of  the  history  of  the  world — shall  the  authority  of 
what  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient  writing,  be 
overturned  by  an  uncertain  remark  such  as  this  ?'* 

On  Monday,  March  25,  we  breakfasted  at  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porter's.  Johnson  had  sent  an  express  to  Dr. 
Taylor^s,  acquainting  him  of  our  being  at  Lichfield, 
and  Taylor  had  returned  an  answer  that  his  post- 
chaise  should  come  for  us  this  day.  While  we  sat 
at  breakfast.  Dr.  Johnson  received  a  letter  by  the 

»  [In  Sicily  and  Malta.— Ed.] 
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post,  wliich  seemed  to  agitate  him  very  much.  When 
he  had  read  it,  he  exclaimed,  "  One  of  the  most 
dreadful  things  that  has  happened  in  my  time,"  The 
phrase  my  time,  like  the  word  age,  is  usually  under- 
stood to  refer  to  an  event  of  a  publick  or  general 
nature.  I  imagined  something  like  an  assassination 
of  the  king — like  a  gunpowder  plot  carried  into  exe- 
cution— or  like  another  fire  of  London.  When  asked, 
"  What  is  it,  sir  ?"  he  answertd,  "  Mr.  Thrale  has 
lost  his  only  son  !"  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  great 
aOliction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  which  their  friends 
would  consider  accordingly ;  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  tlie  intelligence  of  it  was  communicated  by 
Johnson,  it  appeared  for  the  moment  to  be  compara- 
tively small.  I,  however,  soon  felt  a  sincere  concern, 
and  was  curious  to  observe  how  Dr.  Johnson  would 
be  affected.  He  said,  "  This  is  a  total  extinction  to 
their  family,  as  much  as  if  they  were  sold  into  cap- 
tivity." Ujjon  my  mentioning  that  Mr.  Thrale  had 
daughters,  who  might  inherit  his  wealth:  "Daugh- 
ters," said  Johnson,  warmly,  "  he  'U  no  more  value 
his  daughters  than — "  I  was  going  to  speak.  "  Sir," 
»id  he,  "don't  you  know  how  you  yourself  think? 
Sir,  be  wishes  to  propagate  his  name."  In  short,  I 
saw  male  succession  strong  in  his  mind,  even  where 
there  was  no  name,  no  family  of  any  long  standing. 
1  said,  it  was  lucky  he  was  not  present  when  this 
misfortune  happened.  Johnson.  "  It  is  lucky  for 
me.  People  in  distress  never  think  you  feel  enough." 
BoswEi.i,.  "  And,  sir,  they  will  have  the  hope  of 
seeing  you,  which  will  be  a  relief  in  the  mean  time; 
and  when  you  get  to  them,  the  pain  will  be  so  far 
abated,  that  they  will  be  capable  of  being  consoled 
by  you,  which,  in  the  first  violence  of  it,  1  believe, 
would  not  be  the  case."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  vio- 
lent (lain  of  mind,  like  violent  pain  of  body,  must  be 
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severely  felt."  Boswell.  **  I  own,  sir,  I  have  not 
80  much  feeling  for  the  distress  of  others  as  some 
people  have,  or  pretend  to  have :  but  I  know  this, 
that  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  relieve  them.*' 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  affectation  to  pretend  to  feel 
the  distress  of  others  as  much  as  they  do  themselves. 
It  is  equally  so,  as  if  one  should  pretend  to  feel  as 
much  pain  while  a  friend's  leg  is  cutting  off,  as  he 
does.  No,  sir ;  you  have  expressed  the  rational  and 
just  nature  of  sympathy.  I  would  have  gone  to  the 
extremity  of  the  earth  to  have  preserved  this  boy.** 

He  was  soon  quite  calm.  The  letter  was  from  Mr. 
Thrale's  clerk,  and  concluded,  "  I  need  not  say  how 
much  they  wish  to  see  you  in  London."  He  said, 
"  We  shall  hasten  back  from  Taylor's.** 

Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  and  some  other  ladies  of  the 
place  talked  a  great  deal  of  him  when  he  was  out  of 
the  room,  not  only  with  veneration  but  affection.  It 
pleased  me  to  find  that  he  was  so  much  beloved  in 
his  native  city. 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  preceding  night, 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gastrel,  a  widow  lady,  had  each 
a  house,  and  garden,  and  pleasure-ground,  prettily 
situated  upon  Stowhill,  a  gentle  eminence,  adjoining 
to  Lichfield.  Johnson  walked  away  to  dinner  there, 
leaving  me  by  myself  without  any  apology ;  I  won- 
dered at  this  want  of  that  facility  of  manners,  from 
which  a  man  has  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  friend  to 
a  house  where  he  is  intimate ;  I  felt  it  very  unplea- 
sant to  be  thus  left  in  solitude  in  a  country  town, 
where  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  began  to  think 
myself  unkindly  deserted ;  but  I  was  soon  relieved, 
and  convinced  that  my  friend,  instead  of  being  de- 
ficient in  delicacy,  had  conducted  the  matter  with 
perfect  propriety,  for  I  received  the  following  note  in 
his  handwriting : 
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"  Mrs,  Oaatrel,  at  the  lower  house  on  Stowhill,  desires  Mr. 
Boswell'B  company  to  dinner  at  two." 

1  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  had  here  another 
proof  how  amiable  his  character  was  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  knew  him  best.     I  was  not  informed,     ^H 
till  afterwards,  that  Mrs.  Gastrel's  husband  was  the     ^H 
clergyman  who,  while  he  lived  at  Stratford-upoa-    ^| 
Avon,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  Shakspeare's  garden,    ^H 
with  gothic  barbarity  cut  down  his  mulberry-tree',    ^| 
and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neigh- 
bours.    His  lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  on  the 
same  authority,  participated  in  the  guilt  of  what  the 
enthusiasts  of  our  immortal  bard  deem  almost  a  spe- 
cies of  sacrilege. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  [the  following] 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  on  the  death  of  her  son  : 

("TO  MRS.  TURALE.  Utten, 

"  Liohfitld,  25lh  March,  177«.      v,  i. 

"Dear  madam,— This  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  r>  307- 
many  days  before  me ;  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so  little  re- 
lieved, nothing  remains  for  a  friend  but  to  come  and  partake  it. 

"  Poor,  dear,  sweet,  little  boy  !  When  1  read  the  leiter  this  day 
to  Sirs.  Aston,  she  sdd, '  Such  a  death  is  the  nent  to  translation.' 
Yet,  however  I  may  convince  myself  of  this,  the  tears  are  in 
my  eyes,  and  yet  I  could  not  love  him  as  you  loved  him,  nor 
redion  upon  him  for  a  future  comfort  as  you  and  his  father 
reckoned  upon  him. 

"  He  is  gone,  and  we  are  going  1  We  could  not  have  en- 
joyed him  long,  and  shall  not  lon/i  be  separated  from  him.  He 
haa  probably  escaped  many  such  pangs  as  you  are  now  feeling. 

"  Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  confidence  we  re- 
Ngn  ourselves  to  Almighty  Goodness,  and  fall  down,  without 
irreverent  murmurs,  before  the  Sovereign  Distributor  of  Good 
and  Evil,  with  hope  that  though  sorrow  endureth  for  a  night, 
yet  joy  may  come  in  the  morning. 

"  I  have  know^n  you,  madam,  too  long  to  think  that  you  want 

•  Sec  m  KCurmle  and  uiiniatcd  riaiEiiicni  of  Kr.  Outicl'j  bsrbariif,  b;  Mr. 
lU^ooe.  in  >  note  dq  ■'  iSome  Accouni  of  ihc  Life  of  Willium  Shskspeue," 
pdud  tabu  •dsunblecditwagf  that  poet's  w«la,'rol.L  p.  118. — Boawxix. 
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Letters,  any  arguments  for  submission  to  the  Supreme  Will ;  nor  can 
Jj^*  P'  my  consolation  have  any  effect,  but  that  of  showing  that  I  wish 
to  comfort  you.  What  can  be  done  you  must  do  for  yourself. 
Remember  first,  that  your  child  is  happy ;  and  then,  that  he  is 
safe,  not  only  from  the  ills  of  this  world,  but  from  those  more 
formidable  dangers  which  extend  their  mischief  to  eternity. 
You  have  brought  into  the  world  a  rational  being ;  have  seen 
him  happy  during  the  little  life  that  has  been  granted  to  him  ; 
and  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  happiness  is  now. 

"  When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  such  tranquillity  as 
nature  will  admit,  force  your  attention,  as  you  can,  upon  your 
accustomed  duties  and  accustomed  entertainments.  Ycu  can  do 
no  more  for  our  dear  boy,  but  you  must  not  therefore  think  less 
on  those  whom  your  attention  may  make  fitter  for  the  place  to 
which  he  is  gone.  I  am,  dearest,  dearest  madam,  your  most 
affectionate  humble  servant,  ''Sam.  Johnson."]] 

I  said  this  loss  would  be  very  distressing  to  Thrale, 
but  she  would  soon  forget  it,  as  she  had  so  many 
things  to  think  of.  Johnson.  "No,  sir,  Thrale 
will  forget  it  first.  She  has  many  things  that  she 
may  think  of.  He  has  many  things  that  he  nrnst 
think  of."  This  was  a  very  just  remark  upon  the 
different  effects  of  those  light  pursuits  which  occupy 
a  vacant  and  easy  mind,  and  those  serious  engage- 
ments which  arrest  attention,  and  keep  us  from 
brooding  over  grief. 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  **  It  was  said  of  Au- 
gustus, that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Rome  that 
he  had  never  been  bom,  or  had  never  died.  So  it 
would  have  been  better  for  this  nation  if  Lord  Bute 
had  never  been  minister,  or  had  never  resigned.** 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town-hall,  which 
was  converted  into  a  temporary  theatre,  and  saw 
"  Theodosius,"  with  "  The  Stratford  Jubilee.**  I  was 
happy  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  pit,  and  receiving  affectionate  homage 
from  all  his  acquaintance.  We  were  quite  gay  and 
jQoerry.     I  afterwards  mentioned  to  him  that  I  con- 
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ilemiied  myself  for  being  so,  when  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  were  in  such  distress.  JoHNSox.  •'  You  are 
WTong,  sir ;  twenty  years  hence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
will  Dot  suffer  much  pain  from  the  death  of  their 
ROn.  Now,  sir.  you  are  to  consider,  that  distance  of 
place,  as  well  as  distance  of  time,  operates  upon  the 
human  feelings.  I  would  not  have  you  be  gay  in  the 
presence  of  the  distressed,  because  it  would  shock 
them  ;  but  you  may  be  gay  at  a  distance.  Pain  for 
the  loss  of  a  friend,  or  of  a  relation  whom  we  love,  is 
occasioned  by  the  want  which  we  feel.  In  time  the 
vacuity  is  filled  with  something  else ;  or  sometimes 
the  vacuity  closes  up  of  itself." 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Pearson',  another  clergyman 
here,  supped  with  us  at  our  inn,  and  after  they  left 
us,  we  sat  up  late  as  we  used  to  do  in  London. 

Here  I  shall  record  some  fragments  of  my  friend's 
conversation  during  this  jaunt, 

"  Marriage,  sir,  is  much  more  necessary  to  a  man 
than  to  a  woman  :  for  he  is  much  less  able  to  supply 
himself  with  domestick  comforts.  You  will  recollect 
my  saying  to  some  ladies  the  other  day,  that  I  had 
often  wondered  why  young  women  should  marry,  as 
they  have  so  much  more  freedom,  and  so  much  more 
attention  paid  to  them  while  unmarried,  than  when 
niairied.  I  indeed  did  not  mention  the  strong  reason 
for  their  marrying — the  incckan'ical  reason."  iJos- 
viv.i.1..  "Why  that  is  a  strong  one.  But  does  not 
imagination  make  it  much  more  important  than  it  is 
in  reality  ?  Is  it  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  delusion 
in  us  as  \vell  as  in  women  ?"     Johnson.  "  Why  yes, 

■  [Thk  WM  iht  Bcnll(ni»n  whoM  lady  inheiilcd  Min  Porur'i  properl)',  and 

ha  comributed  to  munf  ot  ha  mftnuuripri   lo  ihla   ciliiiei).     It  wu  to   htm 

L    tel^N*  potter  tddrcfiwd,  in  the  pn»eDce  nf  Dr.  Johnnin,  Uul  iwo-nlBiil 

■  MbM£  whidi  Dt.  Johnaon  n.-pcaied    lo  Aim.  Pioui.      Mr.  FcatKin  h»ing 

P*^UVI»*>^  T™  ■"  ]"■'  ''1"^  "^-  JohnMm — yaa  canlisdkt  every  wurd  ena 

■    t^_«K!r,  p.  I7-J.— Kll.) 
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sir;  but  it  is  a  delusion  that  is  always  beginning 
again."  Boswell.  "  I  don't  know  but  there  is 
upon  the  whole  more  misery  than  happiness  pro- 
duced by  that  passion/'  Johnson.  "  I  don't  think 
so,  sir." 

"  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  presence.  It 
is  always  indelicate,  and  may  be  offensive." 

"  Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conversation  " 
among  gentlemen.  It  is  assuming  a  superiority,  and 
it  is  particuUrly  wrong  to  question  a  man  concerning 
himself.  There  may  be  parts  of  his  former  life  which 
he  may  not  wish  to  be  made  known  to  other  persons, 
or  even  brought  to  his  own  recollection." 

^^  A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell  tales  of 
himself  to  his  own  disadvantage.  People  may  be 
amused  and  laugh  at  the  time,  but  they  will  be  re- 
membered, and  brought  out  against  him  upon  some 
subsequent  occasion." 

"  Much  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  his  whole  mind 
to  a  particular  object.  By  doing  so,  Norton  ^  has 
made  himself  the  great  lawyer  that  he  is  allowed 
to  be." 

I  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  sectary, 
who  was  a  very  religious  man,  who  not  only  attended 
regularly  on  publick  worship  with  those  of  his  com- 
munion, but  made  a  particular  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  even  wrote  a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  them, 
yet  was  known  to  be  very  licentious  in  indulging 
himself  with  women  ;  maintaining  that  men  are  to  be 
sav.ed  by  faith  alone,  and  that  the  Christian  religion 
had  not  prescribed  any  fixed  rule  for  the  intercourse 

*  [This  very  just  obserradon  explains  why  the  conversation  of  prinon,  and 
of  those  who  ape  princes,  consists  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  questiont*  The 
hadaudM  of  all  nations  used  to  wonder  at  Buonaparte's  active  curiosity  and 
desire  of  knowledge  from  the  multitude  of  his  questions,  while  in  fact  he  wu 
only  ^* playing  at  kino." — Ed. J 

'  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  afterwards  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  in 
17S2  created  Baron  Orantly. — Maloke. 
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between  the  sexes.  Johnson,  "  Sir,  there  is  no 
tnisting  to  that  crazy  piety." 

I  observed  tliat  it  was  strange  how  well  Scotchmen 
were  known  to  one  another  in  their  own  country, 
though  born  in  veiy  distant  counties  ;  for  we  do  not 
find  that  the  gentlemen  of  neiglibouring  counties  in 
England  are  mutually  known  to  each  other.  John- 
son, with  his  usual  acuteness,  at  once  saw  and  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  this :  "  Why,  sir,  yoii  have 
Edinburgh,  where  the  gentlemen  from  all  your  coun- 
ties meet,  and  which  is  not  so  large  but  they  are  all 
known.  There  is  no  such  common  place  of  collection 
in  England,  except  London,  where  from  its  greiit  size* 
and  difTusion,  many  of  those  who  reside  in  contiguous 
counties  of  England  may  long  remain  unknown  to 
each  other." 

On  Tuesday,  March  26,  there  came  for  us  an  equi- 
page projierly  suited  to  a  wealthy  well-beneficed 
clergyman :  Dr.  Taylor's  large  roomy  post-chaise, 
drawn  by  four  stout  plump  horses,  and  driven  by  two 
steady  jolly  postilions,  which  conveyed  us  to  Ash- 
bourne ;  where  I  found  my  friend's  schoolfellow 
living  upon  an  establishment  perfectly  corresponding 
H'ith  his  substantial  creditable  equips^ :  his  house, 
garden,  pleasure-ground,  table,  in  short  every  thing 
good,  and  no  scantiness  appearing.  Every  man 
should  form  Mich  a  plan  of  living  as  he  can  execute 
completely.  Let  him  not  draw  an  outline  wider  than 
he  can  fill  up.  1  have  seen  many  skeletons  of  show 
and  magnificence  M'hich  excite  at  once  ridicule  and 
pity.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  good  estate  of  his  own,  and 
good  preferment  in  the  church,  being  a  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  rector  of  Boswortii.  He  was  a 
diligent  justice  of  the  peace,  and  presided  over  the 
town  of  Ashbourne,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  I 
«ra.<t  told  he  was  very  liberal ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this 
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it  was  mentioned  to  me,  he  had  the  preceding  winter 
distributed  two  hundred  pounds  among  such  of  them 
as  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance.  He  had  conse- 
quently a  considerable  political  intei^st  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  which  he  employed  to  support  the  Devon- 
shire family ;  for  though  the  schoolfellow  and  firiend 
of  Johnson,  he  was  a  whig.  I  could  not  perceive  in 
his  character  much  congeniality  of  any  sort  with  that 
of  Johnson,  who,  however,  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  he  has  a 
very  strong  understanding."  His  size,  and  figure, 
and  countenance,  and  manner,  were  that  of  a  hearty 
English  squire,  with  the  parson  super-induced  :  and 
I  took  particular  notice  of  his  upper-«ervant,  Mr. 
Peters,  a  decent  grave  man,  in  purple  clothes,  and  a 
large  white  wig,  like  the  butler  or  major-domo  of  a 
bishop. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  met  with  great  cor- 
diality ;  and  Johnson  soon  gave  him  the  same  sad 
account  of  their  schoolfellow,  Congreve,  that  he  had 
given  to  Mr.  Hector ;  adding  a  remark  of  such  mo- 
ment to  the  rational  conduct  of  a  man  in  the  decline 
of  life,  that  deserves  to  be  imprinted  upon  every 
mind*:  "  There  is  nothing  against  which  an  old  man 
should  be  so  much  upon  his  guard  as  putting  himself 
to  nurse."  Innumerable  have  been  the  melancholy 
instances  of  men  once  distinguished  for  firmness,  re- 
solution, and  spirit,  who  in  their  latter  days  have  been 
governed  like  children,  by  interested  female  artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician^  who  was 
known  to  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  said,  **  I  fight 
many  battles  for  him,  as  many  people  in  the  country 
dislike  him."  Johnson.  "  But  you  should  consider, 
sir,  that  by  every  one  of  your  victories  he  is  a  loser ; 
for  every  man  of  whom  you  get  the  better  will  be 

>  [Dr.  Butter,  who  afterwards  came  to  practise  in  London,  and  attended 
Johnson  in  his  last  ilUicss—^Eo.] 
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very  angry,  and  reeolve  not  to  employ  him  ;  whereas 
if  people  get  the  better  of  you  in  argument  about 
him,  they'll  think,  'We'll  send  for  Dr.  [IJutter] 
nerertheless.' "  This  was  an  observation  deep  and 
sure  in  human  nature. 

Next  day  we  talked  of  a  book  '  in  which  an  eminent 
judge  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  publick,  as 
having  pronounced  an  unjust  decision  in  a  great 
cause.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  this  publication 
would  not  give  any  uneasiness  to  the  judge.  "  For," 
said  he,  "  either  he  acted  honestly,  or  he  meant  to  do 
injustice.  Jf  beaded  honestly,  his  own  consciousness 
will  protwt  him  ;  if  he  meant  to  do  injustice,  he  will 
be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  attacks  him  so  much 
vexed." 

Nest  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  acquainted  Dr. 
Taylor  of  the  reason  for  bis  returning  speedily  to 
London,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  set  out  after 
dinner.  A  few  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neighbours  were  bis 
guests  that  day. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of  one  who 
bad  attained  to  the  state  of  the  philosophical  wise  man, 
that  is,  to  have  no  want  of  any  thing.  "  Then,  sir," 
said  I,  *'  the  savage  is  a  wise  man."  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  do  not  mean  simply  being  without, — but  not 
having  a  want."  I  maintained,  against  this  pro- 
[lositiou,  that  it  was  better  to  have  fine  clothes,  for 
instances  than  not  to  feel  the  M'ant  of  them.  Jghx- 
SON.  "  No,  sir ;  fine  clothes  are  good  only  as  they 
supply  the  want  of  other  means  of  procuring  respect. 
Was  Charles  the  Twelfth,  think  you,  less  respected 
for  bis  coarse  blue  coat  and  black  stock?  And  you 
find  the  King  of  Prussia  dresses  plain,  because  the 
dignity  of  his  character  is  sufficient."     I  here  brought 

>  [Apdro  Siuan'i  '  Lcticra  us  Lord  Mansfield  on  ilie  Dauglu  CaoKC." — 
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myself  into  a  scrape,  for  I  heedlessly  said,  '^  Would 
not  yoUy  sir,  be  the  better  for  velvet  embroidery  ?'* 
Johnson.  '^  Sir,  you  put  an  end  to  all  argument 
when  you  introduce  your  opponent  himself.  Have 
you  no  better  manners  ?  There  is  your  want  *."  I 
apologised  by  saying,  I  had  mentioned  him  as  an  in- 
stance of  one  who  wanted  as  little  as  any  man  in  the 
world,  and  yet,  perhaps,  might  receive  some  addi- 
tional lustre  from  dress. 

Having  left  Ashbourne  in  the  evening,  we  stopped 
to  change  horses  at  Derby,  and  availed  ourselves  of  a 
moment  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  my  countryman, 
Dr,  Butter,  then  physician  there.  He  was  in  great 
indignation  because  Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a 
Scotch  militia  had  been  lost.  Dr.  Johnson  was  as 
violent  against  it.  "  I  am  glad,''  said  he,  '^  that 
parliament  has  had  the  spirit  to  throw  it  out.  You 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  timidity  of  our 
scoundrels  "  (meaning,  I  suppose,  the  ministry).  It 
may  be  observed,  that  he  used  the  epithet  scoundrd^ 
very  commonly,  not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
generally  understood,  but  as  a  strong  term  of  disap- 
probation^; as  when  he  abruptly  answered  Mrs. 
Thrale,  who  had  asked  him  how  he  did,  **  Ready  to 
become  a  scoundrel,  madam;  with  a  litde  more 
spoiling  you  will,  I  think,  make  me  a  complete 
rascal  ^ ;"  he  meant,  easy  to  become  a  capricious  and 
self-indulgent  valetudinarian^;  a  character  for  which 
I  have  heard  him  express  great  disgust ;  [particularly 
when  it  connected  itself  in  his  mind  with  intellectual 

>  [The  want  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  been  common  to  hoVi. — Ed.] 
*  [''It  is  so  very  difficult,*'  he  said,  on  another  occasion,  to  Afn.  Pioni, 
''for  a  sick  man  not  to  be  a  scoundrel.'*  It  may  be  here  observed,  that 
scoundrel  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  word  of  his.  In  his  Dictionary,  he 
defined  knave^  a  scoundrel ;  loon^  a  scoundrel ;  louU  a  scoundrel ;  paUrofm^  a 
scoundrel;  stieakup,  a  scoundrel;  rtucal,  a  scoundrel;  and  scoundrel  itself  he 
defint'S  a  mean  rascal ;  a  love  petti/  villain. — ^Ed.1 

3  Anccdi'tt'M,  p.  17^. — Bos  WELL. 

4  [See/w*/,  ICth  Sept.  1777 — Kd.] 


Ed. 
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apathy.]  ["  Nothing  more  certainly  offended  Dr.  p 
Johnson  than  the  idea  of  a  man's  mental  faculties  ^ 
decaying  by  time.  '  It  is  not  true;  sir,'  would  he 
say :  '  what  a  man  could  once  do,  he  would  always 
do,  unless,  indeed,  by  dint  of  vicious  indolence,  and 
compliance  with  the  nephews  and  nieces  who  crowd 
round  an  old  fellow,  and  help  tu  tuck  hiin  in,  till 
he,  couteuteil  with  the  exchange  of  fame  for  ease, 
e'en  resolves  to  let  them  set  the  pillows  at  his  back, 
aod  gives  no  farther  proof  of  his  existence  tlian  just 
to  Buck  the  jt'Ily  that  prolongs  it."'] 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  this  jaunt  "  II  Pal- 
meriuQ  d'lufihilterra"  a  romance  praised  by  Cer- 
vantes  ;  but  did  not  like  it  much.  He  said,  he  read 
it  for  the  language,  by  way  of  preparation  for  his 
Italian  expedition.  We  lay  this  night  at  Lough- 
borough. 

On  Thursday,  March  28,  we  pursued  our  journey. 
I  mentioned  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan  complained  of 
the  ingratitude  of  Mr.  Wedderburne  and  General 
Fraser,  who  had  been  much  obliged  to  him  when 
they  were  young  Scotchmen  entering  upon  life  in 
England.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a  man  is  very  apt 
to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  have  risen 
far  above  hirn,  A  man,  when  he  gets  into  a  higher 
sphere,  into  other  habits  of  life,  cannot  keep  up  all 
his  former  connexions.  Then,  sir,  those  who  knew 
him  formerly  u^ion  a  level  with  themselves  may  thiidc 
that  they  ought  still  to  be  treated  as  on  a  level,  which 
c&aaot  be :  and  an  acquaintance  in  a  former  situation 
may  bring  out  things  which  it  would  be  very  dis- 
agreeable to  have  mentioned  before  higher  company, 
though,  perhaps,  every  body  knows  of  them."  He 
placed  tliis  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,  and  showed, 
(hat  a  man  who  has  risen  in  tlie  world  must  not  be 
condemned  too  harshly,  for  being  distant  to  former 


1 
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acquaintance,  even  though  he  may  have  been  much 
obliged  to  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  wished,  that 
a  proper  degree  of  attention  should  be  shown  by 
great  men  to  their  early  friends.  But  if  either  from 
obtuse  insensibility  to  difference  of  situation,  or  pre- 
sumptuous forwardness,  which  will  not  submit  even 
to  an  exteriour  observance  of  it,  the  dignity  of  high 
place  cannot  be  preserved ;  when  they  are  admitted 
into  the  company  of  those  raised  above  the  state  in 
which  they  once  were,  encroachment  must  be  repelled, 
and  the  kinder  feelings  sacrificed.  To  one  of  the 
very  fortunate  persons  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
namely,  Mr.  Wedderbume,  now  Lord  Loughborough, 
I  must  do  the  justice  to  relate,  that  I  have  been  83- 
sured  by  another  early  acquaintance  of  his,  old  Mr. 
Macklin,  who  assisted  in  improving  his  pronunciation, 
that  he  found  him  very  grateful.  Macklin,  I  sup- 
pose, had  not  pressed  upon  his  elevation  with  so  much 
eagerness  as  the  gentleman  who  complained  of  him. 
Dr.  Johnson's  remark  as  to  the  jealousy  entertained 
of  our  friends  who  rise  far  above  us  is  certainly  very 
just.  By  this  was  withered  the  early  friendship  be- 
tween Charles  Townshend  and  Akenside* ;  and  many 
similar  instances  might  be  adduced. 

He  said,  "  it  is  commonly  a  weak  man  who  marries 
for  love."  We  then  talked  of  marrying  women  of 
fortune ;  and  I  mentioned  a  common  remark,  that  a 
man  may  be,  upon  the  whole,  richer  by  marrying  a 
woman  with  a  very  small  portion,  because  a  woman 
of  fortune  will  be  proportionably  expensive ;  whereas 
a  woman  who  brings  none  will  be  very  moderate  in 

>  [This  is  no  appropriate  instance.  Charles  Townshend— the  nephew  of  the 
prime  minister — the  son  of  a  peer,  who  was  secretary  of  state,  and  leader  of 
the  house  of  lords — was  as  much  above  Akenside  in  their  earliest  days,  as  at  any 
subsequent  period ;  nor  was  Akenside  in  rank  inferior  to  Dr.  Brodlesby,  with 
whom  Charles  Townshend  continued  in  intimate  friendship  to  the  end  of  his 
life — Ed.] 
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expenses.  Johnsox.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is 
not  true.  A  woman  of  fortune  being  used  to  the 
handling  of  money,  spends  it  judiciously ;  but  a 
woman  who  gets  the  command  of  money  for  the  first 
time  upon  her  marriage,  has  such  a  gust  in  spending 
it,  that  she  throws  it  away  with  great  profusion." 

He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present  age,  insisting 
that  they  were  more  faithful  to  their  husbands,  and 
more  virtuous  in  every  respect,  thao  in  former  times, 
because  their  understandings  were  better  cultivated. 
It  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  good  sense  and  good 
disposition,  that  he  was  never  quemlous,  never  prone 
to  inveigh  against  the  present  times,  as  is  so  common 
when  superficial  minds  are  on  the  fret.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  willing  to  speak  favourably  of  his  own 
age;  and,  indeed,  maintained  its  superiority  in  every 
respect,  except  in  its  reverence  for  government;  the 
relaxation  of  which  he  imputed,  as  its  grand  cause, 
to  the  shock  which  our  monarchy  received  at  the 
revolution,  though  necessary;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
timid  concessions  made  to  faction  by  successive  ad- 
ministrations in  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty.  I 
am  happy  to  think,  that  he  lived  to  see  the  crown  at 
last  recover  its  just  influence. 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newspaper  that  Dr. 
James  was  dead'.  I  thought  that  the  death  of  an 
old  schoolfellow,  and  one  with  whom  he  had  lived  a 
good  deal  in  London,  would  have  affected  my  fellow- 
traveller  much  1  but  be  only  said,  "  Ah  !  poor  Jamy !" 
Afterwards,  however,  when  we  were  in  the  chaise, 
he  said,  with  more  tenderness,  "  Since  I  set  out  on 
this  jaunt,  I  have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young 
one; — Dr.  James,  and  poor  Harry"  (meaning  Mr. 
Thrale's  son). 


■  [Dr.  J»me»dicd  23d  flr»rch,  I77e.-Ei).j 
VOL.  III.  B  B 
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Having  lain  at  St.  Alban's  on  Thursday,  March 
28»  we  breakfasted  the  next  morning  at  Bamet.  I 
expressed  to  him  a  weakness  of  mind  which  I  could 
not  help ;  an  uneasy  apprehension  that  my  wife  and 
children,  who  were  at  a  great  distance  from  me, 
might,  perhaps,  be  ill.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  consider 
how  foolish  you  would  think  it  in  them  to  be  appre- 
hensive that  you  are  ill."  This  sudden  turn  relieved 
me  for  the  moment ;  but  I  afterwards  perceived  it  to 
be  an  ingenious  fallacy  ^  •  I  might,  to  be  sure,  be 
satisfied  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
about  me,  because  I  knew  that  I  myself  was  well : 
but  we  might  have  a  mutual  anxiety,  without  the 
charge  of  folly ;  because  each  was,  in  some  degree, 
uncertain  as  to  the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to  London, 
that  metropolis  which  we  both  loved  so  much,  for  the 
high  and  varied  intellectual  pleasure  which  it  fur- 
nishes. I  experienced  immediate  happiness  while 
whirled  along  with  such  a  companion,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Sir,  you  observed  one  day  at  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's, that  a  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present, 
but  when  he  is  drunk.  Will  you  not  add-— or  when 
driving  rapidly  in  a  post-chaise  ?"  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir,  you  are  driving  rapidly  from  something,  or  to 
something.*' 
E»-  [Yet  it  was  but  a  week  before  (21st  March)  that 

he  had  said  that  'Mife  had  few  things  better. than 
driving  rapidly  in  a  post-chaise  ^"  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  justice  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  observation,] 


*  Surely  it  is  no  fallacy,  but  a  sound  and  rational  argument.  He  who  is  per- 
fectly weU,  and  apprehensive  concerning  the  state  of  another  at  a  distance  from 
him,  knowt  to  a  certainty  that  the  fears  of  that  person  concerning  h%$  health  are 
imaginary  and  delusive ;  and  hence  has  a  rati<mal  ground  for  supposing  that 
his  own  apprehensions,  concerning  his  absent  wife  or  friend,  are  equid^  uo- 
founded. — Ma  lone. 

'  [See  tlio  potty  19th  September,  1777 Ed.] 
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["That  it  was  unlucky  for  those  who  dehghted  to  echo  Pioxri, 
Jofangon'8  sentiments,  that  he  would  not  endure  from 
them  to-day  what  he  had  yesterday,   hy  his  own 
manner  of  treating  the  subject,  made  them  fond  of 
repeating '."] 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  "Some  men,  and 
very   thinking   men    too,    have    not    those   vexing     ^_ 
thoughts".     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  the  same  nil  the    ^H 
year  round.     Beauclerk,  except  when  ill  and  in  pain,    ^H 
is  the  Siime.     But  I  believe  most  men  have  them  ia    ^H 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  capable  of  having  thera.     ^H 
If  I  were  in  the  coimtry,  and  were  distressed  by  that     ^| 
malady,  I  would  force  myself  to  take  a  book ;  and 
every  time  I  did  it  I  should  find  it  the  easier.     Me- 
lancholy, indeed,  should  be  diverted  by  every  means     ^_ 
but  drinking."  ^H 

We  stopped  at  Messieurs  Dillys,  booksellers  in  ^H 
the  Poultry;  from  whence  he  hurried  away,  in  a 
hackney  coacli,  to  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  Borough.  I 
called  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  having  promised 
to  acquaint  Mrs.  Williams  of  his  safe  return  ;  when, 
to  loy  surprise,  I  fouud  him  sitting  with  her  at  tea, 
aod,  as  I  thought,  not  in  a  very  good  humour ;  for, 
it  seems,  when  he  had  got  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  lie  found 
the  coach  was  at  the  door  waiting  to  carry  Mrs.  and 

■  [See  port,  lat  April,  17S1,  >  ilmtlar  intiance.  Malawi  ■uribum  to 
Ihc  oelebnUd  Duke  At  Monuuuo'  (ihe  Mita»thropt  of  Moliere)  a  like  dii- 
po(iii«i,  u>d  giv«B  an  sniuding  iiuluice — AfeuBgiana,  voL  iii.  p.  !t1 Ed.] 

•  The  phrue  •'■  *«>iig  thouKhu,"  I*.  I  ihiok,  veiy  eipRHJvc.     Il  hu  been 

&miliar  to  me  boat  niy  childliood  ;  for  il   ia  lo  Go  round  in  the  "  PnlDM  ia       

UeUe,"  turd  in  ihe  diurchn  (I  believe  I  should  nay  kirki)  of  Scotland,  PuL 


"Whyi 


t  ihou  then  cut  down,  my  aoul  ? 
Vlfhac  abould  diiicoucage  (h«  ? 


Seow  aDowaoce  m 


10  doubt  be  made  for  early  pnpoK 


if  life,  after  looking  at 


latiilicd  thai  the  venion  used  in  Scolland  ii.  upon  the  wholF,  [he  bellt 


la  transftuion  ia  oilmim 


its 
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Miss  Thrale,  and  Signor  Baretti,  their  Italian  master, 
to  Bath.  This  was  not  showing  the  attention  *  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  the  "  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend ;"  the  TnUac  who  had  hastened  from  the 
country  to  console  a  distressed  mother,  who  he  un- 
derstood was  very  anxious  for  his  return.  They  had, 
I  found,  without  ceremony,  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney. I  was  glad  to  understand  from  him  that  it  was 
still  resolved  that  his  tour  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Thrale  should  take  place,  of  which  he  had  en- 
tertained some  doubt,  on  account  of  the  loss  which 
they  had  suffered ;  and  his  doubts  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  well  founded.  He  observed,  indeed  very  justly, 
that  '*  their  loss  was  an  additional  reason  for  their 
going  abroad ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  fixed  that  he 
should  have  been  one  of  the  party,  he  would  force 
them  out ;  but  he  would  not  advise  them  unless  his 
advice  was  asked,  lest  they  might  suspect  that  he  re- 
commended what  he  wished  on  his  own  account.'*  I 
was  not  pleased  that  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Thrale's 
family,  though  it  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  his 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  was  not  without  some  degree 
of  restraint :  not,  as  has  been  grossly  suggested,  that 
it  was  required  of  him  as  a  task  to  talk  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  them  and  their  company ;  but  that  he 
was  not  quite  at  his  ease ;  which,  however,  might 
partly  be  owing  to  his  own  honest  pride  —  that  dig- 
nity of  mind  which  is  always  jealous  of  appearing  too 
compliant. 

On  Sunday,  March  31, 1  called  on  him  and  showed 
him   as   a   curiosity   which    I   had   discovered,    his 


*  [How  so  ?  The  journey  roust  have  been  settled  for  some  davR,  and,  under 
the  melancholy  circumstances  in  which  it  was  arranged,  it  would  surdy  have 
been  strange  if  Dr.  Johnson^s  sudden  appearance  had  interrupted  it.  Baietti, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  more  appearance  of  justice,  complained  that  Johnson 
had  not  offered  to  accompany  **  the  distressed  mother,**  inrtead  of  himself,  who 
went,  he  tells  us,  because  no  one  else  would  go.— En.] 
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'*  Translation  of  Lobo's  Account  of  Abyssinia,"  which 
Sir  John  Pringle  had  lent  me,  it  being  then  little 
known  as  one  of  his  works.  He  said,  "  Take  no 
notice  of  it,"  or  "Don't  talk  of  it."  He  seemed  to 
think  it  beneath  him.  though  done  at  six-and-tweniy. 
I  said  to  him,  "  Your  style,  sir,  is  much  improved 
since  you  translated  this."  He  answered,  with  a  sort 
of  triumphant  smile,  "Sir,  I  hope  it  is." 

On  Wednesday,  April  3,  in  the  morning,  I  found 
him  very  busy  putting  Ins  books  in  order,  and,  as 
they  were  generally  very  old  ones,  clouds  of  dust 
were  flying  around  him.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  large 
glmes,  such  as  hetigers  use.  His  present  appearance 
put  ine  in  mind  of  my  undo  Dr.  Boswell's  descrip- 
tion of  him,  "A  robust  genius,  bom  to  grapple  with 
whole  libraiies." 

I  gave  him  au  account  of  a  conversation  which  had 
passed  between  me  and  Captain  Cook,  the  day  before, 
at  dinner  at  8ir  John  Pringle's;  and  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  conscientious  accuracy  of  that  ce- 
lebrated circumnavigator,  who  set  me  right  as  to  many 
of  the  exaggerated  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth  of  his  Voyages.  I  told  him  that  while  I  was 
with  the  captain  I  catched  the  enthusiasm  of  curiosity 
and  adventure,  and  felt  a  strong  inclinatiou  to  go 
with  him  on  his  next  voyage.  Johnson.  "Why, 
Bir,  a  irian  dues  feel  so,  till  he  considers  how  very  little 
be  can  learn  from  such  voyages."  Boswell.  "But 
(me  is  carried  away  with  the  general,  grand,  and  in- 
distinct notion  of  a  voyage  hound  the  would." 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  but  a  man  is  to  guard  himself 
against  taking  a  thing  in  general."  I  said  I  wai 
certain  that  a  great  part  of  what  we  are  told  by  the 
travellers  to  the  South  Sea  nmst  be  conjecture,  because 
they  had  not  enough  of  the  language  of  those  countries  I 
to  understand  so  much  as  they  have  related.     Objecto  4 
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falling  under  the  observation  of  the  senses  might  be 
clearly  known ;  but  every  thing  intellectual,  every 
thing  abstract — politicks,  morals,  and  religion^  must 
be  darkly  guessed.  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  upon  another  occasion,  when  a  friend 
mentioned  to  him  several  extraordinary  facts,  as  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  circumnavigators,  slily  ob* 
served,  "  Sir,  I  never  before  knew  how  much  I  was 
respected  by  these  gentlemen ;  they  told  me  none  of 
these  things.** 

He  had  been  in  company  with  Omai,  a  native  of 
one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  after  he  had  been  some 
time  in  this  country.  He  was  struck  with  the  ele* 
gance  of  his  behaviour,  and  accounted  for  it  thus : 
*'  Sir,  he  had  passed  his  time,  while  in  England,  only 
in  the  best  company ;  so  that  all  that  he  had  acquired 
of  our  manners  was  genteel.  As  a  proof  of  this,  sir. 
Lord  M uigrave  and  he  dined  one  day  at  Streatham ; 
they  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  light  fronting  me, 
so  that  I  could  not  see  distinctly ;  and  there  was  so 
little  of  the  savage  in  Omai^  that  I  was  afraid  to  speak 
to  either,  lest  I  should  mistake  one  for  the  other  \'* 

We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre  tavern,  after 
the  rising  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  a  branch  of 
the  litigation  concerning  the  Douglas  estate,  in  which 
I  was  one  of  the  counsel,  was  to  come  on.  I  brought 
with  me  Mr.  Murray,  solicitor-general  of  Scotland, 
now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Henderland.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Soli- 
citor's relation,  Lord  Charles  Hay^,  with  whom  I  knew 

*  [This  might  perhaps  have  been  more  justly  attributed  to  the  defect  of  his 
sight  (see  antr,  p.  286,  n)  than  to  any  resemblance  between  Omai  and  Lord 
Mulgrave.  —  Ed.] 

•  [Thbrd  son  of  the  third  Marquis  of  Tweedale.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  ;  whete  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  officer  who  invited  the  French  guards  to  fiie.  He  was  after- 
wards third  in  command  under  Lord  Loudon  and  General  Hopson,  in  an  ezps* 
dition  against  Canada ;  but  expressing  himself  with  some  violence  against  the 
tardiness  of  his  superiors,  he  was,  on  the  31st  July,  1757,  put  under  anest  and 
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Dr.  Johnson  had  been  acquainted.  Johnson.  "I 
HTote  something  for  Lord  Charles  ',  and  I  thought 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court-martial.  I 
suffered  a  great  loss  when  he  died  ;  he  was  a  mighty 
pleasing  man  in  conversation,  and  a  reading  man. 
The  character  of  a  soldier  is  high.  They  who  stand 
forth  the  foremost  in  danger,  for  the  community, 
have  the  respect  of  mankind.  An  officer  is  much 
more  respected  than  any  other  man  who  has  little 
money.  In  a  commercial  country,  money  will  always 
purchase  respect.  But  you  find,  an  officer,  who  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  money,  is  every  where  well 
ivceived  and  treated  with  attention.  The  character 
of  n  soldier  always  stands  him  in  stead."  Boswei.l. 
"Yet,  sir,  I  think  that  common  soldiers  are  worse 
thought  of  than  other  men  in  the  same  rank  of 
hfe;  such  as  kbourers."  Johnson.  "  NVhy,  sir,  a 
common  soldier  is  usually  a  very  gross  man,  and 
any  quality  which  procures  respect  may  be  over- 
whelmed by  grossness.  A  man  of  learning  may 
be  so  vicious  or  .so  ridiculous  that  you  cannot  re- 
spect him.  A  common  soldier,  too,  generally  eats 
more  than  he  can  pay  for.  But  when  a  common 
soldier  is  civil  in  his  quarters.  Lis  red  coat  procures 
him  a  degree  of  respect."  The  peculiar  respect  paid 
to  the  military  character  in  France  was  mentioned. 
BoswiiLI..  "  I  should  think  that  where  military  men 
are  so  numerous,  they  would  be  less  valuable  as  not 
being  rare."  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  wherever  a  par- 
ticular character  or  profession  is  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  i>eople,  those  who  are  of  it  will  be  valued 
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above  other  men.     We  value  an  Englishman  high 
in  this  country,  and  yet  Englishmen  are  not  rare  in 

it." 

Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ancient  philosophers  for 
the  candour  and  good  humour  with  which  those  of 
diflFerent  sects  disputed  with  each  other.  Johnson. 
<*  Sir,  they  disputed  with  good  humour,  because  they 
were  not  in  earnest  as  to  religion.  Had  the  ancients 
been  serious  in  their  belief,  we  should  not  have  had 
their  gods  exhibited  in  the  manner  we  find  them  re- 
presented in  the  poets.  The  people  would  not  have 
suffered  it.  They  disputed  with  good  humour  upon 
their  fanciful  theories,  because  they  were  not  inter- 
ested in  the  truth  of  them :  when  a  man  has  nothing 
to  lose,  he  may  be  in  good  humour  with  his  opponent. 
Accordingly  you  see,  in  Lucian,  the  Epicurean,  who 
argues  only  negatively,  keeps  his  temper ;  the  Stoick, 
who  has  something  positive  to  preserve,  grows  angry*. 
Being  angry  with  one  who  controverts  an  opinion 
which  you  value,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
uneasiness  which  you  feel.  Every  man  who  attacks 
my  belief,  diminishes  in  some  degree  my  confidence 
in  it,  and  therefore  makes  me  uneasy;  and  I  am 
angry  with  him  who  makes  me  uneasy.  Those  only 
who  believed  in  revelation  have  been  angry  at  having 
their  faith  called  in  question ;  because  they  only  had 
something  upon  which  they  could  rest  as  matter  of 
fact.**  Murray.  "It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
not  angry  at  a  man  for  controverting  an  opinion 
which  we  believe  and  value;  we  rather  pity  him.** 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  to  be  sure,  when  you  wish  a 
man  to  have  that  belief  which  you  think  is  of  infinite 

I  He  alluded  probably  to  the  pleadings  for  and  against  Pleasure  in  Lacun*9 
Dicatteria,  where  the  Stoic,  being  defeated  by  Epicurus  in  the  court  below, 
appeals  to  Jupiter,  but  there  seems  no  loss  of  temper.  See  Luckm.  ed.  16I& 
p.  706 Eix] 
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advantage,  you  wish  well  to  him  ;  hut  your  primary 
consideration  is  your  own  quiet.  If  a  madman  were 
to  come  into  this  room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no 
doubt  we  should  pity  the  state  of  his  mind  ;  but  our 
primary  consideration  would  be  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves. We  should  knock  him  down  first,  and  pity 
him  afterwards.  No,  sir,  every  man  will  dispute  with 
great  good  humour  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  is 
not  interested,  I  will  dispute  very  calmly  upon  the 
probability  of  another  man's  son  being  hanged  ;  but 
if  a  man  zealously  enforces  the  probability  that  my 
own  sou  will  be  banged,  I  shall  certainly  not  be  in  a 
very  good  humour  with  hiin."  I  added  this  illus- 
tration, "If  a  man  endeavours  to  convince  me  that 
my  wife,  whom  I  love  very  much,  and  in  whom  I 
place  great  confidence,  is  a  disagreeable  woman,  and 
is  even  unfaithful  to  me,  I  shall  be  very  angry, 
for  he  is  putting  me  in  fear  of  being  unhappy." 
MuRitAV.  "  But,  sir,  truth  will  always  bear  an  ex- 
amiimtion."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  but  it  is  painful 
to  be  forced  to  defend  it.  Consider,  sir,  how  should 
you  like,  though  conscious  of  your  innocence,  to  be 
tried  before  a  jury  for  a  capital  crime,  once  a  week." 

We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools ;  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  which  Johnson  dis- 
played in  a  luminous  manner ;  but  his  arguments 
preponderated  so  much  in  favour  of  the  benefit  which 
a  boy  of  good  parts  might  receive  at  one  of  them ', 
that  I  have  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Murray  was  very 


■  [A  pecoltur  mdvuntagp  of  an  i 
one  of  ha  pulUnieaLftr]i  gpoElii. 
ujltacirilji  uid  cxunple  on  8udl  ■ 
■seun  KB  UDUi)cmi)jtiil  tucceuioi 
■be  pirfonnuice  of  united  piriii 


iliiCBCion  in  our  public  ichnoln  wu  itilcd  in 
,  Ly  ihc  laic  Mr.  Canning — himaelf  ■  gteM 
subjcc).  *'  i'onignen  often  ksk,  '  By  what 
dF  nien,  qualified  more  oi  Inu  imineDtlj  for 
:nlary  and  ofli<;iU  dulici,  ii  HCured  ?'     Fim^ 


£»a  and  Uiford),  that  v 
ies.  From  the»e  initiluliona  la  dcri»«J 
(in  lit  Uogiujic  af  the  prafet  of  our  collegiale  churdiei)  *  a  iut  tupvly  a/ men 
ftUd  10  Ktve  thiir  country  boUi  ■»  fAufC/i  amd  il»U.'  It  U  in  her  pubDc 
■chooli  and  univ^nitio  ihal  the  ytrath  of  Enalniiil  arc  by  a  direipline  whitJi 
ihallow  judgmenli  have  MmeUniea  utempUd  to  undervaloe,  piepand  fbr  tbe 
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much  influenced  by  what  he  had  heard  to-day  in  his 
determination  to  send  his  own  son  to  Westminster 
school.  I  have  acted  in  the  same  manner  with  regard 
to  my  own  two  sons;  having  placed  the  eldest  at 
Eton,  and  the  second  at  Westminster.  I  cannot  say 
which  is  best.  But  in  justice  to  both  those  noble 
seminaries,  I  with  high  satisfaction  declare,  that  my 
boys  have  derived  from  them  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  no  evil :  and  I  trust  they  will,  like  Horace,  be 
grateful  to  their  father  for  giving  them  so  valuable 
an  education. 

I  introduced  the  topick,  which  is  often  ignorantly 
urged,  that  the  universities  of  England  are  too  rich^; 
so  that  learning  does  not  flourish  in  them  as  it  would 
do,  if  those  who  teach  had  smaller  salaries,  and  de- 
pended on  their  assiduity  for  a  great  part  of  their 
income.  Johnson.  "Sir,  the  very  reverse  of  this 
is  the  truth ;  the  English  universities  are  not  rich 
enough.  Our  fellowships  are  only  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  man  during  his  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  world, 
and  accordingly  in  general  they  are  held  no  longer 
than  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  getting  away.  Now 
and  then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  fellow  who  grows  old 
in  his  college ;  but  this  is  against  his  will,  unless  he 
be  a  man  very  indolent  indeed.  A  hundred  a  year 
is  reckoned  a  good  fellowship,  and  that  is  no  more 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  a  man  decently  as  a  scholar. 
We  do  not  allow  our  fellows  to  marry,  because  we 

duties  of  public  life.  There  are  rare  and  splendid  exceptions,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
in  my  conscience  I  believe,  that  England  would  not  be  what  the  is  without  her 
system  of  public  education,  and  that  no  other  country  can  become  what  £ng* 
land  is  wiUiout  the  advantages  of  such  a  system."  Such  was  also  Air.  Gibbon's 
opinion.  ^^  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  join  in  the  public  opinion,  that  our  public 
schools,  which  have  produced  so  many  eminent  criaracters,  are  the  best  adapied 
to  the  genius  and  constitution  of  the  English  people.*' — Memoirs.  MU.  Works, 
voL  L  p.  37*— Ed.] 

*  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  for  some  time  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Ola^w,  has  uttered,  in  his  ^<  Wealth  of  Nations,"  some  reflectioDs  upon  this 
subject  which  are  certainly  not  well  founded,  and  seem  to  be  invidiotts.— 

BOSWELL. 
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consider  ai-ademical  institutions  as  preparatory  to  a 
settleinent  in  the  world.  It  is  only  by  being  ein- 
pioyed  as  a  tutor,  that  a  fellow  can  obtain  any  thing 
more  than  a  livelihood.  To  be  sure,  a  man  who  has 
enough  without  teaching  will  probably  not  teach ; 
for  we  would  all  be  idle  if  we  could.  In  the  same 
inanoer,  a  man  who  is  to  get  nothing  by  teaching 
will  not  exert  himself.  Gresham  college  was  intended 
as  a  place  of  instruction  for  London ;  able  professors 
were  to  read  lectures  gratis  ;  they  coutrived  to  have 
no  scholars;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from  each  scholar,  they 
would  have  been  emulous  to  have  had  many  scholars. 
Every  body  will  agree  that  it  should  be  the  interest 
of  those  who  teach  to  have  scholars;  and  this  is  the 
case  in  our  universities.  That  they  are  too  rich  is 
certainly  not  true ;  for  they  have  nothing  good  enough 
to  keep  a  man  of  eminent  learning  with  them  for  his 
life.  In  the  foreign  universities  a  professorship  is  a 
high  thing.  It  is  as  much  almost  as  a  man  can  make 
by  his  learning :  and  therefore  we  find  the  most 
learned  men  abroad  are  in  the  universities.  It  is  not 
so  with  us.  Our  universities  are  impoverished  of 
learning,  by  the  penury  of  their  provisions.  I  wish 
there  were  many  places  of  a  thousand  a  year  atO."tford, 
to  keep  first-rate  men  of  learning  from  quitting  the 
university."  Undoubtedly  if  this  were  the  case,  lite- 
rature would  have  a  still  greater  dignity  and  splen- 
dour at  Oxford,  and  there  would  be  grander  living 
sources  of  instruction. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Maclaurin's  uneasiness  on  account 
of  a  degree  of  ridicule  carelessly  thrown  on  his  de- 
ceased father,  in  Goldsmith's  "  History  of  Animated 
Nature,"  in  which  that  celebrated  mathematician  is 
represented  as  being  subject  to  fits  of  yavming  so  vio- 
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lent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  proceeding  in  his 
lecture;  a  story  altogether  unfounded,  but  for  the 
publication  of  which  the  law  would  give  no  repara- 
tion \  This  led  us  to  agitate  the  question,  whether 
legal  redress  could  be  obtained,  even  when  a  man's 
deceased  relation  was  calumniated  in  a  publication. 
Mr.  Murray  maintained  there  should  be  reparation, 
unless  the  authour  could  justify  himself  by  proving 
the  fact.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  of  so  much  more 
consequence  that  truth  should  be  told,  than  that  in- 
dividuals should  not  be  made  uneasy,  that  it  is  much 
better  that  the  law  does  not  restrain  writing  freely 
concerning  the  characters  of  the  dead.  Damages 
will  be  given  to  a  man  who  is  calumniated  in  his 
lifetime,  because  he  may  be  hurt  in  his  worldly  in- 
terest, or  at  least  hurt  in  his  mind  :  but  the  law  does 
not  regard  that  uneasiness  which  a  man  feels  on 
having  his  ancestor  calumniated.  That  is  too  nice. 
Let  him  deny  what  is  said,  and  let  the  matter  have 
a  fair  chance  by  discussion.  But  if  a  man  could  say 
nothing  against  a  character  but  what  he  caYi  prove, 
history  could  not  be  written;  for  a  great  deal  is 
known  of  men  of  which  proof  cannot  be  brought.  A 
minister  may  be  notoriously  known  to  take  bribes, 
and  yet  you  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it."  Mr.  Mur- 
ray suggested  that  the  authour  should  be  obliged  to 
show  some  sort  of  evidence,  though  he  would  not  re- 
quire a  strict  legal  proof:  but  Johnson  firmly  and 
resolutely  opposed  any  restraint  whatever,  as  adverse 
to  a  free  investigation  of  the  characters  of  mankind  \ 

*  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  dead  before  Mr.  Madaurin  diacoyered  the  lodicrous 
errour.  But  Mr.  Nounte,  the  bookseUcr,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  work, 
upon  being  applied  to  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  agreed  very  bandaomely  to  have  the 
\aS  on  which  it  was  contained  cancelled,  and  reprinted  without  it,  at  his  own 
expense Boswell. 

*  What  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  said  is  undoubtedly  good  sense ;  yet  I  am 
afraid  that  law,  though  defined  by  Lord  Coke  ^^  the  pofcction  of  reasoo,**  Is  not 
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On  Thursday,  4th  April,  having  called  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  said,  it  was  a  pity  that  truth  was  not  so 
firm  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attacks,  so  that  it  might 
be  shot  at  as  much  as  people  chose  to  attempt,  and 
yet  remain  unhurt.  Johnson,  "Then,  sir,  it  would 
not  be  shot  at.  Nobody  attempts  to  dispute  that  two 
and  two  make  four:  but  with  contests  concerning 
moral  truth,  human  passions  are  geuerally  mixed, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  ever  liable  to  assault  and 
misrepresentation." 


altogether  v 


for  it  it  held  in  (he  book*,  ih»l  la  Hitsck  on  the  rcputn. 

I)  m*f  be  punidieJ  hb  a  libel  bcfauie  teading  to  B  breach 
of  the  peace.  There  is,  howeier,  I  believe,  no  modera  deiided  esse  to  that 
(ffict  In  the  King'*  Bencb,  THiiiljr  lenn,  I7IK),  the  ciuention  aceuircd  on  oc- 
mlwi  of  ta  indicimenl,  tht  Kiig  v.  TnjAara,  «ho,  a.i  ■  praptlrlor  of  a  nevi- 
papa  mtitled  "  The  U'orU,"  wu  found  guittf  of  a  libel  against  Eul  Cowper, 
ill  1 1  an  il ,  becaUK  certain  injurious  clmrges  Bgainit  hi>  lordship  were  published 
in  thi|(  M^-  An  tamt  of  judgment  having  been  movnl  for,  the  CMe  WM 
afterwan  Kiteninly  argued.  Illy  friend  Mr.  Const,  whoai  I  delight  in  having 
•a  of^Mirluiiitj  to  pnuse,  not  onlv  for  hn  abilities  but  his  luannen — a  genlle- 
min  irfiose  ancient  Geraian  blood  hns  l.een  mellowed  in  KngUnd,  and  who  nutj 
be  tinlj  said  to  unite  the  barim  and  ihe  btiiTulcr,  was  one  of  the  couniwl  for 
Ht  Topham.  He  displayed  mupti  learning  and  ingenuiij  upon  (he  general 
qaatlan;  which,  however,  wa.'^  not  decided,  as  the  court  granted  an  arreiit 
diieflr  an  the  mfomialiij  of  the  indictment.  No  man  has  it  hiyher  rcTercnee 
lot  the  taw  of  England  than  I  have ;  but  with  all  deference  I  cannot  help  think. 
in^  thai  proaccution  b;  Indictment,  if  a  defendant  is  never  to  be  allowed  to 
joMify,  muit  often  be  very  opprsssivc,  iinleti  juries,  whom  1  aoi  mrre  and  more 
WPfinped  bi  holding  to  be  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  rcHilutelj  interpose. 
Of  lau  an  act  of  parliament  haa  passed  declaratory  of  their  full  right  to  one  as 
»dl  as  the  othtr,  in  matter  of  libel;  and  the  hill  having  been  brouglil  in  by  a 
popnlar  gentleman,  many  of  bis  party  have  in  most  eniravagani  terms  dc- 
dMOMd  on  ihc  wonderful  acquisition  to  the  litierty  of  the  preas.  For  my  own 
j/Wt  I  e»«r  was  clearly  of  opinion  (hot  ihu  right  was  iDherent  in  the  very  ron- 
Kiltttian  ofajiiry,  and  indeed  in  sense  and  reason  ineepsrablu  from  ifacir  iin- 
ponut  fanctian.  To  estsblinh  it,  therefore,  by  slaiuie.  ii^  I  think,  narjowing 
it*  ftmnAatJon,  which  it  the  brond  and  Aeep  basis  of  common  law.  Would  it 
BM  tMhel  weaken  the  right  of  piimogtnliure,  or  any  other  old  and  univenally 
MfcaowlnlgMl  right,  should  the  Iwislature  pus  an  act  in  favour  of  i(  ?  In  mr 
"Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  against  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Lonk 
iif  fiiMJnn."  published  in  ViSA,  there  is  the  following  passage,  which,  as  a  con. 
cbe,  atid  I  hope  a  fait  and  rational  slate  of  die  mailer,  I  presume  to  quote : 
"Tlw  jorica  of  England  are  judges  of  lav  as  well  as  offset  in  hkiii^  rinil  and 
to  aB  criminal  trials.  That  my  principles  of  rciUtaicc  may  not  be  mis^mre. 
bended,  any  more  than  my  ptinciplea  of  inAniliiiuii,  I  prolat  that  I  should  bs 
tbe  Inl  man  in  the  world  to  encourage  juries  lo  contradict  ra^ly,  wantonly,  cc 
neiTonly,  the  opinion  oTihe  judges.  On  the  cotitraiy,  1  would  have  them 
liattn  rcapectfully  to  ihe  advice  ttiey  receive  from  the  bench,  by  which  they  mtj 
lAen  be  well  directed  in  forming  thcit  <nrn  opiaiim ;  which,  '  and  not  another's,' 
it  tbe  opinion  they  ate  to  return  u;hii>  the\r  oalhi.  But  where,  afler  due  atlen- 
tkn  to  all  that  the  judge  haa  said,  they  are  decidedly  of  a  difierenl  opinion  from 
Um,  they  hare  not  only  a  povrr  and  a  tight,  but  ihey  are  bound  in  cottieieHCi 
Wbiiag  in  a  verdict  aecordingly ." — Bosvbll. 
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On  Friday,  5th  April,  being  Good  Friday,  after 
having  attended  the  morning  service  at  St.  Clement's 
church,  I  walked  home  with  Johnson.  We  talked  of 
the  Roman  Catholick  religion.  Johnson.  "  In  the 
barbarous  ages,  sir,  priests  and  people  were  equally 
deceived  ;  but  afterwards  there  were  gross  corruptions 
introduced  by  the  clergy,  sudb  as  indulgences  to 
priests  to  have  concubines,  and  the  worship  of  images, 
not,  indeed,  inculcated,  but  knowingly  permitted.** 
He  strongly  censured  the  licensed  stews  at  Rome. 
BoswELL.  "  So  then,  sir,  you  would  allow  of  no 
irregular  intercourse  whatever  between  the  sexes?** 
Johnson.  "  To  be  sure  I  would  not,  sir.  I  would 
punish  it  much  more  than  it  is  done,  and  so  restrain 
it.  In  all  countries  there  has  been  fornication,  as  in 
all  countries  there  has  been  theft;  but  there jn«y  be 
more  or  less  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other,  in 
proportion  to  the  force  of  law.  All  men  will  na- 
turally commit  fornication,  as  all  men  will  naturally 
steal.  And,  sir,  it  is  very  absurd  to  argue,  as  has 
been  often  done,  that  prostitutes  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  violent  eflFects  of  appetite  from  violating 
the  decent  order  of  life;  nay,  should  be  permitted 
in  order  to  preserve  the  chastity  of  our  wives  and 
daughters.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  severe  laws,  steadily 
enforced,  would  be  sufficient  against  those  evils,  and 
would  promote  marriage." 

I  stated  to  him  this  case : — *^  Suppose  a  man  has 
a  daughter,  who  he  knows  has  been  seduced,  but  her 
misfortune  is  concealed  from  the  world,  should  he 
keep  her  in  his  house  ?  Would  he  not,  by  doing  so, 
be  accessary  to  imposition  ?  And,  perhaps,  a  worthy, 
unsuspecting  man  might  come  and  marry  this  woman, 
unless  the  father  inform  him  of  the  truth."  John- 
son. ^^Sir,  he  is  accessary  to  no  imposition.  His 
daughter  is  in  his  house ;  and  if  a  man  courts  her, 
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be  takes  his  chance.  If  a  friend,  or,  indeed,  if  any 
man,  asks  his  opinion  whether  he  should  marry  her, 
he  ought  to  advise  him  against  it,  without  telling 
why,  because  his  real  opinion  is  then  required.  Or, 
if  he  has  other  daughters  who  know  of  her  frailty, 
he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in  his  house.  Vou  are  to 
consider  the  state  of  hfe  is  this ;  we  are  to  judge 
of  one  another's  characters  as  well  as  we  can  ;  and  a 
man  is  not  hound  in  honesty  or  honour  to  tell  us 
the  faults  of  his  daughter  or  of  himself.  A  man  who 
has  debauched  his  friend's  daughter  is  not  obliged  to 
say  to  every  body — '  Take  care  of  nie ;  don't  let  me 
into  your  house  without  suspicion.  I  once  debauched 
a  friend's  daughter.     I  may  debauch  yours.' " 

Mr.  Thrale  called  upon  him,  and  appeared  to  bear 
the  loss  of  his  son  with  a  manly  composure.  There 
was  no  affectation  about  him  ;  and  he  talked,  as 
usual,  upon  indifferent  subjects.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  hesitate  as  to  the  intended  Italian  tour,  on  which, 
I  flattered  myself,  he  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  John- 
son were  soon  to  set  out ;  and,  therefore,  I  pressed 
it  as  much  as  I  could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  had  said,  that  Baretti,  whom  they  were  to  carry 
with  them,  would  keep  them  so  long  in  the  little  towns 
of  his  own  district,  that  they  would  not  have  time  to 
see  Rome.  I  mentioned  this  to  put  them  on  their 
guard.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  do  not  thank  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  for  supposing  that  we  are  to  be  directed  by  Ba- 
retti. No,  sir ;  Mr.  Thrale  is  to  go  by  my  advice, 
to  Mr.  Jackson  '  (the  all-knowing),  and  get  from  him 


tt  sa  vtrbmn  •olcnrw,  •ppropri«l«i  lo  the  Supreme  Being. — Boswell.  [Mr. 
JUduid  JkcIuoo,  a  bairinicr,  meinb«i  for  New  Bamney,  u)d  F.  R-  S.,  htd  ob> 
kiincd,  from  ihe  univcraaHty  of  hit  informaunn  on  all  toplci,  the  appellation  of 
"  omi^itienl  Jackmn."  He  vat  an  Intimate  fciend  of  Laid  Shelbum's,  and  be. 
omeilotd  oFlhe  deuury  in  hlb  lordihip'a  odminiitntion  in  1783.  Mr.  Jock, 
na^edin  178G.— Ed.] 
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a  plan  for  seeing  the  most  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
time  that  we  have  to  travel.  We  must,  to  be  sure, 
see  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  as 
much  more  as  we  can."  (Speaking  with  a  tone  of 
animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  his  remarks 
on^Italy,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  that  I  could  make  a 
book  upon  Italy ;  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  get  two 
hundred  pounds,  or  five  hundred  pounds,  by  such  a 
work."  This  showed  both  that  a  journal  of  his  Tour ' 
upon  the  Continent  was  not  wholly  out  of  his  con- 
templation, and  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  that 
strange  opinion  which  his  indolent  disposition  made 
him  utter ;  "  No  man  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote 
except  for  money."  Numerous  instances  ^o  Tefiite 
this  will  occur  to  all  who  are  versed  in  the  history  of 
literature. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  many  sketches  of  character 
which  were  treasured  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  was 
wont  to  produce  quite  unexpectedly  in  a  very  enter- 
taining manner.     "  I  lately,'*  said  he,  "  received  a 
letter  from  the  East  Indies,  from  a  gentleman  whom 
I  formerly  knew  very  well;  he  had  returned  from 
that  country  with  a  handsome  fortune,  as  it  was 
reckoned,  before  means  were  found  to  acquire  those 
immense  sums  which  have  been  brought  from  thence 
of  late ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  an  agreeable  man,  and 
lived  very  prettily  in  London,  till  his  wife  died.    After 
her  death,  he  took  to  dissipation  and  gaming,  and  lost 
all  he  had.     One  evening  he  lost  a  thousand  pounds 
to  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  am  sorry  I  have  for- 
gotten.    Next  morning  he  sent  the  gentleman  five 
hundred  pounds,  with  an  apology  that  it  was  all  he 
had  in  the  world.     The  gentleman  sent  the  money 
back  to  him,  declaring  he  would  not  accept  of  it ; 
and  adding,  that  if  Mr. had  occasion  for  five 


hundred  pounds  more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him.  He 
resolved  to  go  out  again  to  the  East  Indies,  and  make 
his  fortune  anew.  He  got  a  considerable  appoint- 
ment, and  I  had  some  intention  of  accompanying 
him.  Had  I  thought  then  as  I  do  now,  I  should 
have  gone:  but  at  that  time  I  had  objections  to 
quitting  England." 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  about  John- 
son, whom  shallow  observers  have  supposed  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  world,  that  very  few  men  had 
Been  greater  variety  of  characters;  and  none  could 
observe  them  better,  as  was  evident  from  the  strong 
yet  nice  portraits  which  he  often  drew.  I  have  fre- 
quently thought  that  if  he  had  made  out  what  the 
French  call  une  catalogue  raisonnee  of  all  the  people 
who  had  passed  under  his  observation,  it  would  have 
afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment. The  suddenness  with  which  his  accounts 
of  some  of  them  started  out  in  conversation  was  not 
less  pleasing  than  surprising.  I  remember  he  once 
ob8er\'ed  to  me,  "  It  is  wonderful,  sir,  what  is  to  be 
found  in  London.  The  most  literary  conversation 
Uiat  I  ever  enjoyed  was  at  the  table  of  Jack  Ellis,  a 
mouey-scrivener,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  with 
whom  I  at  one  ]>eriod  used  to  dine  generally  once  a 
week'." 


•  Thif  3Ir.  Ellii  wis,  I  beliLvc,  the  lul 
wbkb  h  one  of  ihe  LoDdon  rompanica.  btii 

canied  on  Kpirklcly,  bui  is  tniiuaclcd  by  nllomcys  ant)  othm.  He  wu  a  niui 
•f  liltiannaiid  Ulenti.  He  wu  iheiuitinni  dfa  Uudibrurtck  vcnion  afMa. 
phca**!  Canlo,  in  idditian  lo  ilie  £an<) ;  of  lome  poemg  In  Dodali^'i  collection, 
■ad  nrioui  Mber  smaU  piKM;  but,  being  a  very  modest  man,  never  put  hia 
Bainc  ID  any  thing.  He  showed  me  a  uanilation  whidi  he  had  made  of  Orid'i 
EfMilIea,  reiy  prettily  done.  There  i>  «  good  engraved  portrait  of  him  by  Pciher, 
ttnai  a  picture  by  Fry,  which  hongn  in  the  hall  of  the  Scrivener'a  company,  I 
fWled  turn  October  4,  1790,  in  hii  ninety -third  year,  and  Irmnd  hii  judgment 
4iMinc(  and  dear,  anil  hin  meoiory,  though  Taded  so  u  to  fail  him  occsuonally, 
yet,  M  be  iMiired  ait,  and  I  Indeed  perceived,  able  lo  leive  him  very  veil,  aflet 
>  link  recolleclian.  ll  wu  agremble  lo  obierve,  that  he  vu  free  IVom  the  du- 
cealent  and  fretfulnem  which  too  often  moletl  old  age.  He,  in  (he  summer  of 
■hat  ytat,  walked  to  Rotfaerhiihe,  where  he  dined,  and  walked  home  in  the  ciren, 
ing.     He  died  on  the  3Ut  of  Dcocmber,  I7UI.— Bostell. 

VOL.  III.  C  C 
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Volumes  would  be  required  to  contain  a  list  of  his 
numerous  and  various  acquaintance,  none  of  whom 
he  ever  forgot ;  and  could  describe  and  discriminate 
them  all  with  precision  and  vivacity.  He  associated 
with  persons  the  most  widely  different  in  manners, 
abilities,  rank,  and  accomplishments.  He  was  at 
once  the  companion  of  the  brilliant  Colonel  Forrester 
of  the  guards,  who  wrote  "  The  Polite  Philosopher," 
and  of  the  awkward  and  uncouth  Robert  Levett ;  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  master ; 
and  has  dined  one  day  with  the  beautiful,  gay,  and 
fascinating  Lady  Craven  ^  and  the  next  with  good 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  tallow-chandler,  on  Snow-hill  *. 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his  discovering 
so  much  of  the  knowledge  peculiar  to  different  pro- 
fessions, he  told  me,  "  I  learnt  what  I  know  of  law 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Ballow  ^  a  very  able  man.  I  learnt 
some  too  from  Chambers :  but  was  not  so  teachable 
then.  One  is  not  willing  to  be  taught  by  a  young 
man."     When    I  expressed  a  wish  to  know  more 


*  I^rd  Macartney,  who,  with  his  other  distinguished  qualities,  is  remarkable 
also  for  an  elegant  plea.santry,  told  me  that  he  met  Johnson  at  Lady  Craven^ 
and  tliat  he  seemed  jealous  of  any  interference.  *^  So,"  said  his  lordship, 
smiling,  "  I  kept  back.** — Boswell. 

^  [This  is  much  exa^erated  (see  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  151,  n).  His  polite  ac 
quaintance  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  circle  of  Mr.  Thrale,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  the  members  of  the  Club.  There  is  no  record  that  the  editor  recol- 
lects, of  his  having  dined  at  the  table  of  any  peer  in  London :  he  seems  scarcely  to 
have  known  an  Engluh  bishop,  except  Dr.  Shipley,  whom  every  one  knew ;  and 
except  by  a  few  occasional  visits  at  the  bat-bleux  assemblies  of  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
Mrs.  Vesey,  we  do  not  trace  him  in  any  thing  Vike  fashionable  society.  This 
seems  strange  to  us ;  for  happily,  in  our  day,  a  literary  man  of  much  leis  than 
Johnson*s  eminence  would  be  courted  into  the  highest  and  most  brilliant  ranks 
of  society.  Lord  Wellesley  recollects,  with  regret,  tlie  little  notice,  compared 
with  his  posthumous  reputation,  which  the  fasJtionablc  world  seemed  to  take 
of  Johnson.  He  was  known  as  a  great  writer ;  but  his  social  and  conversational 
powers  were  not  so  generally  appreciated. — £d.1 

3  There  is  an  account  of  him  in  Sir  John  Hawkms*s  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  244« 
Mr.  Thomas  Ballow  was  author  of  an  excellent  Treatise  of  Equity,  printed 
anonymously  in  1742,  and  lately  republished  with  very  valuable  additions, 
by  John  Fonblanque,  esq.  Mr.  Ballow  died  suddenly  in  London,  July  26, 
1782,  aged  seventy-five,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
that  year  as  <<  a  great  Greek  scholar,  and  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  tiie  old 
philosophy.*' — Maloke. 


about  Mr.  Ballow,  Johnson,  said,  "  Sir,  I  Iiave  seen 
faim  but  once  these  twenty  years.  The  tide  of  life 
has  driven  us  different  ways."  I  was  sorry  at  the 
time  to  hear  this;  but  whoever  quits  the  creeks  of 
private  connexions,  and  fairly  gets  into  the  great 
ocean  of  London,  will,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  un- 
avoidably experience  such  cessations  of  acquaintance. 

"My  knowledge  of  physick,"  he  added,  "  I  learnt 
bom  Dr.  James,  whom  I  heli>ed  in  writing  the  pro- 
posals for  hi»  Dictionary,  and  also  a  little  in  the 
Dictionary  itself '.  I  also  learnt  from  Dr.  Lawrence, 
but  was  then  grown  more  stubborn." 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day,  while  Mr. 
Thrale  and  I  sat  with  him.  Francis  announced  that 
a  large  ]>acket  ^vas  brought  to  him  from  the  post- 
office,  said  to  have  come  from  Lisbon,  and  it  was 
charged  seren  poiuuh  ten  shillbigx.  He  would  not 
receive  it,  supposing  it  to  be  some  trick,  uor  did  he 
even  look  at  it.  Hut  ujwn  inquiry  afterwards  he 
found  that  it  was  a  real  packet  for  him,  from  that 
very  friend  in  the  East  Indies  of  whom  he  had  been 
speaking;  and  the  ship  which  carried  it  having  come 
to  Portugal,  this  packet  with  others  had  lieen  put 
into  the  post-office  at  Lisbon. 

I  mentioned  a  new  gaming  club,  of  which  Mr. 
Beaaclerk  had  given  me  an  account,  where  the 
members  played  to  a  desperate  extent'-,  Johnson. 
"  Depend  upon  it,  su",  this  is  mere  talk.  }Vho  is 
ruined  by  gaining?  Vou  will  not  find  six  instances 
in  an  age.  There  is  a  strange  rout  made  about  deep 
play;  whereas  you  have  many  more  people  ruined 

a  Rnd  out  what  puu  JohnMin  wrote  Ibi  Di. 

I  that  Mr.  Foil  (»  gre«t  luthorit]'  mi 
IfaB  u  well  u  on  man?  importani  lubjuna)  (old  him,  that    the  dcepal  plaj 

,  he  had  eia  known  wai  bttwern  ihe  yenc  1772  and  ihe  beginning  of  ihc 
Aturican  w*r.     Ixnd  LaudcnUle  iiulanocd  bOWl,  b«ing  slaked  oa  »  tingle 

.   CHdufuo.— £ii.] 
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by  adventurous  trade,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  such 
an  outcry  against  it."  Thrale.  "  There  may  be 
few  absolutely  ruined  by  deep  play ;  but  very  many 
are  much  hurt  in  their  circumstances  by  it."  John- 
son. "  Yes,  sir,  and  so  are  very  many  by  other  kinds 
of  expense."  I  had  heard  him  talk  once  before  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  at  Oxford,  he  said  ^^  he  wished 
he  had  learned  to  play  at  cards  *."  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  he  loved  to  display  his  ingenuity  in 
argument;  and  therefore  would  sometimes  in  con- 
versation maintain  opinions  which  he  was  sensible 
were  wrong,  but  in  supporting  which,  his  reasoning 
and  wit  would  be  most  conspicuous.  He  would  be- 
gin thus :  "  Why,  sir,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  card- 
playing — "  "  Now^,"  said  Garrick,  "  he  is  thinking 
which  side  he  shall  take."  He  appeared  to  have  a 
pleasure  in  contradiction,  especially  when  any  opinion 
whatever  was  delivered  with  an  air  of  confidence ;  so 
that  there  was  hardly  any  topick,  if  not  one  of  the 
great  truths  of  religion  and  morality,  that  he  might 
not  have  been  incited  to  argue,  either  for  or  against. 
Lord  Elibank*  had  the  highest  admiration  of  his 
powers.  He  once  observed  to  me,  "  Whatever  opi- 
nion Johnson  maintains,  I  will  not  say  that  he  con- 
vinces me ;  but  he  never  fails  to  show  me,  that  he 
had  good  reasons  for  it."  I  have  heard  Johnson  pay 
his  lordship  this  high  compliment :  ^^  I  never  was 
in  Lord  Elibank's  company  without  learning  some- 
thing.'* 

We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  late  for  the  after- 
noon service.  Thrale  said,  he  had  come  with  in- 
tention to  go  to  church  with  us.  We  went  at  seven 
to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's  church,  after 
having  drunk  coffee ;  an  indulgence  which  I  under- 

I  [See  ante^  p.  99. — Ed.] 

«  Pfttrick,  Lord  Elibank,  who  died  in  177B  (antey  v.  ii.  p.  130}.— Bosw£LL. 
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stand  Johnson  yielded  to  on  this  occasion,  in  compli- 
ment  to  Thrale. 

^This  day  he  himself  thus  records,  e>»- 

"  Though  for  the  past  week  I  have  had  an  anxious  (lenign  of  Pr.  and 
communicating  to-day,  I  performed  no  particular  act  of  de-  ^^  P' 
votion,  till  on  Friday  I  went  to  church, 

"  I  fasted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at  other  times.  I, 
by  n^igence,  poured  milk  into  the  tea,  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
drank  one  dish  of  coBee  with  Thrale  ;  yet  at  night,  after  a  fit  of 
drowfliiiess,  I  felt  mj'self  very  much  disordered  by  emptiness, 
and  called  for  tea,  witJi  peevish  and  impatient  eagerness.  My 
distress  was  very  great."] 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  Easter-day,  after  having  been 
at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  ac- 
cording to  my  usual  custom.  It  seemed  to  me,  that 
there  was  always  something  particularly  mild  and 
placid  in  his  manner  upon  this  holy  festival,  the 
commemoration  of  the  most  joyful  event  in  the 
history  of  our  world,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  who,  having  triumphed  over  death  and 
the  grave,  proclaimed  immortality  to  mankind. 

[Yet  with  what  different  colours  he  paints  his  own  ^"■ 
state  at  this  moment ! 

"  The  time  is  again  ^come]  at  which,  since  the  death  of  my  P"  •■'*■ 
poor  dear  Tetty,  on  whomGodhave  mercy,  I  have  annually  com- 
memorated the  mystery  of  redemption,  and  annually  purposed 
to  amend  my  life.  Ttly  reigning  sin,  to  which  perhaps  many 
others  are  appendant,  is  waste  of  time,  and  general  sluggish- 
ness, to  which  I  was  always  inclined,  and,  in  part  of  my  life, 
have  been  almost  compelled  by  morbid  melancholy  and  disturb- 
ance of  mind.  Melancholy  has  had  in  me  itit  paroxysms  and 
remissions,  but  I  have  not  improved  the  intervals,  nor  suffi- 
riently  resisted  my  natural  inclination,  or  sickly  habits." 

He  adds,  however : 

"  In  the   morning  I  had  at   church  some   radiations   of  com-  ?■  '**■ 


fo 

L 
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I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  maintained,  that  her  husband's 
having  been  guilty  of  numberless  infidelities,  released 
her  from  conjugal  obligations,  because  they  were  re- 
ciprocal.    Johnson.  "  This  is  miserable  stuff,  sir. 
To  the  contract  of  marriage,  besides  the  man  and 
wife,  there  is  a  third  party — society ;  and  if  it  be 
considered  as  a  vow — God  :  and,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  dissolved  by  their  consent  alone.     Laws  are  not 
made  for  particular  cases,  but  for  men  in  general. 
A  woman  may  be  unhappy  with  her  husband  ;  but 
she  cannot  be  freed  from  him  without  the  approba- 
tion of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.     A  man 
may  be  unhappy,  because  he  is  not  so  rich  as  another; 
but  he  is  not  to  seize  upon  another's  property  with 
his  own  hand.'*     Boswell.    "  But,  sir,  this  lady 
does  not  want  that  the  contract  should  be  dissolved ; 
she  only  argues  that  she  may  indulge  herself  in  gal- 
lantries with  equal  freedom  as  her  husband  does, 
provided  she  takes  care  not  to  introduce  a  spurious 
issue  into  his  family.     You  know,  sir,  what  Macro- 
bins  has  told  of  Julia  K''     Johnson.  "This  lady  of 
yours,  sir,  I  think,  is  very  fit  for  a  brothel." 

Mr.  Macbean,  author  of  the  **  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography,"  came  in.  He  mentioned  that  he 
had  been  forty  years  absent  from  Scotland,  "Ah, 
Boswell !"  said  Johnson  smiling,  "  what  would  you 
give  to  be  forty  years  from  Scotland  ?"  I  said,  "  I 
should  not  like  to  be  so  long  absent  from  the  seat  of 
my  ancestors."  This  gentleman,  Mrs.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Levett,  dined  with  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  both  Mr.  Mac- 
bean  and  I  thought  new.  It  was  this :  that  "  the 
law  against  usury  is  for  the  protection  of  creditors 

^  ^^  Nunquam  enim  nisi  navi  plena  tollo  vectoTem.**-Lib.  iL  c.  vi.— BoswSLi.* 
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as  well  as  debtors  ;  for  if  there  were  no  sucli  clieck, 
people  would  be  apt,  from  the  temptation  of  gieat 
interest,  to  lend  to  desperate  persons,  by  whom  they 
would  lose  their  money.  Accordingly,  there  are  in- 
stances of  ladies  being  ruined,  by  having  injudiciously 
mok  their  fortunes  for  high  annuities,  which,  after 
afe«'  years,  ceased  to  be  paid,  in  consequence  of  the 
ruined  circumstances  of  the  borrower." 

Mrs.  Williams  was  very  peevish';  and  I  won- 
dered at  Johnson's  patience  with  her  now,  as  I  had 
often  done  on  similar  occasions.  The  truth  is,  that 
bis  humane  consideration  of  tbe  forlorn  and  indigent 
state  in  which  this  lady  was  left  by  her  father  in- 
duced him  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
and  even  to  be  desirous  of  procuring  her  amusement, 
BO  as  sometimes  to  incommode  many  of  bis  friends, 
by  carrying  her  with  him  to  their  houses,  where, 
from  her  manner  of  eating,  in  consequence  of  her 
blindness,  she  could  not  but  oiTend  the  delicacy  of 
persons  of  nice  sensations. 

After  coffee,  we  went  to  afternoon  service  in  St. 
Clement's  church.  Ohserving  some  beggars  in  the 
street  as  we  walked  along,  I  said  to  him,  I  supposed 
there  was  no  civilized  country  in  the  world  where 
the  misery  of  want  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people 
was  prevented.  Johnson.  "  I  believe,  sir,  there  is 
not ;  but  it  is  better  that  some  should  be  unhappy, 
than  that  none  should  be  hapjjy,  which  would  be  the 
case  in  a  general  state  of  equality." 

When  the  service  was  ended,  I  went  home  with 
hiin,  and  we  sat  quietly  by  ourselves.  He  recom- 
mended Dr.  Cheyne's  books.  I  said,  I  thought  Cheyne 
had  been  reckoned  whimsical.     "  So  he  was,"  said 

:o  Mra.  Willimna.  PcsvUb  she  ppobobly  «» j 
ibe  wu  old,  blind,  poor,  iinJ  o  dependent.  And 
ore  favourable  Kcoun  from  Mslone  and  SIi«« 
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he,"  in  some  things ;  but  there  is  no  end  of  objec- 
tions. There  are  few  books  to  which  some  objection 
or  other  may  not  be  made/*  He  added,  "  I  would 
not  have  you  read  any  thing  else  of  Cheyne,  but  his 
book  on  Health,  and  his  '  English  Malady.' " 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  man  who  had  been 
guilty  of  vicious  actions  would  do  well  to  force  him- 
self into  solitude  and  sadness?  Johnson.  "No, 
sir,  unless  it  prevent  him  from  being  vicious  again. 
With  some  people,  gloomy  penitence  is  only  madness 
turned  upside  down.  A  man  may  be  gloomy,  till,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  gloom,  he  has  recourse  again 
to  criminal  indulgencies.'* 

On  Wednesday,  10th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  where  were  Mr.  Murphy  and  some  other 
company.  Before  dinner.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  passed 
some  time  by  ourselves.  I  was  sorry  to  find  it  was 
now  resolved  that  the  proposed  journey  to  Italy  should 
not  take  place  this  year.  He  said,  ^^  I  am  disap- 
pointed, to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  not  a  great  disappoint- 
ment." I  wondered  to  see  him  bear,  with  a  philo- 
sophical calmness,  what  would  have  made  most  people 
Ed.  peevish  and  fretful.  [But  he  cordially  assented  to 
the  reasons  which  operated  on  the  minds  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  to  postpone  the  journey,  as  appears 
from  his  letter  to  the  lady.] 

Letters,  ["  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

I;VP-  "  9th  April,  1776. 

''  Mr.  Thrale's  alteration  of  purpose  is  not  weakness  of  reso- 
lution ;  it  is  a  wise  man's  compliance  with  the  change  of  things, 
and  with  the  new  duties  which  the  change  produces.  Whoever 
expects  me  to  be  angry  will  be  disappointed.  I  do  not  even 
grieve  at  the  effect ;  I  only  grieve  for  the  cause."] 

^^Tao  V^^^  desire,  however,  to  go  abroad  was  very  great; 
and  he  had  a  longing  wish,  too,  to  leave  some  Latin 
verses  at  the  Grand  Chartreux.] 
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I  iierceived  that  he  had  so  warmly  cherished  the 
hope  of  enjoying  classical  scenes,  that  lie  could  not 
easily  part  with  the  scheme;  for  he  said,  "I  shall 
probably  contrive  to  get  to  Italy  some  other  way'. 
But  I  woift  mention  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  as 
it  might  vex  them."  I  suggested  that  going  to  Italy 
might  have  done  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  good.  John- 
son. "  I  rather  believe  not,  sir.  While  grief  is 
fresh,  every  attempt  to  divert  only  irritates.  You 
must  wait  till  grief  be  digested,  and  then  amuse- 
ment will  dissipate  the  remains  of  it." 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Murphy  entertained  us  with  the 
history  of  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson",  a  schoolfellow  of 
Dr.  Johnson's,  a  barrister  at  law,  of  good  parts,  but 
who  fell  into  a  dissipated  course  of  life,  incompatible 
with  that  success  in  his  profession  which  he  once 
had, and  would  otherwise  have  deservedly  maintained; 
yet  he  still  preserved  a  dignity  in  his  deportment. 
He  ivrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Leonidas,  entitled 
*'  The  Patriot."  He  read  it  to  a  company  of  lawyers, 
who  found  so  many  faults  that  he  wrote  it  over  again : 
so  then  there  were  two  tragedies  on  the  same  subject 
and  with  the  same  title.  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that 
one  of  them  was  still  In  his  possession.  This  very  piece 
was,  after  his  death,  publislied  by  some  person  who 
had  been  about  him,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
hasty  profit,  was  fallaciously  advertised  so  as  to  make 
it  be  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Johnson  him- 
self. 

I  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some  people 
had  of  bringing  their  children  into  company,  because 
it  in  a  manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments 
to  please  their  parents.    Johnson.  "You  are  right. 


>  [Ue  pTolwblr  mif  have  h«l  iu>r 
MOden  Wdih,  -ho,  in  ficl,  *cn( 

loluJysbout  tbeUihSIayofthu  JBM. 

BHvf,  Feb.  1778.— Eo.| 

•  \t6et  .ihU,  *,  L  p.  33(i,  Ills  IcLter 

D  Ihli)  gvatltniian — Eo.\ 

p.  211. 
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sir  \  We  may  be  excused  for  not  caring  much  about 
other  people's  children,  for  there  are  many  who  care 
very  little  about  their  own  children.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  men  who,  from  being  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, or  from  their  course  of  life  in  whatever  way, 
soldom  see  their  children,  do  not  care  much  about 
them.  I  myself  should  not  have  had  much  fondness 
for  a  child  of  my  own/'  Mrs.  Thrale  -.  "  Nay,  sir, 
how  can  you  talk  so?"  Johnson.  "At  least,  I 
Piwai,  never  wished  to  have  a  child."  [On  another  occasion, 
when  Mrs.  Thrale  was  relating  to  him  that  Dr. 
Collier  (of  the  commons)  had  observed,  that  the  love 
one  bore  to  children  was  from  the  anticipation  one's 
mind  made  while  one  contemplated  them :  "  We 
hope,"  says  he,  "  that  they  will  some  time  make  wise 
men,  or  amiable  women  ;  and  we  suffer  them  to  take 
up  our  affection  beforehand.  One  cannot  love  lumps 
of  fleshy  and  little  infants  are  nothing  more."  "  On  the 
contrary,"  said  Johnson,  "one  can  scarcely  help 
wishing,  while  one  fondles  a  baby,  that  it  may  never 
live  to  become  a  man ;  for  it  is  so  probable  that  when 
he  becomes  a  man,  he  should  be  sure  to  end  in  a 
scoundrel."  Girls  were  less  displeasing  to  him  ;  "  for 
as  their  temptations  were  fewer,"  he  said,  "their 
virtue  in  this  life,  and  happiness  in  the  next,  were 
less  improbable ;  and  he  loved,"  he  said,  "  to  see  a  knot 
of  little  misses  dearly."] 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  having  a 
design  to  publish  an  edition  of  Cowley.  Johnson 
said,  he  did  not  know  but  he  should;  and  he  ex- 

*  [Vet  he  was  always  kind  to  children,  even  when  he  blamed  the  parents  for 
obtruding  them.  Miss  Hawkins  tells  us  that  ^<  Johnson  was  kind,  in  his 
way,  to  children :  my  father  seldom  observed  me  with  him  without  recollecting 
the  lion  dandling  the  kid.'*— Af^rm.  1 — ^23.  See  also  po$t^  circa  9di  April, 
1783— Ed.] 

3  [It  seems  not  easy  to  account  for  Mrs.  Thrale^s  presence  in  London  on  the 
lOtli  April.  She  appears  by  the  correspondence  witli  Johnson  to  have  been  at 
Bath,  to  which  place  Johnson  addressed  a  letter  to  her  on  the  9th.  See  ante, 
p.  392 — Ed.1 


pressed  his  disapprobatiou  of  Dr.  Hurd,  for  having 
published  a  mutilated  edition  under  the  title  of 
"Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley."  Mr.  Murphy 
thought  it  a  bad  precedent;  observing,  that  any 
authour  might  lie  iiRed  in  the  same  manner:  and 
that  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  variety  of  an  authoufs 
compositions  at  different  periods. 

We  talked  of  Flatinan's  Poems;  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
o!«erved,  that  Pope  had  partly  borrowed  from  him 
"The  Dying  Christian  to  bis  Soul."  Johnson  re- 
peated Rochester's  verses  upon  Flatmsn,  which  I 
thiuk  by  much  too  severe : 

■'  Not  ihx  slow  dmdge  [n  swift  I'itiiiarick  strains, 
FUnnu,  irha  Cowlty  imiiutei  with  poini, 
Anil  Tides  a  jaded  muse,  whipt  witti  loose  reins." 

I  like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I  heard  John- 
son repeat :  it  stamps  a  value  on  them. 

He  told  us  that  the  book  entitled  "  The  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  by  Mr.  Gibber,  was  entirely  compiled  by 
Air.  Shiels  ',  a  Scotchman,  one  of  his  amanuenses. 

■  (Here  followtd,  in  die  formH  editions,  ii  note  conlflining  a  long  extratl 
boa>  the  Monthly  ReTiew  for  1793,  ccntroverting  the  abovi:  aisotlon,  which, 
m  account  ofiui  lengib,  the  Editor  bw  [htownintuibe  Appcodix  ;  but  he  muat 
obtive,  wida  more  immediate  leference  to  ihe  stafcmeat  in  the  text,  tfail  doU 
viibslaDdiiig  the  weight  which  must  Ik  given  to  Dr.  Johnson's  rtpcated  at. 
jtTtbmi  on  a  lubjcct  in  which  he  alleged  that  he  hod  indispuubls  rridenee 
ia  hit  own  posMHion,  yet  iherc  are  some  eircumstances  which  seem  ni  variuice 
widi  hid  ■(■temcnta.  Il  is  Irue  that  the  tille-pai;e  of  ihu  fint  volume  says, 
"evmpiled  by  Mr.  Clbber,"  but  all  the  otbei  valuma  have  "  compiled  by 
Mi.  Clbber  and  olher  handi ;"  to  thai  Johiuon  was  cetltdtdy  tiiisuikea  in  lejHO 
•entina  that  Cibbn  wa«  held  out  u  the  nlc  author.  In  the  ihiid  vol.,  p,  IM, 
ihc  li&  of  BcUetton,  the  actot,  is  announced  as  "  written  by  R.  8."  no  doubt 
Jtabert  Shirli,  and  to  II  i«  appended  the  following  note,  "  A>  Mr.  Throphilia 
cuter  u  publUhing  (in  anolber  worlt)  ibe  '  Lives  and  Chaiactei  of  eminent 
Adon,'  he  leaves  10  other  gevllrmcn  concerned  in  Ihii  irorAibe  account  of  some 
plagnit  who  could  not  be  omitted  berdn  as  patti."  A  similar  notice  aceom. 
pmies  the  Life  of  Booth,  v.  iv.  p,  178  :  and  again,  in  a  note  on  the  "  Lilk  of 
Tfaomaon,"  vol-  v,  p.  311,  Thfophiltti  Cibber,  in  hit  own  name,  states,  (hat  he 
radthc  tragedy  of  Ag-Jmemnon  to  the  ihcuirical  synod  with  so  much  applause, 
thai  be  was  selected  to  play  the  part  of  Meliundcr.  These  circunisiancca 
pepvethBt  "  a  CiUrr"  had  some  share  in  ihcwotk, — that  ibcie  wai  no  intention  tA 
esDCcal  that  it  wai  ThcopkUui, — and  that  Robert  ShicU  and  othirt  vat  acovci 
■aaitants.  Mr.  Boswdl,  in  a  former  passage,  (see  ante,  voL  L  p.  IGl.)  inli- 
mated,  (bat  "anme  e/iobx  panagei  of  these  lives  wete  written  by  Johniwi  him- 
Hlt"  That  opinion  the  Editor  thoufiht  that  Johnson's  on-n  aMcrlion  sulfi. 
doitly  ni^Blived  ;  but  he  must  admit,  on  reconsideration,  thai  there  is  some 
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"  The  booksellers,"  said  he,  "  gave  Theophilus  Gibber, 
who  was  then  in  prison,  ten  guineas,  to  allow  Mr. 
Gibber  to  be  put  upon  the  title-page,  as  the  authour; 
by  this,  a  double  imposition  was  intended;  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Gibber  at  all ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  old 
Gibber." 

Mr.  Murphy  said,  that  "  The  Memoirs  of  Gray*s 
Life  set  him  much  higher  in  his  estimation  than  his 
poems  did :  for  you  there  saw  a  man  constantly  at 
work  in  literature."  Johnson  acquiesced  in  this ;  but 
depreciated  the  book,  I  thought,  very  unreasonably. 
For  he  said,  "  I  forced  myself  to  read  it,  only  because 
it  was  a  common  topic  of  conversation.  I  found  it 
mighty  dull ;  and,  as  to  the  style,  it  is  fit  for  the 
second  table."  Why  he  thought  so  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  He  now  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
^^  Akenside  was  a  superiour  poet  both  to  Gray  and 
Mason." 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  said,  "  I  think 
them  very  impartial :  I  do  not  know  an  instance  of 
partiality."  He  mentioned  what  had  passed  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Monthly  and  Gritical  Reviews,  in  the 
conversation  with  which  his  majesty  had  honoured 
him.  He  expatiated  a  little  more  on  them  this  even- 
ing. "  The  Monthly  Reviewers,"  said  he,  "  are  not 
Deists ;  but  they  are  Ghristians  with  as  little  Ghris- 
tianity  as  may  be;  and  are  for  pulling  down  all 
establishments.  The  Gritical  Reviewers  are  for  sup- 
porting the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state. 

colour  for  Mr.  Bo8well*8  suspicion ;  for  it  appears  that  Johnson  was  at  one 
time  employed  to  contribute  to  that  work  the  lives  of,  at  least,  Shakspeare  and 
Dryden  Qiee  ante,  v.  i.  p.  514,  and  pottj  15th  May,  177^))  "xid  thoogb  he  cer- 
tainly dia  not  write  those  lives,  yet  several  passages  throughout  the  work  are 
much  in  his  style.  That,  however,  might  arise  from  the  imitation  of  Shiels ; 
but  what  is  most  important  is,  that  the  plan  in  which  these  lives  are  written 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  Johnson  adopted  in  his  own  beautiial 
work. — Ed.) 
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The  Critical  Reviewers,  I  believe,  often  review  witli- 
out  reading  the  books  ttirougli ;  but  lay  hold  of  a 
topick,  and  write  chiefly  from  their  own  minds.  The 
Monthly  Reviewers  are  duller  men,  and  are  glad  to 
read  the  books  through." 

He  talked  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  extreme  anxiety  as 
an  authour ;  observing,  that  "  lie  was  thirty  years  in 
preparing  his  history,  and  that  he  employed  a  man 
to  point  it  for  him ;  as  if  (laughing)  another  man 
could  point  his  sense  better  than  himself."  Mr. 
Murphy  said,  he  understood  his  history  was  kept 
back  several  years  for  fear  of  Smollett.  Johnson. 
"  TTiis  seems  strange  to  Murphy  and  me,  who  never 
felt  that  anxiety,  but  sent  what  he  wrote  to  the  press, 
oud  let  it  take  its  chance."  Mits.  ThraI-e.  "The 
time  has  been,  sir,  when  you  felt  it."  JOHNSON. 
"  Why  really,  madam,  I  do  not  recollect  a  time  when 
that  was  the  case." 

Talking  of  "  The  Spectator,"  he  said,  "  It  is  won- 
derful that  there  is  such  a  proportion  of  bad  papers, 
in  the  half  of  the  work  which  was  not  written  by 
Addison;  for  there  was  all  the  world  to  write  that 
half,  yet  not  a  half  of  that  half  is  good.  One  of  the 
finest  pieces  in  the  English  lunguage  is  the  paper  on 
Novelty^,  yet  we  do  not  hear  it  talked  of.  It  was 
written  by  Grove,  a  dissenting  teacher"  He  would 
not,  1  perceived,  call  him  a  clergyman^  though  he 
was  candid  enougli  to  allow  very  great  merit  to  his 
composition.  Mr.  Murphy  said,  he  remembered  when 
there  were  several  people  alive  in  London,  who  en- 
joyed a  considerable  reputation  merely  from  having 


^  [)l  luiy  be  doubted  wbi 

ai  he  wai  inaj  have  bnn  k'ss  expert 
Lord  BfiOD  wrote  u.  Mr.  Murray:  >'E 
nwao  fnid,  roMini^  uul  to  forAi,  for 
touion." — McOTt't  Lift  ofHyroa.  vol. 
*  [^ipcctatoT,  No.  <J20.— Kd.| 


Johnsmi'ii  iliilikc  of  Lord  Lyllelton  did  not 

ibituaiedwilh  ihedenilj  of  printing 

nicniional  tigns. 


'  of  ihne  « 

my  one  "ho  cui  top  ^—l 
a  ud  band  «I  joui  (une- 
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written  a  paper  in  "  The  Spectator/'  He  mentioned 
particularly  Mr.  Ince,  who  used  to  frequent  Tom's 
coffee-house.  "  But/'  said  Johnson,  "  you  must 
consider  how  highly  Steele  speaks  of  Mr.  Ince  '/' 
He  w  ould  not  allow  that  the  paper  on  carrying  a  boy 
to  travel,  signed  Philip  Homebred,  which  was  re- 
ported to  be  written  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  had  merit.  He  said,  "  it  was  quite  vulgar, 
and  had  nothing  luminous.'^ 

Johnson  mentioned  Dr.  Barry's^  System  of  Physick. 
**  He  was  a  man,'*  said  he,  "  who  had  acquired  a 
high  reputation  in  Dublin,  came  over  to  England,  and 
brought  his  reputation  with  him,  but  had  not  great 
success.  His  notion  was,  that  pulsation  occasions 
death  by  attrition ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  way  to 
preserve  life  is  to  retard  pulsation.  Butufip  know 
that  pulsation  is  strongest  in  infants,  and  tfant  we 
increase  in  growth  while  it  operates  in  its  regular 
course;  so  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  destruction." 
Soon  after  this,  he  said  something  very  flattering  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  which  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  it  con- 
eluded  with  wishing  her  long  life.  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  if 
Dr.  Barry's  system  be  true,  you  have  now  shortened 
Mrs.  Thrale's  life,  perhaps  some  minutes,  by  acce- 
lerating her  pulsation." 

Reyn.  I"  ^R-  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNO/iDS. 

lif  tt 

"11th  April,  1776. 
''  Dearest  madam^ — To  have  acted,  with  regard  to  you,  in 

a  manner  either  unfriendly  or  disrespectful,  would  give  me  great 

pain  ;  and,  I  hope,  will  be  always  very  contrary  to  my  intention. 

That  I  staid  away  was  merely  accidental.     I  have  seldoiQ  dined 

from  home ;  and  I  did  not  think  my  opinion  necessary  to  your 

information  in  any  proprieties  of  behaviour. 

"  The  poor  parents  of  the  child  are  much  grieved,  and  much 

>  fin  the  555th  Number  of  the  Spectetor. — Ed.] 

«  Sir  Edward  Barry,  Baronet.  [He  published  a  curious  work  on  the  Wines  of 
the  Ancients.— Ed.] 


dejected.     The  journey  to  Italy  i^  put  ofT,  but  they  go  to  Bath  Beyn. 
on  Monday.     A  visit  from  you  will  be  well  taken^  and  I  think  *"*■ 
your  intimacy  is  such  that  you   may  very  properly  pay  it  in  a 
morning.     I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  thought  seasonable  and 
kind,  and  I  wish  you  not  to  omit  it.     I  am,  dear  madam,  your 
moat  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."! 


On  Thursday,  April  11,  I  dined  with  him  at  Ge- 
neral Paoli's,  in  whose  house  I  now  resided,  and 
where  I  had  ever  afterwards  the  honour  of  heiiig  en- 
tertained with  the  kindest  attention  as  his  constant 
guest,  while  I  was  in  London,  till  I  had  a  house  of 
iny  own  there.  I  mentioned  my  having  that  morn- 
ing introduced  to  Mr.  Garrick,  Count  Neni,  a  Flemish 
noUeman  of  great  rank  and  fortune,  to  whom  Garrick 
talked  of  Ahel  Urugger  as  a  small  part ;  and  related, 
with  pleasant  vanity,  that  a  Frenchman,  who  had  seen 
him  in  one  of  his  low  characters,  exclaimed,  "  Com- 
ment! je  lie  }e  crois  pas.  Ce  n'cst pm  Monsieur 
Garrick,  ce  grand  homme .'"  Garrick  added,  with 
an  appearance  of  grave  recollection,  "  If  I  were  to 
begin  life  again,  I  think  I  should  not  play  those  low 
characters."  Upon  which  I  observed,  "  Sir,  you 
would  be  in  the  wTong,  for  your  great  excellence  is 
your  variety  of  playing,  your  representing  so  well, 
characters  so  very  different."  Johnson.  "  Garrick, 
sir,  was  not  in  earnest  in  what  he  said :  for,  to  I 
Bure,  his  peculiar  excellence  is  his  variety ;  and,  per- 
haps, there  is  not  any  one  character  which  has  not 
been  as  well  acted  by  somebody  else,  as  he  could  do 
it."  BoswEi.i,.  "  Why  then,  sir,  did  he  talk  so  ?" 
Johnson.  "  ^Vhy,  sir,  to  make  you  answer  as  you 
did."  BosWELL.  "I  don't  know,  sir;  he  seemed  to 
dip  deep  into  his  mind  for  the  reflection,"  Johnson. 
"  He  had  not  far  to  dip,  sir;  he  had  said  the  same 
thing,  probably,  twenty  times  before." 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  period  to  high 
office,  he  said,  "  His  parts,  sir,  are  pretty  well  for  a. 
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lord ;  but  would  not  be  distinguished  in  a  man  who 
had  nothing  else  but  his  parts  ^*' 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thoughts.  He 
saidy  ^^  A  man  who  has  not  been  m  Italy  is  always 
conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from  his  not  having  seen 
what  it  is  expected  a  man  should  see.  The  grand 
object  of  travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. On  those  shores  were  the  four  great  em- 
pires of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost 
all  our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us 
above  savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean."  The  general  observed,  that  "  Xhe 
Mediterranean  would  be  a  noble  subject  for^av; 
poem.'* 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said,  I  could  not  de- 
fine it,  nor  could  I  think  of  a  similitude  to  illustrate 
it;  but  that  it  appeared  to  me  the  translation  of 
poetry  could  be  only  imitation.  Johnson.  "  You 
may  translate  books  of  science  exactly.  You  may 
also  translate  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  embellished 
with  oratory,  which  is  poetical.  Poetry,  indeed, 
cannot  be  translated ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  poets 
that  preserve  languages ;  for  we  would  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  learn  a  language,  if  we  could  have  all  that 
is  written  in  it  just  as  well  in  a  translation.  But 
as  the  beauties  of  poetry  cannot  be  preserved  in  any 
language  except  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
written,  we  learn  the  language." 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of  printing 
had  hurt  real  learning,  by  disseminating  idle  writings. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  art  of 
printing,  we  should  now  have  no  learning  at  all ;  for 
books  would  have  perished  faster  than  they  could  have 
been  transcribed."     This  observation  seems  not  just, 

•  [Obvious  as  this  allusion  must  have  been  at  the  time,  neither  the  editor, 
nor  any  of  the  numerous  persons  who  have  favoured  him  with  assistance  and  in- 
ibrmadoa,  can  satisfactorily  desi^ate  the  nobleman  here  meant.— Ed.] 


cotiBidering  for  how  many  ages  books  were  preserved 
by  writing  alone '. 

The  same  gentleinaii  maintained,  that  a  gunenil 
diffusion  of  Ijnoivledge  among  a  people  was  a  disad- 
vantage; for  it  made  the  vulgar  rise  above  their 
humble  sphere.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  while  knowledge 
is  ft  distinction,  those  who  are  possessed  of  it  will  na- 
turally rise  above  those  who  are  not.  Merely  to  read 
and  write  was  a  distinction  at  first ;  but  we  see  when 
reading  and  writing  have  become  general,  the  common 
people  keep  their  stations.  And  so,  were  higher  at- 
taimnents  to  become  general,  the  effect  would  be  the 
same." 

"Goldsmith,"  he  said,  "referred  every  thing  to 
vanity  ;  his  virtues  and  his  vices  too  were  from  that 
motive.  He  was  not  a  social  man.  He  never  ex- 
changed mind  with  you"." 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  Mr.  Mickle, 
tbe  excellent  translator  of  "  The  Lusiad,"  was  tliere. 
1  have  preserved  little  of  the  conversation  of  this 
evening.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "Thomson  had  a  true 
poetical  genius,  the  power  of  viewing  every  thing  in  | 
a  poetical  light.  His  fault  is  such  a,  cloud  of  words  ' 
sometimes,  that  the  sense  can  hai'dly  peep  through. 
Shiels,  who  compiled  'Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets %' 
was  one  day  sitting  with  me,  I  took  down  Thomson, 
and  read  aloud  a  large  portion  of  him,  and  then 

'  Tbe  aulhour  did  not  KcoUcct  iliit  of  tbe  books  pTCKrvcd  (and  an  inGnila    ' 
natnbCT  wu  loil)  all  woe  confined  to  two  languigea.     In  luodtrn  tima  aai 
modim  Unguags,  France  imd  luly  alone  produce  rnore  booka  in  ■  Kiveo  IlnM- 
ihan  Greece  ind  Roaic :  put  Kn^land,  Spain,  Gcrauuiy,  and  the  m)r£eni  kidg- 

doOM  out  of  the  qiiestioD BlakswaV. 

•  [lliii  >ei:n)«  not  caty  to  underalaod.      Poor  Ooldsmilh  wai  jw-ioi  U>  a  bult!  m 
htm  he  behaied  In  soctetj  w  anotliet  matter  i  anil  aa  to  '■  eichanging  mind,*  1 
hi)  chief  defecl  wb.1,  thai  he  had  do  reserve  whauoever,  and  opened  Hhatcrer  iM  J 
bad  in  hk  mit^d  witti  the  utmost  confidence  of  indiscretion,  [iieej»iHi»i].     Dn  | 
JohnaOli,  pcrhapa,  meant  that  he  km  too  much  of  an  egotist,  and  thoiwht  100 
amch  of  p<3*onpJ  Iriumph  in  conveiMIion,  to  be  a  man  of  agTi:eabIe  loclal  habit*  t 
JM  we  know  that  Johnson  himself  alwaya  coniidend  coDicnation  si  a  Und  of 
"    "        ■  '  enerciJic — Ed.) 


vol,. 


III. 
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asked, — Is  not  this  fine  ?  Shiels  having  expressed 
the  highest  admiration — Well,  sir,  (said  1),  I  have 
omitted  every  other  line." 

I  related  a  dispute  between  Goldsmith  and  Mr. 
Robert  Dodsley,  one  day  when  they  and  I  were  dining 
at  Tom  Davies's,  in  1762.  Goldsmith  asserted,  that 
there  was  no  poetry  produced  in  this  age.  Dodsley 
appealed  to  his  own  Collection,  and  maintained,  that 
though  you  could  not  find  a  palace  like  Dryden*s 
"  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia*s  Day,*'  you  had  villages  com- 
posed of  very  pretty  houses ;  and  he  mentioned  par- 
ticularly **  The  Spleen."  Johnson.  "  I  think 
Dodsley  gave  up  the  question.  He  and  Goldsmith 
said  the  same  thing;  only  he  said  it  in  a  softer 
manner  than  Goldsmith  did ;  for  he  acknowledged 
there  was  no  poetry,  nothing  that  towered  above  the 
common  mark.  You  may  find  wit  and  humour  in 
verse,  and  yet  no  poetry.  •  Hudibras'  has  a  profusion 
of  these ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  poem.  *  The 
Spleen,*  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  on  which  you  say  he 
chiefly  rested,  is  not  poetry."  Boswell.  "Does 
not  Gray's  poetry,  sir,  tower  above  the  common  mark?" 
Johnson.  **Yes,  sir;  but  we  must  attend  to  the 
difference  between  what  men  in  general  cannot  do  if 
they  would,  and  what  every  man  may  do  if  he  would. 
Sixteen-string  Jack  *  towered  above  the  common  mark," 
BoswELL.  "  Then,  sir,  what  is  poetry  ?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  it  is  much  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not. 
We  all  know  what  light  is ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
what  it  is." 
Ap^ph.  [Grray,  he  said,  on  another  occasion,  was  the  very 
p.  214.  Torr^^  of  poetry ;  he  played  his  coruscations  so  spe- 

*  A  noted  highwayman,  who,  after  having  been  several  times  tried  and  ac- 
quitted, was  at  last  hanged.  He  was  remarkable  for  foppery  in  his  dreaa,  and 
particularly  for  wearing  a  bunch  of  sixteen  strings  at  the  knees  of  his  breedies. 
— BoswELL. 

'  [A  foreigner  of  that  name,  who,  some  years  ago,  exhibited  a  variety  of  splendid 
fire- works  at  Marybone  Gardens.] 


cloiisly,  tliat  tits  steel-dust  is  mistaken  by  many  for  a 
shower  of  gold'.] 

On  Friday,  April  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  our 
friend  Tom  Davies's,  where  we  met  Mr.  Cradock', 
of  Leicestershire,  authour  of  "  Zobeide."  a  tragedy; 
3L  very  pleasing  gentleman,  to  whom  iny  friend  Dr. 
Farmer's  very  excellent  Essay  on  the  Learning  of 
Sbaksj»eare  is  addressed  ;  and  Dr.  Harwood,  who  has 
written  and  published  various  works;  particularly 
a  fantastical  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  iu 
modem  phrase,  and  with  a  Socinian  twist  \ 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine,  in  his  "Art  of 
Poetry,"  of"  voBapinc  tuv  jtuC^^  rirwi-,  the  purging  of  the 
passions,"  as  the  purpose  of  tragedy  ',  "  But  how 
are  the  passions  to  be  purged  by  terrour  and  pity  ?" 
said  J,  with  an  assumed  air  of  ignorance,  to  incite 
him  to  talk,  for  which  it  was  often  necessary  to  em- 
ploy some  address.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  you  are 
to  consider  what  is  tlie  ineauiug  of  purging  iu  the 
original  sense.  It  is  to  expel  impurities  from  the 
human  body.  The  mind  is  subject  to  the  same  im- 
Ijerfection.  Tiie  passions  are  the  great  movers  of 
human  actions ;  but  they  are  mixed  with  such  im- 
purities, that  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  purged 

ibwquoni  cxtncla  ire  ftom  a  collcclldn  of  Dr.  Johniioii** 
mini'.  Opiaioai,  and  oceanonal  RefectionL,"  itiak-   by 

iwkins  and  publuhcd  In  the  kit  volume  ol'  bii  edition  of  Julin. 

—En,] 

•  [Who  bu  tiau  publiihnl  Jlemoin  of  hii  aim  Times,  a!  which  the  Editor 
hiB  mide  (Kcuioiul  u>c Ed.] 

1  [He  >>  more  ■dtuitagcouJ]'  known  by  a  work  on  tlie  clusica.  This  poer 
man  lull,  iboul  17B3,  i  tiroke  of  the  paliif,  which  rendered  him  a  (ripple.  Mid, 
in  I7ee.  be  published,  in  the  Europexn  .MagKine,  «  letter,  written  to  hiui  in 
1773  by  Birfiop  Lowth,  lo  show  that  the  hinhop,  though  no  friend  lo  disMulers, 
■M  kiwi  uid  libenl  lowotdi  him.  Uintood  eondudea  hts  ■ppeal  by  uying, 
duu,  had  b«  been  a  dishonest  iiian,  and  could  have  confinmed  to  the  triniuriui 
vorihip  of  the  church,  he  should  not  have  been  in  indigent  and  necessiloiu 
ciKuuMaiKca.  Itiihap  Lowtb,  he  wy>,  contiibuled,  to  the  last  year  of  hi*  life, 
to  rdiere  hi*  Wdnu.     European  Magnlae,  1168,  p.  4i:t — Ed] 

*  8ee  an  ingoiious  essay  on  thb  subject  by  the  late  Dr.  Moor,  Greek  pm- 
ftaur  at  Glasgow.— Doaw  ELL.  See  also  a  learned  note  on  this  punatte  of 
ArialOtk,  by  Mr.  Twining,  in  his  admirable  translation  of  the  Poelick*.  in 
wUdi  the  variDui  explanations  of  oOier  criticks  are  considered,  and  in  which 
Vr.  M«K*i  osay  is  panicularly  discuswd_J.  BoswelL. 

D  D  S 
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or  refined  by  means  of  terrour  and  pity.  For  instance, 
ambition  is  a  noble  passion  ;  but  by  seeing  upon  the 
stage,  that  a  man  who  is  so  excessively  ambitious 
as  to  raise  himself  by  injustice  is  punished,  we 
are  terrified  at  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a 
passion.  In  the  same  manner  a  certain  degree  of 
resentment  is  necessary ;  but  if  we  see  that  a  man 
carries  it  too  far,  we  pity  the  object  of  it,  and  are 
taught  to  moderate  that  passion."  My  record  upon 
this  occasion  does  great  injustice  to  Johnson's  ex- 
pression, which  was  so  forcible  and  brilliant,  that 
Mr.  Cradock  whispered  me,  "  O  that  his  words  were 
written  in  a  book  ^ !" 

I  observed,  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy  of 
**  Othello"  was,  that  it  had  not  a  moral ;  for  that  no 
man  could  resist  the  circumstances  of  suspicion  which 
were  artfully  suggested  to  Othello's  mind.  Johnson. 
"  In  the  first  place,  sir,  we  learn  from  Othello  this 
very  useful  moral,  not  to  make  an  unequal  match ;  in 
the  second  place,  we  learn  not  to  yield  too  readily  to 
suspicion.  The  handkerchief  is  merely  a  trick,  though 
a  very  pretty  trick  ;  but  there  are  no  other  circum- 
stances of  reasonable  suspicion,  except  what  is  related 
by  lago  of  Cassio's  warm  expressions  concerning 
Desdemona  in  his  sleep ;  and  that  depended  entirely 
upon  the  assertion  of  one  man.  No,  sir,  I  think 
Othello  has  more  moral  than  almost  any  play.'* 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, Johnson  said,  **  Sir,  he  is  narrow,  not  so  much 
from  avarice,  as  from  impotence  to  spend  his  money. 
He  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  pour  out  a  bottle  of 
wine ;  but  he  would  not  much  care  if  it  should  sour.'' 

He  said,  he  wished  to  see  **  John  Dennis's  Critical 


1  [Perhaps  in  alluiion  to,  '^ Oh,  that  my  words  were  dow  written !    Oh  that 
they  were  printed  in  a  book  !" — Job,  xix.  23. — Hall.] 
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Works"  collected.  Davies  said,  they  woiiJil  not  Bell. 
Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  think  otherwise. 

Davies  said  of  a  well  knovni  dramatick  authour', 
that  "  he  lived  upon  potted  xtories,  and  that  he  made 
his  way  as  Hannibal  did,  by  vinegar;  having  begun 
by  attacking  people,  particularly  the  players." 

He  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Murphy's  having 
paid  him  the  highest  compliment  that  ever  was  paid 
to  &  layman,  by  asking  his  pardon  for  repeating  some 
oaths  iu  the  course  of  telling  a  story. 

[He  never  suffered  any  one  to  swear  before  him.  Hnwii. 

AVhen ,  a  libertine,  but  a  man  of  some  note,  p.  aia 

was  talking  before  him,  and  interlarding  his  stories 
with  oaths,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  all  this  swearing  will 
do  nothing  for  our  story  ;  I  beg  you  will  not  swear." 
The  nai'rator  went  on  swearing :  Johnson  said,  "  I 
must  again  entreat  you  not  to  swear."  He  swore 
again ;  Johnson  quitted  the  room.] 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern,  in  company  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Nairne,  now  one  of  the 
Scotch  judges,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan", 
and  my  very  worthy  friend,  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  | 
Pitsligo. 

We  discussed  the  question,  whether  drinking  im-- 
proved  conversation  and  benevolence.  Sir  Joshua 
maintained,  it  did.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir :  before 
dinner  men  meet  with  great  inequality  of  under- 
standing ;  and  those  who  are  conscious  of  their  infe- 
riority have  the  modesty  not  to  talk.  When  they 
have  drunk  wine,  every  man  feels  himself  happy, 
aud  loses  that  modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and 
vociferous:  but  he  i^i  not  improved  :  he  is  only  not 
seOKible  of  his  defects."     Sir  Joshua  said  the  Duitor 
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was  talking  of  the  effects  of  excess  in  wine;  but  that 
a  moderate  glass  enlivened  the  mind,  by  giving  a 
proper  circulation  to  the  blood.  "I  am,'*  said  he, 
"  in  verj'  good  spirits,  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning. 
By  dinner-time  I  am  exhausted ;  wine  puts  me  in 
the  same  state  as  when  I  got  up :  and  I  am  sure  that 
moderate  drinking  makes  people  talk  better."  John- 
son. "No,  sir;  wine  gives  not  light,  gay,  ideal, 
hilarity;  but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorous  merri- 
ment. I  have  heard  none  of  those  drunken, — ^nay, 
drunken  is  a  coarse  word, — ^none  of  those  vinous 
flights."  Sir  Joshua.  "  Because  you  have  sat  by, 
quite  sober,  and  felt  an  envy  of  the  happiness  of 
those  who  were  drinking."  Johnson.  "  Perhaps, 
contempt.  And,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  drunk 
one's  self,  to  relish  the  wit  of  drunkenness.  Do  we 
not  judge  of  the  drunken  w^it  of  the  dialogue  between 
lago  and  Cassio,  the  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  when 
we  are  quite  sober  ?  Wit  is  wit,  by  whatever  means 
it  is  produced ;  and,  if  good,  will  appear  so  at  all 
times.  I  admit  that  the  spirits  are  raised  by  drink- 
ing, as  by  the  common  participation  of  any  pleasure : 
cock-fighting  or  bear-baiting  will  raise  the  spirits  of 
a  company,  as  drinking  does,  though  surely  they  will 
not  improve  conversation.  I  also  admit,  that  there 
are  some  sluggish  men  who  are  improved  by  drinking; 
as  there  are  fruits  which  are  not  good  till  they  are 
rotten.  There  are  such  men,  but  they  are  medlars. 
I  indeed  allow  that  there,  have  been  a  very  few  men 
of  talents  who  were  improved  by  drinking:  but  I 
maintain  that  I  am  right  as  to  the  effects  of  drinking 
in  general :  and  let  it  be  considered,  that  there  is  no 
position,  however  false  in  its  universality,  which  is 
not  true  of  some  particular  man.**  Sir  William 
Forbes  said,  **  Might  not  a  man  warmed  with  wine 
be  like  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  is  made  brisker  by 
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beiag  set  before  the  fire?"  "  Nay,"  said  Johnson, 
laughing,  "  1  cannot  answer  that :  that  is  too  much 
for  me," 

I  observed,  that  wine  did  some  people  harm,  by 
iDflaniing,  confuRiiig,  and  irritating  their  minds  ;  but 
that  the  experience  of  mankind  liad  declared  in  favour 
of  moderate  drinking.  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  do  not 
say  it  is  wrong  to  produce  self-complacency  by  drink- 
ing ;  I  only  deny  that  it  improves  the  mind.  When 
I  drank  wine',  I  scorned  to  drink  it  when  in  com- 
pany. I  have  drunk  many  a  bottle  by  myself;  in 
the  first  place,  because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raise  my 
spirits:  in  the  second  place,  because  1  would  have 
uobody  to  witness  its  effects  upon  me." 

[At  one  period  of  his  life,  however,  he  was  recon-  Ubh 
eiled  to  the  bottle.  Sweet  wines  were  his  chief  j,. "a 
(aTourit4^8;  when  none  of  these  were  before  him,  he 
would  sometimes  drink  port  with  a  lump  of  sugar  in 
every  glass.  The  strongest  liquors,  and  in  very  large 
quantities,  produced  no  other  effect  on  him  than 
moderate  exhilaration.  Once,  and  but  once,  he  is 
known  to  have  had  his  dose;  a  circumstance  which 
he  himself  discovered,  on  finding  one  of  his  sesqui- 
pedalian words  bang  fire;  he  then  started  up,  and 
gravely  observed, —  I  think  it  time  we  should  go  to 
bed.  "  After  a  ten  years'  forbearance  of  every  fluid 
except  tea  and  sherbet,  I  drank,"  said  he,  "one  glass 
of  wine  to  the  health  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  knighted.  I 
never  swallowed  another  droj),  till  old  Madeira  was 
prescribed  to  me  as  a  cordial  during  my  present  in- 
disposition; but  this  liquor  did  not  relish  as  formerly, 
and  I  therefore  discontinued  it."] 

■  (WinE-driDkiT.  win  noibemuJi  aflleltd  by  ih:  ctraiirc  nf  one  who.  when 
)k  did  drink  wine,  dnuh  aloiii:,  und  wbow  choice  bciermgc  wu  |iOTt  in  iuMJ 
dnughU,  ivttttntd  vith  ingnr  or  ca/illlaUe.     Sec  iiN((,  *.  i.  p.  JSi— Kd.J 
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He  told  us,  **  almost  all  his  Ramblers  *  were  writ- 
ten just  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  press ;  that  he 
sent  a  certain  portion  of  the  copy  of  an  essay,  and 
wrote  the  remainder,  while  the  former  part  of  it  was 
printing.  When  it  was  wanted,  and  he  had  fairly 
sat  down  to  it,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  done." 

He  said,  that,  for  general  improvement,  a  man 
should  read  whatever  his  immediate  inclination 
prompts  him  to ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  a  man  has  a 
science  to  learn,  he  must  regularly  and  resolutely  ad- 
vance. He  added,  "  What  we  read  with  inclination 
makes  a  much  stronger  impression.  If  we  read  with* 
out  inclination,  half  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing 
the  attention ;  so  there  is  but  one  half  to  be  employed 
on  what  we  read."  He  told  us,  he  read  Fielding's 
"  Amelia"  through  without  stopping  \  He  said,  "  If 
a  man  begins  to  read  in  the  middle  of  a  book,  and 
feels  an  inclination  to  go  on,  let  him  not  quit  it,  to 
go  to  the  beginning.  He  may,  perhaps,  not  feel 
again  the  inclination." 

Sir  Joshua  mentioned  Mr.  Cumberland's  "  Odes," 
which  were  just  published.  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir, 
they  would  have  been  thought  as  good  as  odes  eom^ 
monly  are,  if  Cumberland  had  not  put  his  name  to 
them  ;  but  a  name  immediately  draws  censure,  unless 


■  [See  ofi/r,  V.  i.  p.  178  ;  but  the  editor  niuHt  obsenre — on  the  assertion  made 
there  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  '•*  that  the  paperon  Procrastination  was  writtoi  in  Sir  Joshua 
ReynoIds^R  parlour** — that  botn  she  and  Mr.  Boswell  appear  to  have  been  in 
error  as  to  the  date  of  the  acquaintance  between  Sir  Joshua  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
See  note,  v.  i.  p.  227*  ^*  The  Rambler**  was  ended  before  they  could  have  been 
acquainted — Ed.] 

9  W^e  have  here  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  excellenoe  of  thia  admirable 
writer,  to  whom  we  have  seen  that  Dr.  Johnnon  directly  allowed  so  little  merit. 
— Boswell.  Johnson  appears  to  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the 
character  of  the  heroine  of  tnis  novel.  **^  His  attention  to  veradty,'*  says  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  *^  was  without  equal  or  example  ;**  and  when  I  mentioned  Clarissa  as  a 
perfect  character,  "  On  the  contrary,**  said  he,  "  you  may  observe  there  is 
always  something  which  she  prefers  to  truth.**  ^^  Fielding*s  Amelia  was  the 
most  pleasing  heroine  of  all  the  romances,**  he  said ;  ^'  but  that  vile  broken  now, 
never  cured,  ruined  the  sale  of  perhaps  the  only  book,  of  which,  being  printed  off 
{puhlUfied)  betimes  one  morning,  a  new  edition  was  called  for  before  nigfaf — 
Anecdotes,  p.  221. -^M alone. 
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it  be  a  name  that  bears  down  every  thing  before  it. 
Nay,  Cumberland  has  made  his  '  Odes'  subsidiary 
to  the  fame  of  another  man'.  They  might  have  run 
well  enough  by  themselves ;  but  he  has  not  only 
loaded  them  with  a  name,  but  has  made  them  carry 
double." 

We  talked  of  the  reviews,  and  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
of  them  as  he  did  at  Thrale's  ^  Sir  Joshua  said,  what 
I  have  often  thought,  that  }ie  wondered  to  find  so 
much  good  writing  employed  in  them,  when  the 
authours  were  to  remain  unknown,  and  so  could  not 
have  the  motive  of  fame.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir, 
those  who  write  in  them,  wTite  well  in  order  to  be 
pajd  well." 

('■DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BUSS  REYNOLDS.  R 

"I8lh  April,  1776-      '*' 

"  Dkabbst  uaj)am, — When  you  called  on  Mra.  Thrule,  1 
find  by  inquiry  that  she  was  really  abruttd.  The  same  thing 
hap[iened  to  Sirs.  Montagu,  of  which  1  beg  you  to  inforn)  her, 
for  she  went  likewise  by  my  opinion.  The  denial,  if  it  had 
been  feigned,  would  not  have  pleased  me.  Your  visits,  how- 
ever, we  kindly  paid,  and  very  kindly  taken. 

"  We  are  going  to  Bath  tills  muniing  ;  but  1  could  not  part 
without  telling  you  the  real  state  of  your  visit. — I  am,  dearest 
nuulam,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam,  Jobnbon."3 

Soon  after  this  day,  he  went  to  Bath  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  had  never  seen  that  beautiful 
citv,  and  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
it  while  Johnson  was  there.  Having  written  to  him, 
I  received  the  following  answer  : 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  Drar  bib, — Why  do  you  tnlk  of  neglect?     When  did  | 

■  H(>  Romncy,  the  pdinier,  wlm  hns  noiv  dmcrvnily  cstablUbRl  a  high  tEpu. 
udun.— BoiWELL.  [A  curious  noik  mighl  bv  wtillcn  □□  the  ivpuution  of 
painiCTi.  HmaCf  WBlpok  talks  Aoiiii;«h*ic  oF  "  Rnmirg  and  Ri~Ditiildi  1"  lUid 
Htley  ■!»  dedicated  his  l;te  (sudi  u  it  wu)  tu  RomnFy.  What  wooU  ■ 
[HCture  of  Rwuuf  or  Ramney  now  bring  gt  un  KUCtitm? — hu.] 

'  (Sec  ohU,  p.  306.— Ed.J 
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neglect  you  ?     If  you  will  come  to  Bath^  we  shall  all  be  glad 
to  see  you.     Come,  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  can. 

^'  But  I  have  a  little  business  for  you  at  London.  Bid  Francis 
look  in  the  paper  drawer  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  my  bed- 
chamber, for  two  cases  ;  one  for  the  attorney-general,  and  one 
for  the  solicitor-general.  They  lie^  I  think,  at  the  top  of  my 
papers ;  otherwise  they  are  somewhere  else,  and  will  give  me 
more  trouble. 

"  Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if  they  can  be  found. 
Make  my  compliments  to  all  our  friends  round  the  world,  and 
to  Mrs.  Williams  at  home. — I  am,  sir,  your,  &c. 

"  SAtf .  Johnson. 

'*  Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you  can,  that,  if  it  is  ne- 
cessary, I  may  write  to  you  again  before  you  come  down." 

On  the  26th  April,  I  went  to  Bath ;  and  on  my 
arrival  at  the  Pelican  inn,  found  lying  for  rae  an 
obliging  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by 
whom  I  was  agreeably  entertained  almost  constantly 
during  my  stay.  They  were  gone  to  the  rooms :  but 
there  was  a  kind  note  from  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he 
should  sit  at  home  all  the  evening.  I  went  to  him 
directly,  and  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  returned, 
we  had  by  ourselves  some  hours  of  tea-drinking  and 
talk. 

I  shall  group  together  such  of  his  sayings  as  I  pre- 
served during  the  few  days  that  I  was  at  Bath. 

Of  a  person  ^  who  differed  from  him  in  politicks, 
he  said,  "  In  private  life  he  is  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man ;  but  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  so  in  publick  life. 
People  may  he  honest,  though  they  are  doing  wrong: 
that  is,  between  their  Maker  and  them.  But  «re, 
who  are  suffering  by  their  pernicious  conduct,  are  to 
destroy  them.  We  are  sure  that  [Burke]  acts  from 
interest.  We  know  what  his  genuine  principles 
were  *.     They  who  allow  their  passions  to  confound 

>  fMr.  Burke.— Ed.] 

«  [He  means,  that,  in  early  life,  they,  at  the  Club,  knew  that  Burke  was  not 
what  Johnson  would  call  a  whig,    Mr.  Burke  ended  as  he  began — 
^<  This  sun  of  empire,  where  he  rose,  he  set  !**— £o.] 
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ihe  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  are  cri- 
minal. They  may  be  convinced  ;  but  they  have  not 
come  honestly  by  their  conviction," 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  Icnow  not  with  what 
tnith,  that  a  certain  female  political  writer',  whose 
doctrines  he  disliked,  had  of  late  twcome  very  fond  of 
dress,  sat  hours  together  at  her  toilet,  and  even  put 
on  rouge:  Johnson.  "She  is  better  employed  at 
her  toilet,  than  using  her  pen.  It  is  better  she  should 
be  reddening  her  own  cheeks,  than  blackening  other 
people's  characters." 

He  told  us  that  "Addison  wrote  Budgell's  papers 
in  the  Spectator,  at  least  mended  them  so  much,  that 
he  made  them  almost  his  own ;  and  that  Draper, 
Tonsou's  partner,  assured  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the 
much  admired  Epilogue  to  "  The  Distressed  Mother,' 
which  came  out  in  Budgell's  name,  was  in  reality 
written  by  Addison." 

"The  mode  of  government  by  one  may  be  ill 
adapted  to  a  small  society,  but  is  beat  for  a  great 
nation.  The  character! stick  of  our  own  government 
at  present  is  imbecility-  The  niagistnites  dare  not 
call  the  guards  for  fear  of  being  hanged.  Tlie  guards 
will  not  come  for  fear  of  being  given  up  to  the  blind 
rage  of  popular  juries." 

Of  the  father  *  of  one  of  our  friends  he  observed, 
"  He  never  clarified  his  notions,  by  filtrating  them 
through  other  minds.  He  had  a  canal  upon  his 
estate,  where  at  one  ])lace  the  bank  was  too  low.  I 
dug  the  canal  deeper,"  said  he. 

He  told  me  that  "  so  long  ago  as  1748  he  had 
read   'The  Grave,  a  PoemV  hut  did   not  like  it 

■  [Mn,  Mkcuilay  — Ed.] 

■  {The  elder  Mr.  Langtan. — //utrt.  Urm.  Ii  is  noi  easy  lo  undenuml  how 
tajSUniliHg  wuld  have  cured  a  mind  of  such  ai  .  .        ^     . 


L 


a  MUTT  ihal  iherc  are  do  niemain  of  (he  Kevereod  RobcTl  Blair,  the 

iiof  lh[i  poem.      He  wai  the  repTOvnUlive  oftlie  ancicnL  family  of  Blair 

emair,  in  Axntiiic;  but  Ilieesuue  had  dotcended  to  a  ll.nuUc,  and  aftamudt 
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much."  I  differed  from  him :  for  though  it  is  not 
equal  throughout,  and  is  seldom  elegantly  correct,  it 
abounds  in  solemn  thought  and  poetical  imagery  be- 
yond the  common  reach.  The  world  has  differed 
from  him ;  for  the  poem  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  is  still  much  read  by  people  of  a  serious 
cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune  was  mentioned,  as 
one  who  did  good  to  many,  but  by  no  means  '*  by 
stealth,"  and  instead  of  *^  blushing  to  find  it  fame,'' 
acted  evidently  from  vanity.  Johnson.  "  I  have 
seen  no  beings  who  do  as  much  good  from  benevo- 
lence, as  she  does,  from  whatever  motive.  If  therje 
are  such  under  the  earth,  or  in  the  clouds,  J  wish 
they  would  come  up,  or  come  down.  What  Soame 
Jenyns  says  upon  this  subject  is  not  to  be  minded ; 
he  is  a  wit.  No,  sir ;  to  act  from  pure  benevolence 
is  not  possible  for  finite  beings.  Human  benevolence  is 
mingled  with  vanity,  interest,  or  some  oth^r  motive." 

£d-  [The  pension  which  Mrs.  Montagu  had  lately  set- 

tled on  Miss  Williams  ^  would  naturally  account  for 
this  defence  of  that  lady's  beneficence,  but  it  seems 
also  to  have  induced  Johnson  to  speak  of  her  intel- 
lectual powers  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  as  excessive 

Reyn.  as  hls  former  depreciation.]  [Miss  Reynolds  relates 
that  she  had  heard  him  speak  of  Mrs.  Montagu  in 
terms  of  high  admiration.  ^'  Sir,"  he  would  say, 
*^  that  lady  exerts  more  mind  in  conversation  thap 
any  person  I  ever  met  with :  sir,  she  displays  such 
powers  of  ratiocination — such  radiations  of  intellectual 
excellence  as  are  amazing !"] 

pMsed  to  the  son  of  her  husband  by  another  marriage.  He  was  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Athclstaneford,  where  Mr.  John  Home  was  his  successor ;  so  that  it 
may  truly  be  called  classick  ground.  His  son,  who  is  of  the  same  name^  and  a 
man  eminent  for  talents  and  learnings  is  now,  with  universal  approbatkni,  soli- 
citor-general  of  Scotland.  [He  was  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Court* of 
^Session,  and  highly  venerated. — Eo.J 
I  [See  ante,  p.  295.  ^£d.] 
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He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady '  tlieu  at 
Bath  ;  observing,  "  She  does  not  gain  upon  me,  sir ; 
I  think  her  enipty- headed."  He  was, indeed,  astern 
rritick  upon  characters  and  manners.  Even  Mrs. 
Thrale  did  not  escape  his  friendly  animadversion  at 
times.  When  he  and  I  were  one  day  endeavouring  to 
ascertain,  article  by  article,  how  one  of  our  friends - 
could  possibly  spend  as  much  money  in  his  family  as 
he  told  us  he  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a  lively  ex- 
travagant sally,  on  the  expense  of  clothing  his  chit-  ^h 
dren,  describing  it  in  a  very  ludicrous  and  fanciful  ^^M 
manner.  Johnson  looked  a  little  angry,  and  said,  ^^M 
•'  Nay,  madam,  when  you  are  declaiming,  declaim  ; 
and  when  you  are  calcidating,  calculate."  At  another 
time,  when  she  said,  perhaps  affectedly,  "  I  dou't  like 
to  fly."  Johnson.  "  With  i/our  wings,  madam,  you 
mti4l  fly  :  but  have  a  care,  there  are  clippers  abroad." 
How  very  well  was  this  said,  and  how  fully  has  ex- 
perience proved  the  truth  of  it!  But  have  they  not 
clipped  rather  rudely,  and  gone  a  great  deal  closer 
than  was  necessary  ^  ? 

[^But  though  Dr.  Johnson  would,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  Rcyn. 
has  candidly  confessed,  treat  her  with  occasional  ^^^' 
rudeness,  he  had  a  most  sincere  and  tender  regard  for 
her,  and  no  wonder;  for  she  would,  with  great  con- 
sideration and  kindness,  overlook  his  foibles  and  hia 
asperities.  One  day,  at  her  own  talile,  he  spoke  so  very 
roughly  to  her,  that  every  one  present  was  surprised 
that  she  could  bear  it  so  placidly,  and  on  the  ladies 
withdrawing,  Miss  Reynolds  expressed  great  astonisli- 
nient  that  Dr.  Johnsou  should  speak  so  harshly  to 

'  tThii  hu  been  suppowd  to  b«  MiM  Hinnkh  More;  yet  it  seema  Iwrd  to 
tnudTc  in  wtut  waywkrd  fancy  he  could  oil  her  "  emptyJieaied." — En.} 

•  IMt.  Langion — Ed.  J 

>  [Tliia  illudet  to  the  many  uicMlic  obiirviliotu  publuhed  agsinit  Mn. 
PiOBi,  OD  hec  luiioiublc  niuriage,  and  particulaily  to  itarelli'i  bruul  Hlriciurea 
ip  Oie  European!  Maf^aiiiie  fur  17SRi  so  brutal,  that  .Mr.  Bnwell,  with  all  hit 
enini^  ttiwardt  her,  couLil  nut  approie  uf  Iheiii Ed.  ) 
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R«7>>-  her,  but  to  this  she  said  no  more  than  "  O,  dear 
good  man  /"  This  simple  reply  appeared  so  strong 
a  proof  of  her  generous  and  affectionate  friendship, 
that  Miss  Reynolds  took  the  first  opportunity  of  com- 
municating it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  repeating  her  own  ani- 
madversions which  had  produced  it.  He  was  much 
delighted  with  the  information  ;  and  some  time  after, 
as  he  was  lying  back  in  his  chair,  seeming  to  be  half 
asleep,  but  really,  as  it  turned  out,  musing  on  this 
pleasing  incident,  he  repeated,  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  O, 
dear  good  man !"  This  kind  of  soliloquy  was  a  com- 
mon habit  of  his,  when  any  thing  very  flattering  or 
very  extraordinary  engrossed  his  thoughts.] 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  live  three 
years  at  Otaheite,  or  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  full  acquaintance  with  people  so  totally  different 
from  all  that  we  have  ever  known,  and  be  satisfied 
what  pure  nature  can  do  for  man.  Johnson. 
"What  could  you  learn,  sir?  What  can  savages 
tell,  but  what  they  themselves  have  seen  ?  Of  the 
past  or  the  invisible  they  can  tell  nothing.  The  in- 
habitants of  Otaheite  and  New  Zealand  are  not  in  a 
state  of  pure  nature ;  for  it  is  plain  they  broke  off 
from  some  other  people.  Had  they  grown  out  of 
the  ground,  you  might  have  judged  of  a  state  of  pure 
nature.  Fanciful  people  may  talk  of  a  mythology 
being  amongst  them ;  but  it  must  be  invention. 
They  have  once  had  religion,  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally debased.  And  what  account  of  their  religion 
can  you  suppose  to  be  learnt  from  savages  ?  Only 
consider,  sir,  our  own  state  :  our  religion  is  in  a  book ; 
we  have  an  order  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  it ; 
we  have  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for  it,  and 
this  is  in  general  pretty  well  observed :  yet  ask  the 
first  ten  gross  men  you  meet,  and  hear  what  they  can 
tell  of  their  religion." 


\ 
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On  Monday,  April  29,  he  and  I  made  an  excursion 
to  Bristol,  where  I  was  entertained  with  seeing  him 
inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the  authenticity  of 
"  Rowley's  poetry,"  as  I  had  seen  liiiii  inquire  upon 
the  spot  into  the  authenticity  of  "  Ossiau's  poetry." 
George  Catcot,  the  jjewterer,  who  was  as  zealous  for 
Rowley  as  Dr.  Hugli  Blair  was  for  Ossiaii  (I  trust 
ray  reverend  friend  will  excuse  the  comparison),  at- 
tended us  at  our  inn,  and  with  a  triumphant  air  of 
lively  simplicity,  called  out,  "  I  '11  make  Dr.  Johnson 
a  convert."  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  desire,  read  aloud 
some  of  Cliatterton's  fahricated  verses,  while  Catcot 
stood  at  the  hack  of  his  chair,  moving  himself  like  a 
pendulum,  and  beating  time  with  his  feet,  and  now 
and  then  looking  into  Dr.  Johnson's  face,  wondering 
that  he  was  not  yet  convinced.  We  called  on  Mr. 
Barret,  the  surgeon,  and  saw  some  of  tlie  oriffinah, 
as  they  were  called,  which  were  executed  very  arti- 
ficially ;  but  from  a  careful  inspection  of  them,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  with  which  they 
were  attended,  we  were  quite  satisfied  of  tlie  impos- 
ture, which,  indeed,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
Irom  internal  evidence,  by  several  able  criticks  '. 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever to  any  objections,  but  insisted,  as  an  end  of  all 
controversy,  that  we  should  go  with  him  to  the  tower 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff,  and  eieic  with 
our  own  eyes  the  ancient  chest  in  which  the  manu- 
scripts were  found ".  To  this  Dr.  Johnson  good- 
naturedly  agreed ;  and,  though  troubled  with  a  short- 
ness of  breathing,  laboured  up  a  long  flight  of  steps, 
till  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  wondrous  chest 

■  Mr.  Tjirwhilt,  Mr.  Wtrton.  .Mr.  Malone—BniWELl.. 

■  (lliia  naivcti  nKmblis  (he  >lyU  of  eiidence  which  Johnson  no  plsiiaintlr 
lidiculf*  In  the  Idles.  "  JbcIi  Snnker  is  >  hetny  ■ilhcnat  lo  thi;  prDlrataiil 
nabliahnwal :  he  hu  known  thoie  who  saw  the  bid  into  which  (he  Pmi'iidci 
m  coaiejol  in  ■  wunuog-pui." — IdUr^  tin.  ID — £d.) 
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stobd.  *^  TTiete,**  said  Catcot,  with  a  bouneing  con- 
fident ci^ulity,  "  t/iere  is  the  very  chest  itself." 
After  this  ocular  demonstration,  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said.  He  brought  to  my  recoUection  a 
Scotch  Highlander,  a  man  of  learning  too^  and  who 
had  seen  the  world,  attesting,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  his  reasons  for,  the  authenticity  of  Fingal :  "  I 
have  heard  all  that  poem  when  I  was  young."  "  Have 
you,  sir?  Pray  what  have  you  heard?"  "  I  have 
beard  Ossian,  Oscar,  and  everyone  of  them  J* 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton,  ^^  This  is  the  most 
extraordinary  young  man  that  has  encountered  my 
knowledge.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  whelp  has 
Hawk,  written  such  things."  [And  of  the  merit  of  the 
p.%.'  poems  admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  he 
said,  ^*  It  is  a  sword  that  cuts  both  ways.  It  is  as 
wonderful  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  old  should  have 
stored  his  mind  with  such  a  strain  of  ideas  and  images^ 
as  to  suppose  that  such  ease  of  versification  and  ele« 
gance  of  language  were  produced  by  Rowley  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Fourth.] 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our  inn  at 
Bristol.  *^  Let  us  see  now,"  said  I,  ^^  how  we  should 
describe  it."  Johnson  was  ready  with  his  raillery. 
"  Describe  it,  sir  ?  Why,  it  was  so  bad,  that — Bo*- 
well  wished  to  be  in  Scotland !" 

After  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  London  ^  I  was 
several  times  with  him  at  his  house,  where  I  occa- 
sionally slept,  in  the  room  that  had  been  assigned 
for  me.  I  dined  with  him  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  General 
Oglethorpe's,  and  at  Greneral  Paoli's.  To  avoid  a 
tedious  minuteness,  I  shall  group  together  what  I 

*  [It  appears  from  his  letters  to  Airs.  Thrale,  that  he  left  Bath  on  Friday  night, 
the  3d  of  May,  and  arrived  in  London  by  seven  o'clock  next  day.  On  Sunday, 
the  5th,  and  Tuesday,  the  7th,  he  dined  with  Dr.  Taylor :  on  Wednoday,  the 
8th,  with  General  Oglethorpe;  and  on  Thursday,  the  9th,  with  Ocnenl  Pi 


have  preserved  of  his  conversation  during  tliis  period 
also,  without  specifying  each  scene  where  it  passed, 
except  one,  which  will  be  found  so  remarkable  as 
certainly  to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation.  Where 
the  place  or  the  persons  do  not  contribute  to  the  zest 
of  the  conversation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  encumber 
my  page  with  mentioning  them.  To  know  of  what 
vintage  our  wine  is,  enables  us  to  judge  of  its  value, 
and  to  drink  it  with  more  relish :  but  to  have  the 
produce  of  each  vine  of  one  vineyard,  in  the  same 
year,  kept  separate,  would  serve  no  purpose.  To 
know  that  our  wine  (to  use  an  advertising  phrase)  is 
"  of  the  stock  of  an  ambassadour  lately  deceased," 
heightens  its  flavour:  but  it  signifies  nothing  to  know 
the  bin  where  each  bottle  was  once  deposited  '. 

"  Garrick,"  he  observed,  "  does  not  play  the  part 
of  Archer  in  the  '  Beaux  Stratagem'  well.  The 
gentleman  should  break  through  the  footman,  which 
is  not  the  case  as  he  does  it '-." 

"  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage  coini- 
tries,nien  will  have  the  upi>er  hand  of  women.  Bodily 
strength,  ito  doubt,  contributes  to  this;  hut  it  would 
be  so,  exclusive  of  that;  for  it  is  mind  that  always 
governs.  When  it  comes  to  dry  imderstanding,  man 
bss  the  better." 

*'  The  little  volumes  entitled  *  Re.tpuhlic(e  \'  which 
are  very  well  done,  were  a  bookseller's  work." 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which  we  cause 
to  the  brule  creation  ;  but  they  are  recompensed  by 
existence.  If  they  were  not  useful  to  man,  and 
therefore  protected  by  him,  they  would  not  be  nearly 
so  numerous."     This  argument  is  to  be  found  in  the 

■  [NwirithiiaDiImg  ihii  elabonu  illustntion,  drawn  from  the  ci 
B<i»iU'*  nadcn  in  Iml  pleuLil  when  his  diligent:  han  enabled  hit 
tbc  wiual  dUiogue.  wiih  all  ha  deiaila. — Ed.) 

•  lOanid.  on  ihe  other  hand,  dmied  ihai  Johi 
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able  and  benignant  Hutchinson's  "  Moral  Philo- 
sophy." But  the  question  is,  whether  the  animals 
who  endure  such  sufferings  of  various  kinds,  for  the 
service  and  entertainment  of  man,  would  accept  of 
existence  upon  the  terms  on  which  they  have  it, 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  who,  though  she  had  many 
enjoyments,  felt  with  delicate  sensibility  the  pre- 
valence of  misery,  complains  of  the  task  of  existence 
having  been  imposed  upon  her  without  her  consent. 

"  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present  is  so 
true,  that  all  his  relief  from  unhappiness  is  only  for- 
getting himself  for  a  little  while.  Life  is  a  progress 
from  want  to  want,  not  from  enjoyment  to  enjoyment." 

"  Though  many  men  are  nominally  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  hospitals  and  other  publick 
institutions,  almost  all  the  good  is  done  by  one  man, 
by  whom  the  rest  are  driven  on ;  owing  to  confidence 
in  him  and  indolence  in  them." 

"  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son\  I  think, 
might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book.  Take  out  the 
immorality,  and  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  young  gentleman.  An  elegant  manner  and 
easiness  of  behaviour  are  acquired  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly. No  man  can  say,  *  I  '11  be  genteel.' 
There  are  ten  genteel  women  for  one  genteel  man, 
because  they  are  more  restrained.  A  man  without 
some  degree  of  restraint  is  insufferable  ;  but  we  are 
all  less  restrained  than  women.  Were  a  woman  sit- 
ting in  company  to  put  out  her  legs  before  her  as 
most  men  do,  we  should  be  tempted  to  kick  them 
in."  No  man  was  a  more  attentive  and  nice  observer 
of  behaviour  in  those  whose  company  he  happened 
to  be  than  Johnson,    or,  however   strange  it  may 


>  [''  A  pretty  book**  was  made  up  from  these  letters  by  the  late  Dr.  Truster, 
entitled  '^  Principles  of  Politeness,**  and  was,  some  years  ago,  commoiily  '^  put 
into  tlie  hands  of  young  gentlemen.*' — ^Hai.l.] 
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seeia  to  many,  had  a  higher  estimation  of  its  refine- 
Rientii. 

[Mrs.  Thraie  one  day  commended  a  young  lady  p'">^>< 
for  her  beauty  and  pretty  beliaviour,  to  whom  she 
thought  no  objections  could  have  been  made.  "  I 
saw  her  (said  Dr.  Johnson)  take  a  pair  of  scissors  in 
her  left  hand  ;  and  though  her  father  is  now  become 
a  nobleman,  and  as  you  say  excessively  rich,  I  siiould, 
were  I  a  youth  of  quality  ten  years  hence,  hesitate 
between  a  girl  so  neglected,  and  a  negro '."] 

[It  was  amazing — so  short-sighted  as  he  was — how  Rcyn. 
very  obsen-ant  he  was  of  ajipearances  in  dress  and  ™ ' 
behaviour,  nay,  even  of  the  deportment  of  servants 
while  waiting  at  table.  One  day,  as  his  man  Frank 
was  attending  at  Sir  Joshua  Rc)iiolds's  table,  he  ob- 
sen'ed  with  some  emotion,  that  he  had  placed  the 
salver  under  his  arm.  Nor  would  the  conduct  of  the 
company — blind  as  he  was  to  his  own  many  and 
strange  peculiarities — escape  his  animadversion  on 
some  occasions.  He  thought  the  use  of  water  glasses 
a  strange  perversion  of  the  idea  of  refinement,  and 
had  a  gi^eat  dislike  to  the  use  of  a  pocket  handker- 
chief at  meals,  when,  if  he  happened  to  have  occasion 
for  one,  he  would  rise  from  his  chair  and  go  to  some 
distance,  with  his  back  to  the  company,  and  perform 
the  operation  as  silently  as  possible.] 

Lord  Elliot  infonns  nie,  that  one  day  when  John- 
son and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a  gentleman's  house  in 
London,  upon  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  being  men- 
tioned, Jolmson  surprised  the  company  by  this  sen- 


I  '<  Tbe  child  wlio  took  ■  put  of  acixon  in  hn  left  band  ii  now  ■  wooiui 
«r  quality,  bighlf  renpectcd,  and  vould  cnl  lu,  1  conclude,  moat  deieiviidl]'. 
if  more  wen  said  on  iho  »ubj«t."— ^'ioiii  MS.  [The  editor  believes  th»t 
tbe  \aij  wu  the  eldeil  dBughlci  of  Mr.  Lyttdlon,  sfteiwanls  Lord  Wat- 
CMC,  married  lo  Sir  Richstd  Houe.  She  was  bom  in  Jamu™,  and  Ihencs,  per. 
hMpt^  Johnina's  iilnn|[e  altuiinn  lo  ihc  nrgto.  It  wan  Jufanson'i  haired  to  all 
Ok  LvlU'lUMw  which  iTiflBn».<<l  ihit  liulc  accident  lo  luch  a  ridiculoiii  tine. — 
En.) 

E  F.  8 
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tence :  "  Every  man  of  any  education  would  rather 
be  called  a  rascal,  than  accused  of  deficiency  in  the 
graces.**  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  was  present,  turned  to 
a  lady  who  knew  Johnson  well,  and  lived  much  with 
him,  and  in  his  quaint  manner,  tapping  his  box,  ad- 
dressed her  thus :  "  Don't  you  think,  madam  (look- 
ing towards  Johnson),  that  among  all  your  acquaint- 
ance, you  could  find  one  exception?"  The  lady 
smiled,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce  \ 

"  I  read  (said  he).  Sharpens  Letters  on  Italy  ^  over 
again,  when  I  was  at  Bath.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  matter  in  them." 

"  Mrs.  Williams  was  angry  that  Thrale's  family 
did  not  send  regularly  to  her  every  time  they  heard 
from  me  while  I  was  in  the  Hebrides.  Little  people 
are  apt  to  be  jealous :  but  they  should  not  be  jealous ; 
for  they  ought  to  consider,  that  superiour  attention 
will  necessarily  be  paid  to  superiour  fortune  or  rank. 
Two  persons  may  have  equal  merit,  and  on  that  ac- 
count may  have  an  equal  claim  to  attention ;  but  one 

*  [Mr.  Colman,  in  his  *•*•  Random  RecorJs,**  lately  published,  Iws  given  * 
lively  sketch  of  the  appearance  and  manners  of  Johnson  and  Oibbon  in  society. 
'*  The  learned  Gibbon  was  u  curious  counterbalance  to  the  learned  (may  I  not 
say  Itss  learned  ?)  Johnson.  Their  manners  and  taste,  both  in  writing  and  con- 
versation, were  as  dif&rent  as  their  habiliments.  On  the  day  I  first  sat  down 
with  Johnson,  in  his  rusty  brown  suit,  and  his  black  worated  stockings,  Oib- 
bon was  placed  opposite  to  me  in  a  suit  of  flowered  velvet,  with  a  bag  and 
sword.  Each  had  his  measured  phraseology ;  and  Johnson^s  fitmous  paralld, 
between  Dry  den  and  Pope,  might  be  loosely  parodied,  in  reference  to  himself 
and  Gibbon.— Johnson^s  style  was  grand,  and  Gibbon*s  el^^ant;  the  statelincM 
of  the  furmc-r  was  sometimes  pedantick,  and  the  polish  of  the  latter  was  oca- 
«ionally  finicaL  Johnson  marched  to  kettle-drums  and  trumpets ;  Gibbon 
moved  to  flutes  and  haut-boys :  Johnson  hewed  passages  through  the  Alpt, 
while  Gibbon  levelled  walks  through  parks  and  gardens.— Maided  as  I  had 
been  by  Johnson,  Gibbon  poured  balm  upon  my  bruises,  by  condescending^ 
once  or  twice,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  talk  witli  me : — the  great  historiaB 
was  light  and  playful,  suiting  his  matter  to  the  capacity  of  the  boy ; — but  it  wai 
done  more  sua ;— still  his  mannerism  prevailed  ; — still  he  tapped  his  snuff*b<UL, 
— still  he  smirked,  and  smUed ;  and  rounded  his  periods  with  the  same  air  d 

good-breeding,  as  if  he  were  conversing  with  men His  mouth,  melliflaoQS  ai 

Plato's,  was  a  round  hole,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  his  visage.** — VoL  i.  p^  121. 
—Ed.] 

^  [Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  a  surgeon,  who  traveUed  for  his  health,  and  whose 
representation  of  Italian  manners  was  supposed  to  be  tinged  by  the  ill  hunaoar 
of  a  valetudinarian.  Bareiti  took  np  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  a  smart 
controversy  ensued  whidi  made  some  noise  at  the  time.— Ed.] 
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of  them  may  have  also  fortune  and  rank,  and  so  may 
have  a  double  claim." 

Talking  of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  he  said,  "  I 
despise  those  who  do  not  see  that  I  am  right  in  the 
passage  where  as  is  repeated,  and  '  asses  of  great 
charge'  introduced.  That  on  '  To  be,  or  not  to  be,' 
is  disputable '." 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with  hira  one 
morning,  s^tid,  that  in  his  opinion  the  character  of  an 
infidel  was  more  detestable  than  that  of  a  man  noto- 
riously guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime,  I  differed  from 
him,  because  we  are  surer  of  the  odiousness  of  the 
one,  than  of  the  errour  of  the  other.  Johnson. 
"Sir,  I  agree  with  him;  for  the  infidel  would  be 
guilty  of  any  crime  if  he  were  inclined  to  it." 

"  Many  things  which  are  false  are  transmitted  from 
book  to  book,  and  gain  credit  in  the  world.  One  of 
these  is  the  cry  against  the  evil  of  luxury.  Now  the 
truth  is,  that  luxury  produces  much  good.  Take  the 
luxury  of  buildings  in  London.  Does  it  not  produce 
real  advantage  in  the  conveniency  and  elegance  of 
accommodation,  and  this  all  from  the  exertion  of 
industry?  l*eo])Ie  will  tell  you,  with  a  melancholy 
face,  how  many  builders  are  in  gaol.  It  is  plain  they 
are  in  gaol,  not  for  building ;  for  rents  are  not  fallen. 
A  man  gives  half-a-guinea  for  a  dish  of  green  peas. 
How  much  gardening  does  this  occasion  ?  how  many 
labourers  must  the  competition  to  have  such  things 
eaily  in  the  market  keep  in  employment  ?  You  will 
hear  it  said,  very  gravely,  'Why  was  not.  the  half- 
guinea,  thus  spent  in  luxury,  given  to  the  poor  ?  To 
how  many  might  it  have  afforded  a  good  meal?* 

I  Ii  may  be  ob«cr»ed,  ihiil  Mr.  Mslone,  in  his  vorr  njiuble  edilion  ofShak. 
■pare,  bu  roll;  vii.dinlcd  Uc.  Johnxm  tram  ihe  tdle  ctnaam  which  Ihe  fint 
Cflhse  notes  huKivenriK  to.  The  iniciprelttion  of  ibe  other  pMUge,  which 
Dr.  Jahiiwn  >l]u«>  lu  ht  iupalahlf,  ht  his  clc«rly  ihown  lo  be  erroneom. — 
BotwELi.-     IThe  Hint  noic  i»  to  «  pMwgc  in  Hamlet,  ict  6,  •ccnc  ii — Ed.] 
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Alas !  has  it  not  gone  to  the  industrious  poor,  whom 
it  is  better  to  support  than  the  idie  poor  ?  You  are 
much  surer  that  you  are  doing  good  when  you  pay 
mcmey  to  those  who  work,  as  the  recompense  of  their 
labour,  than  when  you  give  money  merely  in  charity. 
Suppose  the  ancient  luxiury  of  a  dish  of  peacock's 
brains  were  to  be  revived,  how  many  carcasses  would 
be  left  to  the  poof  at  a  cheap  rate !  and  as  to  the 
rout  that  is  made  about  people  who  are  ruined  by  ex- 
travagance, it  is  no  matter  to  the  nation  that  some  in- 
dividuals suffer.  ^Vhen  so  much  general  productive 
exertion  is  the  consequence  of  luxury,  the  nation 
does  not  care  though  there  are  debtors  in  gaol :  nay, 
they  would  not  care  though  their  creditors  were  there 
too." 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General  Oglethorpe's 
mind,  and  variety  of  knowledge,  having  sometimes 
made  his  conversation  seem  too  desultory ;  Johnson 
observed,  "  Oglethorpe,  sir,  never  completes  what  he 
has  to  say.'" 

He  on  the  same  account  made  a  similar  remark  on 
Patrick  Lord  Elibank ;  "  Sir,  there  is  nothing  con^ 
elusive  in  his  talk." 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a  splendid 
table  without  hearing  one  sentence  of  conversation 
worthy  of  being  remembered,  he  said,  "  Sir,  there 
seldom  is  any  such  conversation."  Boswell.  "  Why 
then  meet  at  table?"  JOHNSOX.  "  WTiy  to  eat  and 
drink  together,  and  to  promote  kindness;  and,  sir, 
this  is  better  done  when  there  is  no  solid  conversa- 
tion :  for  when  there  is,  people  differ  in  opinion,  and 
get  into  bad  humour,  or  some  of  the  company,  who 
are  not  capable  of  such  conversation,  are  left  out,  and 
feel  themselves  uneasy.  It  was  for  this  reason  Sir 
Kd.  Robert  Walpole  said,  he  always  talked  [coarsely]  at 
his  table,  because  in  that  all  could  join/' 
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Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  geiitleiiian  '  ask  Mr. 
Level  k  variety  of  questions  concerning  him,  when  he 
was  Bitting  by,  lie  broke  out,  "  Sir,  you  liave  but  two 
to]>icks,  yourself  and  me.  I  am  sick  of  both."  "A 
man  (said  he)  should  not  talk  of  himself,  nor  much 
of  any  particular  person.  He  should  tnke  care  not 
to  be  made  a.  proverb ;  and,  tlierefore,  should  avoid 
having  any  one  topick  of  which  people  can  say,  'We 
shall  hear  him  upon  it.'  There  was  a  Ur.  Oldfield, 
who  was  always  talking  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
He  came  into  a  cufleehouse  one  day,  and  told  that 
hiii  grace  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  half  an 
hour.  •  Did  he  indeed  sjieak  for  half  an  hour?'  (said 
Belehier,  the  surgeon). — 'Yes.' — 'And  what  did  he 
say  of  Dr.  Oldfield  ?' — '  Nothing.' — '  Why  then,  sir, 
he  was  very  ungrateful ;  for  Dr.  Oldfield  could  not 
have  spoken  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  saying 
something  of  him.' " 

'*  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the  terms  oo 
which  it  is  given  to  him.  To  some  men  it  is  given 
on  condition  of  not  taking  liberties,  which  other  meu 
may  take  without  much  harm.  One  may  drink  wine, 
and  be  nothing  the  worse  for  it;  on  another,  wine 
may  have  eS'ects  so  in6ammatory  as  to  injure  him 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  perhaps  make  him  com* 
mit  something  for  which  he  may  deserve  to  be 
bauged." 

"  Lord  Hailes'a  '  Annals  of  Scotland'  have  not  that 
painted  form  which  is  the  taste  of  this  age  ;  but  it  is 
s  book  which  will  always  sell,  it  has  such  a  stability 
of  dates,  such  a  certainty  of  facts,  and  such  a  puno 
tuality  of  citation,  1  never  before  read  Scotch  history 
with  certainty." 

1  asktfd  hiui  whether  he  would  advise  me  to  read 
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the  Bible  with  a  commentary,  and  what  commentaries 
he  would  recommend.  Johnson.  ^^  To  be  sure,  sir, 
I  would  have  you  read  the  Bible  with  a  commen- 
tary ;  and  I  would  recommend  Lowth  and  Patrick  on 
the  Old  Testament,  and  Hanunond  on  the  New." 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  solicited 
his  attention  to  another  law  case,  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged. In  the  course  of  a  contested  election  for  the 
borough  of  Dunfermline,  which  I  attended  as  one  of 
my  friend  Colonel  (afterward  Sir  Archibald)  Camp- 
belFs  counsel,  one  of  his  political  agents — who  was 
charged  with  having  been  unfaithful  to  his  employer, 
and  having  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pe- 
cuniary reward— attacked  very  rudely  in  the  news- 
papers the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Thomson,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  that  place,  on  account  of  a  supposed 
allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Upon  this  the 
minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday,  arraigned  him  by 
name  from  the  pulpit  with  some  severity ;  and  the 
agent,  after  the  sermon  was  over,  rose  up  and  asked 
the  minister  aloud,  "  ^Vhat  bribe  he  had  received  for 
telling  so  many  lies  from  the  chair  of  verity  *  ?"  I 
was  present  at  this  very  extraordinary  scene.  The 
person  arraigned,  and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also 
had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  action  against  Mr. 
Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  defamation  and 
damages,  and  I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  re- 
verend defendant.  The  liberty  of  the  pulpit  was  our 
great  ground  of  defence  ;  but  we  argued  also  on  the 
provocation  of  the  previous  attack,  and  on  the  instant 
retaliation.  The  Court  of  Session,  however, — the 
fifteen  judges,  who  are  at  the  same  time  the  jury, — 
decided  against  the  minister,  contrary  to  my  humble 

^  [  A  CallicUm,  which  ha-s,  it  appears,  with  so  many  others,  become  vernacular 
in  Scotland.     A  pulpit  is  in  French  called  ^^cftaire  de  viriU,** — Eo.} 
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opinion ;  and  several  of  them  expressed  themselves 
with  indignation  against  him.  He  was  an  aged  gen- 
llenian,  formerly  a  military  chaplain,  and  a  man  of 
liigfa  spirit  and  honour.  Johnson  nas  satisfied  that 
the  judgment  was  wrong,  and  dictated  to  me,  in  eon< 
futatiou  of  it,  an  argument,  [which  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix.] 

When  I  read  [the  argument]  to  Mr.  Burke,  he 
was  highly  pleased,  and  exclaimed,  "  Well,  he  does 
his  work  in  a  workman-like  manner  '." 

Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the  cause  by  appeal 
before  tiie  house  of  lords,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the 
advice  of  the  noble  person  who  lately  presided  so  ably 
in  that  most  honourable  house,  and  who  was  then 
attorney-general.  As  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  also  to  read  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  man 
upon  the  same  subject,  I  shall  here  iusert  it. 


"  There  is  herewith  Iniil  before  you, 

"  1.  Petition  for  the  Keverend  Mr.  James  Thomson,  mi- 
nuter of  Dunfermline. 
"  2.  Answer*  thereto, 
"  3.  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon 

both. 
"4,   Notes  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  being  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  their  decree  is  grounded. 
"  These  papers  you  will  please  to  peruse,  and  give  your 
opinion, 

"  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the  above  decree  of 

the  Court  of  Ses,sion  being  reversed,   if  Mr.  Thomson 

should  appeal  from  the  same  ?" 

"  I  don't  thnik  the  apjieal  advisable ;  not  only  because  the 

niuc  of  the  judgment  is  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  expense} 

but  because  there  are  many  chances,  that  upon  the  general  c 

'  A»«proof  of  Dt.  Johnxm's  estTBOtilmsry  powe 
Amb  ihe  original  mknuiaipt  of  'bin  ncelluni  duHi 
Ibt  lint  ei|^I  puagnphi  on  the  KItta  of  May,  BiU 
liax  \tute  «e  in  Ihc  wnole  onlj  Kven  corrcclioni,  or  laiher 
lua  co'iitlciBblc.  Such  wtxe  it  once  (he  vig'iroui 
lii*  iiiititli     fttufrn 
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plexkn  of  the  cmaCf  the  impression  will  be  taken  to  the  disad* 
vantage  of  the  appellant. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of  that  sermon.  But 
the  complaimt  was  not  less  imgracious  from  that  man,  who  had 
briiaved  so  ill  by  his  original  libel,  and  at  the  time  when  he  re- 
ceived the  reproach  he  complains  of.  In  the  last  article  all  the 
l^aintiffs  are  equally  concerned.  It  struck  me  also  with  some 
wonder,  that  the  judges  should  think  so  much  fervour  apposite 
to  the  occasion  of  reproving  the  defendant  for  a  little  excess. 

"  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with  them  in  condemning 
the  behaviour  of  the  minister,  and  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit 
for  ecclesiastical  censure ;  and  even  for  an  action^  if  any  indi- 
vidual could  qualify  *  a  wrong,  and  a  damage  arising  from  it. 
But  this  I  doubt.  The  circumstance  of  publishing  the  reproach 
in  a  pulpit,  though  extremely  indecent,  and  culpable  in  another 
view,  does  not  constitute  a  different  sort  of  wrong,  or  any  other 
rule  of  law  than  would  have  obtained,  if  the  same  words  had 
been  pronounced  elsewhere.  I  don't  know  whether  there  be 
any  difference  in  tlie  law  of  Scotland,  in  the  definition  of  slander^ 
before  the  commissaries,  or  the  Court  of  Session.  The  common 
law  of  England  does  not  give  way  to  actions  for  every  reproach- 
ful word.  An  action  cannot  be  brought  for  general  damages 
upon  any  words  which  import  less  than  an  offence  cognisable 
by  law  ;  consequently  no  action  could  have  been  brought  here 
for  the  words  in  question.  Both  laws  admit  the  truth  to  be  a 
justification  in  action /br  irords ;  and  the  law  of  England  does 
the  same  in  actions  for  libels.  The  judgment,  therefore,  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  wrong,  in  that  the  court  repelled  that 
defence.  *f  E.  Thurlow." 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  incident  in  Dr. 
Jolmson's  life,  which  fell  under  my  own  observation; 
of  which  pars  viagnafai^  and  which  I  am  persuaded 
will,  with  the  liberal-minded,  be  much  to  his  credit. 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  celebrated  men 
of  every  description  had  made  me,  much  about  the 
same  time,  obtain  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  and  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.     Two  men  more 

>  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Lord  Thurlow  has  here,  perhaps,  in  compli- 
nient  to  North  Britain,  made  use  of  a  term  of  the  Scotch  law,  which  to  an  £ngliah 
reader  may  require  explanation.  To  qualify  a  wrong,  is  to  point  out  and  establish 
iL—BoswELL. 


different  could  perliaps  not  be  selected  out  of  all  iiiau- 
kind.  They  had  even  attacked  one  another  with 
some  asiierity  i"  their  writings ;  yet  I  lived  in  habits 
of  friendship  with  both.  I  could  fully  relish  the  ex- 
cellence of  each  ;  for  1  have  ever  delighted  in  that 
intellectual  chymiatry,  which  can  separate  good  (pia- 
lities  from  enl  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  "  mine  own  friend  and  my  father's 
friend,"  between  whom  and  Dr.  Johnson  I  in  vain 
nisbed  to  establish  an  acquaintance,  as  I  respected 
and  lived  in  intimacy  with  both  of  them,  observed  to 
me  once,  very  ingeniously,  "  It  is  not  in  friendship  as 
iQ  niatbematici<8.  where  two  things,  each  equal  to  a 
third,  are  equal  between  themselves.  You  agree  with 
Johnson  as  a  middle  quality,  and  you  agree  with  me 
aa  a  middle  quality:  but  Johnson  and  I  should  not 
agree."  Sir  John  was  not  sufficiently  flexible;  so  I 
desisted ;  knowing,  indeed,  that  the  repulsion  was 
equally  strong  on  the  part  of  Johnson  ;  who,  I  know 
not  from  what  cause,  unless  his  being  a  Scotchman, 
had  formed  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  Sir  John.  But 
1  conceived  an  irresistible  wish,  if  possible,  to  bring 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together.  How  to 
manage  it,  was  a  nice  and  difficult  matter;  [for  John^  p 
sod's  dislike  of  Mr,  Wilkes  was  so  great  that  it  ex- 
tended e\'en  to  his  connexions.  He  happened  to  dine 
one  day  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  with  a  large  and 
distinguished  company,  amongst  which  were  Mr. 
Wilkes's  brother,  Israel,  and  bis  lady.  In  the  i 
course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Israel  Wilkes  was  about  | 
to^  make  some  remark,  when  Johnson  suddenly  ' 
stopped  him  with,  "  I  hope,  sir,  what  you  are  going 
to  eay  mav  be  better  worth  hearing  than  what  yotf  i 
have  already  said."  This  rudeness  shocked  and  spread 
a  gloom  over  the  whole  party,  particularly  as  Mr. 
Israel  AVilkes  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  amiable 
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i^n-  character  and  of  refined  taste,  and,  what  Dr.  Johnson 
little  suspected,  a  very  loyal  subject.  Johnson  after- 
wards owned  to  Miss  Reynolds  that  he  was  very  sorry 
that  he  had  **  snubbed  Wilkes,  as  his  wife  was  pre- 
sent.** Miss  Reynolds  replied  that  he  should  be  sorry 
for  many  reasons.  "No,"  said  Johnson,  who  was 
very  reluctant  to  apologise  for  offences  of  this  nature ; 
"  no,  I  only  regret  it  because  his  wife  was  by."  Miss 
Reynolds  believed  that  he  had  no  kind  of  motive  for 
this  incivility  to  Mr.  I.  Wilkes  but  disgust  at  his 
brother's  political  principles.] 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends.  Messieurs  Dilly 
in  the  Poultry,  at  w)iose  hospitable  and  well-covered 
table  I  have  seeti  a  greater  number  of  literary  men 
than  at  any  other,  except  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
had  invited  me  to  meet  Mr.  Wilkes  and  some  more 
gentlemen  on  Wednesday,  May  13.  "  Pray,"  said  I, 
"  let  us  have  Dr.  Johnson.**  "  What,  with  Mr.  Wilkes? 
not  for  the  world,*'  said  Mr.  Edward  Dilly:  "Dr. 
Johnson  would  never  forgive  me.**  "  Come,**  said  I, 
'*  if  you*ll  let  me  negotiate  for  you,  I  will  be  answer- 
able that  all  shall  go  well.**  Dilly.  "  Nay,  if  you 
will  take  it  upon  you,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  see  them  both  here.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which  I  en- 
tertained for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  was  sensible  that  he  was 
sometimes  a  little  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, and  by  means  of  that  I  hoped  I  should  gain 
my  point.  I  was  persuaded  that  if  I  had  come  upon 
him  with  a  direct  proposal,  "  Sir,  will  you  dine  in 
company  with  Jack  Wilkes?'*  he  would  have  flown 
into  a  passion,  and  would  probably  have  answered, 
"  Dine  with  Jack  Wilkes,  sir !  I  'd  as  soon  dine  with 
Jack  Ketch  \'*     I,  therefore,  while  we  were  sitting 

I  This  has  been  circulated  as  if  actually  said  by  Johnson ;  when  Uie  truth  ui 
it  wa*  only  supposed  by  me. — Bos  well. 


quietly  by  ourselves  at  his  bouse  in  an  evening,  toolv 
occasion  to  open  my  plan  thus :  *'  Mr.  Dilly,  sir,  sends 
his  Jvspectful  compliments  to  you,  and  would  be 
happy  if  you  would  do  him  the  honour  to  dine  with 
him  on  Wednesday  next  along  with  me,  as  I  must 
?oon  go  to  Scotland."  Johnsox.  "  Sir,  I  am  obliged 
to  Mr.  Dilly.  I  will  wait  upon  him — ."  Boswki.i.. 
"  Provided,  sir,  I  suppose,  that  the  company  which 
he  is  to  have  is  agreeable  to  you?"  Johnson. 
"  ^\^lat  do  you  mean,  sir?  What  do  you  take  nie 
for?  Do  you  think  I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as 
to  imagine  tlint  I  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman 
what  company  he  is  to  have  at  his  table?"  Bos- 
WF.l.I..  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  wishing  to  pre- 
vent you  from  meeting  people  whom  you  might  not 
like.  Perhaps  he  may  have  some  of  what  he  calls 
his  patriotick  friends  with  him."  Johnson.  "  Well, 
sir,  and  what  then?  What  care  /  for  his  patriotick 
friends?  Poll!"  Bosmei.i..  "  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  Jack  Wilkes  there."  Johnson.  "And 
if  Jack  Wilkes  should  be  there,  what  is  that  to  me, 
sir  ?  My  dear  friend,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  angry  with  you ;  but  really  it  is 
treating  me  strangely  to  talk  to  nie  as  if  I  could  not 
meet  any  company  whatever,  occasionally."  Bos- 
WKLL.  "  Pray  forgive  me,  sir:  I  meant  well.  But 
you  shall  meet  whoever  comes,  for  nie."  Thus  I 
secured  him,  and  told  Dilly  that  he  would  find  him 
very  well  pleased  to  be  one  of  his  guests  on  the  day 
appointed. 

Upon  the  much  expected  Wednesday,  I  called  on 
him  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  as  1  often  did 
when  we  were  to  dine  out  together,  to  see  that  he 
was  ready  in  time,  and  to  accompany  him.  I  found 
him  buffeting  his  books,  as  upon  a  former  occasion', 

'  Sec  p»gi  373  o(  this  vnlume. — Dn.iwKl.i.. 
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covered  with  dust,  and  making  no  preparation  for 
going  abroad.  "  How  is  this,  sir  ?*'  said  I.  "  Don't 
you  recollect  that  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  Dill;^'s  ?" 
Johnson.  **Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  going  to  Billy's: 
it  went  out  of  my  head.  I  have  ordered  dinner  at 
home  with  Mrs.  Williams."  Boswell.  "  But,  my 
dear  sir,  you  know  you  were  engaged  to  Mr.  Dilly, 
and  I  told  him  so.  He  will  expect  you,  and  will  be 
much  disappointed  if  you  don't  come."  Johnson. 
"  You  must  talk  to  Mrs.  Williams  about  this." 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma.  I  feared  that  what  I 
was  so  confident  I  had  secured  would  yet  be  frus- 
trated. He  had  accustomed  himself  to  show  Mrs. 
Williams  such  a  degree  of  humane  attention,  as  fre- 
quently imposed  some  restraint  upon  him ;  and  I 
knew  that  if  she  should  be  obstinate,  he  would-^  not 
stir.  I  hastened  down  stairs  to  the  blind  lady's  room, 
and  told  her  I  was  in  great  uneasiness,  for  Dr.  John- 
son had  engaged  to  me  to  dine  this  day  at  Mr. 
Dilly *s,  but  that  he  had  told  me  he  had  forgotten  his 
engagement,  and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home.  "  Yes, 
sir,"  said  she,  pretty  peevishly,  "  Dr.  Johnson  is  to 
dine  at  home."  "  Madam,**  said  I,  "  his  respect  for 
you  is  such,  that  I  know  he  will  not  leave  you,  unless 
you  absolutely  desire  it.  But  as  you  have  so  much 
of  his  company,  I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
forego  it  for  a  day,  as  Mr.  Dilly  is  a  very  worthy 
man,  has  frequently  had  agreeable  parties  at  his  house 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  and  will  be  vexed  if  the  doctor 
neglects  him  to-day.  And  then,  madam,  be  pleased 
to  consider  my  situation ;  I  carried  the  message,  and 
I  assured  Mr.  Dilly  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  come ; 
and  no  doubt  he  has  made  a  dinner,  and  invited  a 
company,  and  boasted  of  the  honour  he  expected  to 
have.  I  shall  be  quite  disgraced  if  the  doctor  is  not 
there."     She  gradually  softened  to  my  solicitations, 
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which  were  certainly  as  earnest  as  most  entreaties  to 
ladies  upon  any  occasion,  and  uas  gracionsly  pleased 
to  empower  me  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson,  "  That,  ail  tilings 
considered,  she  thought  lie  should  certainly  go."  I 
flew  hack  to  him,  still  in  dust,  and  careless  of  what 
shouhl  be  the  event,  *■  indifferent  in  his  choice  to  go 
or  stay;"  but  as  soon  as  1  had  announced  to  liim 
Mrs.  \\'^illiams's  consent,  he  roared,  "  Frank,  a  clean 
shirt,"  and  was  very  soon  dressed.  When  I  had  him 
fsjrly  seated  in  a  liaekney-coach  with  ine,  I  exulted 
as  tuueh  as  a  fortune-hunter  who  has  got  an  heiress 
into  a  post-cliaise  with  him  to  set  out  for  Gretna- 
Green. 

When  we  entered  Mr.  Billy's  drawing-room,  he 
fimad  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  company  he  did 
not  know.  I  kept  myself  snug  and  silent,  watching 
how  he  would  conduct  himself.  (  observed  him 
whispering  to  Mr.  Dilly,  "  Who  is  that  gentleman, 
sir?  "Mr.  Arthur  Lee."  Johnson.  "Too,  too, 
too"  (under  his  breath),  which  was  one  of  his  habitual 
mutterings.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  could  not  but  be  very 
obnoxious  to  Johnson,  for  he  was  not  only  a  patriot, 
bnt  aaAjnericfrn.  He  was  afterwards  minister  from 
the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  "  And 
who  is  the  gentleman  in  lace?"  *'  Mr.  Wilkes,  sir." 
This  information  confounded  him  still  more;  he  had 
some  difficulty  to  restrain  himself,  and,  taking  up  a 
book,  sat  down  iij>on  a  ^vindow-seat  and  read,  or  at 
least  kept  his  eye  upon  it  intently  for  some  time,  till 
he  composed  himself.  His  feelings,  I  dare  say,  were 
awkward  enough.  But  he  no  doubt  recollected  his 
having  rated  me  for  supposing  that  he  could  be  at 
all  disconcerted  by  any  company,  and  he,  therefore, 
resolutely  set  himself  to  behave  quite  as  an  easy  man 
of  the  world,  who  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to  the 
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disposition  and  manners  of  those  whom  he  might 
chance  to  meet. 

The  cheering  sound  of  "  Dinner  is  upon  the  table," 
dissolved  his  reverie,  and  we  all  sat  down  ¥dthout 
any  symptom  of  ill  humour.  There  were  present, 
beside  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  an 
old  companion  of  mine  when  he  studied  physick  at 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Miller  \  Dr.  Lettsom, 
and  Mr.  Slater,  the  druggist.  Mr.  Wilkes  placed 
himself  next  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  behaved  to  him 
with  so  much  attention  and  politeness,  that  he  gained 
upon  him  insensibly.  No  man  eat  more  heartily 
than  Johnson,  or  loved  better  what  was  nic^^and 
delicate.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  assiduous  in 
him  to  some  fine  veal.  "  Pray  give  me  leave. 
It  is  better  here — ^A  little  of  the  brown — Some  fat, 
sir — A  little  of  the  stuffing — Some  gravy — ^Let  m« 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  some  butter—Allow 
me  to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  this  orange ;  or  the 
lemon,  perhaps,  may  have  more  zest."  "  Sir ;  sir,  I 
am  obliged  to  you,  sir,''  cried  Johnson,  bowing,  and 
turning  his  head  to  him  with  a  look  for  some  time 
of  *•  surly  virtue  ^"  but,  in  a  short  while,  of  com- 
placency. 

Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  ^^  He  is  not 
a  good  mimick.'*  One  of  the  company  added,  *'  A 
merry-andrew,  a  buffoon."  Johnson.  "  But  he  has 
wit  too,  and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas,  or  in  fertility 
and  variety  of  imagery,  and  not  empty  of  reading ; 
he  has  knowledge  enough  to  fill  up  his  part.  One 
species  of  wit  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  of 
escape.  You  drive  him  into  a  corner  with  both  hands; 
but  he's  gone,  sir,  when  you  think  you  have  got  him 

»  [Of  Bath  Easton.     See  antc^  p.  211 Ed.] 

«  Johnv)n*8  "  London,  a  Poem,"  7.  145.— Boswell. 
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■ — like  an  animal  that  jumps  over  your  head.  Then 
be  has  a  gi-eat  range  for  wit;  he  never  lets  truth 
Btand  bet^veeu  him  and  a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes 
mighty  coarse.  Ganick  is  under  many  restraints 
from  which  Foote  is  free."  Wii.kes.  "  Garrick's 
wit  is  more  like  Lord  Chesterfield's."  Johnson. 
"The  first  time  I  was  iu  company  with  Foote  was 
at  Fitzherbcrt's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the 
fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased  ;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  please  a  inau  against  his  will.  I 
went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  afiecting 
not  to  mind  him.  Itut  the  dog  was  so  very  L-omieal, 
that  I  was  obligeil  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork, 
tbrow  myself  baek  upon  my  tliair,  and  fairly  laugh 
it  out.  No,  sir,  he  wa-s  irresistible  '.  He  ujion  one 
occssioD  ex[)erieneed,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  ttie 
efficacy  of  his  powers  of  entertaining.  Amongst  the 
many  and  various  modes  which  he  tried  of  getting 
money,  he  became  a  partner  with  a  small-beer  brewer, 
and  he  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  for  jjnj- 
CDring  customers  amongst  his  numerous  acc|naintance. 
Fitzherbert  was  one  who  took  his  small-beer;  bnt  it 
n-as  so  bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not  lo  drink 
it.  They  were  at  some  loss  how  to  notify  their  reso- 
hition,  being  afraid  of  offending  their  master,  who 
tbey  knew  liked  Foote  mnrh  as  a  companion.  At 
last  they  fixed  upon  a  little  black  bov.  who  was  rather 
a  fevourite.  to  be  their  deputy,  and  deliver  their 
remonstrance;  and,  having  invested  him  with  the 
whole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  inform 
Mr.  Fitzberbert,  in  ail  their  names,  npon  a  certain 
day,  that  they  would  drink  Foote's  small-beer  no 
longer.     On  that  tlay  Foote  happened  to  dine  at 


L 


■  FoMiT  [old  1 
vol..  III. 


:,  ihsl  Johnion  utd  of  him,  "  For  loud,  ohslwpprous,  liroad- 
w  nnt  his  eqrniL"— Bo  swell.     [See  nx/r,  p.  320.— Ed, | 
F   F 
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Fitzherbert's,  and  this  boy  served  at  talde ;  he  waa 
so  delighted  with  Foote's  stories,  and  merriment, 
and  grimace,  that  when  he  went  down  stairs,  he  told 
them,  ^^  This  is  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
will  not  deliver  your  message.  I  will  drink  his  small- 
beer;' 

Somebody  observed  that  Garrick  could  not  have 
done  this.  Wilkes.  **  Grarrick  would  have  made 
the  small-beer  still  smaller.  He  is  now  leaving  the 
stage ;  but  he  will  play  Scrub  all  his  life."  I  knew 
that  Johnson  would  let  nobody  attack  Garrick  but 
himself,  as  Garrick  said  to  me,  and  I  had  heard  him 
praise  his  liberality ;  so  to  bring  out  his  commenda- 
tion of  his  celebrated  pupil,  I  said,  loudly,  **  I  have 
heard  Garrick  is  liberal."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  I 
know  that  Garrick  has  given  away  more  money  than 
any  man  in  England  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  that  not  from  ostentatious  views.  Garrick  was 
very  poer  when  he  began  life ;  so  when  he  came  to 
have  money,  he  probably  was  very  unskilful  in  giving 
away,  and  saved  when  he  should  not.  But  Garrick 
began  to  be  liberal  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  the  reputation  of  avarice  which  he  has  had 
has  been  very  lucky  for  him,  and  prevented  his  having 
many  enemies.  You  despise  a  man  for  avarice,  but 
do  not  hate  him.  Garrick  might  have  been  mudh 
better  attacked  for  living  with  more  splendour  than 
is  suitable  to  a  player ;  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to 
have  assaulted  him  in  that  quarter,  they  might  have 
galled  him  more.  But  they  have  kept  clamouring 
about  his  avarice,  which  has  rescued  him  from  much 
obloquy  and  envy." 

Talking  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  autheii« 
tick  information  for  biography,  Johnson  told  us, 
"  When  I  was  a  young  fellow,  I  wanted  to  write  the 
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'  Life  of  Drydeu  ','  and,  in  order  to  get  materials,  1 
applied  to  the  only  two  persons  then  alive  who  had 
Been  him  ;  these  were  old  Swinney  •,  and  old  Cibber. 
Bwinney's  information  was  no  more  than  this,  '  That 
Bt  Will's  coffee-house  Drydeq  had  a  particular  chair 
for  himself,  which  was  set  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and 
was  then  called  his  winter  chair ;  and  that  it  was 
carried  out  for  him  to  the  balcony  in  siunmer,  and 
was  then  calkil  his  summer  chair.'  Cibber  could 
tell  no  more  but  '  That  he  remembered  him  a  decent 
old  man,  arbiter  of  critical  disputes  at  Will's.'  You 
axe  to  consider  that  Cibher  was  then  at  a  great 
distance  from  Dr\'den,  had  (lerhaps  one  leg  only  in 
the  room,  and  durst  not  draw  in  the  other,"  Bos- 
WELi..  "  Yet  Cibber  was  a  man  of  observation  ?" 
Johnson.  "  I  think  uot."  Bosweli,.  "  You  will 
allow  his  'Apology'  to  be  well  done."  Johnson. 
"  Very  well  done,  to  be  sure,  sir.  That  book  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  justice  of  Pope's  remark  : 

*  Bach  mighl  hi>  uveral  pmrinn  wdl  cDiiiniaiji), 
Woubl  all  but  xoop  lo  what  ■hi.']>  unlenUnil.'  " 

BosWEi-L.  "And  his  plays  are  good."  Johnson. 
"Ves;  but  that  was  his  trade;  Pesjiril  (hi  eorpx ; 
he  had  been  all  his  life  among  players  and  play- 
writers.  I  wondered  that  he  had  so  little  to  say  in 
conversation,  for  he  had  kept  the  best  company,  and 
learnt  all  that  can  be  got  hy  the  ear.  He  abused 
Ptndar  to  me,  and  then  showed  me  an  ode  of  his 
own,  with  an  absurd  couplet,  making  a  linuet  soar 

I        •  |Tla>  VM  probalilf  for  "CibbcrV  hWes."  k  w<.'I1  »  ilic   " 

■  tfoK."  mtntior.td  anlt.  p-  auG.  h — I^d.] 
H        »  Oweti  M'Swinticy.  thn  died  in  1754,  iitid  bequcnihnl  liis  fortune  lo  Mr^t 

■  Wrfbgton,  Che  ulTQi.     He  h*d  been  a  nianng^r  of  nrur;~1uic  Ihaue,  and 

■  aAcnFudt  of  Ihe  QueenV  ihntre  in  the  HaymHrkel.  He  waa  alio  a  iliamaliFk 
H  wiim,  havlDK  produced  a  comedy  enticlcd  "  The  Qunckn,  or  Lnve'a  tht  Phj- 
B  atJan,"  I7l>f>,  and  two  opena.— Mai.one. 

■  F  F2 
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on  an  eagle's  wing^  I  told  him  that  when  the 
ancients  made  a  simile,  they  always  made  it  like 
something  real." 

Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that  "  among  all  the  bold 
flights  of  Shakspeare*s  imagination,  the  boldest  was 
making  Bimam-wood  march  to  Dunsinane ;  creating 
a  wood  where  there  never  was  a  shrub ;  a  wood  in 
Scotland !  ha !  ha !  ha !"  And  he  also  observed,  that 
**  the  clannish  slavery  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
was  the  single  exception  to  Milton's  remark  of  *  the 
mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty,'  being  worshipped 
in  all  hilly  countries."  "  When  I  was  at  Inverary," 
said  he,  ^^  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend  Archibald,  Duke 
of  Argyle,  his  dependents  congratulated  me  on  being 
such  a  favourite  of  his  grace.  I  said,  *  It  is,  then, 
gentlemen,  truly  lucky  for  me ;  for  if  I  had  displeased 
the  duke,  and  he  had  wished  it,  there  is  not  a  Camp- 
bell among  you  but  would  have  been  ready  to  bring 
John  Wilkes*s  head- to  him  in  a  charger.  It  would 
have  been  only 

'  Off  with  his  head  !  bo  much  for  Aylesbury.* 

I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of  the  con- 
tested passage  in  Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  Dif- 
ficile  est  praprid  communia  dicer e.  Mr.  Wilkes, 
according  to  my  note,  gave  the  interpretation  thus : 
**  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  propriety  of  common 
things ;  as,  if  a  poet  had  to  speak  of  Queen  Caroline 
drinking  tea,  he  must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  vul- 
garity of  cups  and  saucers.'*  But,  upon  reading  my 
note,  he  tells  me  that  he  meant  to  say,  that  "  the 
word  communia  being  a  Roman  law  term,  signifies 
here  things  communis  juris,  that  is  to  say,  what  have 

»  See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  411.— fioswsLL. 
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never  yet  been  treated  by  any  body ;  and  this  appears 
clearly  from  what  followed, 


Recii^t  lUieum  rarmeti  dedudi  in  actus, 
(Jujiiii  si  jinifiirci  ignoia  iiidkuque  piimiu.' 

You  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the  Iliad  than 
on  any  subject  not  handled  before '."      Johnson. 

>  Iff  mr  pleuint  friend  himiclr,  at  sell  m  olhen  w)io  nmeniber  old  lionet, 
viO  no  doabt  be  tutpiiied,  when  1  observe,  thai  John  Vt'ilko  hen;  ihawii  hini- 
■rlf  to  bf  of  (he  Warburl'mhii  ichuot.  Il  M  ncverlhekts  true,  u  spnenra  from 
Di.  Iluid  the  biahop  at  WdrhUt*!  veij  eleguil  commenliiry  mod  nulei  on 
tlie  ■'Kjnnnla  >d  Plmno."  Il  Ii  nrcessaiy,  lo  ■  fiiir  coniiideration  of  tha 
^■rwton,  ibil  ihe  Bhok!  puuge  in  nhicb  ihe  woids  occur  should  be  kept  In 

"  Si  quid  Inexpcrlum  scena;  nimmiti),  el  suiles 


I'a 
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Quelii  sb  inejplo  pnicFiucrlt,  et  libi  cuntlei. 
Dillioile  est  piopii^  communiB  dicere :  (uque 
Recti  lit  lliicuin  (armen  dcducia  in  Bcnu. 
Quim  si  proferm  IsDota  Indictaque  primus. 
Publics  nwlerii^s  pnvat!  juris  etil,  si 
Non  dic»  Tllem  jiMulumque  moiaberis  oibetn, 
Nee  Terbum  Terbo  cunibis  redderc  fldut 
IntnpKSj  nee  di^tHiet  Imilslar  in  aicium 
L'nde  pedem  profeire  pudor  retut  sul  operis  Ici." 

The  "  Comnif  ntary"  thus  illuetrstw  it:  "But  the  fimmtion  of  quite  new  dia- 
ncien  ii  ■  mrk  of  great  difficult;  imd  haisrd.  Via  hcTc  then;  is  du  gtiKially 
Mcaved  w>d  Kucd  archetype  to  work  after,  but  every  one  judges  of  common 
liriM  •omding  to  the  exttnt  and  com  prehension  of  his  own  idea ;  iherefore  he 
adnEs  to  libo<iT  and  refit  old  characters  and  lubjerls,  psnicuUrl]'  thoee  mads 
kcoim  and  authonted  by  the  practice  of  Homer  and  the  epic  writers."  The 
note  la,  "  DlffliUe  eil  proprk  armmania  diccrt."  Lambin's  comment  is,  "Com- 
mania  bne  toeoappellst  Hnratius  argumenia  fabularnm  a  nulla  adhnc  tiaciatai 
«  ha.  qUE  cuiTV'  ciposiia  sunt  ei  in  medio  quodammodo  potita,  qusii  racua  eC 
•  HOnine  oecupau."  And  that  lliia  is  Ihe  true  meaning  of  rniHMHiiia  ia  evi. 
dcniIjF  lixcd  bf  the  words  igaoia  iadiclaifut,  wliicli  are  apLuiaiDrf  of  il;  so 
ihat  the  aense  given  it  in  ih:  commenlnry  in  anquestitnublir  the  right  one.  Yet, 
notwitluunding  the  clcameiia  of  the  case,  a  late  criiiek  baa  this  attange  passage  : 
**  DUBciU  quidem  esv  propriE  communia  dicere,  hoc  est,  materiem  (ulganm, 
^KMnn  et  i  medio  petilaoi,  lia  tmmulate  ntque  eiomare,  ul  noTa  el  scriplori 
1M|»ia  videalur,  ultra  concedlmua ;  el  maxlmi  ptocul  dubio  panderia  ista  at 
alHmlia.  Sod  omnibus  utrinq'ie  collalis,  et  turn  diHicilis  mm  Tenusti.  lam 
^pdieii  qnam  ingenii  nuione  habilii,  major  videtur  csae  gloria  fabulsm  fonuue 
fMSiitilt  novaiD,  quam  vetoero,  utcunque  mulatum  dc  novo  eahibHC." — PaeU 
■^ntL  f.  ii.  p.  IfU.  U'here,  having  first  put  a  wrong  construction  on  Ihe  wont 
cawmanid,  tie  employ*  Il  to  introduce  on  imnenincnl  crillcisiiL  For  where  does 
Iha  fact  prefer  ihe  glory  of  reflujiig  old  subjects  to  that  of  inventing  new  ones? 
Tbt  cootrary  Is  Implied  lu  what  he  urges  abnul  the  aupcrior  difficulty  of  the 
■laMer.  troat  which  he  dissuadis  his  countrymen,  only  in  reaprel  of  Eheii  abiliiiijs 
and  innipeiience  in  these  matters  ;  and  in  order  to  euItivMe  in  them,  which  is 
Ac  Main  view  of  the  epiiilr,  a  spirit  of  cnrrccUiesa,  by  sending  tbcm  to  the  old 
Hbjects,  treaud  by  the  Oreek  writera.  For  my  own  pari  (with  all  defaence 
Ar  Dr.  Buid.  who  thinks  the  cue  clear),  I  consider  die  pusaae,  "  Difficilt  tit 
frfrii  eommmia  direre,"  to  be  a  crux  for  the  ciiiidts  on  Horace.     The  n- 
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**  He  means  that  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  to  par- 
ticular persons  qualities  which  are  conunon  to  all 
mankind,  as  Homer  has  done." 

Wilkes.  "  We  have  no  city-poet  now :  that  is 
an  office  which  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  last  was 
Elkanah  Settle.  There  is  something  in  names  which 
one  cannot  help  feeling.  Now  Elkanah  Settle  sounds 
so  queer,  who  can  expect  much  from  that  name? 
We  should  have  no  hesitation  to  give  it  for  John 

plicadoD  which  my  Lord  of  Worcester  trwts  with  so  much  contempt  Is,  never- 
thdess,  countenanced  by  authority  which  I  find  quoted  by  the  leanied  Baxter 
in  his  edition  of  Horace,  ^  DiJffMle  at  propria  communia  dicere^  h.  e.  les  toI- 
gares  discrtis  Terbis  enarrare,  vel  humile  thema  cum  dignitate  tractaie.  DificUe 
est  communes  res  proprii*  expiicare  verbis.  Vet.  SchoL'*  I  was  macfa  dissft- 
pointed  to  find  that  the  great  critick.  Dr.  Bentley,  has  no  note  upon  this  Toy 
difficult  passage,  as  from  his  rigorous  and  illuminated  mind  I  should  hare  ex- 
pected to  receive  more  satisfaction  than  I  have  yet  had.  Sanadon  thus  treats  of 
It :  ^^  Propria  communia  dicere  ;  c^est  k  dire,  qu'il  n^est  pas  ais6  de  former  a  oes 
personnagcs  d*imaginaiion,  des  caracteres  particuliers  et  cepeodaot  vraiaembhdiles. 
Comme  Ton  a  ^t^  le  maitre  de  les  former  tela  qu*on  a  voulu,  les  fautes  que  Too 
fait  en  cela  sont  moins  pardomiables.  C*est  pourquoi  Horace  oonAeHle  de  pttndie 
toujoura  des  sujets  cannus,  tels  que  sont  par  exemple  oeux  que  Too  peat  tiicr 
de»  poemes  d'Homere.'*  And  Dader  observes  upon  it,  '^  Apr^  avoir  marqa^ 
les  deux  quality  qu^il  faut  donner  aux  personnagcs  qu*on  invente,  U  ^sgntfilV 
aux  poetcs  tragiques,  de  n^user  pas  trop  faciiementde  cette  liberie  quails  ont  d*eQ 
inventer,  car  il  est  ties  difiidle  de  r^ussir  dans  ces  nouveaux  canct^rea.  H  ert 
mal  ais^,  dit  Horace,  de  traiter  proprement,  cVst  k  dire,  oonTenablement  des 
sujets  oommuns ;  c^est  a  dire,  des  sujets  invent^  et  qui  n*ont  aacun  fondcment 
ni  dans  Thistoire  ni  dans  la  fable ;  et  il  les  appelle  coramuns,  paicequ*ils  aont  en 
disposition  a  tout  le  monde,  et  que  tout  le  monde  a  le  droit  de  les  inventer,  et 
quMls  sont,  comme  on  dit,  au  premier  occupant.**  See  his  observatkna  st  huge 
on  this  expression  and  the  following.  After  all,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  some 
doubt  whether  the  words  Difficile  est  propria  communia  dicere  maj  not  have 
been  thrown  in  by  Horace  to  form  a  separate  article  in  a  '^  choice  of  difficulties** 
which  a  poet  has  to  encounter  who  chooses  a  new  subject;  in  whidi  case  it 
must  be  uncertain  which  of  the  various  explanations  is  the  true  one,  and  every 
reader  has  a  right  to  decide  as  it  may  strike  his  own  fancy.  And  even  should 
the  words  be  understood,  as  they  generally  are,  to  be  connected  both  with  what 
goes  before  and  what  comes  after,  the  exact  sense  cannot  be  absolutely  aioertained ; 
for  instance,  whether  proprQ  is  meant  to  signify  in  an  appropriated  manner,  as 
^  Dr.  Johnson  here  understands  it,  or,  as  it  is  often  used  by  Cicenn  v«<^  propriety 
or  elegantly.  In  short,  it  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  defect  in  perspicuity  in  an 
admirable  writer,  who,  with  almost  every  species  of  exoellenoe,  is  peculiariy  re- 
markable for  that  qualitv.  The  length  of  this  note  perhaps  requires  an  iqpology. 
Many  of  my  readers,  I  doubt  not,  will  admit  that  a  critical  discussion  of  a  pass- 
age in  a  favourite  classick  is  very  engaging Boswell.     [This  passage  was 

the  subject  of  an  ingenious  discussion  between  the  young  Marquis  de  Sevign^ 
and  M.  Dacier,  which  will  be  found,  together  with  Sanadon*s  and  Dumaisais* 
opinions,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  best  aiition  of  Madame  de  Sevign^*s  letters 
It  seems  to  result  from  the  whole  discussion  that,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  passage  is  obscure,  and  that,  to  make  sense,  we  must  either  alter  the 
words,  or  assign  to  them  an  unusual  interpretation.  All  commentators  are 
agreed — by  the  help  of  the  context — what  the  general  meaning  must  be,  but  no 
one  seems  able  vcrbum  vcrbu  rcddere  Jidus  itUerpfes,'^Ei},'\ 
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Dryden,  in  jirefereiice  to  Elkauah  Settle,  from  the 
names  only,  without  knowiiig  their  different  merits." 
Johnson.  "  I  suppose,  sir.  Settle  did  as  well  for 
aldermen  in  his  time,  as  John  Home  could  do  now. 
Where  did  Beckford  and  Trecothick  learu  English  ?" 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch  who  had 
taken  possession  of  a  barren  part  of  America,  and 
wondered  why  they  should  choose  it.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  all  barrenness  is  comparative.  The 
Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be  barren."  Boswell. 
'*  Come,  come,  he  in  flattering  the  English.  You  have 
now  been  iu  Scotland,  sir,  and  say  if  you  did  not  see 
meat  and  drink  enough  there."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
yes,  sir ;  meat  and  drink  enough  to  give  the  inhabit- 
ants sufficient  strength  to  run  away  from  home." 
All  these  quick  and  lively  sailies  were  said  sportively, 
quite  in  jest,  and  with  a  smile,  which  showed  that 
he  meant  only  wit.  Upon  this  topicJj  he  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  could  perfectly  assimilate;  here  was  a  bond 
of  union  between  them,  and  I  was  conscious  that  as 
both  of  them  had  nsited  Caledonia,  both  were  fully 
satisfied  of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  those 
who  imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine.  But  they 
amused  themselves  with  persevering  in  the  old  jokes. 
WTien  I  claimed  a  superiority  for  Scotland  over 
England  in  oue  respect,  that  no  mau  can  be  arrested 
there  for  a  debt  merely  because  another  swears  it 
against  him  ;  but  there  must  first  be  the  juilgment  of 
a  cotirt  of  law  ascertaining  its  justice ;  and  that  a 
ieizure  of  the  person,  before  judgment  is  obtained, 
can  take  place  only  if  his  creditor  should  swear  that 
he  is  about  to  fly  from  the  country,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically expressed,  is  in  medittitione J'ugee.  Wilkes. 
"  That,  I  should  think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of  all 
the  Scotch  nation."  Johnson  (to  Mr.  Wilkes). 
"  You  must  know,  sir,  I  lately  look  my  friend  Bos- 
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well,  and  showed  him  genuine  civilised  life  in  an 
English  provincial  town.  I  turned  him  loose  at 
Lichfield,  my  native  city,  that  he  might  see  for  once 
real  civility ;  for  you  know  he  lives  among  savages  in 
Scotland,  and  among  rakes  in  London.'*  Wilkes. 
"  Except  when  he  is  with  grave,  sober,  decent  people, 
like  you  and  me."  Johnson  (smiling).  "  And  we 
ashamed  of  him." 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  Johnson  told 
the  story  of  his  asking  Mrs.  Macaulay  to  allow  her 
footman  to  sit  down  with  them,  to  prove  the  ridi- 
culousness of  the  argument  for  the  equality  of  man- 
kind ;  and  he  said  to  me  afterwards,  with  a  nod 
of  satisfaction,  "  You  saw  Mr.  Wilkes  acquiesced.'* 
Wilkes  talked  with  all  imaginable  freedom  of  the 
ludicrous  title  given  to  the  attorney-general,  Hiabo* 
lus  regis;  adding,  *^  I  have  reason  to  know  something 
about  that  officer ;  for  I  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel." 
Johnson,  who  many  people  would  have  supposed 
must  have  been  furiously  angry  at  hearing  this  talked 
of  so  lightly,  said  not  a  word.  He  was  now,  indeed, 
**  a  good-humoured  fellow." 

After  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs.  Knowles, 
the  Quaker  lady,  well  known  for  her  various  talents, 
and  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lee  \  Amidst  some  patriotick 
groans,  somebody  (I  think  the  alderman)  said,  ^  Poor 
old  England  is  lost."  Johnson.  ''  Sir,  it  is  not  so 
much  to  be  lamented  that  old  England  is  lost,  as  that 
the  Scotch  have  found  it^"  Wilkes.  "  Had  Lord 
Bute  governed  Scotland  only,  I  should  not  have  taken 

*  [It  is  to  this  gentleman  that  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  made  in  the  (bOow- 
ing  anecdote :  "  Some  one  mentiooed  a  gentleman  of  that  party  for  having  be- 
liavcd  oddly  on  an  occasion  where  faction  was  not  concerned :  *  Is  he  not  a  citiaen 
of  London,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  a  whig  ?*  said  Johnson.  *•  Let  him 
be  ab;surd,  I  beg  of  you :  when  a  monkey  is  too  like  a  man,  it  shocks  one.*  ** — 
Piozziy  p.  64 Ed.] 

<  It  would  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  this  strong  and  pointed  remark,  in 
whidi  a  very  great  deal  of  meaning  is  condensed.— Bos wejll. 
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the  trouble  to  write  his  eulo^,  and  dedicate  '  Moit- 
timer'  to  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  show  a  fine  print  of 
a  beautiful  female  figure  which  hung  in  the  room, 
and  pointed  out  the  elegant  contour  of  the  bosom 
with  the  finger  of  an  arch  connoisseur.     He  after- 
wards in  a  conversation  with  me  waggishly  insisted,      ^^— 
that  all  the  time  John>!on  showed  visible  signs  of  a     ^^M 
fervent  admiration  of  the  corresponding  charms  of  the     ^^| 
fair  Quaker, 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  I 
could  wish,  will  sen'e  to  give  a  notion  of  a  very  cu- 
rious internew,  which  was  not  only  pleasing  at  the     ^^M 
tinav,  but  had  the  agreeable  and  benignant  efiect  of     ^^M 
reconciling  any  animosity,  and  sweetening  any  acidity,     ^^M 
which,  in  the  various  bustle  of  political  contest,  had     ^H 
been  produced  in  the  minds  of  two  men,  who,  though     ^^M 
widely  different,  had  so  many  things  in  common — ■      ^^ 
classical  learning,  modern  literature,  wit  and  humour, 
and  ready  repartee — that  it  would  have  been  much  to 
be  regrettetl  if  they  had  been  for  e\'er  at  a  distance  from     ^^M 
each  other.  ^H 

Mr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  (his  successful     ^^| 
negotiation ;  and  pleasantly  said,   "  that  there  was 
nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  history  of  the  corp/t 
dipiomatique" 

I  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  hear  him  tell  Mrs.  Williams  how  much  he 
had  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Wilkes's  company,  and 
what  an  agreeable  day  he  had  passed. 

[The  following  is  Dr.  Johnson's  own  good-hii-  Kd. 
inoured  account  to  Mrs.  Thrale  of  this  meeting. 

"  Fm  my  part  I  begin  to  settle,  and  keep  company  with  IititeiT, 
gracf  aldermen.     I  dined  yesterday  in  the  Poultry  with  Mr.  ™^^ 
Aklermou  Wilkea,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Lee,  and  Coundllor  Lee, 
hia  brother.     There  sat  you  the  while  thinking,  '  What  is  John- 
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Letten,  Bon  doing  ?'    What  should  he  be  doing  ?   He  is  breaking  jokes 

voL  i.      y^ii^  Jack  Wilkes  upon  the  Scotch.     Such,  madam^  are  the  vi- 

'    cissitudes  of  things !  And  there  was  Mrs.  Knowles^  the  Quaker^ 

that  works  the  sutile  pictures'^  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  your 

conversation."] 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  celebrated  Mar- 
garet Caroline  Rudd,  whom  I  had  visited,  induced  by 
the  fame  of  her  talents,  address,  and  irresistible  power 
of  fascination  ^.  To  a  lady  who  disapproved  of  my 
visiting  her,  he  said  on  a  former  occasion,  **  Nay, 
madam,  Boswell  is  in  the  right ;  I  should  have  vi- 
sited her  myself,  were  it  not  that  they  have  now  a 
trick  of  putting  every  thing  into  the  newspapers." 
This  evening  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  envy  him  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Rudd." 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of  making  a 
tour  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  giving  a  fiill  account  of 
it ;  and  that  Mr.  Burke  had  playfully  suggested  as 
a  motto, 

"  The  proper  study  of  nuuikiDd  is  Mav.'* 

Johnson.  '*  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the  book  than 
the  jaunt  will  cost  you ;  so  you  will  have  your  di- 
version for  nothing,  and  add  to  your  reputation." 

^^f*'  ["  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

vol.  i.  *• 

p.  324.  "  14th  May,  177«. 

"  QBoswell]  goes  away  on  Thursday  very  well  satisfied  with 
his  journey.  Some  great  men  ^  have  promised  to  obtain  him  a 
place ;  and  then  a  fig  for  his  father  and  his  new  wife  *."] 

I  [  Mn.  Piozzi  had  printed  this  ''•/utile  pictuzes.  *'  They  were  eopies  of  pictures 
in  needlework..^£D.J 

<  [See  ante^  p.  337*  Her  power  of  fascination  was  celebrated,  because  it  was 
the  fashion  to  suppose  that  she  liad  fascinated  her  lover  to  the  KiJlowi.-~£D.] 

3  [This  place  ne  never  obtained,  and  the  critical  reader  wifi  observe  several 
passages  in  this  work,  the  tone  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  his  disi^ipointment 
in  this  point.    See  ante,  p.  317* — Ed.] 

4  [Lord  Auchinleck  had  lately  married  Elizabeth  Boswell,  sister  of  Claude 
Irvine  Boswell,  afterwards  a  lord  of  session,  by  the  title  of  Ixnd  Balmuto.  She 
seems  to  have  been  the  grand-niece  of  her  husband.  Of  this  tnarzisge  there  was 
no  issue^-^Eo.] 


()u  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  took  leave  of 
him,  being  to  set  out  for  Scotland.  I  thanked  him, 
with  great  warmth,  for  all  his  kindness.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  you  are  very  welcome.  Nobody  repays  it  with 
more." 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has  gone  round 
the  world  of  the  rough,  and  passionate,  and  harsh 
inauners  of  this  great  and  good  man !     That  he  had 
occasional  sallies  of  heat  of  temper,  and  that  he  was 
sometimes,  perluips,  too  "  easily  provoked"  by  ab- 
surdity and  folly,   and   sometimes    too  desirous   of  | 
triumph  in  colloquial  contest,  must  be  allowed.    The  ( 
quickness  both  of  his  perception  and  sensibility  dis* 
posed  him  to  sudden  explosions  of  satire ;  to  wliich  | 
his  extraordinary  readiness  of  wit  was  a  strong  and 
almost  irresistible  incitement.     To  adopt  one  of  the 
finest  images  in  Mr,  Home's  "  Douglas," 


Punuet  the  Baili  1" 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  mthin  him  was  often  so  eageff  ] 
to  apply  the  Uisb,  that  the  judge  had  not  time  to  | 
consider  the  case  with  sufficient  deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for  violence 
of  temper  may  be  granted;  but  let  us  ascertain  the 
degree,  and  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  in  a 
perpetual  rage,  and  never  without  a  club  in  his  hand 
to  knock  down  every  one  who  approached  him.  On 
the  contrary,  the  trutli  is,  that  by  much  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  he  was  civil,  obliging,  nay,  polite  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  so  nmch  so,  that  many 
gentlemen  who  were  long  acquainted  with  him  never 
received,  or  even  heard  a  strong  expression  from  him. 

t"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  JfRS.  THRALE.  Lettcn, 

.'18ih.M«r,  1770.      ^""^ 
•'  [BcMwdl]]  went  away  on  Thurwlay  night  wilb  no  great  in-  ^' 
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lietters,   clination  to  travel  northward;  but  who  can  contend  with  destiny  ? 
p,  330.    He  says  he  had  a  very  pleasant  journey.     He  carries  with  him 

two  or  three  good  resolutions;  I  hope  they  will  not  mould  on 

the  road/*] 

Lettm,  [«  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

r^i.  "  2ad  May,  1776. 

*'  On  Friday  and  Saturday  I  dined  with  Dr.  Taylor,  who  is 
in  discontent,  but  resolved  not  to  stay  much  longer  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  lawyers,  who  are  all  against  him.  On  Sunday  I 
dined  at  Sir  Joshua's  house  on  the  hill  [^Richmond3>  with  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  C^hipley]] :  the  dinner  was  good^  and  the 
bishop  is  knowing  and  convcrsible."]] 


Ed. 


[This  praise  of  Sir  Joshua's  dinner  was  not  a 
matter  of  course ;  for  his  table,  though  very  agree- 
able,  was  not  what  is  usually  called  a  good  one,  as 
appears  from  the  following  description  given  of  it  by 
Mr.  Courtenay  (a  frequent  and  favourite  guest)  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which  is  not,  the  editor 
hopes,  misplaced  in  a  work  in  which  Sir  Joshua  and 
his  society  have  so  considerable  a  share. 

"  There  was  something,"  said  Courtenay,  "  singular 
in  the  style  and  economy  of  Sir  Joshua's  table  that 
contributed  to  pleasantry  and  good-humour ;  a  coarse 
inelegant  plenty,  without  any  regard  to  order  and 
arrangement.  A  table,  prepared  for  seven  or  dght, 
was  often  compelled  to  contain  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
When  this  pressing  difficulty  was  got  over,  a  de- 
ficiency of  knives,  forks,  plates,  and  glasses  succeeded. 
The  attendance  was  in  the  same  style;  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  call  instantly  for  beer,  bread, 
or  wine,  that  you  might  be  supplied  with  them  be- 
fore the  first  course  was  over.  He  was  once  prevailed 
on  to  furnish  the  table  with  decanters  and  glasses  at 
dinner,  to  save  time,  and  prevent  the  tardy  man- 
oeuvres of  two  or  three  occasional  undisciplined  do- 
mestics. As  these  accelerating  utensils  were  demo- 
lished in  the  course  of  service.  Sir  Joshua  could  never 
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he  persuaded  to  replace  them.  But  these  trifling  E"- 
eDibarrassments  only  served  to  enhance  the  hilarity 
and  singular  pleasure  of  the  entertainment.  The 
wine,  cookery,  and  dishes  were  but  little  attended  to ; 
nor  was  the  fish  or  venison  ever  talked  of  or  recom- 
mended. Amidst  this  convivial,  animated  bustle 
among  his  guests,  our  host  sat  perfectly  composed; 
always  attentive  to  what  was  said,  never  minding  < 
what  was  eat  or  drank,  but  left  every  one  at  perfect 
liberty  to  scramble  for  himself.  Temporal  and  spi- 
ritual peers,  physicians,  lawyers,  actors,  and  musicians, 
composed  the  motley  group,  and  played  their  parts 
without  dissonance  or  discord.  At  five  o'clock  pre- 
cisely dinner  was  served,  whether  all  the  invited 
guests  were  arrived  or  not.  Sir  Joshua  was  never 
GO  fashionably  ill-bred  as  to  wait  an  hour  perhaps  for 
two  or  three  persons  of  rank  or  title,  and  put  the  rest 
of  the  company  out  of  humour  by  this  invidious  di- 
stinction. His  friends  and  intimate  acquaintance 
will  ever  love  his  memorj',  and  will  long  regret  those 
social  hours,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  that  irreguliu't 
convivial  table,  which  no  one  has  attempted  to  revive 
or  imitate,  or  was  indeed  qualified  to  supply."] 


["  TO  HENRY  THRALE,  ESQ. 


«  3d  Jun 


177B- 


"  My  ifutrfst  writes  as  if  she  was  afraid  that  I  should  make 
too  much  hottte  to  »ee  her.  Pray  tell  her  that  there  is  no 
danger.  The  lameness  of  which  I  made  mention  in  one  of  my 
notes  has  improved  into  a  very  serious  and  troublesome  fit  of 
the  gouL  I  creep  about  and  hanjj  by  both  hands,  I  enjoy  all 
the  dignity  of  lameness.  1  receive  laiiies  and  dismiss  them  sit- 
tiog.     '  Painful  pre-eminence !' "'] 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  epitaph  which 
be  wrote  for  the  monmnent  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Westminster-abbey,  afford  at  once   a  proof  of  his.  i 
unaffected  modesty,  his  carelessness  as  to  his  own  i 
writings,  and  of  the  great  respect  which  he  entertained 


Lctien, 

vol.  L 

p.  337. 
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for  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  excellent  and  emi- 
nent person  to  whom  the  first  and  last  are  addressed : 

«'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

'<  16tk  H»y,  1776. 
"  DsAR  SIR, — I  have  been  kept  away  from  you,  I  know  not 
well  how,  and  of  these  vexatious  hindrances  I  know  not  when 
there  will  be  an  end.  I  therefore  send  you  the  poor  dear  doc- 
tor's epitaph.  Read  it  first  yourself;  and  if  you  then  think  it 
ri|^t,  show  it  to  the  dub.  I  am,  you  know,  willing  to  be  cor- 
rected. If  you  think  any  thing  much  ami»s,  keep  it  to  your- 
self till  we  come  together.  I  have  sent  two  copies,  but  prefer 
the  card.  The  dates  must  be  settled  by  Dr.  Percy.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  *'  Sam.  Johnson." 

Reyn.  [«  MISS  REYNOLDS  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

^^^  '' RkhmoncUhiU,  21si  June,  1776- 

«  Sir, — You  saw  by  my  last  letter  that  I  knew  nothing  of  your 
illness,  and  it  was  unkind  of  you  not  to  tell  me  what  had  been 
the  matter  with  you ;  and  you  should  have  let  me  know  how 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  all  the  family  were ;  but  that  would  have  been 
a  sad  transgression  of  the  rule  you  have  certainly  prescribed  to 
yourself  of  writing  to  some  sort  of  people  just  sudi  a  number 
of  lines.  Be  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
epitaph ;  and  if  you  have  no  objection  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
send  it  to  Dr.  Beattie.  I  am  •writing  now  to  Mrs.  Beattie,  and 
can  scarce  hope  she  will  ever  excuse  my  shameful  neglect  of 
writing  to  her,  but  by  sending  her  something  curious  for  Dr. 
Beattie. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  my  brother  ever  mentioned  to  you 
what  Dr.  Beattie  said  in  a  letter  he  received  from  him  the  be- 
ginning of  last  month.  As  I  have  his  letter  here,  I  will  tran- 
scribe it.  '  In  my  third  essay,  which  treats  of  the  advantages 
of  classical  learning,  I  have  said  something  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  I  hope  will  please  him  ;  I  ought  not  to  call  it  a  compli- 
ment, for  it  expresses  nothing  but  the  real  sentiments  of  my 
heart  I  can  never  forget  the  many  and  great  obligations  I  am 
under  to  his  genius  and  to  his  virtue,  and  I  wish  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  my  gratitude  to  the  world.' 

*'  My  brother  says  he  has  lost  Dr.  Goldsmith's  epiti^h,  other- 
wise I  would  not  trouble  you  for  it.  Indeed  I  should  or  I  ought 
have  asked  if  you  had  any  objection  to  my  sending  it,  before  I 
did  send  it. — I  am,  my  good  sir,  your  obliged  and  obedient 
/nimble  servant,  <'  Fbancbs  Rbynoi^ds.'*]} 


["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS.  r 

■■  2li(  June.  177c.      Bl 

"  Dearest  madam, — You  are  aa  naughty  as  you  can  be.  I 
am  willing  enough  to  write  to  you  when  you  have  any  thing  to 
«y.  Aa  for  my  (Tisorder,  as  Sir  Joshua  saw  me,  I  fancied  he 
would  tell  you,  and  that  I  needed  not  tell  you  myself. 

"  Of  Dr.  Goldamith'a  epitaph,  I  sent  Sir  Joshua  two  copies, 
and  had  none  myself.  If  he  has  lost  it,  he  has  not  done  well. 
But  I  suppose  I  can  recollect  it,  and  will  send  it  to  you.— I  am, 
madam,  your  most  humhle  servant,  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  P.  S.— All  the  Thrales  are  well,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  has  a  great 
r^«rd  for  Misa  Reynolds."] 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA   RE^'NOLDS. 

"  22d  June,  177C 

B, — Miss  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send  the  epitaph  to 
;  I  am  very  willing,  but  having  no  copy,  cannot 
tely  recollect  it.  She  tells  me  you  have  lost  it.  Try 
to  recollect,  and  put  down  as  much  as  you  retain  ;  you  perhaps 
may  have  kept  what  I  have  dropped.  The  lines  for  which  I 
am  at  a  loss  are  something  of  rerum  civilium  s'lve  naitiraliiim  ' . 
It  wa»  a  sorry  trick  to  lose  it ;  help  me  if  you  can. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  The  gout  grows  better,  but  slowly." 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  London  in  this 
year,  that  this  epitaph  gave  occasion  to  a  remon- 
strance to  the  monarch  of  literature,  for  an  account 
of  which  I  am  indehted  to  Sir  William  Forbes  of 
Prtsligo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject  more  fully 
and  dearly  before  thein,  I  shall  insert  the  epitaph  : 

"OLIVARII  GOLDSMITH, 

PoeiK.  Phfiid,  Historici, 
Qui  nulliUQ  fere  eciibendi  genua 

Non  uiigiu 

Nulluni  quod  tetigic  nan  omatil : 

Sire  tiau*  etaeal  laovendt, 

SiTc  iBcryms, 


■  [ThiM  worda  mnai  h*ve  been  in  the  othef  eopT.  They  ar 


Ebluia  litcris  innioitua ; 


AptiL  r 


L 


Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus  :  "  I  enclose 
the  Round  Robin.  This  Jeu  €pe»prit  took  its  rise 
one  day  at  dinner  at  our  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's. 
All  the  company  present,  except  myself,  were  friends 
and  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  epitaph 
written  for  him  by  Dr.  Johnson  Ijecame  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  various  emendations  were  tjug- 
gested,  which  it  was  agrei'd  should  be  submitted  to 
the  doctor's  consideration.  But  the  question  wa% 
who  should  have  the  courage  to  propose  them  to  him  ? 
At  last  it  was  hinted,  that  there  coultl  be  no  way  sa 
good  as  that  of  a  Round  Robhi,  as  the  sailors  call  it, 
wliich  they  make  use  of  when  they  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy, so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known  who  puts  liis 
name  first  or  last  to  the  paper.  This  proposition 
was  instantly  assented  to ;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  dean  of 
Derry,  now  bishop  of  Killaloe^  drew  up  an  address 
to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete  with  wit  and 
humour,  but  which  it  was  feared  the  doctor  might 

>  This  wiu  a  miauke.  which  wu  not  dUcovcrcd  till  uTicr  Galileinllh**  iDOtin- 
menl  w«  pul  un  in  M'csUiiingtcc  Abbey.  He  was  bom  Nov.  2P,  1728;  an! 
therefore,  when  he  died,  be  was  in  lila  fartf-iiith  yvv Milowe. 

•  Thii  prctsle,  «ha  was  Bflcrwardi  iianiUted  to  the  tee  of  Limaid,  Aed  at 
M'imblolon  in  Surrey.  June  7,  IflOfi,  in  hit  eightieth  yen.  The  mupiaX  Unmi 
Robin  lEmained  in  his  pomcniun  ;  the  ])*|>er  which  Sir  Williain  Ariica  mna. 
milted  to  Air.  Boswell  being  only  a  copjr- — Malome.  [The  cngming  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  BcHwell  wu  not  an  vinct  /ac  simile  of  the  jrhok  of  dib  cutioiM 
paper  (which  19  of  the  gize  called  fouUcap.  and  too  lar)[c  to  be  ftdded  ion  aa 
oidinaiy  volume),  but  of  the  tigvalurei  only  ;  and,  ia  later  cditioM,  max  that 
have,  by  lucceuive  copying,  loit  >ume  uf  their  oriKiunl  acnira^.  By  thefkvixa 
of  the  Eail  of  Ualcarru  (to  whom  the  papiT  hni  dticended  Innn  hit  avdt,  Xiady 
Anne,  the  widow  of  the  mmi  of  Bishop  Baroud]  the  Editor  hiu  been  enablat  u 
piEHnt  his  rcaden  with  ■  tttA  and  more  accurate  fac  sioiik  of  the  * 
_Eb.) 
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L  tliiiik  treated  the  subject  with  too  much  levity.    Mr. 

[  Burke  then  proposed  the  address  as  it  stands  in  the 
paper  in  writing,  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  offi- 
ciate as  clerk. 

"  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
Hrlio  received  it  with  much  good  humour  ',  and  de- 
sired Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the  gentlemen,  that  he  would 
alter  the  epitaph  in  any  manner  they  pleased,  as  to 
the  sense  of  it,  but  he  would  never  consent  to  dis- 

^grace  the  waUs  of  Wctttmhisler  Abheif,  with  an  En- 

;  gihh  inscription ". 

"  I  consider  this  Round  Rohin  as  a  si)ecies  of  lite- 
rary curiosity  worth  preserving,  as  it  marks,  in  a 
'certain  degree.  Dr.  Johnson's  character." 

''  My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful  transcript 
jof  a  paper,  which  I  doubt  not  of  their  being  desirous 
to  see. 

,  ■  He,  howevci.  upon  M<inE  Dr.  Warton'a  nixae  to  the  luggeslion.  that  tlie 
[aiuqili  ihould  be  in  Koglith,  oburvcd  to  Sir  Joshua,  "  1  KOniler  tJiat  Jw 
Warlon,  ■  Kholir  by  profcuian,  shauM  be  inch  a  fool."  He  miid  too,  "  I 
Aould  have  thought  Mund  Burke  would  hive  had  more  tense."  Mr.  Long. 
f'tMi,  nho  wu  one  o(  the  company  at  Sir  Jothua's,  like  a  ilurdy  tcholtr,  tbh>. 
^  bl^  Rfiued  lt>  sign  the  Round  Robin.  Thii  epitaph  i>  engraved  upon  Dr. 
Il'  Oaliumilh'B  monument  without  any  tltention.  Al  Miothei  linu,  when  Mme- 
L  tedr  eodeavuuTed  to  argue  in  favnui  ofiu  being  in  English,  J ohnivni  said, 
J  "The  Imguage  of  the  country  of  which  a  learned  man  was  a  native  Is  DM  (he 
■hagnage  at  &r  hli  q>ltBph,  which  ihould  be  in  andent  and  pernuncni  lan- 
ELgoage.  CoHiider,  tit,  how  you  should  feel,  were  you  to  find  at  Rotterdam  an 
Tl|Hiapli  upon  Eraimui  in  DultA  I"  Fur  my  own  pan,  I  think  ii  wtnild  be 
k|Mt  to  hafe  epitaphs  written  both  in  a  lumed  language  and  in  the  language 
^tbe  country  ;  >a  that  they  might  hare  the  advantage  of  being  mote  uniier- 
rlfilljr  ndileiiUMd,  and  at  the  same  lime  be  tccurcd  of  daaical  stability.  I  can- 
tBt,  however,  but  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  lufiidenlly  dlKDminadve.  Ap- 
'!ih^  ^  Goldsmith  equally  the  epithets  of  "  Porta:,  Hulorici,  Fhyriei,"  a 
■wely  not  right ;  for  as  to  hia  claim  to  the  hat  of  those  epithets,  I  have  heard 
Muuun  hiinsclf  isy,  "  Ooldimith,  sir,  will  give  us  a  very  fine  book  upon  the 
iWhifn;  bat  if  he  can  distinguish  a  cow  from  a  home,  that,  I  believe,  nuy  be 
|SK  extent  of  bis  knowledge  ^luituril  history."  His  book  In,  indeed,  an  ex- 
mHiaa  performance,  though  in  some  instances  be  appears  to  have  trusted  (oo 
[  Madi  to  Bufibn,  who,  with  all  his  theotelical  ingenuity  and  eitraordinury  elo. 
t'vNtice,  I  stupeci  had  little  actunl  information  in  the  scienee  on  which  he  wrote 
admirably.     For  instance,  he  tells  u»  that  the  cm  sheds  her  boms  oTcry  two 


Era:  a  most  palpable  ertour,  which  Goldimith  has  faithfully  transferred  In 
book.     It  is  wonderful  that  Buffon,  who  lived  ■-■--■ 

r-lb  noblo  seat,  should  have  fallen  into  such  s  blun 


l^lbunded  the  cov  with  the  <lccr.— Bos  well. 
•  [S«  oatt,  V.  Ii.  p.  384,  on  the  subject 
tiicTSi. — Ed.] 
VOL.  III.  G  G 


r     *  [See  unfr,  v.  Ii.  p.  3S4,  on  the  subject  of  Ei^liih  inacriptlcKu  to  Ei^liah 
'  RiicTSi. — Ed.] 
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[  X    E.  Gibbon,      x      Jos.  Warton.      x      Edm.  Burke.     X 

5j  "  We  the  Circumscribers^  having  read  with  great  ^ 

'^     pleasure  an  intended  epitaph  £or  the  monument  of  Dr.  | 

Goldsmith ;  which,  considered  abstractedly,  appears  to  ^ 

be,  for  elegant  composition,  and  masterly  style,  in  every  g 

respect  worthy  of  the  pen  of  its  learned  author;  are  g 

yet  of  opinion,  that  the  character  of  the  deceased  as  % 

a  writer,  particularly  as  a  poet,  is,  perhaps,  not  deli-  ' 
neated  with  all  the  exactness  which  Dr.  Johnson  is 

capable  of  giving  it.     We,  therefore,  with  deference  to  5 

^     his  superior  judgment,  humbly  request  that  he  would,  f! 

^     at  least,  take  the  trouble  of  revising  it;  and  of  making  g* 

PQ     such  additions  and  alterations  as  he  shall  think  proper  § 

pCi     on  a  further  perusal.     But  if  we  might  venture  to  ex-  3 

press  our  wishes,  they  would  lead  us  to  request  that  * 

^     he  would  write  the  epitaph  in  English,  rather  than  ^ 

^      in  Latin  ;  as  we  think  the  memory  of  so  eminent  an  Q 

English  writer  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  Ian-  9 

guage  to  which  his  works  are  likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  Q 

r^     ornament,  which  we  also  know  to  have  been  the  opi-  I* 

H      nion  of  the  late  doctor  himself."  § 

X     W.  Forbes,    x    J.  Reynolds,   x   William  Vadidl*.    x] 

Sir  William  Forbes's  observation  is  very  just.  The 
anecdote  now  related  proves,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  reverence  and  awe  with  which  Johnson  was  re- 
garded, by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  in  various  departments,  and  even  by  such  of 
them  as  lived  most  with  him ;  while  it  also  confirms 
what  I  have  again  and  again  inculcated,  that  he  was 
by  no  means  of  that  ferocious  and  irascible  character 
which  has  been  ignorantly  imagined^. 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  remarked  as 

«  [See  post,  sub  3d  Oct.  1782 Ed.] 

3  [There  would  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  Thomas  Franklin^  D,  D.  the  tma- 
lator  of  Sophocles  and  Lucian,  but  that  the  Biog.  Diet,  and  indeed  die  Dodor*! 
own  tide-pages,  spell  his  name  Franckhn.  SeepotL  sub  1780,  adJUtem.  fl« 
died  in  1784,  st.  63.— Ed.] 

3  [Anthony  Chamier,  Esq.  one  of  the  club,  M.  P.  for  Tamworth,  and  Undcr- 
Secretanrof  Sutefrom  1775  till  his  deadi,  12th  Oct.  1780.— Ed.] 

4  [All  that  the  editor  has  been  able  to  discover  of  this  gentleman  is  that  be 
was  a  friend  of  Sir  Joshua's,  and  attended  his  funerid. — Ed.] 

&  [Most  readers  would  draw  a  directly  contrary  conclusion.— >£d.] 
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■  one  of  the  thousand  instances  which  evince  the  ex- 
traordinary promirtitude  of  Mr.  Burke ;  who,  while 
l_he  is  equal  to  the  greatest  things,  can  adorn  the 
,  Jeast ;  can,  with  equal  facility,  embrace  the  vast  and 
ii  complicated  s|>ecuIations  of  politicks  or  the  ingenions 
i'*opick8  of  literary  investigation  '. 

"DR.  JOUNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSH'ELI,. 
I  »  IClh  Mky,  IT76. 

"SIadam, — You  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in  omitting  to 
I  mswer  the  letter  with  which  you  favoured  me  some  time  ago. 
I?  imagined  it  to  have  been  written  irithoiit  Mr,  Boswell's  know- 
'  jledge,  and  therefore  supposed  the  answer  to  require,  what  I 
.  «Du1d  not  find,  a  private  conveyance. 

"The  difference  with  Lord  Auehinleck  is  now  over;  and 
Knee  young  Alexander  has  appeared,  I  hope  no  more  dilfi- 
l^jeulties  will  arise  among  you;  for  I  sincerely  wish  you  all 
I  {'"PPy-  ^^  1"^  teach  the  young  ones  to  dislike  me,  aa  you  dia- 
JUke  me  yourself;  but  let  me  at  least  have  Veronica's  kindness, 
.because  she  is  my  acquuintance. 

"  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home ;  it  is  well  that  you 
tuve  him ;  he  has  led  a  wild  life.  I  have  taken  him  to  Lich- 
'  Acid,  and  he  has  followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care 
of  him,  and  tame  him.  The  only  thin^  in  which  1  have  the 
Jllonour  to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving  him :  and  while  we  are 
i_|0  much  of  a  mind  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  our  other 

I'^aarrels  wiU,  I  hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.  I  am, 
t|Md*m,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  6am.  Johnson." 

"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 
I ,  "  Edinburgh,  aSih  June,  1776. 

.  "You  have  formerly  eomplaineti  that  my  letters  were  too 
knig.  There  is  no  danger  of  that  complaint  being  made  at  pre- 
•oit;  for  I  find  it  difficult  for  me  to  write  to  you  at  all.  QHere 
•Hm  account  of  having  been  afflicted  with  a  return  of  melancholy 
SK  bad  spirits.^ 

^  "The  boxes  of  books  =  which  you  sent  to  me  are  arrived; 
^^t  I  hxve  not  yet  examined  the  contents. 


'floldnnith  with  ■ 

'••  '  L'pon  m  MtueniCDt  of  m 
\itmt  wu  ■  luluice  due  10  1 
<  lag  boolu— BoewELL. 
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**  I  send  you  Ulr.  Maclaurin's  paper  for  the  negro  who  claims 
his  freedom  in  the  court  of  session." 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

"  2d  July,  1776. 

"  Dear  sib, — These  hlack  fits,  of  which  you  complain,  per- 
haps hurt  your  memory  as  well  as  your  imagination.  When 
did  I  complain  that  your  letters  were  too  long  *  ?  Your  last 
letter,  after  a  very  long  delay,  brought  very  bad  news.  QHere 
a  series  of  reflections  upon  melancholy,  and — what  I  could  not 
help  thinking  strangely  unreasonable  in  him  who  had  suffered 
sa  much  from  it  himself — a  good  deal  of  severity  and  reproof, 
as  if  it  were  owing  to  my  own  fault,  or  that  I  was,  perhaps, 
affecting  it  from  a  desire  of  distinction.^ 

"Read  Cheyne's  'English  Malady;*  but  do  not  let  him 
teach  you  a  foolish  notion  that  melancholy  is  a  proof  of  acute- 
ness.     ***** 

"  To  hear  that  you  have  not  opened  your  boxes  of  books  is 
very  offensive.  The  examination  and  arrangement  of  so  many 
volumes  might  have  afforded  you  an  amusement  very  season- 
able at  present,  and  useful  for  the  whole  of  life.  I  am,  I  con- 
fess, very  angry  that  you  manage  yourself  so  ill.     *     *     *     * 

"  I  do  not  now  say  any  more,  than  that  I  am,  with  great 
kindness  and  sincerity,  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  that  a  negro  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  king- 
dom without  his  own  consent." 


«  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

«  16th  July,  1776. 

'^  Dear  sir, — I  make  haste  to  write  again,  lest  my  last  letter 
should  give  you  too  much  pain.  If  you  are  really  oppressed 
with  overpowering  and  involuntary  melanchdly,  you  are  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  reproached.     ♦     ♦     ♦     • 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Bozzy,  let  us  have  done  with  quarrels  and 
with  censure.  Let  me  know  whether  I  have  not  sent  you  a 
pretty  library.  There  are,  perhaps,  many  books  among  them 
which  you  never  need  read  through ;  but  there  are  none  which 
it  is  not  proper  for  you  to  know,  and  sometimes  to  consult.  Of 
these  books,  of  which  the  use  is  only  occasional,  it  is  often  tof- 

>  Baietti  told  me  that  Johnson  complained  of  my  writing  very  kng  lettas  10 
him  when  I  wu  upon  the  continent :  whidi  was  most  certainly  true :  bit  ft 
seems  my  friend  did  not  remember  it — Bos  well. 


ficient  to  know  the  contents,  that,  wheu  any  question  arises, 
you  may  know  where  to  look  for  information. 

"  Since  I  wrote,  1  have  looked  over  Mr.  Slaclaurin's  plea, 
and  think  it  excellent.  How  is  the  suit  carried  on  ?  If  by 
■ubscription,  I  comniiBsion  you  to  contribute,  in  my  name,  what 
u  proper.  Let  nothing  be  wonting  in  such  a  case.  Dr.  Drum- 
mond  ',  I  see,  ia  superseded.  His  father  would  hove  grieved : 
but  he  lived  to  obtain  the  pleasure  of  his  son's  election,  and  died 
before  that  pleasure  wh»  abated. 

"  Langton's  lady  has  brought  him  a  girl,  and  both  are  well: 
I  dined  with  him  the  other  day.     •     •     •     • 

"  It  veses  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
May  1  was  seized  by  the  gout,  and  am  not  quite  well.  The 
pain  has  not  been  violent,  but  the  weakness  and  tenderness 
were  very  troublesome ;  and  what  is  said  to  be  very  uncommon, 
it  has  not  alleviated  my  other  disorders.  Make  use  of  youth 
and  health  while  you  have  them ;  make  my  compliments  to 
Un.  Boewell.     1  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 

"  Bam.  Johnson." 
"MR.  BOSWEI.L  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  IBih  July,  17J6. 

"  My  deah  sir, — Your  letter  of  the  2d  of  this  month  was 
rather  a  harsh  medicine ;  but  I  was  delighted  with  that  spon- 
taneous tenderness,  which,  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent  forth 
fuch  balsam  as  vour  next  brought  me.  I  found  myself  for  some 
time  so  ill  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  preserve  a  decent  appear- 
ance, while  all  within  was  weakness  and  distress.  Like  a  re- 
duced garrison  that  has  some  spirit  left,  I  hung  out  flags,  and 
planted  all  the  force  I  could  muster,  upon  the  walls.  I  am 
BOW  much  better,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kind  at- 
tention and  friendly  counsel. 

"  Count  Manucci '  came  here  last  week  from  travelling  in 
Ireland.  I  have*  shown  him  what  civilities  I  could  on  his  ao- 
Gount,  on  yours,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  He  has 
bad  a  fkll  from  his  horse,  and  been  mucli  hurt.  I  regret  this 
unlucky  accident,  for  he  seems  to  be  a  very  amiable  man." 

As  tlie  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned  at  the 

'  7^  Km  of  Ji^niinn'«  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Dnimmond.  (Sec  anir, 
T.  ii.  p.  97,  utd  T.  iiL  p.  81.)  He  wu  a  young  mau  ofi^ucli  dlstinguiihed 
nerii,  that  he  w»a  noniiniied  lo  one  of  tlie  nifdicml  profwaorshipB  in  the  coIIcks 
at  Edinburgh,  without  »1iciIBtiDn,  while  hit  was  at  Naplea.  Having  other 
Tiem,  he  did  not  accept  of  Ihc  honour,  and  «oon  afiers.itd*  ditd — lioaWELL. 

"  A  Flnmtine  nohlcmui,  mentioned  by  Johnaon  in  hia  "  Noiei  ofhia  Tour 
in  Fruice."  I  had  the  pleamtc  of  becomiug  acjualaled  wiih  him  in  London, 
io  the  ipringof  this  yc«r.~BoswELL. 
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beginning  of  this  year,  I  select  from  his  private  re- 
gister the  following  passage : 

Prayers  ^'  July  25,  1776.  O  God,  who  hast  ordained  that  whatever 
&  Med.  j'g  to  be  desired  should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who,  by  thy 
blessing,  bringest  honest  labour  to  good  effect,  look  wjiCh  mercy 
upon  my  studies  and  endeavours.  Grant  me,  O  LcM^  to  design 
only  what  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  afford  me  calmnesft  of  mind, 
and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  d6  thy  will  in  this  short 
life,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen." 

It  appears  from  a  note  subjoined,  that  this  was 
composed  when  he  "  purposed  to  apply  vigorously  to 
study,  particularly  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  tongues." 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seveif,  is  admirable  and  encouraging ;  and  it  must 
impress  all  the  thinking  part  of  my  readers  with  a 
consolatory  confidence  in  habitual  devotion,  when 
they  see  a  man  of  such  enlarged  intellectual  powers 
as  Johnson,  thus  in  the  genuine  earnestness  of  secrecy, 
imploring  the  aid  of  that  Supreme  Being,  **from 
whom  Cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect 
gift.- 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

"  Sd  Ang.  1776. 
''  Sir,— -A  young  man,  whose  name  is  Paterscm^  offers  him* 
self  this  evening  to  the  Academy.  He  is  the  son  of  a  man  *  for 
whom  I  have  long  had  a  kindness,  and  is  now  abroad  in  distress. 
I  shall  be  glad  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  show  him  any  little 
countenance,  or  pay  him  any  small  distinction.  How  much  it 
is  in  your  power  to  favour  or  to  forward  a  young  man  I  do  not 
know ;  nor  do  I  know  how  much  this  candidate  deserves  fkvour 
by  his  personal  merit,  or  what  hopes  his  proficiency  may  nm 
give  of  future  eminence.  I  recommend  him  as  the  son  of  my 
friend.  Your  character  and  station  enable  you  to  give  a  young 
man  great  encouragement  by  very  easy  means.  You  have  heard 
of  a  man  who  asked  no  other  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
than  that  he  would  bow  to  him  at  his  levee. — ^I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

>  Samuel  Patcreon,  foraierly  a  bookseller,  latterly  an  anctloiieer,  and  weO 
known  for  his  skill  in  forming  catalogues  of  books.  He  died  in  Londan,  Oct 
29,  ]802..-liiALOKE.    \.Sq&  anie^  n.  Vl  i^  \^.-J&ik.\ 


"MR.  BOSWELL  TO  I)R.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Awg.  :\l).  177«. 

(After  giving  him  an  account  of  my  having  ex- 
amined tJie  chests  of  books  which  he  had  sent  to  me, 
and  which  contained  what  may  be  truly  called  a 
numerous  and  miscellaneous  ttaU  library,  thrown  to- 
gether at  random : — ) 

"  Lord  Hailes  was  against  the  decree  in  the  case  of  my  client, 
the  minister;  not  that  he  justified  the  minister,  but  because  the 
parishioner  both  provoked  and  retorted.  I  sent  his  lordship 
j'our  able  argument  upon  the  case  for  his  perusal.  His  observR- 
tion  upon  it  in  a  letter  to  me  was,  '  Dr.  Jolm!«on's  Sunsorium 
is  pleasantly  '  and  artfully  composed.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
he  has  not  convinced  himself;  for  I  believe  thnt  he  is  better 
read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  tlian  to  ima^ne  that  a  bishop  or 
a  presbyter  has  a  right  to  begin  censure  or  discipline  e  cathedrd''.' 

"For  the  honour  of  Count  ManuccJ,  as  well  as  to  observe 
that  exactness  of  truth  which  you  have  taught  me,  I  must  cor- 
rect what  I  said  in  a  former  letter.  He  did  not  fall  from  his 
horse,  which  might  have  been  an  imputation  on  hia  skill  as  an 
officer  of  cavalry  ;  his  horse  fell  with  him. 

"  I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  read  every  word  of  '  Granger's 
Biographical  History.'  It  has  entertained  me  exceedingly,  and 
I  do  not  think  him  the  v^hig  that  you  supposed.  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  being  his  patron  is,  indeed,  no  good  sign  of  his  political 
principles.  But  he  denied  to  Lord  irountstuart  that  he  was  a 
whig,  and  said  he  had  been  accused  by  both  parties  of  partiality. 
It  eeema  he  was  like  Pope, — 


'WUIe  w 


aodli 


e  irhig,  and  whlgs  ■  tocj.' 

into  liis  book  ;  and  as  Lord  Mount- 


I  wish  you  would  look  n 
Muart  wishes  much  to  find  a  proper  person  to  continue  the  work 
upon  Granger's  plan,  and  has  desireil  I  would  mention  it  to  you, 
if  such  a  man  occurs,  please  to  let  me  know.  His  lordship  will 
give  him  generous  encouragement*." 

■  Why  hi>  lotdihip  uks  ihc  ppLthelpftoionlii),  whenspakiiwofagiave  piece 
•f  fouooing,  I  eannm  conceive.  But  different  men  have  iliffmut  nolicrtii  of 
pIaMDti7.  1  hEppened  to  sit  by  ■  g™ilLin»n  ddc  evening  »l  the  OperB.houie 
to  haaioa,  vho,  at  the  moment  when  Mtica  mppmed  to  be  in  great  Rgnnf  it 
ihe  thought  of  killing  her  children,  turned  tome  withs  Rmile,  and  said  "  FBimy 
emnwlu" — B  o  s  tr  E  L  L. 

'  Di.  Johnson  afieinnls  told  me,  ttuit  he  wu  of  opinion  llutt  &  c1cTgy;<)an 
bad  ihi*  lighL — Boswell. 

•  [Lotd  .'(lounlsmart,  aflmvards  firsl  Maniula  of  Bute,  had  aVnO  f*-"'""'*^*' 


ft 
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**  TO  MR.  ROBERT  LEVETT. 

''  Brightlifllmsunie^  2tft  Oct.  1776. 
Dkar  sir, — Having  spent  about  six  weeks  at  this  plae^ 
we  have  at  length  resolved  on  returning.     I  expect  to  see  yon 
all  in  Fleet-street  on  the  30th  of  this  month. 

^^  I  did  not  go  into  the  sea  till  last  Friday  ^  but  think  to  go 
most  of  this  week,  though  I  know  not  that  it  does  me  any  good. 
My  nights  are  very  restless  and  tiresome,  but  I  am  otherwue 
well. 

''  I  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to  Mrs.  Williams.  Re- 
member me  kindly  to  Francis  and  Betsey  ^. — I  am^  air,  your 
humble  servant,  **  Sam.  Johnson'." 


I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  2l8t  of  Oct> 
informing  him,  that  my  father  had,  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  paid  a  large  debt  for  me,  and  that  I  had  now 
the  happiness  of  being  upon  very  good  terms  with 
him ;  to  which  he  returned  the  following  answer: 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'<  Bolt-court,  16th  Nor.  177& 
*'  Dear  8IB> — I  had  great  pleasure  m hearing  that  you  are  at 
last  on  good  terms  with  your  father.  Cultivate  his  kindness  by 
all  honest  and  manly  means.  Life  is  but  short :  no  time  can  be 
afforded  but  for  the  indulgence  of  real  sorrow^  or  contests  upon 
questions  seriously  momentous.  Let  us  not  throw  away  any  of 
our  days  upon  useless  resentment^  or  contend  who  shall  hold 
out  longest  in  stubborn  malignity.  It  is  best  not  to  be  angry; 
and  best^  in  the  next  place^  to  be  quickly  reconciled.  May  yoa 
and  your  father  pass  the  remainder  of  your  time  in  redprocai 
benevolence ! 


in  a  siinilAr  manner,  Sir  John  Hill*8  immense  '<  Vegetable  System**  (twent7<4Jz 
Tols.  folio  I) ;  but  Sir  John>  widow  published,  in  1788,  <' An  Addzos  to  the 
Public,"  in  which  she  alleged  that  Lord  Bute  had  aeted  yery  penuiiottalj  in 
that  matter. — Ed.] 

>  [Johnson  was  a  good  swimmer.  '*■  One  of  the  bathing-men  at  Brighton 
seeing  him  swim,  saio,  '  Why,  sir,  you  must  have  been  a  stout-hearted  gentfe> 
man  forty  years  ago.'  " — Piozzi,  p.  87. — Ed.] 

^  His  female  servant — M alone. 

3  For  this  and  Dr.  Johnson's  other  letters  to  Mr.  Levett,  I  am  indebted  to 
my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  whose  worth  and  ingenui^  have 
be«n  long  known  to  a  respectable  though  not  a  wide  circle,  and  whose  fiAfri** 
of  medals  would  do  credit  to  persons  of  greater  opulence. — Bo8Weij..  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Thomas,  who  was  many  years  editor  of  tne  <^St.  J«inet*sCliioiikk^*' 
died  March  1,  1705.— Malone. 
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"  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langtun  ?  I  visit  him  some- 
tinieis  but  he  Joes  not  talk.  I  do  not  like  his  scheme  of  life; 
but  as  I  am  not  permitted  to  understand  it.  I  cannot  set  any 
thing  right  that  is  wrong.     His  children  are  sweet  babies. 

"  I  hope  my  irreconcileable  enemy,  Mrs.  Boawell,  is  well. 
Desire  her  not  to  transmit  her  mslevolence  to  the  young  people. 
Let  me  have  Alexander,  and  Veronica,  and  Euphemia,  for  my 
fiivntU. 

"Mrs.  Williams,  whom  you  may  reckon  as  oneof  yourwell- 
wishers,  is  in  a  feeble  nnd  languishing  state,  with  little  hopes 
of  growing  better.  She  went  for  some  part  of  the  autumn  into 
the  country,  hut  is  little  benefited ;  and  Dr.  Lawrence  con- 
fesses that  his  art  is  at  an  end.  Death  is,  however,  at  a  distance : 
and  what  more  than  that  can  we  say  of  ourselves  ?  I  am  sorry 
for  her  pain,  and  more  sorry  for  her  decay.  Air.  Levett  in  sound, 
wind  and  limb. 

"  I  was  some  weeks  this  autumn  at  Brighthelnistone.  The 
plAce  was  very  dull ;  and  I  was  not  well :  the  expedition  to  the 
Hebrides  was  the  moat  pleasant  journey  that  I  ever  nude. 
Such  an  effort  annually  would  give  the  world  a  little  diversi- 
fi  cation. 

"  Every  year,  however,  we  cannot  wander,  and  must  there- 
fore endeavour  to  spend  our  time  at  home  as  well  as  we  can. 
I  believe  it  is  best  to  throw  life  into  a  methoil,  that  every  hour 
may  bring  its  employment,  and  every  employment  have  its  hour. 
Xenophon  observes,  in  his  'Treatise  of  (Economy,' that  if  every 
thing  be  kept  in  a  certain  place,  when  any  thing  is  worn  out  or 
consumed,  the  vacuity  which  it  leaves  will  show  what  is  want- 
ing ;  so  if  every  part  of  time  has  its  duty,  the  hour  will  call 
into  remembrance  its  proper  engagement. 

"  I  have  not  practised  all  this  prudence  myself,  but  I  have 
suffered  much  for  want  of  it ;  and  I  would  have  you,  by  timely 
recollection  and  steady  resolution,  escape  from  those  evils  which 
have  lain  heavy  upon  me. — I  am,  my  dearest  Boswell,  your 
most  bumble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  the  l6th  of  November,  I  informed  him  that 
Mr.  Strahan  bad  sent  me  twelve  copies  of  the 
"  Journey  to  the  \\'estern  Islands,"  handsomely 
bound,  instead  of  the  twenty  copies  which  were 
stipulated,  but  which,  I  supposed,  were  to  be  only 
in  sheets ;  requested  to  know  how  they  should  be 
distributed ;  and  mentioned  that  I  had  another  son 
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bom  to  me,  who  was  named  David,  and  was  a  sickly 
infant. 

''  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  2l8t  Dec  1776. 

'*  Dbar  sib^ — I  have  been  for  some  time  ill  of  a  cold,  which, 
perhaps,  I  made  an  excuse  to  myself  for  not  writing,  when  in 
reality  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

'^  The  books  you  must  at  last  distribute  as  you  think  best, 
in  my  name,  or  your  own,  as  you  are  inclined,  or  as  you  judge 
most  proper.  Every  body  cannot  be  obliged ;  but  I  wish  that 
nobody  may  be  offended.     Do  the  best  you  can. 

''  I  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  your  family,  and  hope 
that  little  David  is  by  this  time  well,  and  his  mamma  perfectly 
recovered.  I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  re-establishment 
of  kindness  between  you  and  your  father.  Cultivate  his  pater- 
nal tenderness  as  much  as  you  can.  To  live  at  variance  at  aU 
is  uncomfortable ;  and  variance  with  a  father  is  still  more  un- 
comfortable. Besides  that,  in  the  whole  dispute  you  have  the 
wrong  side ;  at  least  you  gave  the  first  provocations,  and  some 
of  them  very  offensive.  Let  it  now  be  all  over.  As  you  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  your  new  mother  has  shown  you 
any  foul  play,  treat  her  with  respect,  and  with  some  degree  of 
confidence;  this  will  secure  your  father.  When  cmce  a  dis- 
cordant family  has  felt  the  pleasure  of  peace  they  will  not  will- 
ingly lose  it  If  Mrs.  Boswell  would  but  be  friends  with  me, 
we  might  now  shut  the  temple  of  Janus. 

*'  What  came  of  Dr.  Memis's  cause  }  Is  the  question  about 
the  negro  determined  ?  Has  Sir  Allan  any  reasonable  hopes? 
What  is  become  of  poor  Macquarry  ?  Let  me  know  the  event 
of  all  these  litigations.  I  wish  particularly  well  to  the  negro 
and  Sir  Allan. 

^'  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  much  out  of  order ;  and  though 
she  is  something  better,  is  likely,  in  her  physician's  opinion,  to 
endure  her  malady  for  life,  though  she  may,  perhaps,  die  of 
some  other.  Mrs.  Thrale  is  big,  and  fancies  that  she  carries  a 
boy :  if  it  were  very  reasonable  to  wish  much  about  it,  I  should 
wish  her  not  to  be  disappointed.  The  desire  of  male  heirs  is 
not  appendant  only  to  feudal  tenures.  A  son  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  the  continuance  of  Thrale's  fortune ;  for  what  can  misses 
do  with  a  brewhouse?  Lands  are  fitter  for  daughters  than 
trades. 

'^  Baretd  went  away  from  Thrale's  in  some  whimsical  fit  of 
disgust,  or  iUrnature,  without  taking  any  leave.     It  is  weO  if 
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lie  finds  in  any  other  place  as  good  an  habitation,  and  as 
many  conveniences.  He  has  got  five-and-twenty  guineas  by 
translating  Sir  Joshua's  Diai^ourseH  into  Italian,  and  Mr.  Thrale 
gave  him  an  hundred  in  the  spring;  so  that  he  is  yet  in  no 
difficulties. 

"  Colmaii  has  bought  Poote's  patent,  and  is  to  allow  Foote 
fi>r  life  sixteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  as  Reynolds  told  me, 
and  to  allow  him  to  play  so  otten  on  such  terms  that  he  may 
gain  four  hundred  pounds  more.  What  Colman  can  get  by  thia 
barg^  ',  but  trouble  and  hazard,  I  do  not  see. — 1  am,  dear 
air,  your  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


The  Reverend  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  had  long  been 
admired  as  a  preacher  at  Ediuburgh,  thought  now  of 
diffusing  his  excellent  sermons  more  extensively,  and 
increasing  his  reputation,  by  publishing  a  collection 
of  them.  He  transmitted  the  manuscript  to  Mr. 
Strahan,  the  printer,  who,  after  keeping  it  for  some 
time,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  discouraging  the  publi- 
cation. Such  at  first  was  the  unpropitious  state  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  theological  books  that  has 
ever  appeared.  Mr.  Straltan,  however,  had  sent  one 
of  the  sennons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion  ;  and 
after  his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been 
sent  off,  he  received  from  Johnson,  on  Christmas-eve,  a 
note  in  which  was  the  following  paragraph  : 


"  I  have  read  over  Dr,  Blair's  first  s 
approbation  :  to  say  it  is  good,  is  to  say 


non  with  more  than 
o  little." 


I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had  very  soon  after  this  time 
a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  them ; 
and  then  he  very  candidly  wrote  again  to  Dr.  Blair, 
enclosing  Johnson's  note,  and  agreeing  to  purchase 
the  volume,  for  wliich  he  and  Mr.  Cadell  gave  one 
hundred  ]>ounds.     The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  ex- 


I  I  It  Mnud  dul.  hi 

I      ibtn  fifty-aix,  died  «t 
}     — Maloxe. 
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tensive,  and  the  approbation  of  the  public  so  high, 
that,  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  the  proprietors 
made  Dr.  Blair  a  present  first  of  one  sum,  and  after- 
wards of  another,  of  fifty  pounds,  thus  voluntarily 
doubling  the  stipulated  price ;  and,  when  he  prepared 
another  volume,  they  gave  him  at  once  three  hundred 
pounds,  being  in  all  five  hundred  pounds,  by  an  agree- 
ment to  which  I  am  a  subscribing  witness ;  and  now 
for  a  third  octavo  volume  he  has  received  no  less  than 
six  hundred  pound's. 
E»-  In  1777  [he  began  the  year  with  a  serious  indis- 

position. The  following  letter  afibrds  a  strong  proof 
of  his  anxiety  for  society,  and  the  efibrt  he  would 
make,  even  over  disease,  to  enjoy  it.] 

Lett^  [«  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

1^  P*  ''  Wednesday,  15th  January,  1  in  the  morning,  1777* 

^'  Omnium  rerum  vicissitudo!  The  night  after  last  Thurs- 
day was  so  bad  that  I  took  ipecacuanha  the  next  day.  The 
next  night  was  no  better.  On  Saturday  I  dined  with  Sir  Joshua. 
The  night  was  such  as  I  was  forced  to  rise  and  pass  some  hours 
in  a  chair,  with  great  labour  of  respiration.  I  found  it  now  time 
to  do  something,  and  went  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  told  him  I 
would  do  what  he  should  order,  without  reading  the  prescrip- 
tion. He  sent  for  a  chirurgeon,  and  took  about  twelve  ounces 
of  blood,  and  in  the  aflemoon  I  got  sleep  in  a  chair. 

''  At  night,  when  I  came  to  lie  down,  after  trial  of  an  hour  or 
two,  I  found  sleep  impracticable,  and  therefore  did  what  the 
doctor  permitted  in  a  case  of  distress ;  I  rose,  and  opening  the 
orifice,  let  out  about  ten  ounces  more.  Frank  and  I  were  but 
awkward  ;  but,  with  Mr.  Levett's  help,  we  stopped  the  stream, 
and  I  lay  down  again,  though  to  little  purpose ;  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  allowed  no  rest.  I  slept  again  in  the  daytime,  in 
an  erect  posture.  The  doctor  has  ordered  me  a  second  bleed- 
ing, which  I  hope  will  set  my  breath  at  liberty.  Last  night  I 
could  lie  but  a  little  at  a  time. 

'^  Yet  I  do  not  make  it  a  matter  of  much  form.  I  was  to-day 
at  Mrs.  Gardiner's.  When  I  have  bled  to-morrow,  I  will  not 
give  up  Langton  nor  Paradise.  But  I  beg  that  you  will  fetdi 
me  away  on  Friday.     I  do  not  know  but  clearer  air  may  do  me 
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f^ootl ;  liut  whetlier  the  air  be  clear  or  dark  let  me  come  to  you. 
—1  am,  &c. 

■' '  To  aleep,  or  not  to  sleep .' "] 

It  appears  from  his  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,'' 
that  Johnsou  suffered  much  from  a  state  of  mind 
"  unsettled  and  perplexed,"  and  from  that  constitu- 
tional gloom,  which,  together  with  his  extreme  hu- 
mility and  anxiety  with  regard  to  his  religious  state, 
made  biin  contemplate  himself  through  too  dark  and 
unfavourable  a  medium.  It  may  be  said  of  bini, 
that  he  "  saw  God  in  clouds."  Certain  we  may  be  of 
his  injustice  to  himself  in  the  following  lamentable 
paragraph,  which  it  is  painful  to  think  came  from  the 
contrite  heart  of  this  great  man,  to  whose  labours  the 
world  ie  so  much  indebted  : 


* 


"  When  I  survey  my  pasblife,  I  discover  nothing  but  a  bHrren  Pnjen 
waste  of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  disturbances  of  *  **t^- 
the  mind  very  near  to  maibiess,  which  I  hope  He  that  made  '"' 
me  will  suffer  to  extenuate  many  faults,  and  excuse  many  de- 
ficiencies." 


But  we  find  his  deyotions  in  this  year  eminently 
fervent ;  and  we  are  comforted  by  observing  intervals 
of  quiet,  composure,  and  gladness. 

Od  £^ter.day  we  Qud  the  following  emphatick 
prayer :  ■ 


"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  aeeal  all  our  mi-  Pnyen 
series,  and  knoweat  all  our  necessities,  look  down  upon  me  and  *  ^^^' 
pity  me.  Defend  me  from  the  violent  incursion  of  evil  thoughts, 
and  enable  me  to  form  and  keep  such  resolutions  as  may  conduce 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  thy  providence  shall  appoint 
me ;  and  so  help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  may 
surely  there  be  Hxed  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found,  and  that 
I  may  serve  thee  with  pure  aifection  and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  have  mercy  upon  me  .'  Years  and  in- 
finnitiea  oppress  me ;  terrour  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge  I  [In  all  dangers 
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protect  me  *  ;^  in  all  perplexities  relieve  and  free  me ;  and  so 
help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  now  so  omimemorate 
the  death  of  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that,  when 
this  short  and  painful  life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may,  for  his 
sake,  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness.     Amen." 

While  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeable  impressions 
upon  his  mind  are  thus  commemorated : 

Pr.  and  ^'  On  £aster-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there  prayed  over 
JJj^  P*  my  prayer,  and  commended  Tetty  and  my  other  friends.  I 
was  for  some  time  much  distressed,  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope, 
from  the  Gh)d  of  Peace,  more  quiet  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  a 
long  time.  I  had  made  no  resolution,  but  as  my  heart  grew 
lighter,  my  hopes  revived,  and  my  courage  increased ;  and  I 
wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer  Book, 

Vita  ordinanda. 
Biblia  legenda. 
Theologise  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  laetandum. 

"  I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  believe,  again  read  my 
prayer.  I  then  went  to  the  table  and  communicated,  praying  for 
some  time  afterwards,  but  the  particular  matter  of  my  prayer  I 
do  not  remember. 

"  I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  G^diner,  and  passed 
the  afternoon  with  such  calm  gladness  of  mind  as  it  is  very 
long  since  I  felt  before.  I  came  home,  and  began  to  read  the 
Bible.  I  passed  the  night  in  such  sweet  uninterrupted  sleep 
as  I  have  not  known  since  I  slept  at  Fort  Augustus. 

^'  On  Monday  I  dined  with  Sheward,  on  Tuesdajr  with  Para- 
dise. The  mornings  have  been  devoured  by  compmy,  and  one 
intrusion  has,  through  the  whole  week,  succeeded  to  another. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  myself  a  scheme 
of  life,  and  a  plan  of  study ;  but  neither  life  has  been  rectified, 
nor  study  followed.  Days  and  months  pass  in  a  dream ;  and  I 
am  afraid  that  my  memory  grows  less  tenacious,  and  my  ob- 
servation less  attentive.  If  I  am  decaying,  it  is  time  to  make 
haste.  My  nights  are  restiess  and  tedious,  and  my  days  drowsy. 
The  flatulence  which  tormoits  me  has  sometimes  so  obstructed 
my  breath,  that  the  act  of  respiration  became  not  only  volun- 
tary but  laborious  in  a  decumbent  posture.  By  copious  bleed- 
ing I  was  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

« 

>  [These  words  are  in  the  origiDal.— Hall.]. 
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"  I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on  moat  Siindnys,  inteiiihng 
lo  supply  the  deficience  in  the  week.  So  that  I  owe  twelve 
attendances  on  worship.  I  will  make  no  more  such  supertititioUH 
stipulatians,  which  entangle  tlie  mind  with  unbidden  obliga- 

[It  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  i*'<»^'. 
just  recovered  from  ilhiess  and  confinement,  weot  ?27.  ' 
into  his  room  in  the  morning  of  her  birthday,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Nobody  sends  me  any  verses  now, 
because  I  am  five-and-thirty  years  old  ;  and  Stella  was 
fed  with  them  till  forty-six.  I  remember."  Upon 
wliich  he  burst  out  suddenly,  without  the  least  pre- 
vious hesitation,  and  without  having  entertained  the 
stnaUest  intention  towards  it  half  a  minute  before  :— 


Oft  in  dinger,  jel  ilive. 

We  Me  come  Id  diinr-flve  i 

Long  totj  bfMa  jan  arrive, 

Belief  yean  than  ihirtf-GTc. 

Could  philosophen  conliirc 

Ldfe  la  atop  al  Ihirly-Rve, 

Time  hii  hoitia  ihould  never  drive 
I  O'er  the  bminds  of  Ihirtr-Gve. 

<  High  lo  uir,  and  deep  to  dive, 

'  Nwuw  give*  at  thirty-five, 

1  liadle*,  stocV  and  lend  your  hive. 

Trifle  noi  ii  thin; -Gve : 

For,  howe'er  wc  boast  and  itrive, 

Life  decline!  from  ihirij'-flTe : 

fcUe  thai  ever  hopea  to  thrive 
Must  b^in  by  ihirly.Gve ; 
And  all  who  wi«ly  wiih  to  wire 
Must  loolt  on  Thralc  at  ihiity-flve. 
now,"  said  he,  as  I  was  writing  them  down, 
*'  you  may  see  what  it  is  to  come  for  poetry  to  a 
Dictionary-maker ;  you  may  observe  that  the  rhymes 
I     run  in  alphabetical   order  exactly."     And  so   they 
do.     Dr.  Johnsou  did  indeed  possess  an  almost  Tus- 
I     canpowerof  improvisation.]     [He  was  muchpleased  H»wk. 
with  the  Italian    improvisatore,  whom  he  saw   at  ^'^^ 
Streatham,  and  with  whom  he  talked  much  iu  Latin. 
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He  told  him,  if  he  had  not  been  a  witness  to  his  fa- 
culty himself,  he  should  not  have  thought  it  possible. 
He  said,  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  had  endeavoured  at 
it  in  English,  but  could  not  get  beyond  thirty  verses.] 
Mr.  Steevens,  whose  generosity  is  well  known, 
joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  kind  assistance  to  a  female  re- 
lation of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  desired  that  on  her  re- 
turn to  Ireland  she  would  procure  authentick  parti- 
culars of  the  life  of  her  celebrated  relation.  Concerning 
her  is  the  following  letter : 

"  TO  GEORGE  STEEVENS,  ESQ. 

*'  25th  Fcbnuffjr,  1777- 
"  Dear  sib, — You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  from  Mrs.  Qold- 
smithj  whom  we  lamented  as  drowned,  I  have  received^^llMler 
full  of  gratitude  to  us  all,  with  promise  to  make  the  Aquiries 
which  we  recommended  to  her. 

'^  I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  conTeying  this  inteihgence 
to  Miss  Caulfield^  but  that  her  letter  is  not  at  hand^  and  I  know 
not  the  direction.  You  will  tell  the  good  news. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

<'  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«  Edinburgh,  14th  Febmaiy.  1777. 

*'  My  dear  sir, — My  state  of  epistolary  accounts  with  you 
at  present  is  extraordinary.  The  balance,  as  to  number,  is  on 
your  side.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  two  letters :  one  dated  the 
16th  of  November,  upon  which  very  day  I  wrote  to  you,  so 
that  our  letters  were  exactly  exchanged;  and  one  dated  the 
21st  of  December  last. 

"  My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude  by  the  truly  kind 
contents  of  both  of  them ;  and  it  is  amazing  and  vexing  that  I 
have  allowed  so  much  time  to  elapse  witiiout  writing  to  you. 
But  delay  is  inherent  in  me,  by  nature  or  by  bad  habit  I 
waited  till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  you  my 
compliments  on  a  new  year.  I  have  procrastinated  till  the  year 
is  no  longer  new. 

'^  Dr.  Memis's  cause  was  determined  against  him,  with  40/. 
costs.  The  lord  president,  and  two  other  of  the  judges,  dis- 
sented from  the  majority  upon  this  ground :  that  although  there 
may  have  been  no  intention  to  injure  him  by  calling  him  doctor  of 


r,  instead  of  physician,  yet,  as  he  remoiutrated  against 
the  designation  before  the  charter  was  printed  ofT,  and  repre- 
sented that  it  was  disagreeable,  and  even  hurtful  to  him,  it  was 
i]l-natured  to  refuse  to  alter  it,  and  let  him  have  the  designation 
to  which  he  was  certainly  entitled.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
(Mir  court  has  judged  wrong.  The  defendants  were  in  maJAfide, 
to  persist  in  naming  him  in  a  way  that  he  disliked.  You  re- 
member poor  Goldsmith,  wlien  he  grew  important,  and  wished 
to  appear  Doctor  Major  ',  could  not  bear  your  calling  him  Goldif. 
Would  it  not  have  been  wrong  to  have  named  him  so  in  your 
'  Preface  to  Shakepeare,'  or  in  any  serious  permanent  writing 
of  any  sort  ?  The  difficulty  is,  whether  an  action  should  be 
allowed  on  such  petty  wrongs,     Dt  minimis  non  curat  lex. 

"  The  negTu  cause  is  not  yet  decide<l.  A  memorial  is  pre- 
paring on  tlie  side  of  slavery.  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon 
as  it  is  printed.  Maclaurin  is  made  happy  by  your  approbation 
of  his  memorial  for  the  black. 

"  Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and  we  passed  an  even- 
ing together.     The  sale  of  his  estate  cannot  be  prevented. 

'■  Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  against  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  for  re- 
covering the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  family,  is  now  fairly 
before  all  our  judges.  I  spoke  for  him  yesterday,  and  Mac- 
laurin  to-day  ;  Crosbie  spoke  to-day  against  him.  Three  more 
counsel  are  to  be  heard,  and  next  week  the  cause  will  be  de- 
termined. I  send  you  the  informations,  or  cases,  on  each  side, 
which  I  hope  you  will  read.  You  said  to  me  when  we  were 
under  Sir  Allan's  hospitable  roof,  '  I  will  help  you  with  my 
pen.'  You  saitl  it  with  a  generous  glow ;  and  though  his  Grace 
of  Argyle  did  afterwards  mount  you  upon  an  excellent  horse. 
Upon  which 'you  looked  like  a  bishop,' you  must  not  swerve  from 
your  purpose  at  Inchkenneth.  I  wish  you  may  understand  the 
points  at  issue,  amidst  our  Scotch  law  principles  and  phrases," 

Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in  which  I 
endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  could  to  an 
Englishman  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  formu- 
laries and  technical  language  of  the  law  of  Scotland, 

"  I  shall  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  decided  here.  But  aa 
it  may  be  brought  under  the  review  of  our  judges,  and  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  assistance 
of  auch  a  mind  as  yours  will  be  of  consequence.     Your  paper 


■  is^,, 
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on  Vicious  Inirmniuion  is  a  noble  proof  of  what  y<hi  can  do 

even  in  Scotch  law. 

«  «  *  *  ♦  * 

**  I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books.  Ixurd  Hailes 
and  Lord  Monboddo  have  each  received  one,  and  return  you 
thanks.  Monboddo  dined  with  me  lately,  and,  having  drank 
tea,  we  were  a  good  while  by  ourselves ;  and  as  I  knew  that  he 
had  read  the  *  Journey'  superficially,  as  he  did  not  talk  of  it  as 
I  wished,  I  broughtit  to  him,  and  read  aloud  several  passages; 
and  then  he  talked  so,  that  I  told  him  he  was  to  have  a  copy 

frmi^  the  autkour.     He  begged  that  might  be  marked  on  it 

•  ••••• 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful  and  affectionate 
humble  servant,  "  Jambs  Boswsll." 

^  SIR  ALEXANDER  DICK  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

<'  Pmtonfield,  I7th  Febmaiy,  I777. 
''  Sib, — I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving  your  book 
o£  your  '  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'  whidi 
you  was  so  good  as  to  send  me,  by  the  hands  of  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck ;  fen*  which  I  return  you 
my  most  hearty  thanks;  and,  after  carefully  reading  it  over 
again,  shall  deposit  it  in  my  little  collection  of  choice  books, 
next  our  worthy  friend's  '  Journey  to  Corsica.'  As  there  are 
many  things  to  admire  in  both  performances,  I  have  often 
wished  that  no  travels  or  journey  should  be  published  but 
those  undertaken  by  persons  of  integrity,  and  capacity  to  judge 
well  and  describe  faithfully,  and  in  good  language,  the  situation, 
condition,  and  manners  of  the  countries  passed  through.  In- 
deed, our  country  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  is  still  in  most  places  so  devoid  of  clothing  or  cover 
from  hedges  and  plantations,  that  it  was  well  you  gave  your 
readers  a  sound  monitohre  with  respect  to  that  circumstance. 
The  truths  you  have  told,  and  the  purity  bf  the  language  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  as  your '  Journey'  is  universally  read, 
may,  and  already  appear  to  have  a  very  good  effect.  For  a  man 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  the  largest  nursery  for  trees  and 
hedges  in  this  country,  tells  me,  that  of  late  the  demand  upon 
him  for  these  articles  is  doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled.  I 
have,  therefore,  listed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of  my  me- 
morandums of  the  principal  planters  and  favourers  of  the  en- 
closures, under  a  name  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  invent  fVom 
the  Greek,  Papadendrion.  Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  fbw  more 
are  of  the  list.     I  am  told  that  one  gentleman  in  the  shire  of 


Aberdeen,  m;.  Sir  Arciiibaltl  Grant,  liaa  planted  above  fifty 
millions  of  trees  on  a  piece  of  very  wilti  grounii  at  Monimusk  ; 
I  murt  inquire  if  he  has  fenced  them  well,  before  he  enters  my 
list ;  for  that  is  the  soul  of  enclosing.  I  began  myself  to  plant 
■  little,  our  ground  being  too  valuable  fur  much,  an^  that  is 
DOW  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  trees,  now  in  my  seventy. fourth 
year,  I  look  up  to  with  reverence,  itnd  show  them  to  my  eldest 
«on,  now  in  his  Rfteenth  year ;  and  they  are  the  full  height  of 
my  country-house  here,  where  1  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
50U,  and  hope  again  to  have  that  satisfaction  with  our  mutual 
fiiend,  Kir.  Boswell.  I  shall  always  continue,  with  the  truest 
esteem,  dear  doctor,  your  much  obliged  and  obedient  humble 
•ervant,  "  ~ 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"IBlb  Februirr,  1777. 

"  Drar  sir, — It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  any  thing  from  you', 
that  I  am  not  easy  about  it;  write  something  to  me  next  post. 
When  you  ^ent  your  lust  letter,  every  thing  seemed  to  be 
mending ;  I  hope  nothing  has  lately  grown  worse.  I  supposo 
young  Alexander  continues  to  thrive,  and  Veronica  is  now  very 
pretty  company.  1  do  not  suppose  the  lady  is  yet  reconciled 
to  me ;  yet  let  her  know  that  I  love  her  very  well,  and  value 
her  very  much. 

"  Dr.  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If  they  are  all  like 
the  first,  which  I  have  read,  they  are  srrmones  aurei,  ac  auro 
»agi9  anrri.  It  is  excellently  written  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
language,     Mr.  Watson's  book  '  seems  to  be  much  esteemed. 

"  Poor  Beauclerk  still  continues  very  ill.  Langton  lives  on 
as  he  used  to  do.  Ilia  children  are  very  pretty,  and,  I  think, 
his  lady  loses  her  Scotch'.     Paoli  I  never  see. 

"  I  have  been  bo  distressed  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  1 
lost,  as  was  computed,  si x-and- thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few 
days.     I  am  better,  but  not  well. 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant  and  get  me  Graham's  '  Tele- 
machus,'  that  was  printed  at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book ;  and 
'  JohntloniPoeinala^;  another  litde  book,  printed  at  Aliddleburgh. 

'  For  B  chuMlei  of  ihis  veiy  Bmisble  man,  ttt  oiiff,  toL  il.  p.  283,  and  the 
Biegriphical  Dictionary.     He  died  in  I7B5 — Boswell. 

i&j  the  Ihen  courae  of  the  post,  laj  long  Xttta  t>r  the  14lh  had  not  yd 
teamed  him..— Boswell. 

3  HiilOTj  of  Philip  the  Sccot^d. — Bosu-ell. 

4  [LadjRMhts  mi  1  naUre  tiT  England,  but  the  hid  lived  long  in  Scollutd, 
and  nerer,  ii  U  uid,  entirely  loat  the  accent  she  had  acquind  there, — Ed.] 
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Kn.  WiUimis  tends  her  eamfiinkeata,  and  promises  tfait 
when  joa  oome  hither  she  will  acoommodsteyouas  well  as  ever 
she  can  in  die  old  room*  She  wishes  to  know  whether  yoa 
sent  her  hook  to  Sir  Alexander  GcAm. 

''  My  dear  Boswdl,  do  not  n^ect  to  write  to  me  ;  for  your 
kindneaii  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life,  which  I  should  be 
sorry  to  lose.    I  am,  sir,  yoor  humble  senrant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

^  Edinbnigh,  24ih  Fdmuiy,  1777- 
*'  Dear  sib, — Your  letter  dated  the  I8th  instant,  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  receive  last  post.  Although  my  late  long  n^lect, 
or  rather  delay,  was  truly  culpable,  I  am  tempted  not  to  regret 
it,  since  it  has  produced  me  so  valuable  a  proof  of  your  regard. 
I  did,  indeed,  during  that  inexcusable  silence,  sometimes  ^vert 
the  reproaches  of  my  own  mind,  by  fiuicying  that  I  should  hear 
again  from  you,  inquiring  with  some  anxiety  about  me,  because, 
fbr  aught  you  knew,  I  might  have  been  ill. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  show  me  that  my  kindness  is  of  some 
consequence  to  you.  My  heart  is  elated  at  the  thought.  Be 
assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  my  affection  and  reverence  for  you  are 
exalted  and  steady.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  peii^  attach- 
ment ever  existed  in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  it  is  a  noble 
attachment ;  for  the  attractions  are  genius,  learning,  and  piety. 
^'  Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me,  and  brings  into 
my  imagination  an  event,  which,  although,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  I  must  expect  at  some  period,  I  cannot  view  with 
composure. 


"  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what  you  say  of  her.  She 
begs  you  may  accept  of  her  best  compliments.  She  is  to  send 
you  some  marmalade  of  oranges  of  her  own  making. 


'*  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  faithful 
humble  servant,  ''  Jambs  Bobwbll." 


P«nb.  [«  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

MS. 

'*  Bolt-court,  FleeUstrcet,  8th  March,  1777. 

"  Dear  madam, — As  we  pass  on  through  the  journey  of  life, 
we  meet,  and  ought  to  expect,  many  unpleasing  occurrences, 
but  many  likewise  encounter  us  unexpected.  I  have  dus 
morning  heard  from  Lucy  of  your  illness.     I  heard  indeed  in 


the  next  sentence  that  you  are  to  a  great  degree  recovered,  pen 
May  your  recovery,  dearest  madam,  be  complete  and  lasting !  "'^ 
The  hojies  of  paying  you  the  annual  visit  is  one  of  the  few 
Bolaces  with  which  my  imagination  gratifiea  me,  and  my  wish 
is.  thai  I  may  find  you  happy. 

"  My  health  is  much  broken ;  my  nights  are  very  restless, 
and  will  not  be  made  more  comfortable  by  remembering  that 
one  of  die  ftiends  whom  I  value  moat  is  suffering  equally  with 
myself.       '^ 

"  Be  pleased,  dearest  lady,  to  let  me  know  how  you  are ;  and 
if  writing  be  troublesome,  get  dear  Blrs.  Gastrel  to  write  for 
you.  I  hope  she  is  well  and  able  to  assist  you ;  and  wish  that 
yuu  may  so  well  recover,  as  to  repay  her  kindness,  if  she  should 
want  you.  May  you  both  live  long  happy  together  !  I  am,  dear 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sau.  Johnson."^ 


"  TO  JAMES  B06WEI.L,  ESQ. 

"UthMsrcb,  1777. 

"  Deas  bir, — I  have  been  much  pleased  with  your  late  letter, 
and  am  glad  that  my  old  enemy,  Sirs.  Boswell,  begins  to  feel 
some  remorse.  As  to  Miss  Veronica's  Scotch,  I  think  it  cannot 
be  helped.  An  English  maid  you  might  easily  have ;  faut  she 
would  still  imitate  the  greater  number,  as  they  would  be  like- 
wise those  whom  she  must  most  respect.  Her  dialect  will  not 
be  gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Scotch,  and  you  have 
yourself  very  little.  I  hope  she  knows  my  name,  and  does  not 
call  me  Johnston  '. 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing  is  this ;  One  Shaw, 
who  seems  a  mode.st  and  a  decent  man,  has  written  an  Erse 
Grammar,  which  a  very  learned  Highlander,  Macbean,  has,  at 
my  request,  examined  and  approved. 

"  The  book  is  very  little,  but  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  set  it  at  half  a  guinea,  though  I  advised  only 
a  crown,  and  thought  myself  liberal.  You,  whom  the  authour 
considers  as  a  great  encourager  of  ingenious  men,  will  receive  a 
parcel  of  his  proposals  and  receipts.  1  have  undertaken  to  give 
you  notice  of  them,  and  to  solicit  J'our  countenance.  You  must 
ask  no  poor  man,  because  the  price  js  really  too  high.  Yet 
■uch  a  work  deserves  patronage. 


<  JofaawM  it  tbe  nnt  cannnoD  Engliih  fomimtion  a(  (he  tunume  from  Jahni 
Joiuulan  ihe  Scotch.     Mv  lUiuiiiouii  friend  obKrved  Out  man]!  Nortb  BrilOH 
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It  n  propimid  to  agmcm  our  deb  finom  twentj  to  tiiir^y 
of  wludi  I  aai  gkd ;  fbr  as  we  hsfe  sevenl  m  it  wbom  I  do 
not  mo^  ISk^  to  eumnmt  with  S  I  am  Ibr  redociiig  it  to  a  mere 
miareUaiieoas^lMactbo  <yf  conyicaoos  bmb,  widMNit  any  de* 
terminate  character.  »  ♦  »  ♦  a 

I  on,  dear  tir,  moat  a£ectioBatelj  joars,      "  Sam.  J(^n?80N. 

"  If  J  leapecta  to  madam,  to  Veronica,  to  Alezander|  to  Eo* 
phcmia,  to  DaYid."  V      ^ 

[^  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

"« IScfa  Maods  1777- 
''  Dbabkst  madam, — The  letter  with  whidi  I  was  fiiTOured,  bj 
die  kindness  of  BIrs.  GastreD,  has  contributed  very  little  to  quiet 
my  soHdtade.     I  am  indeed  more  frighted  than  by  Mrs.  Portei^s 
account.     Yet  since  you  have  had  strength  to  conquer  your 
disorder  so  as  to  obtain  a  partial  recovery,  I  think  it  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  the  favourable  season  whidi  is  now  coming  for- 
ward may  restore  you  to  your  former  health.     Do  not,  dear 
madam,  lose  your  courage,  nor  by  despondence  or  inactivity 
give  way  to  the  disease.     Use  such  exercise  as  you  can  bear, 
and  excite  cheerfiil  thoughts  in  your  own  mind.     Do  not  harass 
your  faculties  with  laborious  attention  :  nothing  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion^ of  more  mischievous  tendency  in  a  state  of  body  like 
yours,  than  deep  meditation  or  perplexing  solicitude.     Gaiety 
is  a  duty,  when  health  requires  it.     Entertain  yourself  as  you 
can  with  small  amusements  or  light  conversation,  and  let  no- 
thing but  your  devotion  ever  make  you  serious.     But  while  I 
exhort  you,  my  dearest  lady,  to  merriment,  I  am  very  serious 
myself.     The  loss  or  danger  of  a  friend  is  not  to  be  considered 
with  indifference;   but  I  derive   some   consolation   from  the 
thought,  that  you  do  not  languish  unattended ;  that  you  are  not 
in  the  hands  of  strangers  or  servants,  but  have  a  sister  at  hand 
to  watch  your  wants  and  supply  them.     If,  at  this  distance,  I 
can  be  of  any  use,  by  consulting  physicians,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  I  hope  you  will  employ  me.     I  have  thought  on  a 
journey  to  Staffordshire ;  and  hope,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  climb 
Stow  Hill,  and  to  find  there  the  pleasure  which  I  have  so  often 
found.     Let  me  hear  again  from  you.     I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 


*  On  account  of  their  differing  from  him  as  to  religion  and  politicks. — Bos- 
WELL.  [Messrs.  Burke,  Beauclerk,  Fox,  &c  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Upper-Ossory^  Dr.  Barclay,  and  Mr.  Dunning  ware  «i- 
mitted. — Ed.] 


"MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  4lli  April.  1777- 

After  informing  liira  of  the  death  of  my  little  son 
David,  and  that  I  could  not  come  to  London  this 
spring : 

"  I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  whole  year  without  seeing 
jroii.  niay  I  presume  to  petition  for  a  meeting  with  you  in 
the  autumn  ?  You  have,  I  believe,  scon  all  the  cathedrals  in 
England,  except  that  of  Carlisle.  If  you  are  to  he  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  at  Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be  a  great  journey  to  come  . 
thither.  We  may  pass  a  tew  ntoiit  agreeable  days  there  by 
ourselveti,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a  good  part  of  the  way  to 
tlie  southward  again.     Pray  think  of  this, 

"  You  forget  that  Air-  Shaw's  Erse  Grammar  was  put  into 
your  hands  by  myself  last  year.  Lord  Eglintoune  put  it  into 
mine.  I  am  glad  that  Air.  Alacbean  approves  of  it.  I  have 
received  Sir.  Shaw's  proposals  for  its  publication,  which  I  citn 
perceive  are  written  by  Ihe  hand  of  a  master. 

"  Pray  get  for  me  all  the  editions  of'  Walton's  Lives.'  I  have 
a  notion  that  the  republication  of  them  with  notes  will  fall 
upon  me,  between  Dr.  Home  and  Lord  Hailes '." 

Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  t  for  an  "  Analysis  of  the 
Scotch  Celtic  Language"  were  thus  illuminated  by 
the  pen  of  Johnson  : 

"  Though  the  Erse  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language  has,  from 
tlie  earliest  times,  been  spoken  in  Britain,  and  still  subsists  in 
the  northern  parts  and  adjacent  islands,  yet,  by  the  negligence 
of  a  people  rather  warlike  than  lettered,  it  has  hitherto  been 
left  to  ihc  caprice  and  judgment  of  every  speaker,  and  hu 
floated  in  the  living  voice,  without  the  steadiness  of  analogy,  or 
direction  of  rules.  An  Erse  grammar  is  an  addition  to  the 
stores  of  literature;  and  its  authour  hopes  for  the  indulgence 
always  shown  to  those  that  attempt  to  do  what  was  never  done 
before.     If  his  work  shall  be  found  defective,  it  is  at  least  all 

■  None  of  the  peraoni  here  menliontd  axrcuted  the  work  wbirh  ihej  hid  In 
cmlaDpUlion.  Walioo's  valuable  book,  hoireier,  hai  been  concctly  icpub- 
Itahed  in  nuMlo  and  ocuvn,  villi  notn  and  illusiradoni  by  ilic  Re.  Mr. 
Zouch. — Malone.  [It  wa>  abo  printed  at  the  ClarendoD  prcu,  iti  1806.  in 
tvg  TOlumei,  IZmo.,  and  okc  col.  Bm.,  IGSI.—Uall.] 
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his  own :  he  b  not  like  other  grammarians,  a  compiler  or  tnm- 
scriber ;  what  he  delivers,  he  has  learned  bj  attentive  observa- 
tion among  his  countrymen,  who  perhaps  will  be  themsdva 
surprised  to  see  that  speech  reduced  to  prindplesiy  which  they 
have  used  only  by  imitation. 

"  The  use  of  this  book  will,  however,  not  be  confined  to  the 
mountains  and  islands :  it  will  afford  a  pleasing  and  important 
subject  of  speculation  to  those  whose  studies  lead  them  to  trace 
the  affinity  of  langtiages,  and  the  migrations  of  the  andent  races 
of  mankind." 

»«  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

<'  OlMgow,  24tfa  Apdl,  1777. 

^'  My  dbab  sib, — Our  worthy  friend  Thrale's  death  having 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  been  afterwards  contradictedi 
I  have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  very  uneasy  uncertainty,  from 
which  I  hoped  to  be  relieved  by  you :  but  my  hopes  have  as 
yet  been  vain.  How  could  you  omit  to  write  to  me  on  such  an 
occasion  ?     I  shall  wait  with  anxiety. 

"  I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a  fortnight  with  my 
father.  It  is  better  not  to  be  there  very  long  at  one  time.  But 
frequent  renewals  of  attention  are  agreeable  to  him. 

''  Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of '  English  Poets,  with  a 
Preface,  biographical  and  critical,  to  each  Authour,  by  Samnd 
Johnson,  LL.D.'  which  I  see  advertised.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  it.  Indeed  I  am  happy  to  feel  that  I  am  capable 
of  being  so  much  delighted  with  literature.  But  h  not  the 
charm  of  this  publication  chiefly  owing  to  the  mugnum  nomen  in 
the  front  of  it  ? 

''  What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Memoirs  and  last 
Letters » ? 

'^  My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oranges  for  you.  I  left 
her  and  my  daughters  and  Alexander  aU  well  yesterday.  I 
have  taught  Veronica  to  speak  of  you  thus ;  Dr.  Johnson,  not 
Johnston, — I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  and 
obliged  humble  servant,  "  James  Boswbll." 

**  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  3d  May,  1777. 
"  Dear  sir, — The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  as  he  had 
neither  been  sick  nor  in  any  other  danger,  made  so  little  im- 
pression upon  me,  that  I  never  thought  about  obviating  its 

■  [Dr.  Mst]r*8  posthumous  edition  of  the  Memoirs  and  Miscellaneous  Worls 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  published  by  Mr.  Justamond  early  in  1777 Eo*] 
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c-ffccta  on  any  boily  el»e.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
by  tht  English  tustom  '  of  making  April  Cools,  that  is,  of  send- 
ing one  anotlier  on  some  foolish  errand  on  the  first  of  April, 

"Tell  Mrs,  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  her  marmalade  cau- 
tiously' at  first.  Timeo  Danaas  el  dona  fcrcutes.  Beware,  says 
the  Italian  proverb,  of  a  reconciled  enemy.  But  when  I  find  it 
does  me  no  harm,  I  shall  then  receive  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it, 
•8  B  pledge  of  firm,  and,  I  hope,  of  unalterable  kindness.  She 
is,  ailer  all,  a  dear,  dear  lady. 

"  Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for  his  sermons.  The 
Scotch  write  English  wonderfully  well. 

■'  Your  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and  your  short  stay 
thwe,  are  very  laudable  and  very  judicious.  Your  present 
concord  with  your  father  give.s  rae  great  pleasure ;  it  was  all 
that  you  seenied  to  want. 

"  My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  nights  are  very  unquiet. 
What  can  I  do  to  mend  them  P  I  have  for  this  summer  nothing 
better  in  prospect  than  a  journey  into  Staflbrdshire  and  Derby- 
shire, perhaps  with  Oxford  and  Birmingham  in  my  way. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veronica ;  I  must  leave  it 
to  her  philosophy  to  comfort  you  for  the  loss  of  little  David. 
Yoo  must  remember,  that  to  keep  three  out  of  four  is  more 
than  your  share.     Mrs.  Thrale  has  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives,  and  little  Prefiicei?,  to  a 
little  edition  of  the  English  Poets.  I  think  I  have  persuaded 
the  booksellers  to  insert  something  of  Thomson ;  and  if  you 
could  give  me  some  information  about  him,  for  the  life  which 
me  have  is  very  scanty,  I  should  be  glad. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
jaai  most  aifectionate  humble  servant,       "  Sam,  Jobnbon." 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
works  of  literature,  it  will  be  an  entertainment  to 
compare  the  limited  design  with  the  ample  execution 
of  that  admirable  performance,  "The  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets,"  which  is  the  richest,  most  beautiful, 
and  indeed  most  perfect,  production  of  Johnson's  pen. 
His  notion  of  it  at  this  time  appears  in  the  preceding 
letter.     He  has  a  memorandum  in  this  year : 
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Ftzrm       "29  M JY,  EMtcr.e¥e,  I  trertedwithbookifiWraaialMigm, 


*H^   bat  the  time  WM  not  loM. 

p.  lo«». 

The  bargain  was  oooceniing  that  undertaking ;  but 
his  tender  conscience  seems  alarmed,  lest  it  should 
have  intruded  too  much  on  his  devout  preparaticm 
for  the  solemnity  of  the  ensuing  day.  But,  indeed, 
very  little  time  was  necessary  for  Johnson's  amdudiog 
a  treaty  with  the  booksellers ;  as  he  had,  I  believei 
less  attention  to  profit  from  his  labours,  than  any  man 
to  whom  literature  has  been  a  profession.  I  shall  here 
insert,  from  a  letter  to  me  from  my  late  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  though  of  a  later  date,  an  account 
of  this  plan  so  happily  conceived,  since  it  was  the 
occasion  of  proairing  for  us  an  el^ant  collection  of 
the  best  biography  and  criticism  of  which  our  lan- 
guage can  boast. 

''  TO  JA3IES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

""SoaduU,  asch  SepC  1777. 

"  Dear  sir^ — You  find  bj  this  letter,  that  I  am  still  in  the 
same  calm  retreat,  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  London,  as  when 
I  wrote  to  you  last.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  had  such  an  agree- 
able meeting  with  your  old  friend  Dr.  Johnson ;  I  have  no 
doubt  your  stock  is  much  increased  by  the  interview ;  few  men, 
nay,  I  may  say,  scarcely  any  man  has  got  that  fiind  of  know- 
ledge and  entertainment  as  Dr.  Johnson  in  conversation.  When 
he  opens  freely,  every  one  is  attentive  to  what  he  says,  and 
cannot  fail  of  improvement  as  well  as  pleasure. 

"  The  edition  of  the  poets,  now  printing,  will  do  honour  to 
the  English  press ;  and  a  concise  account  of  the  life  of  each 
authour,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition,  and 
stamp  the  reputation  of  this  edition  superiour  to  any  thing  that 
is  gone  before.  The  first  cause  that  gave  rise  to  this  under* 
taking,  I  believe,  was  owing  to  the  little  trifling  edition  of  the 
poets,  printing  by  the  Martins  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  sold  by 
Bell  in  London.  Upon  examining  the  volumes  which  were 
printed,  the  type  was  found  so  extremely  small,  that  many  per- 
sons could  not  read  them :  not  only  this  inconvenience  attended 
it,  but  the  inaccuracy  of  the  press  was  very  conspicuous.  These 
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reasnna,  aa  vr«1I  as  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  what  we  call  our 
Literary  Property,  iniluced  the  London  booksellers  to  print  an 
elegant  and  accurate  edition  of  all  the  English  poets  of  rqiuta- 
tion,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time. 

"  Accordingly  a  select  number  of  the  most  respectable  book- 
•ellers  met  on  the  occasion  :  and,  on  consulting  together,  agreed, 
that  all  the  proprietors  of  copyright  in  the  vurious  poets  should 
be  summoned  together ;  and  wlien  their  opinions  were  given, 
to  proceed  immediately  on  the  business.  Accordingly  a  meet- 
ing was  held,  consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  most  respectable 
booksellers  of  London,  when  it  was  agreed  that  an  elegant  and 
uniform  edition  of '  The  English  Poets*  should  be  immetliately 
printed,  with  a  concise  account  of  the  life  of  each  authour  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ;  and  that  tbree  persons  should  be  deputed 
to  wait  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  to  solicit  him  to  undertake  the  '  Lives,' 
viK.  T.  Davies,  Strahan,  and  Cadell.  The  doctor  very  politely 
undertook  it,  and  seemed  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  proposal. 
A»  to  the  terms,  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  doctor  to  name  his 
own  ;  he  mentioned  two  hundred  guineas  ' ;  it  was  immediately 
a^^reed  to ;  and  a  farther  compliment,  I  believe,  will  be  made 
him.  A  committee  was  likewise  appointed  to  engage  the  best 
engravers,  viz.  MartolozEi,  Sherwin,  Hall,  &c.  Likewise  an- 
other committee  for  giving  directions  about  the  paper,  printing, 
ftc ;  so  that  the  whole  will  be  conducted  with  spirit,  and  in  the 
best  manner,  with  respect  to  authorship,  editorship,  engravings, 
tic.  &c.  My  brother  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  poets  we  mean 
to  give,  many  of  which  are  within  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  Martin  and  Bell  cannot  give,  as  they  have  no  pro- 
perty in  them  :  the  proprietors  are  almost  all  the  booksellers  in 
London,  of  consequence. — I  am,  dear  sir,  ever  yours, 

"  Edward  Dilly," 

I  shall  aflerwaHs  liave  occasion  to  consider  the 
extensive  and  varied  range  which  Johnson  took, 
vben  he  was  once  led  upon  ground  which  he  trod 
with  a  peculiar  deiight,  having  long  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  circuiiistances  of  it  that  could 
interest  and  please. 

■  JnhriRin'i  madtcation  in  demandmf;  u  imkll  >  viai  a  tsuaotdiastf.  Hoi 
lie  mkei  one  liiDuiui'l,  or  evea  fifteen  hundced  guinus,  die  bookaellen,  nho 
Kdov  tbt  value  of  Wa  name,  would  doublleu  ha.tr  reidily  giien  it.  The;  bvn 
fmbabhr  oM  Etc  thauund  guineu  by  thU  vwli  in  ihe  ci 
jiMH  lilALOMK.  I  It  luusl  be  ttvidlected  ihai  Johmon  >i 
likon  {u«Eun~hc>fiiiNwuds  esputdcd  hiidoign! — Bo.) 


>l  inlcnded  Tei 
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•'DR.  JOHNSON  TO  CHARLES  O'CONNOR, 

^  19di  May,  1777- 

^'  8iR, — Having  had  the  pleasure  of  conversixig  with  Dr. 
Campbell  about  your  character  and  your  literary  undertaking, 
I  am  resolved  to  gratify  myself  by  renewing  a  correspondeiioe 
which  began  and  ended  a  great  while  ago,  and  ended,  I  am 
afraid,  by  my  fault ;  a  fault  which,  if  you  have  not  forgotten 
It,  you  must  now  forgive. 

"  If  I  have  ever  disappointed  you,  give  me  leave  to  tell  yoo 
that  you  have  likewise  disappointed  me.  I  expected  gretf 
discoveries  in  Irish  antiquity,  and  large  publications  in  the  Iridi 
language ;  but  the  world  still  remains  as  it  was,  doubtful  and 
ignorant.  What  the  Irish  language  is  in  itself,  and  to  what 
languages  it  has  affinity,  are  very  interesting  questions,  whidi 
every  man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any  philological  or 
historical  curiosity.  Dr.  Leland  begins  his  history  too  late: 
the  ages  which  desenre  an  exact  inquiry  are  those  times  (/or 
such  there  were  ^)  when  Ireland  was  the  school  of  the  west,  the 
quiet  habitation  of  sanctity  and  literature.  If  you  could  give 
a  history,  though  imperfect^  of  the  Irish  nation,  from  its  con- 
version to  Christianity  to  the  invasion  from  England,  you  would 
amplify  knowledge  with  new  views  and  new  objects.  Set  about 
it,  therefore,  if  you  can :  do  what  you  can  easily  do  without 
anxious  exactness.  Lay  the  foundation,  and  leave  the  super- 
structure to  posterity. — I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Early  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
the  posthumous  works  of  the  learned  Dr.  Zachary 
Pearce,  bishop  of  Rochester;  being  "  A  Commentary, 
with  Notes,  on  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of 

*  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  of  the  treasury,  Dublin,  who  obligingly  oom- 
municated  to  me  this  and  a  former  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  same  gentle- 
man (for  which  see  voL  i.  p.  311),  writes  to  me  as  follows: — "^  Perhaps  it  would 
gratify  you  to  have  some  account  of  Mr.  O^Connor.  He  is  an  amiably  Icane^ 
venerable  old  gentleman,  of  an  independent  fortune,  who  lives  at  Belanagar,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon :  he  is  an  admired  writer,  and  member  of  the  Indl 
Academy.  The  above  letter  is  alluded  to  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  *  Dissert.'  p.  3.^'  Mr.  OH^onnor  afterwards  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two^ 
July  1,  1791.  See  a  well-drawn  character  of  him  in  the  ^' Gentleman*!  Maga- 
zine** for  August,  1791' — BoswELL. 

fl  [(n  Anderson's  '<  Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish,*'  p.  6.  ed.  1828,  there  is 
on  these  words,  ''  fob  such  Vtere  wcre^'*  the  following  note  t  <^  TheK  wiids 
were  misquoted  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  strictures,  <IF  nuk  there  wfrc,' 
although  he  was  actually  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  OKkmnor.**  The  editor 
confesses  that  Dr.  Campbell's  reading  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two^— £ik] 


the  Apostles,"  with  other  theological  pieces.  John- 
son had  now  an  opportunity  of  making  a  grateful 
return  to  that  excellent  prelate  ',  who,  we  have  seen, 
was  the  only  person  who  gave  him  any  assistance  in 
the  compilation  of  his  dictionary.  The  bishop  had 
left  some  account  of  his  life  and  character,  written  by 
himself*.  To  this  Johnson  made  some  valuable  addi- 
tions t,  and  also  furnished  to  the  editor,  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Derby,  a  dedication  t,  which  I  shall  here  insert; 
both  because  it  will  appear  at  this  time  with  peculiar 
propriety,  and  because  it  will  tend  to  propagate  and 
increase  that  "  fervour  of  loyalty"  which  in  me,  who 
boast  of  the  name  of  tory,  is  not  only  a  principle,  but 
a  passion. 

"TO  THE  KING. 

"  SiK, — I  presume  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the  lost  labours 
of  a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in  the  toils  and  duties  of  tua 
calling.  He  in  now  beyond  the  reach  of  u1l  earthly  honours 
and  rewards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to  imitate 
liiin,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered,  that  he  enjoyed  in  his 
life  the  favour  of  your  majesty. 

"  The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom  permits  them  to 
■urvey  the  wide  extent  of  national  interest,  without  losing  sight 
of  private  merit ;  to  exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by 
the  highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind  ;  and  to  be  at  once 
vniable  and  great 

"  Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear  in  history, 
■re  contemplated  with  admiration.  May  it  be  the  ambition  of 
all  your  subjects  to  make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence ! 

■  (Mil.  Thralc,  in  one  of  het  loiters,  reucati  n  euriouj  »n«dolc  of  (hia  ptelile, 
which  ihe  probably  bid  ftom  Dr.  .lotinHm  hiniielf:  "We  will  acl  v.  Dr. 
Z«chaif  Pcarcc,  the  riimnua  bishop  of  Rochcstn.  did,  when  he  lost  ihe  wife  he 
■D  imidi  lared— eiU  for  one  glaw  to  the  heslih  of  her  who  i<  deputed  never 
DMre  \D  return,  and  ihen  go  quiitl}  back  lo  the  uaual  duiin  of  life,  and  forbear  <o 
mentioTi  her  again  (iom  thai  time  to  ihe  last  day  of  il." — LtiU  2.  p.  2li  But 
he  nirrind  his  Udy  but  a  few  monthi.  and  hl>  death  wai  (if  not  occaaioned) 
Btrtainly  accelerated  by  her  lou.  She  died  23d  Oct.  1TT3,  and  he  '29lh  June, 
1774,  after  a  union  of  fifly-onc  yean — Bd.] 

•  [IHed  6th  Oct.  I77B,  (he  Rev.  J.  Derby.  A.M.  rector  of  Southfleet  and 
Longfield  in  Kent,  and  one  of  ihe  aix  preachen  in  Canterbury  CalhcdraL — GeM. 
Mag.  He  had  married  Bishop  Pcarce'a  niece.  Johnaon  in  k  lelter  to  Mr*. 
Thiale,— "My  clerical  friend  Derby  ii  dead."— En.] 
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and  as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  majesty  faow  kinga  diould 
live,  may  they  learn  likewise  from  your  people  how  they  should 
be  honoured  ! — I  am^  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  devoted  sub- 
ject and  servant." 

In  the  summer  he  wrote  a  prologue  *  which  was 
spoken  before  "  A  Word  to  the  Wise,^  a  comedy  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  which  had  been  brought  upon  the 
stage  in  1770 ;  but  he  being  a  writer  for  ministry  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular 
fury,  and,  in  the  playhouse  phrase,  was  dammed* 
By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor  of 
Covent-garden  theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited  for  one 
night,  for  the  benefit  of  the  authour's  widow  and 
children.  To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  audience 
was  the  intention  of  Johnson's  prologue,  which,  as 
it  is  not  long,  I  shall  here  insert,  as  a  proof  that  his 
poetical  talents  were  in  no  degree  impaired* 

(<  This  night  presents  a  play,  which  publick  rage, 
Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage : 
From  zeal  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dread. 
For  English  vengeance  vart  not  with  the  dead, 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitjnng  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie. 
To  wit,  reviving  from  its  authour^s  dust. 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just : 
liCt  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 
Th*  oblivious  gravels  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease, 
And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scenes,  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense. 
Wliere  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays, 
Approve  it  only; — *tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear. 
Forbear  to  hiss ; — ^the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found. 
At  last,  a  fleeting  gleam  or  empty  sound : 
Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night. 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight ; 
When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame. 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name.** 
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[Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  was  always  liberal  in  grant-  P' 
iog  literary  assistance  to  others  ;  and  innumerable 
are  the  prefaces,  sermons,  lectures,  and  dedications, 
which  he  used  to  make  for  people  who  begged  of 
him.  Mr.  Murphy  related  in  his  hearing  one  day, 
and  he  did  not  deny  it,  that  wheu  Murphy  joked 
him  the  week  before  for  having  been  so  diligent 
of  late  between  Dodd"s  sermon  and  Kelly's  prologue. 
Dr.  Johnson  replied,  "  Why,  sir.  when  they  come 
to  me  with  a  dead  staymaker  and  a  dying  parson, 
what  can  a  man  do  ?"  He  said,  however,  that 
"  he  hated  to  give  away  literary  performances,  or 
even  to  sell  them  too  cheaply :  the  nest  generation 
shall  not  accuse  me,"  added  he,  *' of  beating  down 
the  price  of  literature :  one  hates,  besides,  ever  to 
give  that  which  one  has  been  accustomed  to  sell ; 
would  not  you,  sir,"  turning  to  Mr.  Thrale,  "  rather 
give  away  money  than  porter  ?"] 

A  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very 
pleasing  to  Johnson  occurred  this  year.  The  tragedy 
of  '"  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,"  written  by  his  early 
conipaniou  in  Loudon,  Richard  Savage,  was  brought 
out  with  alterations  at  Drury-lane  theatre  '.  The 
prologue  to  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  ;  in  which,  after  describing  very  pathetically 
the  wretchedness  of 

"  lU-bUd  SkTigc,  tl 
No  purat  but  the  miuc,  n> 

he  introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Johnson  on 
his  Dictionary,  that  wonderful  performance  which 
cauDot  be  too  often  or  too  highly  praised  ;  of  which 
Mr.  Harris,  in  his  "Philological  Inquiries',"  justly 

■  Oar  aultiour  hu  hen  lallni  inlo  a  illghl  muuke  :  the  prologue  to  IhU  n. 
Tiled  tngedy  being  wriiicn  bj  Mr.  SheriiUn,  Mr.  Boawell  lerf  nslunlly  nip. 
povd  ihal  l[  WHS  peiformed  tx  Dniry.lane  iheatre.  Bill  in  fact,  u  Air.  Kemble 
obKTTH  ID  me,  it  was  acted  atibc  theatre  la  Covcni  Garden — M along. 

'  Part  Fint,  ch>p.iy — Boswell. 
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and  liberally  observes,  **  Such  is  its  merit,  that  our 
language  does  not  possess  a  more  copious,  learned, 
and  valuable  work/'  The  concluding  lines  of  this 
prologue  were  these : 

^  So  pleads  the  Ude  *  that  gives  to  future  tunes 
The  ion*8  misfortunes  and  the  parent's  crimes ; 
There  shall  his  fame  (if  own*d  to-night)  survive, 
Fiz*d  hy  the  hand  that  bids  our  language  live/* 

Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour  to  his  taste 
and  to  his  liberality  of  sentiment,  by  showing  that  he 
was  not  prejudiced  from  the  unlucky  difference  which 
had  taken  place  between  his  worthy  father  and  Dr. 
Johnson  ^.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Johnson 
was  very  desirous  of  reconciliation  with  old  Mr.  She- 
ridan. It  will,  therefore,  not  seem  at  all  surprising 
that  he  was  zealous  in  acknowledging  the  brilliant 
merit  of  his  son.  While  it  had  as  yet  been  displayed 
only  in  the  drama,  Johnson  proposed  him  as  a  mem« 
her  of  the  Literary  Club,  observing,  that  **  He  who 
has  written  the  two  best  comedies  of  his  age  is  surely 
a  considerable  man."  And  he  had,  accordingly,  the 
honour  to  be  elected ;  for  an  honour  it  undoubtedly 
must  be  allowed  to  be,  when  it  is  considered  of  whom 
that  society  consists,  and  that  a  single  black  ball  ex- 
cludes a  candidate. 

«« MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"9th  July,  1777. 
"  My  dear  sir, — For  the  health  of  my  wife  and  children  I 
have  taken  the  little  country-house  at  which  you  visited  my 
uncle^  Dr.  Boswell,  who,  having  lost  his  wife,  is  gone  to  live 
with  his  son.  We  took  possession  of  our  villa  about  a  week 
ago.  We  have  a  garden  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  well  stocked 

>  "  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  hy  Dr.  John8oii.**.^HE&iDAK. 

*  [He  likewise  made  some  retribution  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  attack  he  had 
meditated,  about  two  years  before,  on  the  pamphlet  he  had  published  about  tfce 
American  question,  entitled,  *•*'  Taxation  no  Tyranny,''''  Some  fragmcDts  found 
among  Sheridan *s  papers  show  that  he  had  intended  answeringjSis  pamphlet 
In  no  very  courteous  way.— See  Moore* $  Li/e^  vol.  i.  p.  152.--Hall.] 
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.  with  fruit-trees  anj  flowers,  hjiiI  gooseberries  and  currnnts,  mid 
pease  and  beans,  and  cab1iiif>es,  &c.  &-c.  and  my  children  are 
quite  happy.  I  now  write  to  you  in  a  little  study,  Irom  the 
window  of  which  I  see  around  me  a  verdant  grove,  and  beyond 
it  the  lol\y  mountain  called  Arthur's  Seal. 

"  Your  last  letter,  in  wliich  you  desire  me  to  send  you  some 
additional  information  (Concerning  Thomson,  reached  me  very 
fortunately  just  as  I  was  going  to  Lanark,  to  put  my  wife's  two 
nephews,  the  young  Campbells,  to  school  there,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  master  of  it,  whose  wife  is  sister  to  the 
authour  of  *  The  Seasons.'  She  is  an  old  woman  ;  but  her  me- 
mory is  very  good ;  MTid  she  will  with  pleasure  give  me  for  you 
every  particular  that  you  wish  to  know,  and  she  can  tell.  Pray 
then  take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  questions  as  may  lead  t<i 
biographical  materials.  You  say  that  the  Life  which  we  have 
of  Tbomaon  is  scanty.  Since  I  receiveil  your  letter,  I  have 
read  his  Life,  published  under  the  name  of  Gibber,  but,  as  you 
told  me,  really  written  by  a  BIr.  Shiels ' ;  that  written  by  Dr. 
Murdoch  ;  one  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  '  Seasons,'  published 
at  Edinburgh,  which  is  compounded  of  botli,  with  the  addition 
of  an  anecdote  of  Quin's  relieving  Thomson  from  prison;  the 
abridgement  of  Murdoch's  account  of  him,  in  the  '  Biographia 
Britannica,'  and  another  abridgement  of  it  in  the  '  Biographical 
Dictionary,'  enriched  with  Dr.  Joseph  ^V'arton's  critical  pane- 
^'rick  on  the  '  Seasons,'  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Genius  arid 
Writings  of  Pope :'  from  all  these  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
a  pretty  full  accoimt  of  this  poet.  However,  you  will,  I  doubt 
not,  show  me  many  blanks,  and  1  shall  do  what  can  be  done  to 
have  them  filled  up.  As  I'homson  never  returned  to  Scotland 
(which  gou  will  think  very  wise),  his  sister  can  speak  from  her 
own  knowledge  only  as  to  the  early  part  of  his  life.  She  has 
■ome  letters  from  him,  which  may  probably  give  light  as  to  his 
more  advanced  prorgess,  if  she  will  let  us  see  them,  which  I 
suppose  she  will.  I  believe  George  Lewis  Scott'  and  Dr.  Arra- 
itrong  are  now  his  only  surviving  companions,  while  he  lived 
fai  and  about  London  ;  and  they,  I  dare  say,  can  tell  more  of 
him  than  is  yet  known.  My  own  notion  h,  that  Thomson  was 
*  much  coarser  man  than  his  friends  are  willing  to  acknow- 

■  [See  an/c,  p.  395.  It  ii  pailicularly  oh«nv»h[e  lh»I  ihe  Life  of  Thomson 
wiuch  Mr.  Bonwell  here  repnsuitii  Jotuison  u  tuiing  to  hsvi:  been  npcci*!!]' 
viiuai  by  Shicis  beui  amnig  marks  of  having  been  writun  by  Thcophilui 
Clbber — £d.] 

•  [Set  Mir,  t.  i.  p.  IfiQ Ed.  ) 
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ledge.  His  *  Seasons'  are  indeed  full  of  el^^t  and  piaas  sen- 
timents; but  a  rank  soil,  nay  a  dunghil»  will  produce  beau- 
tiful flowers. 

*'  Your  edition  '  of  the  ^  English  Poets'  will  be  Tcrj  TaluaU^ 
on  account  of  the  '  Prefaces  and  I^ves.'  But  I  haye  seen  a 
specimen  of  an  editicm  of  the  Poets  at  the  Apollo  press,  it 
Edinburgh,  which,  for  exceUence  in  printing  and  engraTiDg, 
highly  deserves  a  liberal  encouragement. 

*'  Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad  health  and  bad  rest  with 
which  yon  have  been  afflicted ;  and  I  hope  you  are  better.  I 
cannot  bdieve  that  the  prologue  which  you  generously  gave  ts 
Mr.  Kdljr's  widow  and  children  the  other  day  is  the  effuakai 
of  one  in  sickness  and  in  disquietude:  but  external  circiun- 
stances  are  never  sure  indications  of  the  state  of  man.  I  send 
you  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago  at  Wilton ; 
and  did  not  send  it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  being  repfoved  as 
indulging  too  much  tenderness :  and  one  written  to  you  at  die 
tomb  of  Melancthon,  which  I  kept  back,  lest  I  should  appear 
at  once  too  superstitious  and  too  enthusiastick.  I  now  imagine 
tiiat  perhaps  tiiey  may  please  you. 

*'  You  do  not  take  tiie  least  notice  of  my  proposal  for  oar 
meeting  at  Carlisle  *.  Though  I  have  mmtoriously  refrained 
from  visiting  London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would  not  be 
wrong  that  I  should  be  two  years  without  having  the  benefit 
of  your  conversation,  when,  if  you  come  down  aa  far  as  Derby- 
shire, we  may  meet  at  the  expense  of  a  few  days*  joumepng 
and  not  many  pounds.     I  wish  you  to  see  Carlisle,  which  made 

>  Dr.  Johnson  wm  not  the  editor  of  this  collection  of  the  EngUah  Poeti;  he 
merely  furnuhed  the  biographical  prefaces  with  whidi  it  is  enridied,  as  is 
rightly  stated  in  a  subsequent  page.  He,  indeed,  from  a  yiituoat  motiTe,  re- 
commended  the  works  of  four  or  five  poets  (whom  he  has  naooed)  to  be  added 
to  the  collection ;  but  he  is  no  otherwise  answerable  for  any  whidi  are  found 
there,  or  any  which  are  omitted.  The  poems  of  Ooldsmith  (whooe  life  I  know 
he  intended  to  write,  for  I  collected  some  materials  for  it  bj  his  deiiie,)  wcb 
omitted  in  consequence  of  a  petty  ezdusiTe  interest  in  tome  of  them,  TOrtcd  in 
Mr.  Caman,  a  bookseller. — M alone. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  talked  of  our  seeing  Carlisle  tqgedicr.  High  w« 
a  favourite  word  of  his  to  denote  a  person  of  rank.  He  said  to  me,  ^*  Sir,  I 
believe  we  may  meet  at  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholick  lady  in  Cumberiand ; 
a  high  lady,  sir.**  I  afterwards  discovered  that  he  meant  Mib.  Strickland 
[see  anUy  p.  281.— Ed.],  sister  of  Charles  Townl^,  Esq.  whose  very  noUe 
collection  of  statues  and  pictures  is  not  more  to  be  admired,  than  his  extraor- 
dinary and  polite  readiness  in  showing  it,  which  I  and  several  of  my  fricnda 
have  agreeably  experienced.  They  who  are  possessed  of  valuable  stores  of  gn- 
tification  to  persons  of  taste  should  exercise  their  benevolenoe  in  imparting  the 
pleasure.  Grateful  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Wdboire  ElHs  Agar,  Esq.  for 
the  liberal  access  which  he  is  pleased  to  allow  to  his  exquisite  coUectian  or  pic- 
ture*.—Bos  wflt.. 
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me  mraidon  that  place.  But  i  f  you  have  not  a  desire  to  complete 
jrour  tour  of  the  English  cBthedrals,  I  will  take  a  larger  share 
of  the  road  between  this  place  and  Ashbourne.  So  tell  me 
wAcre  you  will  fix  for  our  parsing  a  few  days  by  ourselves. 
Uow  don't  cry  '  foolish  fellow,'  or  '  idle  dog.'  Chain  your  hu- 
Bour,  and  let  yotir  kindness  play. 

"  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mias  Macleod  ',  of  Rasay,  is 
Dunrieil  to  Colonel  Alure  Campbell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a 
pretty  good  estate  of  hia  own,  ami  the  prospect  of  having  the 
Karl  of  Loudoun's  fortune  and  honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble  lot 
for  our  fair  Hehridean  ?  How  happy  am  I  that  she  i^  to  be  in 
Ayrshire  !  We  shall  liave  the  Laird  of  lUsay,  and  old  Mal- 
colm, and  I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Macleod»,  and  bag- 
|RpeB,  &c.  &c.  at  Auchinleck.  Perhaps  you  may  meet  them 
all  there. 

"  Without  doubt  you  have  road  what  is  called  '  The  L\fe  of 
David  Hume,'  written  by  himself,  with  the  letter  from  Adam 
Bmith  subjoined  to  it.  Is  not  this  an  age  of  daring  eflronteryF 
My  friend  Mr.  Anderison,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Glasgow,  at  whose  house  you  and  1  supped,  and  to  whose  care 
Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  was  intrusted  at  that  university, 
paid  me  a  visit  lately ;  and  afler  we  had  talketl  with  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  of  the  poisonous  productions  with  which  this 
age  is  infested,  he  said  there  was  now  an  excellent  opportunity 
fer  Dr.  Johnson  to  step  forth.  I  agreed  with  hira  that  you 
might  knock  Hume's  and  Smith's  beads  together,  and  make 
▼ain  and  ostentatious  infidelity  exceedingly  ridiculous.  Would 
it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  crush  such  noxious  weeds  in  the 
moral  garden? 

"  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr.  Dodd".  I  know  not 
bow  you  think  on  that  subject;  though  the  newspapers  give 
«•  a  saying  of  yours  in  favour  of  mercy  to  him.  But  I  own  I 
Am  very  desirous  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  remission  of  pu- 
vuhment  should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an  illustrious  instance 
of  the  regard  which  God's  Vicegerent  will  ever  show  to  piety 
■od  virtue.  If  for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almighty  would  have 
spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thousand  acts  of  goodness  done  by 
Dr.  Dodd  counterbalance  one  crime?  Such  an  instance  would 
do  m«^  to  encourage  goodness,  than  his  execution  would  do 
to  deter  from  vice.     I  am  not  afraid  of  any  bad  consequence  to 


D.] 
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sodety ;  for  who  will  persevere  for  a  long  course  of  years  in  t 
distinguished  discharge  of  religious  duties^  with  a  view  to  com- 
mit a  forgery  with  impunity  ? 

"  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  acceptable  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  by  assuring  them  of  ^pr  hearty  joy  that  the  wutMer, 
as  you  call  him,  is  alive.  I  hope  I  shall  of^  taste  his  chtm- 
pagne — soberly. 

**  I  have  not  heard  from  Langton  for  a  long  time.  I  suppose 
he  is  as  usual^ 

'  Studious  the  busy  momaits  to  deodre.* 


*^  I  remain^  my  dear  sir^  your  most  affectionate  and  £uthful 
humble  servant^  *'  James  Boswxll." 

On  the  23d  of  June»  I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  John- 
son, enclosing  a  shipmaster's  receipt  for  a  jar  of 
orange-marmalade,  and  a  large  padcet  of  Lord  Hailes's 
"  Annals  of  Scotland." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  28th  June,  1777- 
"  Dkab  sir, — I  have  just  received  your  packet  from  Mr. 
Thrale's,  but  have  not  ditylight  enough  to  look  much  into  it 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  credit  enough  with  Lord  Hailes  to  be 
trusted  with  more  copy.  I  hope  to  take  more  care  of  it  than 
of  the  last.  I  return  Mrs.  Boswell  my  affectionate  thanks  for 
her  present;  which  I  value  as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

'^  Poor  Dodd  wa^  put  to  death  yesterday^  in  opposition  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  jury, — ^the  petition  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don,— and  a  subsequent  petition  signed  by  three-and-twenty 
thousand  hands.  Surely  the  voice  of  the  publick^  when  it  calls 
so  loudly,  and  calls  only  for  mercy,  ought  to  be  heard. 

*'  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the  papers  I  never  spoke ; 
but  I  wrote  many  of  his  petitions,  and  some  of  his  letters.  He 
applied  to  me  very  often.  He  was,  I  am  afraid,  long  flattered 
with  hopes  of  life;  but  I  had  no  part  in  the  dreadful  delusion; 
for  as  soon  as  the  king  had  signed  his  sentence,  I  obtained  firtxn 
Mr.  Chamier  ^  an  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  court  towards 

1  [Mr.  Chamier  was  then  Under-Secretary  of  State. — Ed.] 


him,  with  a  declaration  that  thpre  teas'  no  hope  even  of' a  respite. 
This  letter  immediately  was  laid  before  Dodd ;  but  he  believed 
"  those  whom  he  wished  to  be  right,  as  it  19  thouf^ht,  till  within 
three  days  of  iiis  end.  He  died  with  pious  conipoRure  and  re- 
solution. I  have  just  seen  die  Ordinary  that  attended  him.  His 
address  tO'his  fellow-conviclfl  otTended  the  methodiata;  but  he 
had  u  Moravian  with  him  much  of  hia  time.  His  moral  cha- 
racter is  very  bad :  1  hope  all  is  not  true  that  is  charged  upon 
him.  Of  bis  behaviour  in  prison  an  account  will  be  published. 
"  I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house  and  your  pretty 
garden,  and  hope  some  time  to  see  you  in  your  felicity.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  your  two  letters  that  had  been  kept  so 
long  in  store  ' ;  and  rejoice  at  Mjss  Hasay's  advancement,  and 
viah  Sir  Allan  success. 

'  Since  the;  have  been  bo  much  honoured  by  Dr.  Johnwn,  I  ahdl  heie  ioten 


"Mr  E 

le  for  it,  and  I  reupccl  mjacIF  fnr  it,  becatue 
Vnu  will  be  agreeaUj  Burprifed,  whrti  you 
leant  the  reiuon  of  mf  writing  this  letter.  I  un  at  Witteniberg  in  Saiooy. 
1  HH  in  the  old  church  where  the  refoTmaTion  wa^tirBt  prmched,  and  where  some 
•f  ibc  RronneiB  lie  Inlermj.  1  cannol  resist  the  Mriout  pitwute  of  writing  to 
Ut.  Johnson  Ironi  the  lonib  o(  Mclancthon.  Hy  paper  nst  upon  the  ttrave- 
Hone  of  that  gtr*X  and  good  man,  who  wu  unduubtcdlT  die  worihieil  of  all  the 
■Bformen.  He  oinhed  to  tdbnn  abutei  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
church  ;  hut  had  oo  private  res^niuicnt  to  graiit^.  So  mild  waa  he,  that  when 
his  aged  mother  cntiiullcd  him  with  uuiety  on  the  per|i]exing  dispulea  ol  Ihe 
tfmu,  he  Bdriied  her  '  to  keep  lo  the  old  religion.'  At  thin  tomb,  then,  tnj 
erer  dear  and  renptrled  friend  !  I  vow  to  ihee  an  etemid  attuchnitnt  It  ihdl 
be  my  study  to  do  what  1  can  lo  render  your  life  happy !  and  if  you  die  befon 
■DP,  I  ihall  endeavour  (o  do  lionour  lo  your  memory  ;  and,  elcvsud  by  ibc  to- 
re of  you,  perusi  in  noble  piety.  May  (jod,  the  FUher  of  all  bcinga, 
'  nay  you  continue  to  love  your  mott  aflcclionalc  Friend 
"James  Boswell." 


A  devoted  sc 


"  llT  DEAB  sin.— Every  ■< 
have  laid  me,  '  there  i»  no  certain  h«ppineM  in  Ihia  slate  of  being."  I  am  hen, 
^dil  all  that  you  know  is  il  Lord  Pembrolu's;  and  yet  I  am  weary  and 
gloomy.  I  BDi  just  setting  out  for  ihc  house  of  so  old  friend  in  Devonihirc, 
mmI  sluill  Dot  get  hack  lo  London  for  a  week  yet.  You  said  lo  me  last  liood 
l^riday,  with  a  coidialicy  that  oimied  my  heart,  that  if  I  came  lottttle  in  London 
■mt  (hnuld  have  a  day  Kied  every  week  lo  meet  by  ourtelvu  and  talk  freely. 
To  be  thought  Koithy  of  such  a  privil^c  cannot  bul  enali  nie.  During  my 
prei«nt  absence  from  you,  while,  nolwilhtunding  the  giuely  which  you  allow  me 
W  pDHcH,  I  am  durkered  by  lemporijy  clouds,  1  b^  lo  have  a  few  linca  from 
fou  ;  a  few  lines  merely  of  kindness,  n*  a  viaticum  till  I  ku  you  again.  In 
jonr  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  and  in  PameU's  '  Co^tmtmen^■  1  find  the 
I  ailj  sure  means  of  enjoying  happtaess ;  or,  at  leatl,  the  hopes  of  happintu.  I 
■r  am,  with  locience  and  affection,  mml  futhfully  youn, 

■■James  BoaWELL." 
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''  I  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  towards  the  north,  but  am 
loath  to  come  quite  to  Carlisle.  Can  we  not  meet  at  Man- 
chester ?     But  we  will  settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

"  Mr.  Seward  S  a  great  favourite  at  Streatham,  has  been,  I 
think,  enkindled  by  our  travels  with  a  curiooity  to  see  the 
Highlands.  I  have  given  him  letters  to  you  HndJIytfir  He 
desires  that  a  lodging  may  be  taken  for  him  pt  d&nbu]^ 
against  his  arrivaL     He  is  just  setting  out.  .  ^  %' 

"  Langton  has  been  exercising  the  militia.  Mrs.  Williams  is, 
I  fear^  declining.  Dr.  Lawrence  says  he  can  do  no  more.  She 
is  gone  to  summer  in  the  country,  with  as  numy  ooovenioioeB 
about  her  as  she  can  expect ;  but  I  have  no  great  hope.  We 
must  all  die :  may  we  all  be  prepared! 

*^  I  suppose  Miss  Bos  well  reads  her  book,  and  young  Alex- 
ander takes  to  his  learning.  Let  me  hear  about  them ;  for  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  you^  belongs  in  a  more  remote  degree,  and 
not^  I  hope,  very  remote,  to^  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

'<  fO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  24th  Jnne,  1777- 
"  Dbar  sir^ — This  gentleman  is  a  great  £ivourite  at  Streat- 
ham,  and  therefore  you  will  easily  believe  that  he  has  very  va- 
luable qualities.  Our  narrative  has  kindled  him  with  a  desiie 
of  visiting  the  Highlands  after  having  already  seen  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  You  must  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  when  you 
have  directed  him  to  the  curiosities  of  Edinburgh,  give  him  in- 
structions and  recommendations  for  the  rest  of  his  journey.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,     "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate  was,  I 
am  confident^  as  steady  and  active  as  that  of  any  of 
those  who  have  been  most  eminently  distinguished 
for  that  virtue.  Innumerable  proofs  of  it  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  for  ever  concealed  from  mortal  eyes. 

>  WilliAin  Seward,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  editor  of  <<  Anecdotes  of  some  distinguished 
Persons,**  &c.  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  well  known  to  a  numerous  and  valuabk 
acquaintance  for  his  literature,  love  of  the  6ne  arts,  and  social  viHues.  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  several  communications  concerning  Johnson.— Boswell. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  bom  in  1747,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
and  at  Oxford,  died  in  London,  April  24di,  l7i>U.— Malone.  [sa  anUy 
vol.  ii.  p.  77.— Ed.] 
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We  may,  however,  form  some  judgment  of  it  from 
the  many  and  various  instances  which  have  been  dis- 
covered. One,  which  happened  iu  the  course  of  this 
summer,  is  remarkable  from  the  name  and  connexion 
of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  it.  The  cir- 
cumstance to  whicli  I  allude  is  ascertained  by  two 
letters,  one  to  Mr,  Langton,  and  another  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Vyse,  rector  of  Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable 
clergyman  at  Lichfield,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Johnson,  and  in  whose  father's  family  Johnson  had 
the  happiness  of  being  kindly  received  in  his  early 


"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

"2»ih  June,  1777- 

"  Dear  sib, — I  have  lately  been  much  disordered  by  a  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  but  am  now  better.  I  hope  your  house  u 
well. 

"  You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately  of  St.  Cross,  at 
Winchester  ' :  I  have  an  old  acquaintjince  whose  distress  makes 
him  very  desirous  of  an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid  1  have  not 
strength  enough  to  get  him  into  the  Chartreux.  He  is  a 
painter,  who  never  rose  higher  than  to  get  his  immediate  living ; 
and  from  that,  at  eighty-three,  he  ia  disabled  by  a  slight  stroke 
of  the  palsy,  such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on  com- 
mon occasions,  though  his  hand  is  not  steady  enough  for  his  art. 

"  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  obtain  a  promise  of  the 
next  vacancy  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  It  is  not  «  great 
thing  to  ask,  and  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it.  Dr.  Wartnn  has 
promised  to  favour  him  with  his  notice,  and  I  hope  he  may  end 
bis  days  in  peace.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•■  Sam,  Johnson." 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

"«ih  July,  1777- 
"  8l», — I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily  forgive  me  for  taking 
the  liberty  of  requesting  your  assiutance  in  recommending  an 

T.i.  p.  sn.-Eol 
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old  friend  to  his  grace  the  archbishop  as  governor  of  the  Charter- 
house. 

''  His  name  is  De  Groot  * ;  he  was  bom  at  Gloucester;  I  have 
known  him  many  years.  He  has  all  the  common  claims  to 
charity,  being  old,  poor,  and  infirm  to  a  great  degree.  He  has 
likewise  another  claim,  to  which  no  scholar  can  refuse  attention ; 
he  is  by  several  descents  the  nephew  of  Hugo  Ghrotius ;  of  him 
from  whom  perhaps  every  man  of  learning  has  learnt  something. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  any  lettered  country  a  nephew  of  Grotius 
asked  a  charity  and  was  refused.  I  am,  reverend  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  ''  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VY8E,  AT  LAMBETH. 

"  22d  July,  1777. 

''If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  recommendation  which 
I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know 
that  Mr.  De  Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  8,  in  Pye-street,  West- 
minster. This  information,  when  I  wrote,  I  could  not  give  you ; 
and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfield,  think  it  necessary  to  be  left 
behind  me. 

'*  More  I  will  not  say.  You  will  want  no  persuasion  to  suc- 
cour the  nephew  of  Grotius.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  ''  Sam.  Johnson." 

'"  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

«  Lambeth,  9th  Jime,  1777. 
'^  Sir, —  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter  which  I  spoke 
of,  and  which  I  wished,  at  your  desire,  to  communicate  to  you. 
It  was  from  Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  me  thanks  for  my  applica- 
tion to  Archbishop  Comwallis  in  favour  of  poor  De  Groot.  He 
rejoices  at  the  success  it  met  with,  and  is  lavish  in  the  praise  he 
bestows  upon  his  favourite,  Hugo  Grotius.  I  am  really  sorry 
that  I  cannot  find  this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer.  That 
which  I  send  you  enclosed  •  is  at  your  service.  It  is  very 
short,  and  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  of  any  consequence, 
unless  you  should  judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
very  humane  part  which  Dr.  Johnson  took  in  behalf  of  a  dis- 
tressed and  deserving  person.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  "  W.  Vysk  ^." 

>  [It  appean  that  Isaac  de  Groot  was  admitted  into  the  Charter-hoase,  where 
he  died  about  two  years  after. — Ed.] 
-  The  preceding  letter. — Boswell. 
3  Dr.  Vyse,  at  my  request,  was  so  obliging  as  once  more  to  endeavour  to  re- 
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[With  advising  others  to  be  charitable,  Dr.  John-  p 
son  did  not  content  himself.  He  gave  away  all  he  ^ 
had,  and  all  he  ever  had  gotten,  except  the  two 
thousand  pounds  he  left  behind;  and  the  very  small 
portion  of  his  income  which  he  spent  on  himself,  his 
friends  never  could  by  any  calculation  make  more  than 
seventy,  or  at  most  foiirscore  pounds  a  year,  and  he 
pretended  to  allow  himself  a  hundred.  He  had  num- 
berless dependants  out  of  doors  as  well  as  in,  "  who," 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  did  not  like  to  see  him  latterly 
unless  he  brought  them  money."  For  those  people  he 
used  frequently  to  raise  contributions  on  his  richer 
friends ' ;  "  and  this,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  the  thousand 
reasous  which  ought  to  restrain  a  man  from  drony 
solitude  and  useless  retirement."] 

■  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  SIR.  EDWARD  DILLV. 

■'Boli-coun,  Pled-tlTcet,  7ih  Julj,  1777- 
"Sib, — To  the  collection  of  English  Poets  I  have  recom- 
mended  the  volume  of  Dr.  Watts  to  be  added :  his  name  has 
long  been  held  by  me  in  veneration,  and  I  would  not  willingly 
be  reduced  t«  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was  born  and  died.  Yet 
of  his  life  I  know  very  little,  and  therefore  must  pass  him  in  a 
manner  very  unworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his 
friends  will  favour  me  with  the  necessary  information.  Many 
of  ihetn  must  be  known  to  you  ;  and  by  your  influence  perhaps 
I  may  obtain  some  instruction ;  my  plan  does  not  exact  much  ; 
bat  I  wish  to  distinguish  Watts,  a  man  who  never  wrote  but 
for  a  good  purpose.  Be  pleased  to  do  for  me  what  you  can.  I 
am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnbon." 


1 


eorer  the  1el(?r  of  Johnion  lo  vhich  he  ulludn,  hul  vilhout  buccch:  fin  Apiil 
33.  1800,  he  wrote  lo  me  ihuti  "1  haveigun  Marched,  but  ia  Tain,  rm  one  of 
hk  leUen,  in  which  he  spcdu  in  his  okd  Dervoua  style  of  Hugo  Orotiiu.  De 
Gmoi  WH  deerly  a  desctniiiun  of  the  frnmilj-  of  Orolius,  mA  Arehbi-hop  C'-om- 
mllis  willii.gly  complied  with  Dr.  John«Mi'»  requetf — AUt-oKE.  IThrt 
Jttun  Appear  in  the  Urn  I.  M'ig.  1767  and  1799,  dated  from  London  ot^Ijr,  and 
•con  n  have  been  addre»ed  lo  Mr.  Sharpe. — Kd,] 

•  [It  appraiB  in  Mr.  Malone't  MS.  notes,  fumi.hed  by  Mr.  Markland,  Dr. 
JohDMin  mee  aaktJ  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton  for  »o  much  aajJ/Vj,  pouiidi  for  a  cha. 
tilaUe  puniOHi,  and  Mr.  Uamiluin  gave  it:  5h  Joihua  Key t>old>,  howeirer, 
luU  Mr.  JVlalotK  that  he  never  asked  him  Tor  more  than  a  guinea. — Ed.| 
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«*   TO  DB.  8AHCJEL  JOHNSON. 

^  Edmbuigb,  15ch  July,  1777- 

''  My  dbab  sir> — ^The  (kte  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd  made  a  dismal 
impresaioii  upon  my  mind. 

''  I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that  you  wrote  his  q>eech 
to  the  recorder^  before  sentence  was  pronounced.  I  am  glad 
you  have  written  so  much  for  him  ;  and  I  hope  to  be  fiivoured 
with  an  exact  list  of  the  several  pieces  when  we  meet. 

*'  I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tfarale, 
and  as  a  gentleman  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  introduced  him  to  Jxnrd  Kames^  Lord  Monboddo, 
and  Mr.  Naime.  He  b  gone  to  the  Highlands  with  Dr.  €hre- 
gory ;  when  he  returns  I  shall  do  more  for  him. 

''  Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch  of  his  cause^ 
of  which  we  had  good  hopes ;  the  president  and  one  other  judge 
only  were  against  him.  I  wish  the  house  of  lords  may  do  mb 
well  as  the  court  of  session  has  done.  But  Sir  Allan  has  not 
the  lands  of  Brdos  quite  cleared  by  this  judgment,  till  a  long 
account  is  made  up  of  debts  and  interests  on  the  one  aide^  and 
rents  on  the  other.  I  am,  however,  not  much  afraid  of  the 
balance. 

'*  Macquarry's  estates,  Staffa  and  all,  were  sold  yesterday,  and 
bought  by  a  Campbell.  I  fear  he  will  have  little  or  nothing 
lef\  out  of  the  purchase  money. 

*'  I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro,  by  Mr.  Cullen,  son 
to  Dr.  Cullen,  in  opposition  to  Maclaurin's  for  liberty,  of  which 
you  have  approved.  *Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  as  a  politician,  as  well  as  a  poet,  upon  the  subject. 

'*  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed next  autumn.  I  will  meet  you  at  Manchester,  or  where 
you  please ;  but  I  wish  you  would  complete  your  tour  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a 
part  of  the  way  homewards.     I  am  ever,  most  faithfully  yours, 

''Jambs  Bobwsll.*' 

''  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  sad  July,  1777. 
"  Dbab  sib, — ^Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  any  early  in- 
terview is  very  pleasing  to  both  my  vanity  and  tenderness.    I 
shall  perhaps  come  to  Carlisle  another  year ;  but  my  jnoney  has 
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not  held  out  so  well  as  it  used  to  do,  I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne, 
and  I  purpose  to  moke  Dr,  Tflylor  invite  you.  If  you  live 
awhile  with  me  at  hia  houae,  we  shall  have  much  time  to  our- 
selves, and  our  stay  will  be  no  expense  to  us  or  him.  I  shall 
leave  London  the  28th ;  and,  after  some  stay  at  Oxford  and 
Lichfield,  shall  probably  come  to  Ashbourne  about  the  end  of 
your  session  ;  but  of  all  this  you  shall  liave  notice.  Be  aottsfied 
we  will  meet  somewhere. 

"  What  passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr.  Dodd,  you  shall 
know  more  fully  when  we  meet. 

"  Of  lawsuits  there  is  no  end ;  poor  Sir  Allan  must  have 
another  trial ;  for  which,  however,  hie  antagonist  cannot  be  much 
blamed,  havinj;  two  judges  on  his  aide.  I  am  more  afraid  of 
the  debts  thnn  of  the  house  of  lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
to  what  debts  will  swell,  tliat  are  daily  increasing  by  smalt  addi- 
tions, and  how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation  debts  are  con- 
tracted. PoorMacqiiarry  was  far  from  thinking  that  when  he  sold 
his  islands  he  should  receive  nothing.  For  what  were  they  sold  ? 
and  what  was  their  yearly  value  ?  The  admission  of  money  into 
the  Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  feudal  modes  of  life, 
by  making  those  men  landlords  who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  people  will  sujfer  by  the  change ;  but  there  was 
in  the  patriarchal  authority  something  venerable  and  pleasing. 
£very  eye  must  look  with  pain  on  a  Cam/ibi-l/  turning  the 
Macquarriea  at  will  out  of  their  aedea  avita,  their  hereditary 
island. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman  liberal  enough  not 
to  be  angry  that  I  could  not  find  trees  where  trees  were  not, 
I  waa  much  delighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

"  I  remember  Rosay  with  too  much  pleasure  not  to  partake 
of  the  happiness  of  any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our 
ramble  in  the  Highlands  hangs  upon  my  imagination:  I  can 
hardly  help  imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.  I'ennant  seemi 
to  have  seen  a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see :  when  we  travel 
again  let  us  look  better  about  us. 

"  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle's  house.  Some 
change  in  the  form  of  life  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new  epochs 
of  existence.  In  a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be 
done,  and  a  different  system  of  thoughts  rises  in  the  miud.  I 
wish  I  could  gather  currants  in  your  garden.  Now  fit  up  a 
little  study,  and  have  your  books  ready  at  hand :  do  not  spare 
a  little  money,  to  nmke  your  habitation  pleasing  to  yourself. 
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**  I  hsve  dined  brtrij  widi  poor  dear *.     I  do  not 

diink  he  goes  od  lirdL     His  table  is  radier  coarse^  and  he  has 
his  children  too  much  about  him*.     Bat  he  is  a  Terj  good 


''  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she  can  improve 
-  her  health :  she  is  very  ilL  Matters  haTe  come  so  about,  that 
she  is  in  the  country  with  very  good  accommodatiop  ;  but  age, 
and  sickness,  and  pride,  have  made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was 
forced  to  bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a  secret  stipula- 
tion <^  half-a-crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 

**  Our  dub  ended  its  session  about  six  wedLS  ago.  We  now 
only  meet  to  dine  once  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Dunning,  the  great 
lawyer  ',  b  one  <^  our  members.     The  Thrales  are  well. 

''I  long  to  know  how  the  n^ro's  cause  will  be  dedded. 
What  is  the  opinion  of  Lo#d  Audiinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or 
Lord  Monboddo?     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  aflfectionate,  &c. 

''  Sax.  Johnson." 

•«  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

«  29d  July,  1777. 
''  Madam, — Though  I  am  well  enough  pleased  with  the 
taste  <^  sweetmeats,  very  little  of  the  pleasure  which  I  recdved 
at  the  arrival  of  your  jar  of  marmalade  arose  from  eating  it.  I 
received  it  as  a  token  of  friendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconciliation, 
things  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats,  and  upon  this  consider- 
ation I  return  you,  dear  madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.  By 
having  your  kindness  I  think  I  have  a  double  security  for  the 
continuance  of  Mr.  Boswell's,  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  man  can  long  keep,  when  the  influence  of  a  lady  so 
highly  and  so  justly  valued  operates  against  him.  Mr.  Bos- 
well  will  tell  you  that  I  was  always  faithful  to  your  interest, 
and  always  endeavoured  to  exalt  you  in  his  estimation.  You 
must  now  do  the  same  for  me.  We  must  all  help  one  another, 
and  you  must  now  consider  me  as,  dear  madam,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant,  '*  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

>  [Mr.  Langton..— Ed.] 

«  This  very  just  remark  I  hope  will  be  oonsUntly  held  in  remembiaiioe  by 
parents,  who  are  in  general  too  apt  to  indulge  their  own  fond  fieelings  for  their 
children  at  the  expense  of  theur  friends.  The  common  custom  of  introducing 
them  after  dinner  is  highly  injudicious.  It  is  agreeable  enough  that  they  should 
appear  at  any  other  time  ;  but  they  should  not  be  sufieied  to  poison  the  mo- 
ments of  festivity  by  attracting  the  attention  of  the  company,  and  in  a  manner 
compelling  them  from  politeness  to  say  what  they  do  not  think. — Boswell. 

3  [Created  in  1782  Lord  Ashbiirton. — Ed.] 
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"  MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Kdinburgh,  28lh  July,  1777. 

"All  DEAR  SIB,— This  is  the  day  on  whicli  yoti  were  to 
leave  London,  and  I  have  been  amusing  niysell'in  the  intervals 
of  my  law-druilgery  with  figuring  you  in  the  Oxford  post- 
coach.  I  doubt,  however,  if  you  have  had  so  merry  a  journey 
«8  you  and  I  had  in  that  vehicle  last  year,  when  you  made  bo 
much  sport  with  Gwyn,  the  architect.  Incidents  upon  a  jour- 
ney are  recollected  with  peculiar  pleasure:  tliey  are  preserved 
in  brisk  spirits,  and  come  up  again  in  our  minds,  tinctured 
with  that  gaiety,  or  at  least  that  animation,  with  which  we  first 
perceived  them." 


(I  added,  tLat  sometbing  had  occurred  which  I 
was  afraid  might  prevent  me  from  meeting  hiin  ;  and 
•  that  my  wife  had  been  affected  with  complaints  which 
thnsateoed  a  consumption,  but  was  now  better.) 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MB.  THRALE. 

"  lOxford],  Jlh  Aug.  1777. 
"BoswelVs  project  ia  disconcerted  by  a  visit  from  a  relation 
of  Yorkshire,  whom  he  inentionB  as  the  head  of  his  clan. 
Bozzy,  you  know,  makes  a  huge  bustle  about  oil  his  own  mo- 
tions and  all  mine.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  pacify  him,  and 
reconcile  him  to  the  uncertainties  of  human  life."] 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Oxford.  4th  Aug.  1777. 

"  Obui  sib, — Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  our  interviews; 
I  hope  we  shall  have  many :  nor  think  it  any  thing  hard  or  un- 
usual that  your  design  of  meeting  nie  is  interrupted.  We  have 
both  endured  greater  evils,  and  have  greater  evils  to  eitpect. 

"  Mrs.  BoBwell's  illness  makes  a  more  serious  distress.  Does 
the  blood  rise  from  her  lungs  or  from  her  stsmach  ?  From 
little  vessels  broken  in  the  stomach  there  is  no  danger.  Blood 
from  the  lungs  is,  I  believe,  always  frothy,  as  mixed  with  wind. 
Yonr  physicians  know  very  well  what  is  to  be  done.  The  loss 
of  such  a  lady  would,  indeed,  be  very  afflictive,  and  I  hope  she 
is  in  no  danger.     Take  care  to  keep  her  mind  as  easy  as  pos- 
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**  I  have  left  Langton  in  London.  He  has  been  down  with 
the  militia^  and  is  again  quiet  at  home^  talking  to  his  little 
people^  as  I  suppose  you  do  sometimes.  Make  my  compliments 
to  Miss  Veronica  ^     The  rest  are  too  young  for  ceremony. 

''  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken  your  country-house 
at  a  very  seascmable  tfane^  and  that  it  may  conduce  to  restore 
or  establish  Mrs.  Boswell's  healthy  as  wdl  as  provide  room  and 
exercise  for  the  young  ones.  That  you  and  your  lady  may 
both  be  happy,  and  long  enjoy  your  happiness,  is  the  sincere 
and  earnest  wi^  of,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

<'MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

(Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  continued  to  grow  better, 
so  that  my  alarming  apprehensions  were  relieved :  and  that  I 
hoped  to  disengage  myself  from  the  other  embarrassment  which 
had  occurred,  and  therefore  requesting  to  know  particularly 
when  he  intended  to  be  at  Ashbourne.) 

<«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«<  aOth  August,  1777. 

"  Dear  sib, — I  am  this  day  come  to  Ashbourne,  and  have 
only  to  tell  you>  that  Dr.  Taylor  says  you  shall  be  welcome  to 
him,  and  you  know  how  welcome  you  will  be  to  me.  Make 
haste  to  let  me  know  when  you  may  be  expected. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  tell  her  I 
hope  we  shall  be  at  variance  no  more.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  ''  Sam.  Johnson.'* 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'<  Afhbmime,  lttS|pt  1777- 
"  Dbar  sir, — On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short"* letter,  imi- 
mediately  upon  my  arrival  hither,  to  show  you  that  I  am  not 
less  desirous  of  the  interview  than  yourself.  Life  admits  not 
of  delays ;  when  pleasure  can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to  catch  it :  every 
hour  takes  away  part  of  the  things  that  please  us,  and  perhaps 
part  of  our  disposition  to  be  pleased.  When  I  came  to  Lich- 
field, I  found  my  old  friend  Harry  Jackson  dead  <•     It  was  a 

>  This  jovng  lady,  Ihe  authour*s  eldest  daughter,  and  at  this  time  about  fife 
yean  old,  died  in  Lcmdon,  of  a  consumption,  four  months  after  her  &ther,  Sept 
se»  1795 — Malokc. 

*  [See  ante,  p.  361.     He  says  in  a  letter  to  Mis.  Thrale,  <<Lidi6eld,  lih 
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lou,  and  k  lofs  not  to  be  repaired,  as  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  my  childhood.  I  hope  we  may  long  continue  to 
gain  friends ;  but  the  friends  which  merit  or  usefulneBs  can 
procure  us  are  not  able  to  supply  the  place  of  old  acquaint- 
ance, with  whom  the  days  of  youth  may  be  retraced,  and  those 
images  revived  which  gave  the  earliest  delight.  If  you  and  I 
live  to  be  much  older,  we  shall  talte  great  delight  in  talking 
over  the  Hebrideon  Journey. 

"  In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  aroiss  to  contrive  some 
other  little  adventure,  but  what  it  can  be  J  know  not;  leave  it, 
as  Sidney  says, 


AuEoU,  1777. — At  BimuDghun  I  hcui)  of  the  death  of  an  old  Aiend,  and  at 
Lif^field  of  ihedeath  of  aoother.  Anni  pnrdai^iur  eiiiU$.  One  wu  •  little 
older,  U)d  the  other  a  tittle  jouogcr,  than  mjwlf."     The  Uuer  probably  WM 


1  By  an  odd  mulake,  in  (he  firat  three  editiotn  we  Bod  a  reading  itt  thu  line 
to  whieh  Dr.  Johnson  would  by  no  nieana  hare  subscribed,  trine  having  been 
(ubitjtmed  for  limt.  That  erniur  proh^lj  wu  a  miaiakc  iti  the  trvucript  of 
Johnton'i  original  letter,  his  hand-writing  lieing  often  very  difficult  loread.  The 
OthtT  devtaiion  in  the  beginning  of  the  line  (yirlia  in»t»d  of  natvrr)  must  be 
Btcribuied  to  his  memory  having  deceived  hini ;  and  therefore  hai  not  been  dis- 
turbed. The  Terse  quoted  is  the  concluding  line  of  a  sonnet  of  Sidney's,  of 
which  the eaiUesi  copy.  I  believe,  ia found  in  Harrington's  muuladon of  Arioili], 
IA9I,  in  the  notes  on  the  eleventh  book: — "And  therefore,"  nayi  be,  "that 
otcdient  vene  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  his  first  Arcadia  (which  I  ktiow  nnt  by 
»h«i  nuahap  is  left  out  in  the  printed  hooke)  [llo.  lfl!(0,}  is  in  mine  opinion 
vonhie  to  be  praised  and  followed,  to  make  a  true  and  viitunua  wife : 

"  M'ho  dolh  desire  that  chant  hii  wife  should  bee. 

First  be  he  true,  for  Inilh  doth  truth  deaette; 
Then  be  he  such,  ai  she  his  worth  may  see. 

And,  alwaics  one,  credit  wiili  her  prcwrre : 
Sol  toying  kynd.  nor  causelessly  unkynd. 

Not  stirring  Oioughia,  nor  yet  deny' 
Not  spying  faults,  nor  in  plaine 

Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  rayns  (reins)  too  light ; 
As  far  from  want,  ui  fv  from  vaine  expedcc, 

Tb'  one  doth  enforce,  the  t'other  doth  entice : 
Allow  good  companie,  l>ui  drive  from  iheniie 

All  nithie  mouths  thai  glone  in  iheir  vice: 
This  done,  thou  hast  do  more  but  leave  the  reit 

To  nalnre,  fortune,  time,  Mtd  woman's  breast." 

I  lake  this  o 
poetry  printed 
nibiied: 


nof- 
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for  I  bdieve  Mrs.  Boswell  muit  hsve  some  part  in  the.  con- 
salUtion. 

''  One  thing  jou  will  like.  The  cioctor,  so  £ur  as  I  can  juc^^ 
is  likely  to  leave  us  enough  to  ooraelves.  He  was  oot  lo-daj 
before  I  came  down^  and^  I  haacy,  will  stay  out  to  dinner.  I 
have  brought  the  papers  about  poor  Dodd^  to  show  jos,  but 
jTOu  wiU  soon  have  despatched  them. 

**  Before  I  came  away^  I  sent  poor  Mrs.  Williams  into  the 
country,  Tcry  ill  of  a  pituitous  defluxioDy  which  waatea  her 
gradually  away,  and  which  her  physician  declares  himself  un- 
able to  stop.  I  supplied  her  as  far  as  could  be  desired  with 
all  conveniences  to  make  her  excursion  and  abode  pleasant  and 
useful.  But  I  am  afraid  she  can  only  linger  a  short  time  in 
a  morbid  state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

''  The  Thrales,  little  and  great,  are  all  well^  and  purpose  to 
go  to  Brighthelmstone  at  Michaelmas.  They  will  invite  me  to 
go  with  them,  and  perhaps  I  may  go,  but  I  hardly  thinly  I  ;diaU 
like  to  stay  the  whole  time ;  but  of  futurity  we  know  b«t  little. 

"  Mrs.  Porter  is  well ;  but  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the  ladies  at 
Stow-hill,  has  been  struck  with  a  palsy^  from  which  she  is  not 
likely  ever  to  recover.  How  soon  may  sudi  a  stroke  fidl 
upon  us ! 

*'  Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we  may  expect  you. 
I  am^  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,     **  Sam.  JoHMaoN." 

"MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

«<  Edinburgh,  9th  Sept  1777- 

(After  informing  him  that  I  was  to  set  out  next 
day,  in  order  to  meet  him  at  Ashbourne ; — ) 

"  I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord  Hailes ;  the  fifth  book 
of '  Lactantius,'  which  he  has  published  with  Latin  notes.  He 
is  also  to  give  you  a  few  anecdotes  for  your  '  Life  of  Thomson,' 
who  I  find  was  private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Hadington, 
Lord  Hailes's  cousin,  a  circumstance  not  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Murdoch.  I  have  keen  expectations  of  delight  from  your  edi- 
tion of  the  English  Poets. 

tions  of  the  second  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare^s  plays  in  1632,  as  adding  I  know 
not  what  degree  of  authority  and  authenticity  to  tlie  latter:  as  if  the  oomaptiotis 
of  one  book  (and  that  abounding  with  the  grossest  falsifications  of  the  authoors 
from  whose  works  its  extracts  are  made)  could  give  any  kind  of  support  to  an- 
other, which  in  every  page  is  still  more  adulterated  and  unfidthfiiL  j^See  Jtfr. 
8teevens's  Shakspeare,  voL  xx.  p.  97,  fifth  edit  1803. — M alone. 
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'■  I  am  sorry  tor  poor  Mrs.  Williams's  Ritjiation.  Vou  will, 
however,  havt^  the  comfort  of  reflecting  on  your  kindness  to 
her.  Mr.  Jackson's  death,  atid  Mrs.  Alton's  palsy,  are  gloomy 
circumstances.  Yet  surely  we  should  be  habituated  to  the  un- 
certainty of  life  and  health.  When  my  mind  is  unclouded  by 
melancholy,  I  consider  the  temporary  distresses  of  this  state  of 
being  Hs  '  light  afltictiims,"  by  stretching  my  menta]  view  into 
that  glorious  after- eustence,  when  they  will  appear  to  be  as 
nothing.  But  present  pleasures  and  present  pains  must  be  felt. 
I  lately  read  'Baaselaa"  over  again  with  satisfaction. 

"  Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about  Macquarry's  sale,  I 
•hall  inform  you  particularly.  The  gentleman  who  purchased 
Ulva  is  Mr.  Campbell  of  Auchnaba;  our  friend  Jlacquarry 
was  proprietor  of  two-thirds  of  it,  of  which  the  rent  was  15<i/. 
5t.  l^d.  This  parcel  was  set  up  at  4,060/.  5s.  Id.  but  it  sold 
for  no  less  than  5,540/.  The  other  third  of  Ulva,  witli  the 
ialaiid  of  StafFa,  belonged  to  Macquarry  of  Onnaig.  Its  rent, 
including  that  of  StafTa,  83/.  12j.  2^— Hetupat2,17(W.  16j.  4d. 
— sold  for  no  less  than  .3,540/.  The  Laird  of  Col  wished  to 
purchase  Ulvn,  but  he  thought  the  price  loo  high.  There  may. 
indeed,  be  great  improvements  made  tliere,  both  in  fishing  and 
agriculture  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money  exceeds  the 
rent  k>  very  much,  ihnl  1  doubt  if  the  bargain  will  be  profitable. 
There  is  an  island  called  Little  Colonsay,  of  10/.  yearly  rent, 
which  I  am  informed  has  belonged  to  the  Macqusrrys  of  Ulva 
(or  many  ages,  but  which  was  lately  claimed  by  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Argyll,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  made  to 
them  by  Queen  Anne.  It  is  believed  that  their  claim  will  be 
dismissed,  and  that  Little  Colonsay  will  also  be  sold  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Macquarry's  creditors.  What  think  you  of  piu'chasing 
this  island,  and  endowing  a  school  or  college  there,  the  master 
to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  How  venerable 
would  such  an  institution  make  the  name  of  Dk.  Samurl. 
JoitNeoN  in  the  Hebrides  !  I  have,  like  yourself,  a  wonderful 
pleasure  in  recollecting  our  travels  in  those  islands,  The  plea- 
«ure  ii,  I  think,  greater  than  it  reasonably  should  be,  considering 
that  we  had  not  much  either  of  beauty  or  elegance  to  charm 
our  imaginations,  or  of  rude  novelty  to  astonish.  Let  us,  by 
all  means,  have  another  expedition.  I  shrink  a  little  from  our 
scheme  of  going  up  the  Baltick.  I  am  sorry  you  have  already 
been  in  Wales;  for  I  wish  to  see  it.  Shall  we  go  to  Ireland, 
of  which  I  have  seen  but  little  ?  We  shall  try  to  strike  out  a 
plan  whtii  we  are  at  Ashbourne.  — I  am  ever  your  most  faithful 
humble  servant,  "  James  Bobweli.." 
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"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*'  Aflliboiinie,  lldi  Sept.  1777. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  write  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  as  you  direct  me ; 
but  you  cannot  have  it.  Your  letter,  dated  Sept.  6th«  was  not 
at  this  place  till  this  day,  Thursday,  Sept.  11th ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  here  before  this  is  at  Carlisle  ^  However,  what 
you  have  not  going,  you  may  have  returning ;  and  as  I  believe 
I  shall  not  love  you  less  after  our  interview,  it  will  then  be  as 
true  as  it  is  now,  that  I  set  a  very  high  value  upon  your  friend- 
ship, and  count  your  kindness  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of 
my  life.  Do  not  fancy  that  an  intermission  of  writing  is  a  de- 
cay of  kindness.  No  man  is  always  in  a  disposition  to  write ; 
nor  has  any  man  at  all  times  something  to  say. 

"  That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often  on  your  mind  is  a 
mode  of  melancholy,  which,  if  it  be  the  business  of  a  wise  man 
to  be  happy,  it  is  foolish  to  indulge ;  and,  if  it  be  a  duty  to 
preserve  our  faculties  entire  for  their  proper  use,  it  is  criminal. 
Suspicion  is  very  often  an  useless  pain.  From  that,  and  all 
other  pains,  I  wish  you  free  and  safe ;  for  I  am,  dear  sir,  most 
affectionately  yours,  '^  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  appears  that  Johnson,  now  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year,  was  seriously  inclined  to  realise  the  project  of 
our  going  up  the  Baltick,  which  I  had  started  when 
we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky ;  for  he  thus  writes  to 
Mrs.  Thrale: 

Lg^^gyj  "Ashbourne,  ISih  Sept.  1777- 

voL  i.  "  Boswell,  I  believe,  is  coming.     He  talks  of  being  here 

p.  366.  ^jf^^^y  .  I  gj^^i  ijg  glad  to  see  him :  but  he  shrinks  from  the 
Baltick  expedition,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best  scheme  in  our 
power  :  what  we  shall  substitute,  I  know  not.  He  wants  to  see 
Wales ;  but,  except  the  woods  of  Bachycraigh,  what  is  there  in 
Wales,  that  can  fill  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or  quench  the  thirst 
of  curiosity  ?  We  may,  perhaps,  form  some  scheme  or  other ; 
but,  in  the  phrase  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  it*  is  pity  he  has  not 
a  better  bottom'* 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind,  and  vigour  of  enterprise, 
is  admirable  at  any  age ;  but  more  particularly  so  at 

*  It  so  happened.    The  letter  was  forwarded  to  my  house  at  Edinbuigh 

BoswELL. 


the  advanced  period  at  which  Johnson  was  then  ar- 
rived. I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  uot  insist  ou  our 
executing  that  sclieme.  Besides  the  other  objects  of 
curiosity  and  observation,  to  have  seen  niy  illustrious 
.  friend  received,  as  he  probably  would  have  been,  by  a 
prince  so  emiueiitly  distinguished  for  his  variety  of 
talents  and  acquisitions  as  the  late  King  of  Sweden, 
and  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  whose  extraonlinary 
abilities,  information,  and  magnanimity,  astonish  the 
world,  would  have  afforded  a  noble  subject  for  con- 
templation and  record.  This  reflection  may  possibly 
be  thought  too  visionary  by  the  more  sedate  and  cold- 
blooded part  of  my  readers;  yet  I  own,  I  frequently 
indulge  it  with  an  earnest,  unavailing  regret. 

["DR.JOBNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON.  P 

"AsbbouTiK,  ISthScpt.  1777- 

"  Dear  madau, — As  I  left  you  so  much  diftorderetl,  a  fort- 
night is  a  long  time  to  be  without  any  account  of  your  health. 
I  am  willing  to  flatter  myEelf  tllat  you  are  better,  though  you 
gave  me  do  reason  to  believe  that  you  intended  to  use  any 
lueaue  for  your  recovery.  Nature  often  performs  wonders,  and 
will,  I  hope,  d(i  for  you  more  thaii  you  seem  inclined  to  do  for 
yourwlf. 

"  In  this  weakness  of  body,  with  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  visit  you,  he  has  given  you  great  cause  of  thankfidness,  by 
the  total  exemption  of  your  mind  from  all  effects  of  your  dis- 
order. Your  memory  is  not  less  comprehensive  or  distiiictj  nor 
your  reason  less  vigorous  and  acute,  nor  your  imagination  less 
active  and  sprightly  than  in  any  former  time  of  your  life.  This 
is  «  great  blessing,  as  it  respects  enjoyment  of  the  present ;  and 
a  blesaing  yet  far  greater,  as  it  bestows  power  and  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  the  future. 

"  AH  sickness  U  a  summons.  But  as  you  do  not  want  ex- 
hortations, 1  will  send  yoii  only  my  good  wishes,  and  exhort 
you  to  believe  the  good  wishes  very  sincere,  of,  dear  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant,  "  8aji.  Johnson."] 

On  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  14,  I  arrived  at  Ash- 
bourne, and  drove  directly  up  to  Dr.  Taylor's  door. 
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Dr.  Johnson  and  he  appeared  before  I  had  got  out  of 
the  post-chaise,  and  welcomed  me  cordially. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  travelled  all  the  preceding 
night,  and  gone  to  bed  at  Leek»  in  Stafibrddiire ;  and 
that  when  I  rose  to  go  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  I 
was  informed  there  had  been  an  earthquake,  of  which, 
it  seems,  the  shock  had  been  felt  in  some  degree  at 
Ashbourne.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  will  be  much  ex- 
aggerated in  publick  talk :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
common  people  do  not  accurately  adapt  their  thoughts 
to  the  objects ;  nor,  secondly,  do  they  accurately  adapt 
their  words  to  their  thoughts :  they  do  not  mean  to 
lie ;  but,  taking  no  pains  to  be  exact,  they  give  you 
very  false  accounts.  A  great  part  of  their  language 
is  proverbial.  If  any  thing  rocks  at  all,  they  say  it 
rocks  like  a  cradle ;  and  in  this  way  they  go  on." 

The  subject  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  relations  and 
friends  being  introduced,!  observed  that  it  was  strange 
to  consider  how  soon  it  in  general  wears  away.  Dr. 
Taylor  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  the  neighboiu-hood 
as  the  only  instance  he  had  ever  known  of  a  person 
who  had  endeavoured  to  retain  grief.  He  told  Dr. 
Taylor,  that  after  his  lady's  death,  which  affected  him 
deeply,  he  resolved  that  the  grief,  which  he  cherished 
with  a  kind  of  sacred  fondness,  should  be  lasting ; 
but  that  he  found  he  could  not  keep  it  long.  John- 
son. "  All  grief  for  what  cannot  in  the  course  of 
nature  be  helped  soon  wears  away  ;  in  some  sooner, 
indeed,  in  some  later ;  but  it  never  continues  very 
long,  unless  where  there  is  madness,  such  as  will  make 
a  man  have  pride  so  fixed  in  his  mind  as  to  imagine 
himself  a  king ;  or  any  other  passion  in  an  unreason- 
able way:  for  all  unnecessary  grief  is  unwise,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  long  retained  by  a  sound  mind. 
If,  indeed,  the  cause  of  our  grief  is  occasioned  by  our 
own  misconduct,  if  grief  is  mingled  with  remorse_^of 
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conscience,  it  should  be  lasting."  Boswell.  •'  But, 
sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a  man  who  very  soon  forgets 
the  ioss  of  a  wife  or  a  friend."  Johnson,  "  Sir,  we 
disapprove  of  him,  not  because  he  soon  forgets  his 
grief,  for  the  sooner  it  is  forgotten  the  better ;  but 
because  we  suppose,  that  if  he  forgets  his  wife  or  his 
friend  soon,  he  has  not  had  much  affection  for  them." 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that  the 
edition  of  the  "  English  Poets,"  for  which  he  was  ta 
write  prefaces  and  lives,  was  not  an  undertaking  di- 
rected by  him,  but  that  he  was  to  furnish  a  preface 
and  life  to  any  poet  the  booksellers  pleased.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  do  this  to  any  dunce's  works,  if  they 
should  ask  him.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  and  say  he 
was  a  dunce."  My  friend  seemed  now  not  much  to 
relish  talking  of  this  edition. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  Dr.  Johnson  [wrote  to  i.eiim, 
Mrs.  Thrale  :  J^'i 

'*  Lust  night  came  Boswell.      I  am  glutl  that  he  is  come,  and 

seems  to  be  very  brisk  and  lively,  and  laughs  a  little  at '. 

J  told  him  something  of  the  scene  at  Riihniond '-."] 

He  observed,  that  every  body  commended  such 
parts  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands"  u 
were  in  their  own  way,  "  For  instance,"  said  he, 
'•  Mr.  Jackson  (the  all-knowiug)  told  me  there  was 
more  good  sense  upon  trade  in  it,  than  he  should 
bear  in  the  house  of  connnous  in  a  year,  except  from 
Burke,  Jones  conmiended  the  part  which  treats  of 
language;  Burke  that  which  describes  the  inhabitants 
of  mountainous  countries." 


■  [Probabi]!  hi>  boat  Dr.  Taflor — between  whom  aiul  BoaircU  thcte  Moni  to 
have  b««n  no  ^kU  cordislity.  uid  ii  nmy  be  iu»|KCU'd  ihm  Bcwwell  doa  oM 
Mks  much  povei  Id  kI  Di.  Taylor't  mi^iu  In  the  but  light.  He  vu  John, 
lon'i  culieii  and  mml  ronttant  friend,  uid  read  the  fiuienl  adrriec  over  him. 

•  [Thta  refers  to  some  occurrence  (probably  at  Sir  Jwhua's)  now  fcrBOUtn.— 
Ei>.) 
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After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to  see  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ashbourne,  whidi 
is  very  prettily  formed  upon  a  bank,  rising  gradually 
behind  the  house.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Langley,  the  head- 
master, accompanied  us. 

While  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upoii«a  seat  here, 
I  introduced  a  common  subject  of  complaint^  the  very 
small  salaries  which  many  curates  have ;  and  I  main- 
tained, that  no  man  should  be  invested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  clergyman,  unless  he  has  a  security  for 
such  an  income  as  will  enable  him  to  appear  respe^rt- 
able;  that,  therefore,  a  clergyman  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  a  curate,  unless  he  gives  him  a  hun« 
dred  pounds  a  year ;  if  he  cannot  do  that,  let  him 
perform  the  duty  himself.  Johnson.  "  To  be  sure, 
sir,  it  is  wrong  that  any  clergyman  should  be  without ' 
a  reasonable  income ;  but  as  the  church  revenues  were 
sadly  diminished  at  the  reformation,  the  clergy  who 
have  livings  cannot  afford,  in  many  instances,  to  give 
good  salaries  to  curates,  without  leaving  themselves 
too  little ;  and,  if  no  curate  were  to  be  permitted  un« 
less  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  their  number 
would  be  very  small,  which  would  be  a  disadvantage, 
as  then  there  would  not  be  such  choice  in  the  nursery 
for  the  church,  curates  being  candidates  for  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to  their  merit  and  good 
behaviour."  He  explained  the  system  of  the  English 
hierarchy  exceedingly  well.  "  It  is  not  thought  fit," 
said  he,  "  to  trust  a  man  with  the  care  of  a  parish 
till  he  has  given  proof  as  a  curate  that  he  shall  deserve 
such  a  trust."  This  is  an  excellent  theory;  and  if 
the  practice  were  according  to  it,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land would  be  admirable  indeed.  However,  as  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  observe  as  to  the  universities,  bad 
practice  does  not  infer  that  the  constitution  is  bad. 

We  had  with  us  at  dinner  several  of  Dr.  Taylor^s 


ueiphboiifs,  good  civil  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to 
understand  Dr.  Johnson  very  well,  and  not  to  con- 
sider hint  in  the  light  that  a  certain  person*  did,  who 
being  struck,  or  rather  stunned  by  }iis  voice  and 
manner,  when  he  was  afterwards  asked  what  he 
thought  of  him,  nnswered,  "He's  a  tremendous 
companion." 

Johnson  told  me,  that  "  Taylor  was  a  very  sensible 
acute  man,  and  had  a  strong  mind  :  that  he  had  great 
activity  in  some  respects,  and  yet  such  a  sort  of  indo- 
lence, that  if  you  should  put  a  pebble  upon  his  chim- 
ney-piece, you  would  find  it  there,  in  the  same  state, 
a  year  afterwards." 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an  accoimt  of 
Johnson's  humane  and  zealous  interference  in  behalf 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  William  Dodd,  formerly  Pre- 
bendary of  Brecon,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
majesty ;  celebrated  as  a  very  popular  preacher,  an 
eocourager  of  charitable  institutions,  and  authour  of 
e  variety  of  works,  chiefly  theological.  Having  un-  • 
happily  contracted  expensive  habits  of  living,  partly 
occasioned  by  licentiousness  of  manners,  he  in  an  evil 
hour,  when  pressed  by  want  of  money,  and  dreading 
an  exposure  of  his  circumstances,  forged  a  bond,  of 
which  he  attempted  to  avail  himself  to  support  his 
credit,  flattering  himself  with  hopes  that  he  might 
be  able  to  repay  its  amount  without  being  detected. 
The  person  whose  name  he  thus  rashly  and  criminally 
presumed  to  falsify  was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to 
whom  he  had  been  tutor,  and  who  he  perhaps,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  flattered  himself  would 
have  generously  paid  the  money  in  case  of  an  alarm 
being  taken,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  fall  a  victim  to 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  violating  the  law  against 


'  [.Mr.  Ucorgv  Gairick.-ED.}. 
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forgery,  the  most  dangerous  crime  in  a  crnnmeaccial 
country :  but  the  unfortunate  divine  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  noble 
pupil  appeared  against  him,  and  he  was  capitally 
convicted. 

Johnson  told  me  that  Dr.  Dodd  was  very  little 
acquainted  with  him,  having  been  but  <mce  in  his 
company,  many  years  previous  to  this  period  (which 
was  precisely  the  state  of  my  own  acquaintance  widi 
Dodd) ;  but  in  his  distress  he  bethought  himself  of 
Johnson's  persuasive  power  of  writing,  if  haply  it 
might  avail  to  obtain  for  him  the  royal  mercy.     He 
did  not  apply  to  him  directly,  but,  extraordinary  as 
it  may  seem,  through  the  late  Countess  of  Harring- 
ton \  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  asking  him  to 
employ  his  pen  in  favour  of  Dodd.     Mr.  Allen,  the 
printer,  who  was  Johnson's  landlord  and  next  neigh- 
bour in  Bolt-court,  and   for  whom  he  had  much 
kindness,  was  one  of  Dodd's  friends,  of  whom,  to  the 
credit  of  humanity  be  it  recorded,  that  he  had  many 
who  did  not  desert  him,  even  after  his  infringement 
of  the  law  had  reduced  him  to  the  state  of  a  man 
under  sentence  of  death.     Mr.  Allen  told  me  that 
he  carried  Lady  Harrington's  letter  to  Johnson,  that 
Johnson  read  it,  walking  up  and  down  his  chamber, 
and  seemed  much  agitated,  after  which  he  said,  "  I 
will  do  what  I   can ;"  and  certainly  he  did  make 
extraordinary  exertions. 

He  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly  promised  in 
one  of  his  letters,  put  into  my  hands  the  whole  series 
of  his  writings  upon  this  melancholy  occasion,  and  I 


>  Caroline,  eldett  daughter  of  Charles  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  wife  of 
William,  tlic  second  Earl  of  Harrington — Ma  lone.  [It  may  be  oonduded 
that  Allen  not  only  carried  the  letter,  but  obUined  it;  for  to  those  who  know 
the  character  of  I^ady  Harrington,  hee  good^naturc  wih  not  teem  eztiaoidinary; 
but  that  she  should  have  had  any  kind  of  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson 
highly  improbable. — £d.] 
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eball  present  my  readers  with  the  abstract  which  I 
made  from  the  collection ;  in  doing  which  I  studied 
to  avoid  copying  what  had  appeared  in  print,  and 
now  make  part  of  the  edition  of  "  Johnson's  Works" 
published  by  the  booksellers  of  London,  but  taking 
care  to  mark  Johnson's  variations  in  some  of  tbe 
pieces  there  exhibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  first  place,  Dr.  Dodd's 
*'  Speech  to  the  Recorder  of  London,"  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  when  sentence  of  death  was  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced upon  bint. 

He  wrote  also  "  The  Convict's  Address  to  his  un- 
happy Brethren,"  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Dodd 
IB  the  chaijel  of  Newgate.     According  to  Johnson's 
manuscript,  it  began  thus  after  the  text,  IVltat  shall 
■   I  do  to  be  saved '  ? 

"  These  were  the  words  with  which  the  keeper,  to  whose 
custody  Paul  und  Silus  were  conimitt«d  by  their  prosecutors, 
addressed  his  prisoners,  when  he  saw  them  freed  from  their 
bonds  by  the  perceptible  agency  of  divine  fnvour,  and  was, 
therefore,  irresistibly  convinced  that  they  were  not  otTenders 
against  the  laws,  but  martyrs  to  tlie  truth." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for  me  with 
his  own  hand,  on  a  copy  of  this  sermon  which  is  now 
in  my  possession,  such  passages  as  were  added  by  Dr. 
Dodd.  They  are  not  many  :  whoever  will  take  the" 
trouble  to  look  at  the  printed  copy,  and  attend  to 
what  I  mention,  will  be  satisfied  of  this. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  by  Dr.  Dodd,  and 
he  also  inserted  this  sentence :  "  You  see  with  what 
confusion  and  dishonour  I  now  stand  before  you  ;  no 
more  in  the  pulpit  of  instruction,  but  on  this  humble 
seat  with  yourselves."  The  uoies  are  entirely  Dodd's 
own,  and  Johnson's  writing  ends  at  the  words,  "  the 


I  i  Whu  wMf  1  da  lo  be  savnl  ? — Act,,  c.  I7,  t.  30 — Ed.] 
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thief  whom  he  pardoned  on  the  cross."     What  fd- 
lows  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Dodd  himself. 

[Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale  with  some  de- 
gree of  complacency,  in  Miss  Porter's  judgment  (to 
whom  he  had  not  imparted  his  transactions  with 
5^  Dodd) — ^"  Lucy  sai|), '  When  I  read  Dr.  Dodd's  ser- 
1777.     mon  to  the  prisoners,  I  said.  Dr.  J(^son  could  not 
make  a  better.' "] 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson  in  the 
aboTe-mentioned  collection  are  two  letters,  one  to  the 
LfOrd  Chancellor  Bathurst  (not  Lord  North,  as  is 
erroneously  supposed),  and  one  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
A  Petition  from  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King.  A  Petition 
from  Mrs.  Dodd  to  the  Queen.  Observations  of 
some  length  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  on  occasion 
of  Earl  Percy*s  having  presented  to  his  majesty  a 
petition  for  mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  but  all  in  vain.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  also  written  a  petition  for  the  city  of  London ; 
*'  but  (said  he,  with  a  significant  smile)  they  mended 
it  'r 

The  last  of  these  articles  which  Johnson  wrote  is 


*  Hanng  unexpectedlj,  br  the  fiiTour  of  Mr.  Stone,  of  Loodan  Field,  Hackney, 
■ten  the  ortginal  in  JofansoD^s  handwriting  of  "  The  Petition  of  the  Citj  of 
LordoD  to  his  ^lajcstj,  in  farour  of  Dr.  Dodd,**  I  now  present  it  to  my  readers, 
with  sudi  patsages  as  woe  omitted  enclosed  io  crotchets,  and  the  additions  or 
variations  marked  in  italickju 

^^  That  M'iUiam  Dodd,  Doctor  of  Laws,  now  lying  under  sentence  of  death 
•a  ijottr  wujcstifU  jtnV  o/ Xrwffait  foe  the  crime  of  forgery,  has  for  a  great  part 
of  his  life  $et  a  useiul  and  laudable  example  of  diligence  in  his  calling  [and^  as 
we  hare  reason  to  believe,  has  exerdaed  his  ministry  with  great  fidelity  and 
cfKcacy],  vrhU-k,  in  tiMmu  imsUmces^  has  prodmcfd  the  most  happy  ^cct* 

That  he  has  been  the  first  institutor  [or]  and  a  very  earnest  and  active 

,  and  -  -     - 


ik 


pronKMer  of  several  modes  of  useful  charity,  and  [that],  therefore  [he],  may  be 
aHisidenrd  as  having  been  on  many  occasions  a  benefactor  to  the  publick. 

''  [That  when  they  consider  his  pa»t  lifb^  they  are  willing  to  suppose  his  late 
crime  to  have  been,  not  the  consequence  of  habitual  depravity,  but  thesuggestioo 
of  some  sudden  and  violent  temptation.] 

^'  [That]  yomr  petit um^rs^  therefore,  considering  his  case  as,  in  some  of  its 
nrrumstance»«  unprpcedentcd  and  peculiar,  and  encouraged  by  your  majesty'i 
kmKm  clemency^  [t^l  "^^^^  humbly  recommend  the  said  W'iHiam  Dodd  to 
[his]  y%mr  majesty *s  most  gracious  consideration,  in  hopes  that  he  will  be  found 
not  altcigether  [unht]  unworthy  to  stand  an  example  of  royal  mercy.** ^Bos- 
well.     [It  does  soem  that  these  few  akeratkmt  woe  ^'"^^'nrntr     Ep] 
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"  Dr.  Dixld's  last  solemn  Declaration,"  which  he  left 
with  the  sheriff  at  the  place  of  execution.  Here  also 
my  friend  marked  the  variations  on  a  copy  of  that 
piece  now  in  my  possession.  Dodd  inserted,  "  I 
never  knew  or  attended  to  the  calls  of  frugality,  or 
the  needful  minuteness  of  painful  economy;"  and  in 
the  next  sentence  he  introduced  the  words  which  I 
distinguished  by  italicks :  "  My  hfe  for  some  J^ew 
unhappy  years  past  has  been  dreadfidlij  erroneous." 
Johnson's  expression  was  hyjmcritical ;  but  his  re- 
mark on  the  niargiu  is,  "  With  this  he  said  he  could 
not  charge  himself."  • 

Having  thus  anthentically  setf.1ed  what  part  of  the 
"Occasional  Papers,"  concerning  Dr.  Doild's  miser- 
able situation,  came  from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  I 
shall  proceed  to  present  my  readers  with  my  record 
of  the  unpublished  writings  relating  to  that  extra- 
ordinary and  interesting  matter. 

I  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr.  Dodd, 
May  23,  1777,  in  which  "  The  Convict's  Address" 
seems  clearly  to  be  meant : 

"  DR.  DODD  TO  DR.  JOUNSON. 

"  I  am  BO  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  sir,  with  a  sense  of  your 
extreme  benevolence  towards  me,  that  I  cannot  find  words  equal 
(d  the  sentiments  of  my  heart     •     •     •     "     • 

"  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to  need  the  slightest 
hint  from  me  of  what  infinite  utility  the  iipeech  '  on  the  awful 
day  has  been  to  rae.  I  experience,  every  hour,  some  good 
effect  from  it,  I  am  sure  that  effects  still  more  salutary  and 
important  must  follow  from  your  kind  and  intended  favour.  I 
will  labour — God  being  my  helper — to  do  justice  to  it  from  the 
pulpit.  I  am  sure,  had  I  your  sentiments  constantly  to  deliver 
IVom  thence,  in  all  their  mighty  force  and  power,  not  a  soul 
emild  be  left  unconvinced  and  unpersuaded.     •     •     •     •     • 

"  May  God  Almighty  bless  and  reward,  vrith  his  choicest 

■  BU  wpeaii  u.  ihe  Old  Bniley  when  Ibund  guillyi — BoswcLt. 
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comforts^  yoar  philanthropick  actions,  and  enable  me  at  all 
times  to  express  what  I  feel  of  the  high  and  uncommon  obliga- 
tions which  I  owe  to  the  first  man  in  our  times,'* 

On  Sunday,  June  22,  he  writes,  begging  Dr.  John- 
son's assistance  in  framing  a  supplicatory  letter  to 
his  majesty: 

"  If  his  majesty  could  be  moved  of  his  royal  clemency  to 
spare  me  and  my  family  the  horrours  and  ignominy  of  a  pmbikk 
death,  which  the  publick  itself  is  solicitous  to  wave,  and  to  grant 
me  in  some  silent  distant  comer  of  the  globe  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  in  penitence  and  prayer,  I  would  bless  his 
clemency  and  be  humbled." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnson  when  in 
church.  He  stooped  down  and  read  it,  and  wrote, 
when  he  went  home,  the  following  letter  for  Dr. 
Dodd  to  the  king : 

**  Sir, — May  it  not  offend  your  majesty,  that  the  most  miser- 
able of  men  applies  himself  to  your  clemency,  as  his  last  hope 
and  his  last  refuge;  that  your  mercy  is  most  earnestly  and 
humbly  implored  by  a  clergyman,  whom  your  laws  and  judges' 
have  condemned  to  the  horrour  and  ignominy  of  a  publick  exe- 
cution. 

"  1  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enormity  of  its  conse- 
quences, and  the  danger  of  its  example.  Nor  have  I  the  con- 
fidence to  petition  for  impunity ;  but  humbly  hope,  that  publick 
security  may  be  established,  without  the  spectacle  of  a  clergy- 
man dragged  through  the  streets,  to  a  death  of  infamy,  amidbt 
the  derision  of  the  profligate  and  profane ;  and  that  justice  may 
be  satisfied  with  irrevocable  exile,  perpetual  disgrace,  and  hope- 
less penury. 

''My  life,  sir,  has  not  been  useless  to  mankind.  I  have 
benefited  many.  But  my  offences  against  God  are  numberless, 
and  I  have  had  little  time  for  repentance.  Preserve  me,  sir, 
by  your  prerogative  of  mercy,  from  the  necessity  of  appearing 
unprepared  at  that  tribunal,  before  which  kings  and  subjects 
must  stand  at  last  together.     Permit  me  to  hide  my  guilt  in 

*  [He  afterwards  expressed  a  hope  that  this  deviation  from  the  datiei  of  the 
place  would  be  forgiven  him.-^D.] 
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■ome  obscure  comer  of  a  foreign  country,  where,  if  I  can  ever 
attain  confidence  to  hope  that  my  prayers  will  be  heard,  they 
jhsll  be  poured  with  all  the  fervour  of  gratitude  for  the  life  and 
happiness  of  your  majesty. — I  am,  sir,  your  majesty '.s,  &c." 

Subjoined  to  it  was  written  as  follows  : 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  DR.  DODD. 

"  SiB, — I  most  seriously  enjoin  yuu  not  to  let  it  he  at  all 
known  that  I  have  written  this  letter,  and  to  return  the  copy 
lo  Mr,  Allen  in  a  cover  to  me.  J  hope  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  wish  it  success.  But  do  not  Indulge  hope.  Tell  nobody," 

It  happened  luckily  that  Mr.  Allen  was  pitched 
on  to  assist  in  this  melancholy  office,  for  he  was  a 
great  friend  of  Mr,  Akerman,  the  keeper  of  Newgate, 
Dr.  Johnson  never  went  to  see  Dr.  Dodd,  He  said 
to  me,  "  It  would  have  done  /tint  more  harm  than 
good  to  Dodd,  who  once  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
him,  but  not  eaniestly," 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  20th  of  June,  wrote  tlie  fol- 
lowing letter : 

M  TO  THE  RIGHT  UONOLBABLE  CHARLES  JENKINSON. 

"  SiH,— Since  the  conviction  and  condemnation  of  Dr.  Dodd, 
I  have  had,  by  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  some  intercourse 
with  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  nothing  in  your  opinion 
by  tenderness  and  eommiseration.  Whatever  be  the  crime,  it 
n  not  easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  delinquent,  without  a 
With  that  his  life  may  he  spared  ;  at  least  when  no  life  has  been 
taken  away  by  him.  I  will,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  some  reasons  for  which  I  wish  this  unhappy  being 
to  escape  the  utmost  rigour  of  his  sentence. 

"  He  is,  so  far  as  1  can  recollect,  the  first  clergyman  of  our 
church  who  has  suffered  publick  execution  for  immorality  ;  and 
I  know  not  whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the  interests  of 
religion  to  bury  such  an  offender  in  the  obscurity  of  perpetual 
exile,  than  to  expose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on  the  gallows,  to  all 
who  for  any  reason  are  enemies  to  the  clergy. 

"  The  supreme  power  has,  in  all  ages,  paid  some  attention  to 
the  vMce  of  the  people;  and  that  voice  does  not  least  deserve 
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to  be  heard  when  it  calls  out  for  mercy.  There  is  now  a  very 
general  desire  that  Dodd's  life  should  be  spared.  More  is  not 
wished  ;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  not  too  much  to  be  granted. 

''If  you,  sir,  have  any  opportunity  of  enforcing  these  reasons, 
you  may,  perhaps,  think  them  worthy  of  consideration :  but 
whatever  you  determine,  I  most  respectfully  entreat  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant,  ''  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated,  with  invidious 
remarks,  that  to  this  letter  no  attention  whatever 
was  paid  by  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool), and  that  he  did  not  even  deign  to  show  the 
common  civility  of  owning  the  receipt  of  it.  I  could 
not  but  wonder  at  such  conduct  in  the  noble  lord, 
whose  own  character  and  just  elevation  in  life,  I 
thought,  must  have  impressed  him  with  all  due  re* 
gard  for  great  abilities  and  attainments.  As  the 
story  had  been  much  talked  of,  and  apparently  from 
good  authority,  I  could  not  but  have  animadverted 
upon  it  in  this  work,  had  it  been  as  was  alleged ; 
but  from  my  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  having  foimd 
reason  to  think  that  there  might  be  a  mistake,  I 
presumed  to  write  to  his  lordship,  requesting  an 
explanation ;  and  it  is  with  the  sincerest  pleasure 
that  I  am  enabled  to  assure  the  world  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  it,  the  fact  being,  that  owing  to 
some  neglect,  or  accident,  Johnson's  letter  never 
came  to  Lord  Liverpool's  hands.  I  should  have 
thought  it  strange  indeed,  if  that  noble  lord  had 
undervalued  my  illustrious  friend  * ;  but  instead  of 
this  being  the  case,  his  lordship,  in  the  very  polite 


>  [It  would  not  be  aurpriaing  if  it  had  been  so  treated.  Air.  J 
at  this  time  Secretary  at  War,  and  was  obnoxious  to  popular  odium  from  an 
unfounded  imputation  of  being  the  channel  of  a  secret  influence  over  the  king. 
To  request,  therefore,  his  influence  with  the  king  on  a  matter  ao  wholly  foreign 
to  his  duties  and  station  was  a  kind  of  verification  of  the  slander ;  — and  however 
Lord  LiverpooPs  prudence  may  have  inclined  him,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to 
answer  Mr.  Boswell*s  inquiries,  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  why  he  should 
have  been  offended  at  the  liberty  taken  with  him  by  Dr.  Johnson. — £u«] 
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answer  with  which  he  was  pleased  immediately  to 
honour  me,  thus  expresses  himself:  "I  have  always 
respected  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admire 
his  writings;  and  I  frequently  read  many  parts  of 
thera  with  pleasure  and  great  improvement." 

All  applications  for  the  royal  mercy  having  failed, 
l>r.  Dodd  prepared  himself  fur  death ;  and,  with  a 
warmth  of  gratitude,  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  follows : 

"  25Ili  June,  midnight 

"  Accept,  lliou  ffreal  nnd  good  heart,  my  earnest  and  fervent 
thanks  and  prayers  tor  all  thy  benevolent  and  kind  efTorts  in 
my  behalf. — Oh  !  Dr.  Johnson !  as  I  sought  your  knowledge 
at  an  early  hour  in  life,  would  to  Heaven  I  had  cultivated  the  , 
love  and  acquaintance  of  ho  excellent  a  man  ! — I  pray  God  most  ' 
sincerely  to  bless  you  with  the  highest  transports^ the  infelt 
satisfaction  of  Amnnne  and  benevolent  exertions ! — And  admittedi 
a*  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the  realms  of  bliss  before  you.  I  shall 
hail  your  arrival  there  with  transports,  and  rejoice  to  acknowa 
ledge  that  you  was  my  comforter,  my  advocate,  and  my  Jriend! 
God  be  ever  with  i/oa .'" 

Dr.  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd  this  solemn 
and  soothing  letter : 

"  TO  THE  HEVEREND  DR.  DODI>. 

"26ih  June,  1777. 

"  Dear  em, — That  which  is  appointed  to  all  men  is  now 
coming  upon  you.  Outward  circumstances,  the  eyes  and  the 
thoughts  of  men,  are  below  the  notice  of  an  immortal  b«ing 
about  to  stand  the  trial  for  eternity,  before  the  Supreme  Judge 
ol' heaven  and  earth.  Be  comforted:  your  crime,  morally  or 
religiously  considered,  has  no  very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.  It 
corrupted  no  man's  principles ;  it  attacked  no  man's  life.  It 
involved  only  a  temporary  and  reparable  injury.  Of  this,  and 
of  all  oilier  sins,  you  are  earnestly  to  repent;  and  may  God, 
who  knoweth  our  frailty,  and  desiretb  not  our  death,  accept 
your  repentance,  for  the  sake  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  1 

"  In  requital  of  those  well-intended  offices  which  you  are 
pleased  so  emphatically  to  acknowledge,  let  me  beg  that  you 
make  in  your  devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare. — 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam,  Johnson." 
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Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  fetiiid  writteovui 
Johnson's  own  hand,  '*  Next  day,  Jnne  27*  lie  mm 
ReyxL  executed."  [That  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  desiied 
^'^^  one  prayer  from  Dr.  Dodd,  who  was  himself  sudi  an 
atrocious  offender,  has  been  very  much  oondemiied; 
but  we  ought  to  consider,  that  Dr.  Johnson  might, 
perhaps,  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  believe  Dodd 
to  be  a  sincere  penitent,  which,  indeed,  was  the  case; 
and,  besides,  his  mind  was  so  softened  with  pity  and 
compassion  for  him,  so  impressed  with  the  awftd  idea 
of  his  situation,  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  that  he 
probably  did  not  think  of  his  former  transgressiims^ 
or  thought,  perhaps,  that  he  ought  not  to  remember 
them,  when  the  offender  was  so  soon  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  Miss  Reynolds  that  Dodd,  on- 
reading  this  letter,  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  his  wife^ 
with  a  strong  injunction  never  to  part  with  it ;  that 
he  had  slept  during  the  night,  and  when  he  awoke . 
in  the  morning,  he  did  not  immediately  reccHlect  liisfe 
he  was  to  suffer,  and  when  he  did,  he  expressed  tlie- 
utmost  horrour  and  agony  of  mind — outrageously 
vehement  in  his  speech  and  in  his  looks — ^till  he  went 
into  the  chapel,  and  on  his  coming  out  of  it  his.CMS 
expressed  the  most  angelic  peace  and  composure^]  - 
Hawk.p.      [Johnson  was  deeply  concerned  at  the  failure  of 
the  petitions ;  and  asked  Sir  J.  Hawkins  at  the  time, 
if  the  request  contained  in  them  was  not  such  sn  sne 
as  ought  to  have  been  granted  to  the  prayer  of  twenty*^ 
three  thousand  subjects :  to  which  Hawkins  answieriri, 
that  the  subscription  of  popular  petitions  was  atUag^ 
of  course,  and  that,  therefore,  the  difference  betwesi^' 
twenty  and  twenty  thousand  names  was  inconsidev* 
able.     He  further  censured  the  clergy  very  severely, 
for  not  interposing  in  his  behalf,  and  said,  '^  that  their 
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inactivity  arose  from  a  paltry  fear  of  being  reproaclied 
ivith  partiality  towarclfi  one  of  their  own  order." 

But  although  he  thus  actively  assisted  in  the  so- 
licitations for  pardon,  yet,  in  his  private  judgment,  he 
thought  Uodd  luiworthy  of  it ;  having  been  known 
to  Bay,  that  had  he  been  the  adviser  of  the  king,  lie 
should  have  told  him  that,  in  pardoniDg  Oodd,  his 
justice,  in  consigning  the  Perreans  '  to  their  sentence, 
would  have  been  called  in  question.] 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  with  an  useful 
application,  let  us  now  attend  to  the  reflections  of 
Johnson  at  the  end  of  the  "Occasional  Paj>ers,"  con- 
cerning the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd. 

"  Such  were  the  last  thoughts  of  a  man  whom  we  have  seen 
exulting  in  popularity  and  aunk  in  shnrae.  For  his  reputation, 
which  no  man  on  give  to  himaetf,  those  who  conferred  it  are 
to  answer.  Of  his  puhlick  ministry  tht;  mean*  of  judging  were 
sufficiently  attainable.  He  must  be  iiUowed  to  preach  well, 
who«e  sermons  strike  hia  audience  with  forcible  conviction. 
Of  his  life,  those  who  thought  it  consistent  with  his  doctrine 
did  not  originally  form  false  notions,  He  waa  at  first  what  he 
endeavoured  to  make  others ;  but  the  world  broke  down  his 
resolution,  and  he  in  time  ceased  to  exemplify  his  own  in. 


"  Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  his  faults  tremble  at  hi» 
punishment;  and  those  whom  he  impressed  from  the  pulpit 
with  retigioua  sentiments  endeavour  to  confirm  them,  by  con- 
■dering  the  regret  and  self-abhorrence  with  which  ha  reviewed 
in  prison  his  deviations  from  rectitude*." 

Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  bia  happy  dis- 
criminative manner,  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert  *  of  Derbyshire.  "  There  was,"  said  he,  "  no 
sparkle,  no  brilliancy  in  Fitzberbert ;  but  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  was  so  generally  acceptable.  He 
made  every  body  quite  easy,  overpowered  nobody  by 


I  [Sa  omte,  v.  i.  p.  51,  uid  V.  ii.  p.  471.  * 

VOL.  m. 


Dr.  Dodd,  luh  AprU  ID,  1783. 
■Eb.\ 
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the  supericMity  of  his  talents,  made  no  man  thkdL 
worse  of  himself  by  being  his  rival,  seemed  always  to 
listen,  did  not  oblige  you  to  hear  much  from  him, 
and  did  not  oppose  what  you  said.     Every  body 
liked  him ;  but  he  had  nojriends,  as  I  nnderttaod 
the  word,  nobody  with  whom  he  exchanged  intimate 
thoughts^    fiteple  were  willing  to  think  well  of  every 
thing  about  hhh.    A  gentleman  was  making  aA 
affecting  rant,  as  many  people  do,  of  great  feelings 
about '  his  dear  son,'  who  was  at  school  near  London ; 
how  anximis  he  was  lest  he  might  be  ill,  and  what 
he  would  give  to  see  him.     '  Can't  you,'  said  Flti^ 
herbert, '  take  a  postchaise  and  go  to  him  ?*    Thi^  Is 
be  swref  finished  the  affected  man,  but  there  was  not 
much  in  it  \     However,  this  was  circulated  as  wit 
for  a  whole  winter,  and  I  believe  part  ci  n  sumsMir 
too ;  a  proof  that  he  was  no  very  witty  mah-     He 
was  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  observation,  thiBit 
a  man  will  please  more  upon  the  whole  by  n^ative 
qualities  than  by  positive ;  by  never  offending,  thaii 
by  giving  a  great  deal  of  ddight.     In  the  first  plsite, 
men  hate  more  steadily  than  they  love ;  and  if  I  have 
said  something  to  hurt  a  man  once,  I  shall  not  get 
the  better  of  this  by  saying  many  things  to  please 
PioKi,    him."     [Of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert*  he  always  spoke  with 
P-  *^'^-    esteem  and  tenderness,  and  with  a  venerktion  veijr 
difficult  to  deserve.     "  That  woman,**  said  he,  *'  loved 
her  husband  as  we  hope  and  desire  to  be  k^ed  by 
our  guardian  angel.     Fitzherbert  was  a  gay^  good- 

1  Dr.  Oisborne,  physician  to  his  nunestj^s  household,  has  obliging/  eooi. 
toiinictded  toni«  a  f ullflr  vooount  of  diii  «tory  Oiati  had  waAfeJ  !>&  IJMitii 
Th«  affected  gentleman  was  the  late.  John  Gilbert  Coopei^  esq.  «albour  of  %  life 
of  SoCTatea,  and  of  some  poems  in  DodsleyN  collection.  Mr.  FitAfafbcrtwBB 
hun  one  morning,  appaienUy,  in  such  vioknt  agitation,  on  aoeoqntof  iIm  idf%- 
pontion  of  his  son,  as  to  fteem  beyond  the  power  of  comfort  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  exdaimed,  '^  I  'U  write  an  alegy.**  Mr.  Fitiberbaft,  bemg  sacidied  by 
this  of  the  sincerity  of  his  emotions,  shly  said,  '^  Had  not  you  better  UOte  a  pott- 
efaaise,  and  go  and  see  hikn  P'*  It  ivta  tfao  shrewdnen  of  the  faisbniailoa  wbiA 
made  the  story  be  circulated.— Boswell. 

•  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  61. — Kn.] 
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hutnotired  fellow,  generous  of  bis  money  and  of  liis  ["'<>• 
meat,  and  desirous  of  nothing  but  good,  clic'erful  ''' 
society  among  people  distinguislied  in  some  way — in 
««y  way,   I  think  ;  for  Rousseau  and  St.  Austin 
would  have  been  equally  welcome  to  his  table  and 
to  his   kindness.      The  lady,  however,   was  of  au-      I 
other  way  of  thinking  :  her  first  care  was  to  preserve     J 
her  husband's  soul   from    comiptiou ;    her  second      ] 
to  keep  his  estate  entire  for  their  children :  and  I 
owed  my  good  reception  in  the  family  to  the  idea 
she  Iiad    entertained,   that  I   was  fit  company  fur 
Fitzheibert,  whom  I  loved  extremely.     *  Tliey  dare       ' 
not,'  said  she,  '  swear,  and  take  other  conversation- 
liberties,  before  you.'     Mrs.  Piozzi  asked  if  her  hus-     -- 
band  returned  her  regard.     "  He  felt  her  influence 
too  powerfully,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson  :  "  no  man  will 
be  fond  of  what  forces  him  daily  to  feel  himself  in- 
ferior.    She  stood  at  the  door  of  her  paradise  in 
DerbyBhire,  like  the  angel  with  the  flaming  swovd,       I 
to  keep  the  devil  at  a  distance.     But  she  was  not       ' 
immortal,  [wor  dear  !  she  died,  and  her  husband  felt 
at  once  afflicted  and  released."     Mrs.  Piozzi  inquired 
if  she  was  handsome.     "  She  would  have  been  hand- 
some for  a  queen,"  replied  the  panegj-rist :  "  her  beauty       , 
haA  more  in  it  of  majesty  than  of  attraction,  more  of      I 
the  dignity  of  virtue  than  the  vivacity  of  wit,"     Tlie       I 
friend  of  this  lady,  Miss  Boothby,  succeeded  her  in 
the  management  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert's  family,  and  in 
the  esteem  of  Ur.  Johnson  ;  "  Though,"  he  said,  '*  she 
pushed  her  piety  to  bigotry,  her  devotion  to  enthu-       1 
sasksm ;  that  she  somewhat  disqualified  herself  for  the       I 
duties  of  this  life  by  her  perpetual  aspirations  after 
the  next  i"  such  was,  however,  the  purity  of  her  mind, 
he  said,  and  such  the  graces  of  her  manner,  that  Lord 
Lyttelton  and  he  used  to  strive  for  her  preference 
with  an  emulation  that  occasioneil  liourly  disgust,  and 
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Pioud,  ended  in  lasting  animosity.  **  You  may  see,''  said  he  to 
^'  '  Mrs.  Piozzi  when  the  Poets'  Lives  were  printed,  "  that 
dear  Boothby  is  at  my  heart  still.  She  would  delight 
in  that  fellow  Ly  ttelton's  company  in  spite  of  all  that 
I  could  do ;  and  I  cannot  forgive  even  his  memory  the 
preference  given  by  a  mind  like  hers."  Mrs.  Piozzi 
heard  Baretti  say,  that  when  this  lady  died,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  almost  distracted  with  his  grief;  and 
that  the  friends  about  him  had  much  ado  to  calm  the 
violence  of  his  emotions  \] 

Tuesday,  September  16,  Dr.  Johnson  having  men« 
tioned  to  me  the  extraordinary  size  and  price  of  some 
cattle  reared  by  Dr.  Taylor,  I  rode  out  with  our  host, 
surveyed  his  farm,  and  was  shown  one  cow  which  he 
had  sold  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and  an* 
other  for  which  he  had  been  offered  a  hundred  and 
thirty.  Taylor  thus  described  to  me  his  old  school- 
fellow and  friend,  Johnson :  "  He  is  a  man  of  a  very 
clear  head,  great  power  of  words,  and  a  very  gay 
imagination ;  but  there  is  no  disputing  with  him* 
He  will  not  hear  you,  and,  having  a  louder  voice 
than  you,  must  roar  you  down." 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  to  like 
the  Poems  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bangour  %  which  I  had 
brought  with  me:  I  had  been  much  pleased  with 
them  at  a  very  early  age :  the  impression  still  remained 
on  my  mind ;  it  was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  my 
friend  the  Honourable  Andrew  Erskine,  himself  both 
a  good  poet  and  a  good  critick,  who  thought  Hamilton 
as  true  a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not  having 
fame  was  unaccountable.  Johnson,  upon  repeated 
occasions,  while  I  was  at  Ashbourne,  tialked  slight- 

>  [See,  on  the  tubject  of  Miu  Boothby,  ante^  voL  L  p.  51,  and  posty  ihe  note 
on  the  aoooant  of  the  Life  of  Lyttelton,  tub  1781,  where  the  attachmcBt  between 
her  and  Dr.  Johnson  it  more  fully  explained.  See  alao  the  general  appeniUx,  what, 
a  selection  of  the  lady^s  letters  and  all  Dr.  Johnson^s  to  tier  are  given.  •-&».] 

9  [See  <mUy  v.  ii  p.  278.— Ed.1 
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ingly  of  Hamilton.  He  said  there  was  no  power  of 
thinking  in  Iiis  verses,  nothing  that  strikes  one,  no- 
thing better  than  what  you  generally  find  in  maga- 
zines ;  and  that  the  highest  praise  they  deserved  was, 
that  they,  were  very  well  for  a  gentleman  to  hand 
about  among  his  friends.  He  said  the  imitation  of 
^e  sit  aiicill^  tibi  amor,  &c.  was  too  solemn:  he 
read  part  of  it  at  the  beginning.  He  read  the  beau- 
tifiil  patbetiek  song,  "  AIi,  the  iwor  shepherd's 
mournful  fate,"  and  did  not  seem  to  give  attention  to 
what  I  liad  been  used  to  think  tender  elegant  strains, 
but  langlied  at  the  rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation, 
wishes  and  hlushes,  reading  tni-shes — and  there  he 
stopped.  He  owned  that  the  epitapli  on  Lord  New- 
ball  was  pretty  well  done.  He  read  the  "  Inscription 
in  a  Summer-house,"  and  a  little  of  the  Imitations 
of  Horace's  Epistles ;  but  said  he  found  nothing  to 
make  him  desire  to  read  on.  When  I  urged  that 
there  were  some  good  poetical  passages  in  the  book, 
"  AVhere,"  said  he,  "  will  you  find  so  large  a  collection 
without  some  ?"  I  thought  the  description  of  Winter 
might  obtain  his  approbation  : 

"  See  WlDicr,  from  tba  ftnien  north,  *  • 

Uiivei  his  iron  chiiiol  forth  ! 
B  b  gnil;  hand  in  icy  chaina 
Fair  Twoeda'i  lilTcr  fl< 


He  asked  why  an  "iron  chariot?"  and  said  "icy 
chains"  was  an  old  image.  I  was  struck  with  the 
uncertainty  of  taste,  and  somewhat  sorry  that  a  poet 
whom  I  bad  long  read  with  fondness  was  not  ajiproved 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  I  comforted  myself  with  thinking 
that  the  beauties  were  too  delicate  for  his  robust 
perceptions.  Garrick  maintained  that  he  had  not  a 
tftste  for  the  finest  productions  of  genius:  but  I  was 
sensible,  that  when  he  took  the  trouble  to  analyse 
critically,  be  generally  convinced  us  that  lie  was  right. 
In  the  evening  the    Reverend  Mr.    Seward,  of 
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Lichfield,  who  was  passing  through  Ariibonme  in 
his  way  home,  dmnk  tea  with  lis.  Johnson  described 
him  thus :  ^'  Sir,  his  ambition  is  to  be  a  fine  talker; 
so  he  goes  to  Buxton,  and  such  places,  where  he  may 
find  companies  to  listen  to  him.  And,  ^fs  he  is  a 
Taletudinarian,  one  of  those  who  are  alwaji^iBiending 
themselyes.  I  do  not  know  a  more  disagreeable 
character  than  a  valetudinarian,  who  thinlpi  he  may 
do  any  thing  that  is  for  his  ease  S  and  indulges  him* 
self  in  the  grossest  freedoms :  sir,  he  brings  himself 
to  the  state  of  a  hog  in  a  sty/' 

Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  he  said  it 
was  because  he  had  omitted  to  have  himsdf  Mooded 
four  days  afker  a  quarter  of  a  year's  interval.  Dir. 
Johnson,  who  was  a  great  dabbler  in  physick,  disap- 
proved much  of  periodical  bleeding.  ^  For,**  said  he, 
'*  you  accustom  yoiu^elf  to  an  evacuation  which  na- 
ture cannot  perform  of  herself,  and  therefore  she 
cannot  help  you,  should  you  from  forgetfuhiess  or 
any  other  cause  omit  it;  so  you  may  be  suddenly 
suffocated.  You  may  accustom  yourself  to  other 
periodical  evacuations,  because,  should  you  omit 
them,  nature  can  supply  the  omission ;  but  nature 
cannot  open  a  vein  to  blood  you  *.'*  "  I  do  not  like 
to  take  an  emetick,**  said  Taylor,  "  for  fear  of  break- 
ing some  small  vessels/'  **  Poh  P*  said  Johnson,  **  if 
you  have  so  many  things  that  will  break»  you  had 
better  break  your  neck  at  once,  and  there 's  an  ^ 
on't.  You  will  break  no  small  vessels"  (blowing 
tHoBi,  with  high  derision).  [Though  Dr.  Johnson  wis 
**'*^*  commonly  affected  even  to  agony  at  the  thoughts  rf 
a  friend's  dying,  he  troubled  himself  very  little  witb 
the  complaints  they  might  make  to  him  about  ill 
health.     **  Dear  doctor,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  commoo 

«  rSee  antey  p.  3()a,  27th  March,  177&— £l>.] 

*  [Nature,  however,  may  supply  the  evacuatioD  by  an  hanMmhagc-JiAB' 
IfCY.]  i 
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acquaintance  ',  who  lamented  the  tender  state  of  his  ^'""'^ 
itiside,  "  do  not  be  like  the  spider,  and  spin  con- 
versation thus  incessaotiy  out  of  thy  own  bowels."] 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  David  Hume's 
persisting  in  his  infidelity  wheo  he  was  dying  shocked      J 
me  much.     Johnson.  "  \Vhy  should  it  shock  you,      ^M 
sir?  Hume  owned  he  had  never  read  the  New  Testa-      ^^ 
inent  with  attention.     Here  then  was  a  man  who    < 
had  been  at  no  pains  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
religiou,  and  had  continually  turned  his  mind  the 
other  way.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  pro- 
spect of  death  would  alter  his  way  of  thinking,  unless 
God  should  fiend  an  ang'el  to  set  him  right."     I  said       J 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  annihi-       ^| 
latian  gave  Hume  no  pain.     Johnson.  "  It  was  not       ^^ 

I  BO,  sir.  He  had  a  vanity  in  being  thought  easy.  It 
is  more  probable  that  he  should  assume  an  appear- 

f  ance  of  ease,  than  tliat  so  very  im]>robable  a  thing 
should  be,  as  a  man  not  afraid  of  going  (as,  in  spite 
of  his  delusive  theory,  he  cannot  be  sure  but  he  may 
go)  into  an  unknown  state,  and  nut  being  uneasy  ut       ^fl 

.     leaving  all  he  knew.     And  you  are  to  consider,  that       ^M 

'  upon  his  own  principle  of  annihilation  he  had  uo 
motive  to  speak  the  truth."     [He  would  never  hear  iia*ii- 

I     Hume  mentioned  with  any  temper.     "  A  man,"  said  p.'ao'o.' 

'  he,  "  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  friend,  who 
Iliad  the  stone,  to  shoot  himself!"]     The  horrour  of 

I  'deatli,  which  I  had  always  observed  in  Dr.  Johnson, 
'appeared  strong  to-night.     1  ventured  to  tell  him,        ■ 

I  'that  1  had  been,  for  moments  in  my  life,  not  afraid      ^H 
'of  death:  therefore  I  could  supi>ose  another  man  in      'mM 

L  ^ihat  state  of  mind  for  a  cousidemble  space  of  time. 

'  'He  said,  "  he  never  had  a  moment  in  which  death 

[■'was  not  terrible  to  him."     He  added,  that  it  had  been 
observed,  that  scarce  any  man  dies  in  puhlick  but 


-*-  ^-^    ■ 
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with  apparent  resolution ;  from  that  desire  of  praise 
which  never  quits  ns.  I  said,  Dr.  Dodd  seemed  to 
be  willing  to  die,  and  full  of  hopes  of  happmess. 
**  Sir/'  said  he,  ''  Dr.  Dodd  would  hare  gi^en  both 
his  hands  and  both  his  l^s  to  have  lived.  The 
better  a  man  is,  the  more  afraid  is  he  of  death,  lumng 
a  clearer  view  of  infinite  purity."  He  owd^  that 
our  being  in  an  unhappy  uncertainty  as  to  our  sal- 
vation was  mysterious;  and  said,  ^'Ahi  ise  must 
wait  till  we  are  in  another  state  of  being  to  have 
many  things  explained  to  us/'  Even  the  powerfdl 
mind  of  Johnson  seemed  foiled  by  futurity^  But  I 
thought,  that  the  gloom  of  uncertainty  in  solemn 
religious  speculation,  being  mingled  with  hope,  was 
yet  more  consolatory  than  the  emptiness  of  infiddity. 
A  man  can  live  in  thidc  air,  but  perishes  in  an  a- 
hausted  receiver. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a  remarik  which 
I  told  him  was  made  to  me  by  General  Paoli :  ^  That 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  afraid  of  death  ;  and  that 
those  who  at  the  time  of  dying  are  not  afraid,  are 
not  thinking  of  death,  but  of  aj^lause,  or  some- 
thing else,  which  keeps  death  out  of  their  sight :  so 
that  all  men  are  equally  afraid  of  death  when  they 
see  it ;  only  some  have  a  power  of  turning  their  sight 
away  from  it  better  than  others.*' 

On  Wednesday,  September  17,  Dr.  Butter,  phy- 
sician  at  Derby,  drank  tea  with  us ;  and  it  was  settled 
that  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  should  go  on  Friday  and  dine 
with  him.  Johnson  said,  •^  I  am  glad  of  this."  He 
seemed  weary  of  the  uniformity  of  life  at  Dr.  Tayloi's. 

Talking  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing  a  life,  a 
man's  peculiarities  should  be  mentioned,  because  they 
mark  his  character.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  peculiarities :  the  question  is,  whether 
a  man's  vices  should  be  mentioned;  for  instance, 
whether  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Addison  and 


Parnell  drank  too  freely;  for  people  will  probably 
more  easily  indulge  in  drinking  from  knowing  this; 
80  that  more  ill  may  be  done  by  the  example,  than 
good  by  telling  the  whole  truth."  Here  was  an  in- 
stance of  his  varying  from  himself  in  talk ;  for  when 
Lord  Hailes  and  he  sat  one  morning  calmly  conversing 
in  my  house  at  Edinburgh,  I  well  remember  that 
Dr.  Johnson  maintained,  that  "  If  a  man  is  to  write 
B  Panegyrick,  he  may  keep  vices  out  of  sight ;  but 
if  he  professes  to  write  a  Life,  he  must  represent  it  ■ 
really  as  it  was :"  and  when  1  objected  to  the  danger  ^| 
of  telling  that  Parnell  drank  to  exL'ess,  he  said,  that  ^| 
•*  it  would  produce  an  instructive  caution  to  avoid 
drinking,  when  it  was  seen,  that  even  the  learning 
and  genius  of  Parnell  could  he  debased  by  it."  And 
in  the  Hebrides  he  maintained,  as  appears  from  the 
"Journal',"  that- a  man's  intimate  friend  should 
mention  his  faults,  if  he  writes  his  life. 

[On  another  occasion,  when  accused  of  mentioning  iiawk. 
ridiculous  anecdotes  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  he  'p."^,' 
said,  be  should  not  have  been  an  exact  biographer  if 
he  had  omitted  them.  "  The  business  of  such  a  one," 
said  he,  "  is  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  person 
"whose  life  he  is  UTiting,  and  to  discriminate  him  from 
all  other  persons  by  any  peculiarities  of  character  or 
Bentiment  he  may  happen  to  have-"] 

He  had  this  evening,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  the 
epirit  of  contradiction  to  his  whig  friend,  a  violent 
argument  with  Dr.  Taylor,  as  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  people  of  England  at  this  time  towards  the  Royal 
Family  of  Stuart.  He  grew  so  outrageous  as  to  say, 
"  that  if  England  were  fairly  polled,  the  present  king 
would  be  sent  away  to-night,  and  his  adherents  hanged 
to-morrow."     Taylor,  who  was  ns  violent  a  whig  as       ^m 
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Johnson  was  a  tory,  was  roused  by  this  to  a  pitch  of 
bellowing.  He  denied  loudly  what  Johnson  said ; 
and  maintained  that  there  was  an  abhorrence  against 
the  Stuart  family,  though  he  admitted  that  the  people 
were  not  much  attached  to  the  present  king  \  Johk- 
SON.  *^Sir»  the  state  of  the  country  is  this:  the 
people,  knowing  it  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  this 
king  has  not  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  and 
there  being  no  hope  that  he  who  has  it  can  be  le- 
stored,  have  grown  cold  and  indifferent  upon  the 
subject  «f  loyalty,  and  have  no  warm  attachment  to 
any  king.  They  would  not,  therefore,  risk  any  thing 
to  restore  the  exiled  family.  They  would  not  give 
twenty  shillinga  a-piece  to  bring  it  about.  But  if  a 
mere  vote  could  do  it,  there  would  be  twenty  to  <me; 
at  least  there  would  be  a  very  great  m^ority  of 
voices  for  it.  For,  sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  idl 
those  who  think  a  king  has  a  right  to  his  cro¥nQL  as 
a  man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the  just  opiniou, 
would  be  for  restoring  the  king  who  certainly  has  the 
hereditary  right,  could  he  be  trusted  with  it;  in 
which  there  would  be  no  danger  now,  when  laws  and 
every  thing  else  are  so  much  advanced  •  and  every 
king  will  govern  by  the  laws.  And  you  must  also 
consider,  sir,  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  other  side 
to  oppose  to  this :  for  it  is  not  alleged  by  any  one 
that  the  present  family  has  any  inherent  right :  so 
that  the  whigs  could  not  have  a  contest  between  two 
rights.^ 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  question  as  to  he- 
reditary right  were  to  be  tried  by  a  poll  of  the  people 
of  England,  to  be  8iu*e  the  abstract  doctrine  would  be 
given  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Stuart ;  but  he  said, 

1  I>r.  Taylor  wm  very  mdy  to  make  thb  admission,  because  the  party  with 
which  he  was  connected  was  not  in  power.  There  was  then  some  truth  in  it, 
owing  to  the  pertinacity  of  factious  clamour.  Had  he  lived  till  now,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  deny  that  his  mi\^ty  possesses  the  wannest 
affection  of  his  people. — Doswell. 
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the  conduct  of  that  family,  which  occasioued  their 
expulsion,  was  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
(hat  they  would  not  vote  for  a  restoration.  Dr,  Joim' 
son,  I  think,  was  contented  with  tlie  admission  as  to 
the  hereditary  right,  leaving  the  original  point  ia 
dispute,  viz.  what  the  (leople  upon  the  whole  would 
do,  taking  in  right  and  aOection  ;  for  he  said,  people 
were  afraid  of  a  change,  even  though  they  think  it 
right.  Dr.  Taylor  said  something  of  the  slight  founda- 
tion of  the  hereditary  right  of  the  house  of  StuarU 
"Sir."  said  Johnson,  "the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded 
to  the  full  right  of  both  the  houses  of  ^'ork  and  Lan- 
caster, whose  common  source  had  the  undisputed 
right,  A  right  to  a  throne  is  like  a  right  to  any 
thing  else.  Possession  is  sufficient,  where  no  better 
right  can  be  shown.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Royal  Family  of  England,  as  it  is  now  with  the  Kiug 
of  France  :  for  as  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  right 
we  are  in  the  dark." 

[But  though  thus  a  tory,  and  almost  a  Jacobite,  Eo. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  not  so  besotted  in  his  notions,  as  to  n«wk. 
ahet  what  is  called  the  patriarchial  scheme,  as  de-  ''' 
lineated  by  Sir  Robert  Fihner  and  other  writers  on 
govenmient ;  nor,  with  others  of  a  more  sober  cast, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that,  because  submission 
to  governors  is,  in  general  terms,  inculcated  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  resistance  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression is,  in  all  cases,  unlawful :  he  seemed  rather 
to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Hooker  on  the  subject,  as 
explained  by  Hoadly,  and,  by  consequence,  to  look 
on  submission  to  lawful  authority  as  a  moral  obliga- 
tion ;  he,  therefore,  condemned  the  conduct  of  James 
the  Second  during  his  short  reign ;  and,  had  he  been 
a  subject  of  that  weak  and  infatuated  monarch,  would, 
Sir  John  Hawkins  was  persuaded,  have  resisted  any 
invasion  of  his  right,  or  unwarrantable  exertion  of 
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Hawk,  power,  with  the  same  spirit  as  did  the  president  and 
p.  506.  f^YlovfS  of  Magdalen  college,  or  those  conscientious 
divines  the  seven  bishops.  This  disposition,  as  it 
leads  to  whi^sm,  one  would  have  thought,  might  have 
reconciled  him  to  the  memory  of  James's  successor, 
whose  exercise  of  the  regal  authority  among  us  me- 
rited better  returns  than  were  made  him ;  but,  it  had 
no  such  effect :  he  never  spoke  of  King  William  but 
in  terms  of  reproach,  and,  in  his  opinion  of  him, 
seemed  to  adopt  all  the  prejudices  of  Jacobite  bigotry 
and  rancour.  He,  however,  was  not  so  unjust  to  the 
minister  who  most  essentially  contributed  to  the 
^  514,  establishment  of  the  refgning  family.  Of  Sir  Robert 
^'^  Walpole,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  written  against 
him  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  had  a  high  opi- 
nion :  he  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and 
that  his  very  enemies  deemed  him  so  before  his  death : 
he  honoured  his  memory  for  having  kept  this  country 
in  peace  many  years,  as  also  for  the  goodness  and 
placability  of  his  temper ;  of  which  Pulteney,  earl  of 
Bath,  thought  so  highly,  that,  in  a  conversation  with 
Johnson,  he  said,  that  Sir  Robert  was  of  a  temper  so 
calm  and  equal,  and  so  hard  to  be  provoked,  that  he 
was  very  sure  he  never  felt  the  bitterest  invectives 
against  him  for  half  an  hour.  To  the  same  purpose 
Johnson  related  the  following  anecdote,  which  he  said 
he  had  from  Lord  North :  Sir  Robert  having  got  into 
his  hands  some  treasonable  letters  of  his  inveterate 
enemy.  Will.  Shippen,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Jaco- 
bite faction,  he  sent  for  him,  and  burned  them  before 
his  face.  Some  time  afterwards,  Shippen  had  occa- 
sion to  take  the  oaths  to  the  government  in  the  house 
of  commons,  which,  while  he  was  doing,  Sir  Robert, 
who  stood  next  him,  and  knew  his  principles  to  be 
the  same  as  ever,  smiled :  '^  Egad,  Robin,"  said  Ship- 
pen,  who  had  observed  him,  **  that 's  hardly  fair.'* 
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To  party  oppositionDr.  Johnson  everexpresst'd great  n-wi. 
aversion;  and,  of  the  pretences  of /w/rW*,  always  spoke  p-^'"''"^- 
with  indignation  and  contempt.  He  partflolc  of  the 
short-lived  joy  that  infatuated  the  public,  when  Sir 
Robert  W'alpole  ceased  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
national  councils,  and  trusted  to  tlie  professions  of 
Mr.Pulteney  and  his  mlherents,  who  calletl  themselves 
the  country-party,  that  all  elections  should  thence- 
forward be  free  and  uninfluenced,  and  that  bribery 
and  corruption,  which  were  never  practised  but  by 
courtiers  and  their  agents,  should  be  no  more.  A 
few  weelts,  nay,  a  few  days,  convinced  Johnson,  and 
indeed  all  England,  that  what  had  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  patriotism,  was  personal  hatred  and  inve- 
terate malice  in  some,  and  in  others,  an  ambition  for 
that  power,  which,  when  they  had  got  it,  they  knew 
not  how  to  exercise.  A  change  of  men,  and  in  some 
respect  of  measures,  took  place :  Mr.  Pulteney's  am- 
bition was  gratified  by  a  ])eerage  ;  the  wants  of  his 
associates  were  relieved  by  places,  and  seats  at  the 
public  boards;  and.  in  a  short  time,  the  stream  of 
government  resumed  its  former  channel,  and  ran 
with  a  current  as  even  as  it  had  ever  done. 

Upon  this  developement  of  the  motives,  the  views, 
and  the  consistency  of  the  above-mentioned  band  of 
patriots,  Johnson  once  remarked  to  me,  that  it  had 
given  more  strength  to  government  than  all  that  had 
been  ^vritten  in  its  defence,  meaning  thereby,  that  it 
had  destroyed  all  confidence  in  men  of  that  character.] 
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No.  I. 

In  justice  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Bladdock,  I  publish 
the  following  letter  from  him»  relative  to  a  jNUSsage  in  the 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.     See  vol.  u.  p.  282. 

— ^BOSWELL. 

«<TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

«'  Edinboigh,  Nor.  13,  1785. 

'^  Dbar  SIR/— Having  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your 
account  of  the  journey  which  you  took  with  Dr«  Samuel  Johnson  to 
the  Western  Isles,  I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  my  ideas  of  the 
conversation  which  happened  between  the  doctor  and  myself  con- 
cerning lexicography  and  poetry,  which,  as  it  is  a  little  different  ftam 
the  delineation  exhibited  in  the  former  edition  of  your  journal,  can- 
not^ I  hope^  be  unacceptable ;  particularly  sinee  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  second  edition  of  that  work  is  now  in  contemplation,  if  not  in 
execution :  and  I  am  still  more  strongly  tempted  to  encourage  that 
hope,  from  considering  that,  if  every  one  concerned  in  the  conversa- 
tions related  were  to  send  you  what  they  can  recollect  of  these  oqU 
loquial  entertainments,  many  curious  and  interesting  particidars  might 
be  recovered,  which  the  most  assiduous  attention  could  not  observe, 
nor  the  most  tenacious  memory  retain.  A  little  reflecti<xi,  sir,  will 
convince  you,  that  there  is  not  an  axiom  in  Euclid  more  intuitive  nor 
more  evident  than  the  doctor's  assertion  that  poetry  was  of  much 
easier  execution  than  lexicography.  Any  mind,  therefore,  endowed 
with  common  sense,  must  have  been  extremely  absent  from  itself,  if 
it  discovered  the  least  astonishment  from  hearing  that  a  poem  might 
be  written  with  much  more  facility  than  the  same  quantity  of  a 
dictionary. 
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"  The  real  cause  of  my  surprise  was  what  appeared  to  me  mucli 
more  paradoxical,  tliat  he  could  write  a  sheet  of  dietionnry  tril/i  iia 
much  pUasvre  as  a  sheet  ol' poetry.  He  ackiiowledfietl,  indeed,  that 
the  latter  whb  miith  easier  diati  the  former.  For  iii  the  one  case, 
books  and  «  desk  were  requisite ;  in  the  other,  yoii  might  compose 
when  lying  in  bed,  or  walking  in  the  fields,  &c.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, descend  to  explain,  nor  to  this  moment  can  I  comprehend,  bow 
the  labours  of  a  mere  philologist,  in  the  most  refined  sense  of  that 
tenn,  could  ifive  equal  pleasure  with  the  exercise  of  a  mind  replete 
with  elevated  conceptions  and  pathetic  ideas,  while  taste,  fancy,  and 
intellect  were  deeply  enamoured  of  nature,  and  in  full  exertion.  Vou 
may  likewise,  perhaps,  remember,  that  when  I  complained  of  the 
ground  which  scepticism  in  religion  and  morals  was  continually  gain- 
ing, it  did  not  appear  to  be  on  my  own  account,  as  my  private  opi- 
nions uptm  these  important  subjects  had  long  been  inflexibly  deter- 
mined.  What  I  then  deplored,  and  still  deplore,  was  the  unhappy 
influnce  which  that  gloomy  hesitation  had,  not  only  upon  particular 
cliaracters,  but  even  upon  life  in  general ;  as  being  equally  the  bane 
of  action  in  our  present  state,  and  of  such  consolations  as  we  might 
derive  from  the  hopes  of  a  future. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  remaining  with  sincere  esteem  and  respect, 
dear  air,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Thomas  Blacklock." 


I  am  yery  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Blacklock's  apparent  ui 
the  subject  of  scepticism  was  not  on  his  own  account  (at,  I  supposed), 
but  from  a  benevolent  concern  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  question  concerning  poetry,  and  composing 
R  dictionary,  I  am  confident  that  my  state  of  Dr.  Johnson's  position 
is  accurate.  One  may  misconceive  the  motive  by  which  a  person  is 
induced  to  discuss  a  particular  topick  (as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Blacklock*s 
■peaking  of  scepticism);  but  an  assertion,  like  that  made  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  cannot  be  easily  mistaken.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  not  very 
probable,  that  he  who  so  pathetically  laments  the  drudgery  to  which 
the  unhappy  lexicographer  is  doonie<l,  and  is  known  to  have  written 
his  splendid  imitation  of  Juvenal  with  astonishing  rapidity,  should 
have  had  "as  much  pleasure  in  writing  a  sheet  of  a  dictionary  as  a 
■h«et  of  poetry."  Nor  can  I  concur  with  the  ingenims  writer  of  the 
foregoing  letter,  in  thinking  it  an  axiom  as  evident  as  any  in  Euclid, 
that  "poetry  is  of  easier  esecutlon  than '  lexicography."  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Bailey,  and  the  "  mighty  blunderbuss  of  law,"  Jacob, 
wrote  ten  pages  of  their  respective  dictionaries  with  more  ease  than 
I     they  could  have  written  five  pages  of  poetry.  J 

■         If  this  book  should  again  be   reprinted,  I  shall,  with  the  utmost  I 

B    readiness,  correct  any  errours  1  may  have  committeil,  in  stating  con-  fl 
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versations^  provided  it  can  be  clearly  shown  to  me  that  I  have  l>een 
inaccurate.  But  I  am  slow  to  believe  (as  I  have  elsewhere  observed) 
that  any  man's  memory^  at  the  distance  of  several  years,  can  preserve 
facts  or  sayings  with  such  fidelity  as  may  be  done  by  writing  them 
down  when  they  are  recent :  and  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered,  that 
it  is  not  upon  memory y  but  upon  what  was  written  at  the  time,  that  the 
authenticity  of  my  journal  rests. — Boswell. 


No.  II. 

^Whilb  this  volume  was  passing  through  the  press^  lh|t,  after  pp. 
21  and  171  had  been  printed,  Mr.  Langton  favoured  tile  Editor  with 
several  interesting  papers  (which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather^ 
Mr.  Bennet  Langton),  and,  amongst  them,  a  copy  of  the  VerwtM  pa 
Inch'Ketmeth,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  hand-writing,  dated  2d  Dec 
1773,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  line  which  the  Editor  ventured  to 
consider  as  inferior  to  the  rest. 


*^  Bint  pro  legitimis  pura  labella  sacris," 

was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Langton  from  two  variations  which  Dr. 
Johnson  had,  it  seems,  successively  rejected. 

Bint  pro  legitimis  pectora  pura  sacris, 
and 

Legitimas  faciunt  pura  labella  preces ; 

so  tfaatwe  may  safelyrestore  the  reading  which  Johnson  appears  finally 
to  have  approved, 

'^  Legitimas  faciunt  pectora  pura  preces." 


Mr.  hmgtan^  copy  agrees  with  that  in  p.  21,  excq)t  only  that 
duas  €q^  easa**  is  '^  duas  tennit  casa*' — and  '^procul  esse  Jubef'  is 
procul  esse  twiir."  Howit^ppenedthattheoypy  sentby  Johnscmto 
Boawdl  in  177&. should  be  so  mutilated  ana  curtailed  from  a  copy 
written  so  early  as  Dec.  1773,  is  not  to  be  explained.— Bd.]] 


No,  III. 

[Argument  against  Dr.  Memis's  complaint  that  ht; 
was  stylet!  "  (hctor  of' mediche"  instead  of  " pki/sicifin," 
— referred  to  in  p.  247.] 

"  There  ere  but  two  reasons  fcir  which  a  physician  can  decline  the 
litle  ol'  doctor  of  medii'me — because  he  supposes  himself  disgraced  by 
the  doctorship,  or  supposes  the  doctorship  disgrnced  by  himself.  To 
be  disgraced  by  a  title  which  he  shares  in  common  with  every  illus- 
trious name  of  his  profession,  with  Boerhaave,  with  Arbuthnot,  and 
with  Cullen,  can  surely  dinDJiiish  no  iniin's  reputdtion.  It  is,  1  sup- 
pose, to  the  doctoi'ate,  from  which  he  slirinks,  that  he  owes  Itis  right 
of  prmctising  physick .  A  doctor  of  medicine  is  a  physician  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  by  the  stamp  of  authority.  The  physician 
who  is  not  a  doctor  usurps  a  profession,  and  is  autliurised  only  by 
himselftoflecide  upon  iiealth  and  sickness,  and  life  and  death.  That 
this  gentleman  is  a  doctor,  his  iliploina  makes  evident;  a  diploma 
not  obtruded  upon  him,  but  obtained  by  solicitation,  and  for  which 
fees  were  paid.  With  what  countenance  any  mnn  can  refuse  the 
title  which  he  has  either  begged  or  bought,  is  not  easily  discovered. 

"  All  verbal  injury  must  comprise  in  it  either  some  false  positiun, 
or  some  unnecessary  declaratjun  of  delamatory  truth.  That  in  culling 
him  doctor,  a  false  appellation  was  given  him,  he  himself  will  not 
pretend,  who  at  the  same  time  that  he  complains  of  the  title  would 
be  ofTendeii  if  we  supposed  him  to  be  not  a  doctor.  If  the  title  of 
doctor  he  a  defamatory  truth,  it  is  time  to  dissolve  our  colleges  ;  fur 
why  ilionld  the  pubtick  give  salaries  to  men  whose  approbation  is  re* 
prooch  ?  It  miiy  likewise  deserve  the  notice  of  the  publick  to  consider 
what  help  can  be  given  to  the  professors  of  physick,  who  all  share 
with  this  unhappy  gentleman  the  ignominious  appellation,  and  uf 
whom  the  very  Iwys  in  the  street  are  not  afrnid  to  say,  Therf  gotf  the 
thetor. 

"What  is  implied  hy  the  term  doctor  is  well  known.  It  distin- 
Ifuishes  him  to  whom  it  is  granted,  as  a  man  who  has  attained  such 
knowledge  of  his  profession  as  qualifies  him  to  instruct  others.  A 
doctor  of  laws  is  a  man  who  can  form  lawyers  by  his  precepts.  A 
doctor  of  medicine  is  a  man  who  can  teach  the  art  of  curing  diseases. 
This  is  an  old  axiom  which  no  man  has  yet  thought  fit  to  deny. 
Jfil  dill  i/uod  non  liabel.     I'pon  this  principle  to  be  doctor  implies 
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skilly  for  nemo  docet  quod  non  didicit.  In  England^  whoever  practises 
physick,  not  being  a  doctor^  must  practise  by  a  licence ;  but  the  doc- 
torate conveys  a  licence  in  itself. 

'^  By  what  accident  it  happened  that  he  and  the  other  physicians 
were  mentioned  in  different  terms,  where  the  terms  themselves  were 
equivalent,  or  where  in  effect  that  which  was  applied  to  him  was  the 
most  honourable,  perhaps  they  who  wrote  the  paper  cannot  now  re- 
member. Had  they  expected  a  lawsuit  to  have  been  the  consequence 
of  such  petty  variation,  I  hope  they  would  have  avoided  it  ^  But,  pro- 
bably, as  they  meant  no  ill,  they  suspected  no  danger,  and,  therefore, 
consulted  only  what  appeared  to  them  propriety  or  convenienee." 


No.  IV. 

[Argument  in  favour  of  the  Corporation  of  Stirling, 
— referred  to  in  page  247-] 

*'  There  is  a  difference  between  majority  and  superiority ;  minority 
is  applied  to  number,  and  superiority  to  power;  and  power,  like 
many  other  things,  is  to  be  estimated  non  numero  ted  pondere.  Now 
though  the  greater  number  is  not  corrupt,  the  greater  weight  is  corrttpt 
so  that  corruption  predominates  in  the  borough,  taken  colleetivekf! 
though,  perhaps,  taken  numerically,  the  greater  part  may  be  uncor- 
rupt.  That  borough,  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  act  corruptly,  is 
in  the  eye  of  reason  corrupt,  whether  it  be  by  the  unoontrc^Uble 
power  of  a  few,  or  by  an  accidental  pravity  of  the  multitude.  The 
objection,  in  which  is  urged  the  injustice  of  making  the  innooent 
suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an  objection  not  only  against  society,  but 
against  the  possibility  of  society.  All  societies,  great  and  small,  sub- 
sist upon  this  condition ;  that  as  the  individuals  derive  advantages 
from  union,  they  may  likewise  suffer  inconveniences ;  that  as  those 
who  do  nothing,  and  sometimes  those  who  do  ill,  will  have  the  h<mourB 
and  emoluments  of  general  virtue  and  general  prosperity,  ao  those 
likewise  who  do  nothing,  or  perhaps  do  well,  must  be  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  predominant  corruption.** 

*  In  justice  to  Dr.  Memls,  thoueh  T  was  against  him  as  an  adrocate,  T  moat  men- 
tton,  that  he  objected  to  the  Tariation  yerj  eaniestly,  htXtin  the  trandatklli  was  piinied 


[Note  onCibber's  Lives  of  the  Pot-ts, — referred  to  hi 
page  395.] 

In  the  Monttily  Review  for  May,  1702,  tliere  is  such  a  correction 
of  the  above  passage,  as  I  ahould  ihink  myself  very  culpable  not  to 
■ulijoin.  "  This  accmint  is  very  inncctirnte.  Tiie  followinj(  statement 
of  facts  we  know  to  be  true,  in  every  mnterial  circumstance :  Shieln 
was  the  principal  cuUectnr  and  digester  of  the  materialit  for  the  work  ; 
but  as  he  was  very  raw  in  authourship.  an  indilferent  writer  in  prose, 
and  his  language  full  of  Scotticisms,  [Theuph.^  Cibber,  who  ivas  a 
clever,  lively  fellow,  and  then  «oliciling  employment  among  the  book- 
sellers, was  engageii  to  correct  the  style  and  diction  of  the  whole  work, 
"tiieniiitended  to  make  only  four  volumes,  with  power  to  alter,  expunge, 
or  add,  as  he  liked,  lie  was  also  to  supply  notes  occasionally,  espe- 
cially concerning  those  drumstick  poets  with  whom  he  had  been  chiefly 
conversant  He  also  cngagetl  to  write  several  of  the  Lives ;  which  (as 
we  are  told)  he  accordingly  performed.  He  was  farther  useful  iu 
■trifcing  out  the  jacobiticnl  aiid  lory  sentiments,  which  Sluels  had  in- 
dnabiously  interspersed  wherever  he  could  bring  them  in;  and  ns 
the  success  of  the  wurk  appeared,  after  all,  very  doubtful,  he  was 
oontent  with  twenty-one  pounds  for  his  labour,  Itesides  h  lew  sets  of 
tiie  books  to  disperse  among  his  friends,  8hi<-ls  hud  nearly  seventy 
pounds,  beside  the  advantage  of  many  of  the  best  Ijives  in  the  work 
being  communicated  by  friends  to  the  unilerttiking ;  and  for  which 
Mr.  ifhiels  had  the  same  consideration  as  for  the  rest,  being  paid  by 
the  sheet  for  the  wljole.  He  was,  however,  so  angry  with  liis  whig- 
guh  supervisor  (Tuk.  like  liii  father,  being  a  violent  stickler  for  ihs 
p«iiticaj  principles  whidi  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second) 
for  so  unmercifully  mutilating  his  copy,  and  scouting  his  politicks, 
that  he  wrote  Cibber  a  chullenge ;  but  wnn  prevented  from  sending 
it  by  the  publisher,  who  fairly  laughs  him  out  of  liis  fury.  The 
proprietors,  too,  were  discontented  in  the  end,  on  account  of  Air. 
Cibber's  unexpected  industry;  for  his  corrections  and  alterations  in 
the  proof-sheets  were  so  numerous  and  considerable,  that  tlie  printer 
mtide  fur  them  a  grievous  addition  to  his  bill ;  and,  in  fine,  all  parties 
were  dissatisfied.  On  the  whole,  tile  work  was  proiluctive  of  no  profit 
to  the  undertakers,  who  had  agreed,  in  case  of  success,  to  muke 
Cibber  a  present  of  some  addition  to  the  twenty  guineas  which  he 
had  received,  and  for  which  bis  receipt  is  now  in  the  booksellers' 
M  -M  2 
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hands.  We  are  farther  assured,  that  he  actually  obtained  an  addi- 
tional sum;  when  he,  soon  afler  (in  the  year  1758),  unfortunately 
embarked  for  Dublin,  on  an  engagement  for  one  of  the  theatres  there; 
but  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  every  person  on  board  perished. 
There  were  about  sixty  passengers,  among  whom  was  the  Earl  of 
Drogheda,  with  many  other  persons  of  consequence  and  property. 

''  As  to  the  alleged  design  of  making  the  compilement  pass  for' the 
work  of  old  Mr.  Gibber,  the  charges  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
somewhat  uhcharitable  construction.  We  are  assured  that  the  thought 
was  not  harboured  by  some  of  the  proprietors,  who  are  still  living ; 
and  we  hope  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  first  designer  of  the  worl^ 
who  was  also  the  printer  of  it,  and  who  bore  a  respectable  character. 

''  We  have  been  induced  to  enter  circumstantially  into  the  fore- 
going detail  of  facts  relating  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  compiled  by 
Messrs.  Gibber  and  Shiels,  from  a  sincere  regard  to  that  sacred  prin- 
ciple of  truth,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  rigidly  adhered^  according  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge ;  and  which,  we  believe,  no  coutidenUioM 
would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  violate.  In  regard  to  the  matter, 
which  we  now  dismiss,  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  misled  by  partial  and 
wrong  information :  Shiels  was  the  doctor's  amanuensis ;  he  had  quar- 
relled with  Gibber ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  told  his  story  in  his 
own  way ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  '  a  very  sturdy  nkoralist.' 

''  This  explanation  appears  to  me  satisfactory.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed,  that  the  story  told  by  Johnson  does  not  rest  solely 
upon  my  record  of  his  conversation;  for  he  himself  has  published 
it  in  his  Life  of  Hammond,  where  he  says,  '^the  manuscript  of 
Shiels  is  now  in  my  possession."  Very  probably  he  had  trusted 
to  Shiels's  word,  and  never  looked  at  it  so  as  to  compare  it  with 
'  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  as  published  under  Mr.  Gibber's  name. 
What  became  of  that  manuscript  I  know  not.  I  should  have  liked 
much  to  examine  it.  I  suppose  it  was  thrown  into  the  fire  in  that 
impetuous  combustion  of  papers,  which  Johnson  I  think  rashly  exe- 
cuted when  moribundus.'' — Bos  well. 


No.  VI. 


[AaciUJMEXT  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jaines  Thompson,  mi- 
nister of  Dumfermline, — referred  to  in  p.  425.] 

"Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit,  our  determination 
must  be  formed,  as  in  other  cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  itselC 
and  the  particular  circumstances  widi  which  it  is  invested. 
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"  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  necessarily  appendant  to 
the  pastoral  office.  lie.  to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is  in- 
truHted,  is  cunsiilercd  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the  teacher  of  a 
school,  as  the  iathtrr  uf  a  fttmily.  As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own 
■heep  but  those  of  his  Master,  he  is  answerable  for  those  that  stray, 
■nd  that  lose  themselves  by  straying.  But  no  man  can  be  answer- 
able for  losses  which  he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy 
which  he  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 

"  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages,  and  liable  to  reproach. 
If  those  whom  he  undertakes  to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  must 
luve  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of  awakening  negligence, 
■nd  repressing  contradiction. 

"As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  authority  of  admonition, 
rebuke,  and  punishment.  He  cannot,  without  reducing  hia  office  to 
■n  empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of  any  practice  ne~ 
Cessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to  reform  the  vidous,  to  check  the 
petulant,  and  correct  tlie  stubborn. 

"  If  we  inquire  into  tlie  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  we  shall, 
I  believe,  find  the  ministers  of  the  word  exercising  the  whole  au- 
thority of  this  complicated  character.  We  shall  And  then)  not  only 
encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation,  bnl  terrifying  the  wicked  by 
reproof  and  denunciation.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  while 
religion  was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages,  the  punishment  of 
iinners  was  publick  censure  and  open  penance;  penalties  inflicted 
Inerely  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  while  tlie  church  had 

Set  no  help  from  the  civil  power,  while  the  hand  of  the  magistrate 
fled  only  the  rod  of  persecution,  and  when  governours  were  ready 
to  afford  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  fled  from  clerical  authority. 

"  That  the  church,  tJierefore,  had  once  a  power  of  publick  censure 
lis  evident,  because  that  power  was  frequently  exercised.  That  it 
borrowed  not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority  is  likewise  certain, 
because  civil  authority  was  at  that  time  its  enemy. 

"  The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  after  three  hundred  years  of 
Mruggle  and  distress.  Truth  took  possession  of  imperial  power,  and 
the  civil  laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  The 
magistrate  from  that  time  co-operated  with  the  priest,  and  clerical 
■entences  were  made  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But  tlie  state, 
when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  church,  had  no  intention  to  di- 
nutttah  its  authority.  Those  rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were 
lawful  before,  were  lawful  still.  Bui  they  had  hitherto  operated 
.  only  upon  voluntary  submiasion.  The  refractory  and  contemptuous 
were  at  first  in  no  danger  of  temporal  severities,  except  what  they 
might  suffer  from  the  reproaches  of  coiisdence,  or  the  detestation  of 
their  fellow  Christians.     When  religion  obtained  the  support  of  law. 
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if  admonitions  and  censures  had  no  effect;  they  were  seconded  by  the 
magistrates  with  coercion  and  punishment. 

'^  It  therefore  appears  fVom  ecclesiastical  history^  that  the  right  of 
inflicting  shame  by  publick  censure  has  been  always  considered  as 
inherent  in  the  church ;  and  that  this  right  was  not  conferred  by  the 
civil  power;  for  it  was  exercised  when  the  civil  power  operated 
l9gainst  it.  By  the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away ;  fir  the 
Christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to  rescue  sumers  finm 
censure,  but  to  supply  more  powerful  means  of  reformation ;  to  add 
pain  where  shame  was  insufficient ;  and  when  men  were  proclaimed 
unworthy  of  the  society  of  the  faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  impriaon- 
ment  from  spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness, 

**  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknowledged  power  of  pub- 
lick  censure  grew  in  time  the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Thoee 
who  dreaded  the  blast  of  publick  reprehension  were  willing  to  8ub* 
mit  themselves  to  the  priest  by  a  private  accusation  of  themadvesi 
and  to  obtain  a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of  dan- 
destine  absolution  and  invisible  penance  ^  conditions  with  which  the 
priest  would,  in  times  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  easily  comply,  as 
they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the  knowledge  of  secret  sins 
to  that  of  notorious  oflences,  and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  makmg 
him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcilement. 

'*  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us  free.  The  minister  has 
no  longer  power  to  press  into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  to  torture 
us  by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  possession  of  our  secrets  and 
oui^  lives.  But  though  we  have  thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  his 
just  and  original  power  remains  unimpaired.  He  may  still  see,  though 
he  may  not  pry;  he  may  yet  hear,  though  he  may  not  question.  And 
that  knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  earsforce  upon  him  it  is  still  hisduty 
to  use,  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.  A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked 
neighbour  may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his  company.  A  minister  who 
has  in  his  congregation  a  man  of  open  and  scandalous  wickedness  may 
warn  his  parishioners  to  shun  his  conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not 
only  lawful,  but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal.  He  may  warn 
them  one  by  one  in  friendly  converse,  or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But 
if  he  may  warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to  warn  them 
all  together  ?  Of  that  which  is  to  be  made  known  to  all,  how  is  Uiere 
any  difference  whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  sii^ly,  or  to 
all  together }  What  is  known  to  all  must  necessarily  be  publick. 
Whether  it  shall  be  publick  at  once,  or  publick  by  degrees,  is  the 
only  question.  And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn  publication  the  im- 
pression is  deeper,  and  the  warning  more  effectual. 

"  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be  thus  left  at  liberty  to 
delate  sinners  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a 


pariahictMr,  he  may  often  Uait  the  innocent,  and  diatreijs  the  timorous. 
He  may  be  xuHpicioua,  and  condemn  without  evidence ;  he  mitv  he 
rash,  and  judge  without  examinstitm  ;  he  may  be  severe,  and  treat 
slight  offences  with  too  much  harshneas  ;  he  may  be  malignant  and 
poitikl,  and  gratify  his  private  interetit  or  reseutment  under  the  shelter 
of  hit  pastoral  character. 

"  Of  all  this  there  ia  possibility,  and  of  all  this  there  is  danger. 
But  if  possibility  of  evil  be  to  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be 
done.  If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is  danger,  we 
must  «11  (rink  into  hopeless  inactivity.  The  evils  that  may  be  feared 
fkom  this  practice  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  tlie  institution,  but 
ftom  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Power,  in  whatever  hands  it 
ia  placed,  will  be  sometimes  improperly  exerted;  yet  courts  of  law 
must  judge,  though  they  will  sometimes  judge  amiss.  A  father  must 
initruct  his  children,  though  he  himself  may  often  want  inatructioa. 
A  minister  must  censure  sinners,  tljough  his  censure  may  be  some-' 
times  erroneous  by  want  of  judgment,  and  sometimes  unjust  by  want 
ef  honesty. 

"  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  present  ease,  we  ahall 
(iiid  the  sentence  neither  erroneous  nor  unjust ;  we  shall  find  no  bi'each 
of  private  confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret  transactions.  The  fact 
was  notorious  and  indubitable;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof 
.VBA  desired.  The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  tlie  perpetration 
huolent  atid  open,  and  the  example  naturally  mischievous.  The 
quttister,  however,  being  retired  and  recluse,  had  Tiot  yet  heard  what 
was  publickly  known  throughout  the  parish ;  and  on  occasion  of  a 
publick  electitm,  warned  his  people,  according  to  his  duty,  against 
die  crimes  wlilch  publick  elections  frequently  produce.  Ilis  warning 
yimti  felt  by  one  of  his  parishioners  as  pointed  particularly  at  himself. 
3ut  inUead  of  producing,  as  might  be  wished,  private  compunction 
fnd  immediate  reformation,  it  kindled  only  rage  and  resentment.  He 
fifaarged  his  minister,  in  a  publick  paper,  with  scandal,  defamation,  and 
ialsebood.  The  luiiiister,  thus  reproached,  had  his  own  character  to 
irindicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necessarily  de- 
pend. To  be  charged  with  a  defumatory  He  is  an  injury  which  no 
ipan  patiently  endures  in  common  life.  To  be  charged  with  pol- 
luting tite  pastoral  olHce  with  acandul  and  falsehood  was  a  violation 
of  character  still  more  atrocious,  as  it  aSected  not  only  his  per- 
gonal but  his  clerical  veracity.  His  indignation  naturally  rose  in 
nn^Kirtian  to  his  honesty,  and,  with  all  the  fortitude  of  injured 
fnoaeety,  he  dared  tjiis  calumniator  in  the  church,  and  at  once  exo- 
perated  himself  from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from  deception 
gad  from  danger.  The  man  whom  he  accuses  pretends  not  to  be 
innocent;  or  at  least  only  pretends;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  The 
pime  of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities  and  strong 
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temptations.  It  has  already  spread  far,  with  mueh  dqpravatkn  of 
private  morals,  and  much  injury  to  publick  happiness.  To  warn  the 
people,  therefore,  against  it  was  not  wanton  and  officious^  but  neces- 
sary and  pastoral. 

''  What  then  is  the  fiiult  with  which  this  worthy  ministiT  is 
charged  ?  He  has  usurped  no  dominion  over  conacienoe.  He  has 
exerted  no  authority  in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted  opi- 
nions. He  has  not  dragged  into  light  a  bashAil  and  corrigible  sinner. 
His  censure  was  directed  against  a  breadi  of  morality,  against  an 
act  which  no  man  justifies.  The  man  who  appropriated  tliia  censure 
to  himself  is  evidently  and  notoriously  guilty.  His  cooecioaaness  of 
bis  own  wickedness  incited  him  to  attadc  his  fiuthfid  reprover  with 
open  insolence  and  printed  accusations.  Such  an  attack  made  defence 
necessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last  decided  dwt  the  means  of 
defence  were  just  and  lawful." 


No.  VII. 

[Dr.  Johnson's  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  giving  an 
Account  of  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides. 

As  these  letters  have  been  thought  the  best  Dr.  Johnson  ever  wrote,  tmd 
betn  by  some  persons  preferred  even  to  his  elaborate  accomni  of  the 
'*  Journey,''  it  is  thought  that  they  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  in  this 
place,  as  tliey  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  the  text*"] 

*«  12th  AugoBty  1778. 
^*  We  left  London  on  Friday  the  6th,  not  very  early^  and  traveled 


widiout  any  memorable  accident  through  a  country  which  I  had 
before.  In  the  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  was  forced  to  stop  at 
Stilton,  one  stage  short  of  Stamford,  where  we  intended  to  have 
lodged. 

*'  On  the  7th,  we  passed  through  Stamford  and  Grantham,  and 
dined  at  Newark,  where  I  had  only  time  to  observe  that  the  market- 
place was  unconunonly  spacious  and  neat  In  London  we  should 
call  it  a  square,  though  the  sides  were  neither  straight  nor  pacalM. 
We  came  at  night  to  Doncaster,  and  went  to  church  in  the  momng, 
where  Chambers  found  the  monument  of  Robert  of  Doncaster,  who 
Bays  on  his  stone  something  like  this :  '  What  I  gave,  that  I  have; 
what  I  spent,  that  I  had ;  what  I  left,  that  I  lost.'  So  saith  Robert 
of  Doncaster,  who  reigned  in  the  world  sixty-seven  years,  and  all 
that  time  lived  not  one.  Here  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  there* 
fore  made  no  great  haste  away. 

^'  We  reached  York  however  that  night.     I  was  much  disordaivd 
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with  old  complaints.  Next  mMTiing  we  «aw  the  Minster,  wi  edifice 
of  loftiness  »nd  elegance  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  of  architecture, 
I  remember  nothing  but  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  that  can  be  compared 
with  the  middle  walk.  The  Chapter-house  is  a  circular  building, 
very  stately,  but  I  think  excelled  by  the  Chapter- house  of  Lincoln 

"  I  then  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  whicli  are  almost 
vanished,  and  I  remember  nothing  of  them  distinct. 

"The  next  visit  was  to  the  jail,  which  they  call  the  castle;  a 
fabrick  built  lately,  such  is  terrestrial  mutability,  out  of  the  materials 
of  the  ruineil  abbey.  The  under  jailor  was  very  officious  to  show 
his  fetters,  in  which  there  was  no  contrivance.  The  head  jailor  came 
in,  and  seeing  me  look  I  suppose  fatigued,  offered  me  wine,  and 
when  I  went  away  would  not  suffer  his  servant  to  take  money.  The 
jail  is  accounted  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  you  find  the  jailor 
deserving  of  his  dignity. 

"  We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northallerton,  a  place  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  but  that  it  afforded  us  a  Iwlging  on  Alonday 
night,  and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  gave  birth  to 
Roger  Aschani. 

"  Next  morning  we  changed  our  horses  at  Darlington,  where  Mr. 
Cornelius  Harrison,  a  eousin-german  of  mine,  was  perpetual  curate. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  ray  relations  who  ever  rose  in  fortune  above 
penury,  or  in  character  above  neglect. 

"  The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  fine  spire,  and  might  invite 
a  traveller  to  survey  it,  but  I  perhaps  wanted  vigour,  and  thought  I 
wanted  time. 

"  The  next  stage  brought  us  to  Durham,  a  place  of  which  Mr. 
Tlirale  bad  me  take  jwrticular  notice.  The  bishop's  palace  has  the 
appearance  of  nn  old  feudal  castle  built  upon  an  eminence,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  the  river,  upon  which  was  formerly  thrown  a  draw- 
bridge, as  I  supposed  to  be  raised  at  night,  lest  the  Scots  should 
pass  it. 

"  The  cathedral  has  a  massiness  and  solidity  such  as  I  have  seen 
In  no  other  place ;  it  rather  awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  wHh  a 
kind  of  gigantick  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise  than  that  of 
rocky  solidity  and  indetenntnate  duration.  I  had  none  of  my  friends 
resident,  and  therefore  saw  but  little.    The  library  is  mean  and  scanty. 

"  At  Durham,  beside  all  expectation,  I  met  an  old  friend :  Miss 
Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a  physician.  We  met,  I  think,  with 
honest  kindness  on  both  sides.  I  thought  her  much  decayed,  and 
having  since  heard  that  the  banker  had  involved  her  husband  in  his 
extensive  ruin,  I  cannot  forbear  to  think  that  I  saw  in  her  withered 
featutvs  nunre  impression  of  sorrow  than  of  time.  ' ' ' 

■'<luatemprtc(,fi«in8iHit  BrinHjt"— Ovid,  Mei.1.941. 
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'  **  He  thftt  wanders  about  the  world  sees  new  formt  of  bumm 
misery^  and  if  he  chances  to  meet  an  old  fHend,  meets  a  face  d«'k* 
e&ed  with  troubles. 

'*  On  Tuesday  night  we  came  hither ;  yesterday  I  took  some  care 
of  myself^  and  to-day  I  am  quite  polite.  I  harve  been  taking  a  yiew 
of  all  that  could  be  shown  me^  and  find  that  all  very  near  to  nothing. 
Yon  have  often  heard  me  complain  of  finding  myself  disappointed 
by  books  of  travels ;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  will  end  likewise  in 
disappointment.  One  town,  one  country,  is  very  like  another. 
Civilized  nations  have  the  same  customs,  and  barbarous  nations  have 
the  same  nature.  There  are  indeed  minute  discriminations  both  of 
places  and  of  manners,  which  perhaps  are  not  wanting  of  curiosity, 
but  which  a  traveller  seldom  stays  long  enough  to  investigate  and 
compare.  The  dull  utterly  neglect  them,  the  acute  see  a  little,  and 
supply  the  rest  with  fancy  and  conjecture. 

*^  I  shall  set  out  again  to-morrow,  but  I  shall  not,  I  am  afraid,  see 
Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  is  not  there.  I  hope  to  lodge  to-morrow 
night  at  Berwick,  and  the  next  at  Edinburgh,  where  I  shall  direct 
Mr.  Drummond,  bookseller  at  Ossian's-head,  to  take  care  of  my  letters. 

<'15thAiigas|. 
"  Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.    I  forgot  to  send  it.     I  am 
now  at  Edinburgh ;  and  have  been  this  day  running  about.     I  run 
pretty  well." 

«<  Edinbttigby  17th  August,  1773. 

'^On  the  l^th  I  left  Newcastle,  and  in  the  afternoon  came  to 
Alnwick,  where  we  were  treated  with  great  civility  by  the  duke. 
I  went  through  the  apartments^  walked  on  the  wall,  and  climbed  the 
towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belford,  and  on  the  next  night  came 
to  Edinburgh.  On  Sunday  (15th)  I  went  to  the  English  chapeK 
After  dinner.  Dr.  Robertson  came  in,  and  promised  to  show  me  the 
place.  On  Monday  I  saw  their  public  buildings.  The  cathedral, 
which  I  told  Robertson  I  wished  to  see  because  it  had  once  been  a 
church,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  parliament-house,  the  advocate's 
library,  the  repository  of  records,  the  college  and  its  library^  and  the 
palace,  particularly  the  old  tower  where  the  king  of  Scotland  seiaed 
David  Rizzio  in  the  queen's  presence.  Most  of  their  buildings  are 
very  mean ;  and  the  whole  town  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  old 
part  of  Birmingham. 

^'  Boswell  has  very  handsome  and  spacious  rooms ;  level  with  the 
ground  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  on  the  other  four  stories  high. 

"  At  dinner  on  Monday  were  the  Duchess  of  Douglas,  an  old  lady 
who  talks  broad  Scotch  with  a  paralytick  voice^  and  is  scarce  under- 
stood  by  her  own  countrymen  ;  the  Liord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Adolphus 
Oughton,  and  many  more.     At  supper  there  was  such  a  conflux  of 
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company  that  I  could  scarcely  support  the  tumult.     I  have  never 
been  well  in  the  whole  journey,  and  am  very  easily  disordered. 

"Thia  mominK  I  saw  at  breakfast  Dr  Blacklock,  the  blind  poet, 
■who  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  light,  and  is  rend  to  by  a  poor 
aeholar  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  was  originally  a  poor 
■cholar  himself.  I  looked  on  him  with  reverence,  To-morow  our 
journey  begins ;  I  know  not  when  I  shall  write  again.     I  am  but 

"  Bimff.  2.1ih  .\nguiii,  1773. 
"  August  I8th,  I  passed  with  Boswell  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
began  our  journey.  In  the  passage  we  observed  an  island,  which  I 
pwsuaded  my  companions  to  survey.  We  found  it  a  rock  somewhat 
troublesome  to  dimb,  about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  In 
the  middle  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had  on  one  of  the 
Btunes,  '  Marie  Re.  Ifi(f4.'  It  had  been  only  a  blockhouse  one  story 
high.  I  measured  two  apartments,  of  which  the  walls  were  entire, 
and  found  them  twenty-seven  feel  long,  and  twenty-three  broad. 
The  rock  had  some  grass  and  many  thistles ;  both  cows  and  sheep 
were  groiing.  There  was  a  spring  of  water.  The  name  is  Inchkeith. 
Look  on  your  maps.  This  visit  took  about  an  hour.  We  pleased 
nurselves  with  being  in  a  coimtry  all  our  own,  and  then  went  back  to 
the  boat,  and  landed  at  Kinghom,  a  mean  town ;  and  travelling 
through  Kirkaldie,  a  very  long  town  meanly  built,  and  Cowpar, 
which  I  could  not  see  because  it  was  night,  we  came  late  to  St.  An- 
drew's, the  most  ancient  of  the  Scotch  universities,  and  once  the  see 
of  the  primate  of  Scotland.  The  inn  was  fiill,  but  lodgings  were 
provided  for  us  at  the  house  of  the  professor  of  rhetorick,  a  man  of 
elegant  manners,  who  showed  us  in  the  morning  the  poor  remains 
of  a  stately  cathedral,  demolished  in  Knox's  reformation,  and  now 
oiilyDo  be  imaged  by  tracing  its  foundation,  and  contemplating  the 
little  mins  that  are  left.  Here  was  once  a  religious  house.  Two  of 
the  vaulta  or  cellars  of  the  sub-prior  are  even  yet  entire.  In  one  of 
them  live*  an  old  woman,  who  claims  an  hereditary  residence  in  it, 
boasting  that  her  husband  was  the  sixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy  man- 
sion, in  a  lineal  descent,  and  cluims  by  her  marriage  with  this  lord 
of  the  cavern  an  alliimce  witli  theBriices.  Mr.  Boswell  stayed  awhile 
to  interrogate  her,  because  he  imderstood  her  language.  She  told 
him,  that  she  and  her  cat  H\'ecl  together;  that  she  had  two  sons  some- 
where, who  might  perhaps  be  dead;  that  when  there  were  quality  in  the 
town  notice  was  taken  of  her.  and  that  now  she  was  neglected,  but  rh*d 
not  trouble  them.  Her  habitation  contained  all  that  she  had  ;  her  turf 
for  fire  was  laid  in  one  place,  and  her  balls  of  coal  dust  in  another, 
bat  her  bed  seemed  to  be  clean.  Bo«well  asked  her  if  shenevcr  heard 
any  noises,  but  she  could  tell  him  of  nothing  supernatural,  though 
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«he  often  wandered  in  the  night  among  the  graves  and  mina,  only 
ahe  had  sometimes  notice  by  dreams  of  the  death  of  her  relations. 
We  then  viewed  the  remains  of  a  castle  on  the  margin  of  the  ses, 
in  which  the  archbishops  resided,  and  in  which  Cardinal  Beatoan 
waa  killed. 

''  The  professors  who  happened  to  be  resident  in  the  vacation  made 
m  public  dinner,  and  treated  us  very  kindly  and  respectfully.  They 
showed  us  their  colleges,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  library  that  for 
luminousness  and  diq^ce  may  vie  at  least  with  the  new  edifice  at 
Streatham.  But  learning  seems  not  to  prosper  among  them ;  <Mie  of 
their  colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  and  one  of  their  churches 
lately  deserted.  An  experiment  was  made  of  planting  a  shrubbery 
in  the  church,  but  it  did  not  thrive. 

"  Why  the  place  should  thus  fall  to  decay  I  know  not;  for  educa<> 
tion,  sudi  as  is  here  to  be  had,  is  sufficiently  cheap.  Their  term,  or 
aa  they  call  it  their  session,  lasts  seven  months  in  the  year,  which  the 
students  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  expense  may  pass  here  fif 
twenty  poimds ;  in  which  are  included  board,  lodging,  books^  and 
the  continual  instruction  of  three  professors. 

''20th.  We  lefl  St.  Andrew's,  well  satisfied  with  our  reception, 
and  crossing  the  Frith  of  Tay  came  to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despicable 
town.  We  passed  afterwards  through  Aberbrothwick,  famous  ones 
for  an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few  fragments  left ;  but  those 
fragments  testify  that  the  fabrick  was  once  of  great  extent,  and  of 
stupendous  magnificence.  Two  of  the  towers  are  yet  standing, 
though  shattered ;  into  one  of  them  Boswell  climbed,  but  fownd  the 
•stairs  broken :  the  way  into  the  other  we  did  not  see,  and  had  not 
time  to  search ;  I  believe  it  might  be  ascended,  but  the  ta^  I  thii^ 
is  open. 

**  We  lay  at  Montrose,  a  neat  place,  with  a  spacious  area  for  the 
market,  and  an  elegant  town-house. 

*^  21  St  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another  university,  and  in 
the  way  dined  at  Lord  Monboddo's,  the  Scotch  judge,  who  has  latdy 
written  a  strange  book  about  the  origin  of  language,  in  which  he 
traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  says  that  in  some  countries  the  human 
species  have  tails  like  other  beasts.  He  inquired  for  these  long-taikd 
men  of  Banks,  and  was  not  well  pleased  that  they  had  not  been  found 
in  all  his  peregrination.  He  talked  nothing  of  this  to  me,  and  I 
hc^e  we  parted  friends ;  for  we  agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  disputed 
in  adjusting  the  claims  of  merit  between  a  shopkeeper  of  London 
and  a  savage  of  the  American  wildernesses.  Our  opinions  were,  I 
think,  maintained  on  both  sides  without  full  conviction.  Monboddo 
declared  boldly  for  the  savage,  and  I,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  sided 
with  the  citiaen. 
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"  We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found  my  dear  mlatress's 
letter,  nnd  learned  that  all  our  little  people  were  happily  recovered 
of  the  meaales.     Every  part  of'  your  letter  was  pleasing. 

"  There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Aberdeen.  The  old  town, 
built  about  a  mile  inland,  once  the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains 
Ae  Kinfr's  college  and  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  new 
town,  which  stands  for  the  sake  of  trade  upon  a  frith  or  arm  of  the 
•ea,  so  that  ships  rest  against  the  key. 

"The  twocities  have  their  separate  magirtrates,  and  the  two  college* 
arc  in  effect  two  universities,  which  confer  degrees  on  each  other. 

"  New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  built  almost  wholly  of  that 
granite  which  is  used  for  the  new  pavement  in  London,  which.  Lard 
■■  it  is,  they  square  with  very  little  difficulty.  Here  1  first  saw  the 
women  in  plaids.  The  plaid  makes  at  once  a  liood  and  cloak,  with- 
out  cutting  or  sewing,  merely  by  the  manner  of  drawing-  the  opposite 
vdes  over  the  shoulders.  The  maids  at  the  inns  run  over  the  houee 
barefoot,  and  children,  not  dressed  in  ragN,  go  without  shoes  or 
Itockings.  Shoes  are  indeed  not  yet  in  universal  use ;  they  caroe 
late  into  this  country.  One  of  the  professors  told  us,  as  we  were 
■Bentioning  a  fort  built  by  Ctorawell,  that  the  country  owed  much 
of  its  present  industry  to  Cromwell's  soldiers.  They  taught  us,  said 
be,  to  raise  cabbage  and  make  shoes.  How  they  lived  without  shoes 
nay  yet  be  seen ;  but  in  the  passage  through  villages,  it  seems  to 
him  that  surveys  their  gardens  that  when  they  bad  not  cabbage  they 
had  nothing. 

"  Education  is  here  of  the  .lame  price  as  at  St  An'lrew's,  only  the 
MssioD  is  but  from  the  1  st  of  November  to  tlie  1st  of  April.  The 
academical  buildings  seem  rather  to  advance  than  decline.  They 
■howed  their  libraries,  which  were  not  very  splendid  ;  but  some  manu* 
scripta  were  so  exquisitely  penned,  that  I  wished  my  dear  mistress 
to  have  seen  them.  I  had  an  unexpected  pleasure,  by  finding  an  old 
acquaintance  now  professor  ol'  physick  in  the  King's  college.  We 
were  on  both  sides  glad  of  the  interview,  having  not  seen  nor  per- 
bp«  thought  on  one  another  for  many  years ;  but  we  had  no  emu- 
lation, nor  had  either  of  us  risen  to  the  other's  envy,  and  our  old 
kiodness  was  easily  renewed.  I  hope  we  shall  never  try  the  effect 
bf  so  long  an  absence." 

'■  InvemeM,  38th  Aug,  1773. 

"  August  23d.  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Aberdeen,  and  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a 
gp[d  box,  but  in  good  Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one  just  praise  ! 
There  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a  fee.  This  could  have  been  said 
of  no  city  on  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  wore  my  patent  of 
freedom  pro  more  in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town  to  tile  old,  about  a 
mile.     I  then  dined  with  my  friend  the  professor  of  physick  at  his 
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^  house,  and  saw  the  King's  college.  Boswdl  was  Very  angry  that 
the  Aberdeen  profiessors  would  not  talk.  When  I  was  at  the  English 
church  in  Ahordeen  I  happened  to  be  espied  by  Lady  Di.  Middleton, 
whom  I  had  sometime  seen  in  London.  She  told  what  she  had  seen 
to  Mr.  Boyd,  Lord  Errol's  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  invitation  to 
Lord  Errol's  house,  called  Slane's  Castle.  We  went  thither  on  the 
next  day  (24th  of  August),  and  found  a  house,  not  did,  except  but 
one  tower,  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea  upon  a  rock,  scarce 
accessible  from  the  sea.  At  one  comer  a  tower  makes  a  perpendicular 
continuation  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  rock,  so  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  walk  round :  the  house  inclosed  a  square  court,  and  on  all 
sides  within  the  court  is  a  piazza  or  gallery  two  stories  high.  We 
came  in  as  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  offered  to  go ; 
but  Lady  Errol  sent  us  word  by  Mr.  Boyd,  that  if  we  went  before 
Lord  Errol  came  home  we  must  never  be  forgiven,  and  ordered  oat 
the  coach  to  show  us  two  curiosities.  We  were  first  conducted  by 
Mr.  Boyd  to  Dunbuys,  or  the  yellow  rock.  Dunbuys  is  a  rock  con- 
sisting of  two  protuberances,  each  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  round, 
joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separated  from  Uie  land  by  a 
very  narrow  channel  or  gully.  These  rocks  are  the  haunts  of  sea 
Ibwl,  whose  dang,  though  this  is  not  their  season,  we  heard  at  a 
distance.  The  eggs  and  the  yoimg  are  gathered  here  in  great  num* 
berji  at  the  time  of  breeding.  There  is  a  bird  here  called  a  coote, 
which  tliough  not  much  bigger  than  a  duck,  lajrs  a  larger  egg  ^an  a 
goose.  We  went  then  to  see  the  Buller  or  Boulloir  of  Buchan; 
Buchan  is  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  Buller  is  a  small  creek  or 
gulf,  into  which  the  sea  flows  through  an  arch  of  the  rock.  We 
walked  round  it,  and  saw  it  black  at  a  great  depth.  It  has  its  name 
fVom  the  violent  ebullition  of  the  water,  "when  high  winds  or  high 
tides  drive  it  up  the  arch  into  the  basin.  Walking  a  little  further  I 
6!pied  some  boats,  and  told  my  companions  that  we  would  go  into  the 
Buller  and  examine  it.  There  was  no  danger ;  all  was  calm ;  we 
went  through  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  gulf  sur- 
rounded by  craggy  rocks,  of  height  not  stupendous,  but  to  a  Medi- 
terranean visiter  uncommon.  On  each  side  was  a  cave,  of  which  the 
fisherman  knew  not  the  extent,  in  which  smugglers  hide  their  goods, 
and  sometimes  parties  of  pleasure  take  a  dinner." 

•«  Skie,  0th  Sept.,  1773. 
^'  I  am  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a  liouse  of  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie.  Little  did  I  once  think  of  seeing 
this  region  of  obscurity,  and  little  did  you  once  expect  a  salutation 
from  this  verge  of  European  life.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  going 
where  nobody  goes,  and  seeing  what  nobody  sees.  Our  design  is  to 
visit  several  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  then  pass  over  to  the  south- 
west of  Scotland. 


"Iretunml  from  tbe  sight  ol' Buyer's  Buchaii  lo  Lord  Errol's, 
and  having  seen  his  library,  hhd  for  a  time  only  to  look  upon  the  sea, 
which  rolled  between  us  and  Norway.  Next  morning;,  August  25, 
we  continued  our  journey  through  a  country  not  uncultivated,  but  so 
denuded  of  its  woods  that  in  all  this  journey  I  had  not  travelled  a  hun- 
dred yards  between  hedges,  or  seen  five  trees  fit  for  the  carpenter. 
A  few  small  plantations  may  be  found,  but  I  beheve  scarcely  any 
thirty  years  old  ;  at  least,  as  I  do  not  forget  to  tell,  they  are  all  poste- 
riour  to  the  union.  This  day  we  dined  with  a  country  gi-ntleman, 
who  has  in  his  grounds  the  remains  of  a  Druid's  temple,  which  when 
it  is  complete  is  nothing  more  than  a  circle  or  double  circle  of  stones, 
placed  at  equal  distances,  with  a  flat  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at  a 
certain  point,  and  a  stone  tuUer  than  the  rest  at  the  opposite  point. 
Tbe  tall  stone  is  erected  I  think  at  the  south.  Of  the^e  circles  there 
are  many  in  all  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  parts  respect  them  as  memorials  of  the  sepulture  of  some 
illustrious  person.     Here  I  saw  a  few  trees.     We  lay  at  Baraff. 

"  August  26th  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a 
noble  cathedral ;  the  chapter- house  is  yet  standing.  A  great  part 
of  Elgin  is  built  with  small  piazzas  to  the  lower  story.  We  went  on 
to  Foris,  over  the  heath  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches,  but  had  no 
adventure ;  only  in  the  way  we  saw  for  the  first  time  some  houaee 
with  truit  trees  about  them.  The  improvements  of  the  Scotch  are  fur 
immediate  pro6t;  they  do  not  yet  think  it  quite  worth  their  while  to 
plant  what  will  not  produce  something  to  be  eaten  or  sold  in  a  very 
little  time.     We  rested  ut  Foris. 

"A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  barefoot,  and  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  rest  of  the  dress,  to  send  out  boys  without  shoes  inin 
the  streets  or  ways ;  there  are  however  more  beggars  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  England  ;  they  beg,  if  not  silently,  yet  very  modestly. 

"  Next  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miserable  town,  but  a  royal  burgh, 
of  wliich  the  chief  annual  magistrate  is  styled  lord  provost.  In  the 
neighbourhood  we  saw  the  castle  of  the  old  Thane  of  Cawdor.  There 
is  (me  ancient  tower  with  its  battlements  and  winding  stairs  yet 
remaining;  tlie  rest  of  the  house  is,  though  not  modern,  of  later 
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"  On  the  2nth  we  went  to  Fort  George,  which  is  accoimted  the 
moat  regular  fortification  in  the  island.  The  major  of  artillery  walkeil 
with  us  round  the  walls,  and  showed  us  the  principles  upon  which 
every  part  was  constructed,  and  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  de- 
fended. We  dined  with  the  governor.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  his  officers. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  day,  but  nothing  puts  my 
honoured  mistress  out  of  my  mind. 

"  At  night  we  came  to  Inverness,  tlie  last  considerable  town  in  the 
north,whcre  we  stayed  all  the  next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  awl  saw  the 
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nuns  of  what  is  called  Macbeth'a  castle.  It  never  was  a  large  house, 
hot  was  strongly  situated.  From  Inverness  we  were  to  trav^  on 
horsebadk. 

''  August  30th.  We  set  out  with  four  horses.  We  had  two  High- 
landers to  run  by  us,  who  were  active,  officious,  civil,  and  hardy. 
Our  journey  was  for  many  miles  along  a  military  way  made  upon 
the  banks  of  Lough  Ness,  a  water  about  eighteen  miles  long,  bat 
not  I  think  half  a  mile  broad.  Our  horses  wer^  not  bad,  and  the  way 
was  very  pleasant;  the  rock  out  of  which  the  road  was  cut  was 
covered  with  birch  trees,  fern  and  heath.  The  lake  below  was  beating 
its  bank  by  a  gentle  wind,  and  the  rocks  beyond  the  water  on  the 
right  stood  sometimes  horrid  and  wild,  and  sometimes  opened  into  a 
kind  of  bay,  in  which  there  was  a  spot  of  cultivated  ground  yellow 
with  com.  In  one  part  of  the  way  we  had  trees  on  both  sides  for 
perhaps  half  a  mile.  Such  a  lengtii  of  shade  perhaps  Scotland  can- 
not show  in  any  other  place. 

''  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  here  are  to  be  any  more  towns  or 
inns.  We  came  to  a  cottage  which  they  call  the  general's  hut,  where 
we  alighted  to  dine,  and  had  eggs  and  bacon,  and  mutton^  with  wine, 
mm  and  whiskey.     I  had  water. 

"  At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  runs  into  the  Ness,  the  rocks 
rise  on  three  sides,  with  a  direction  almost  perpendicular,  to  a  great 
height ;  they  are  in  part  covered  with  trees,  and  exhibit  a  kind  d 
dreadful  magnificence — standing  like  the  barriers  of  nature  placed 
to  keep  different  orders  of  being  in  perpetual  separation.  Near  this 
bridge  is  the  Fall  of  Piers,  a  famous  cataract,  of  which,  by  clambering 
over  the  rocks,  we  obtained  a  view.  The  water  was  low,  and  there- 
fore we  had  only  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  rain  would  make  it  at 
cmce  pleasing  and  formidable ;  there  will  then  be  a  mighty  flood, 
foaming  along  a  rocky  channel,  frequently  obstructed  by  protube- 
rances and  exasperated  by  reverberation,  at  last  precipitated  with  a 
sudden  descent,  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy  chasm. 

''  We  came  somewhat  late  to  Fort  Auguistus,  where  the  lieutenant- 
governor  met  us  beyond  the  gates,  and  apologised  that  at  that  hour 
he  could  not  by  the  rules  of  the  garrison  admit  us  otherwise  than  at 
a  narrow  door,  which  only  one  can  enter  at  a  time.  We  were  well 
entertained  and  well  lodged,  and  next  morning,  after  having  viewed 
the  fort,  we  pursued  our  journey. 

"  Our  way  now  lay  over  mountains,  which  are  not  to  be  passed  by 
climbing  them  directly,  but  by  traversing,  so  that  as  we  went  forward 
we  saw  our  baggage  following  us  below  in  a  direction  exactly  con- 
trary. There  is  in  these  ways  much  labour  but  little  danger,  and 
perhaps  other  places  of  which  very  terrifick  representations  are  made 
are  not  in  themselves  more  formidable.  These  roads  have  all  been 
made  by  hewing  the  rock  away  with  pickaxes,  or  bursting  it  with 
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gunpowder,  'f  he  Slones  so  aeparated  are  often  piled  loose  as  n  wall 
by  the  wBy-aide,  We  saw  an  inscription  importing  die  year  in 
which  one  of  Uie  rtginients  nuide  two  thousand  yards  of  the  roud 
eastward. 

"  After  tedious  travel  of  some  hours,  we  ctinie  to  what  I  believe  wc 
must  call  a  village,  a  place  where  there  were  three  huts  built  of  turf, 
at  one  of  which  we  were  to  have  our  dinner  and  our  bed,  for  we  could 
not  reach  any  better  place  that  uight.  This  place  is  called  Enock  in 
Glenmorrixon.  The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  distinguished  by 
a  chimney,  the  rest  had  only  a  hole  for  the  amoke.  Here  we  had 
eggs,  and  mutton,  and  a  chicken,  and  a  sausage,  and  rum.  In  the 
afternoon  tea  was  made  by  a  very  decent  girl  in  a  printed  linen.  She 
engaged  me  so  much  that  I  made  her  a  present  of  Cocker's  arith- 
metic." 

"Skic,  Ulh  Septenibct,  1773. 

"  The  post,  which  comes  but  once  a  week  into  these  parts,  is  so 
soon  to  (TO  that  I  have  not  time  to  go  on  where  I  left  oif  in  my  last 
letter-  I  have  been  several  days  in  the  island  of  Raarsa,  and  am  now 
again  in  die  Isle  of  Skie,  but  at  the  other  end  of  it. 

"  Skie  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  great  families  of 
Macdonald  and  Macleod,  other  proprietors  having  only  small  districts. 
The  two  great  lords  do  not  know  within  twenty  square  miles  the 
contents  of  their  own  territories. 

"  ' kept  up  but  ill  tlie  reputation  of  Highland  hospitality. 

We  are  now  with  Macleoil,  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  where 
there  is  a  fine  young  gentleman  and  fine  ladies.  The  ladies  are 
studying  Earse.  I  have  a  cold,  and  nm  miserably  deaf,  and  am 
troublesome  to  Lady  Macleod.  1  force  her  to  speak  loud,  but  she  will 
seldom  speak  louil  enough. 

"  Raarsa  is  an  island  about  fil'teen  miles  long  and  two  broad,  under 
tile  dominion  of  one  gentleman,  who  has  three  sons  and  ten  daughters  ; 
the  eldest  is  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  has  been 
polished  at  Edinburgh.  They  sing  and  dance,  and  without  expense 
h«ve  upon  their  table  most  of  what  sea,  air,  or  earth  can  afford.  I 
inlAlded  to  have  written  about  Raarsa,  but  the  post  will  not  wait 
loDger  than  while  I  send  my  compliments  to  my  dear  master  and  little 


"Skie,  21ilSq>ten.lKr,  1773. 

"  I  am  so  vexed  at  the  necessity  of  sending  yesterday  so  short  a 
letter,  that  I  purpose  to  get  a  long  letter  beforehand  by  writing  some- 
thing every  day,  which  1  may  the  more  easily  do,  as  a  cold  makes 
tne  now  too  deaf  to  take  the  usual  pleasure  in  conversation.  Lady 
Macleod  is  very  good  to  me ;  and  the  place  at  which  we  now  are 
b  equal  in  strength  of  situation,  in  the  wilderness  of  the  adjacent 
'  [Sir  Alexandci  SUcdonald.— En.] 
VOL.  III.  N  N 
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country^  and  in  the  plenty  and  el^^nce  of  the  domestick  entertain- 
ment, to  a  castle  in  Gothick  romances.  The  sea  with  a  litde  island 
is  before  us.  Cascades  play  within  view.  Close  to  tlie  house  is  the 
formidable  skeleton  of  an  old  castle^  probably  Danish ;  and  the  whole 
mass  of  building  stands  upon  a  protuberance  of  rock,  inaccessible  till 
of  late  but  by  a  pair  of  stairs  on  the  sea-side,  and  secure  in  ancient 
times  against  any  enemy  that  was  likely  to  invade  the  kingdom  of 
8kie. 

"  Macleod  has  offered  me  an  island.  If  it  were  not  too  far  off,  I 
should  hardly  refuse  it.  My  island  would  be  pleasanter  than  Bright* 
helmstone^  if  you  and  my  master  could  come  to  it ;  but  I  cannot 
think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone, 

Oblitusque  meonim,  obliviscendus  et  illis. 

That  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an  island  to  forgetfulness 
of  my  friends  at  Streatham  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  hope  never  to 
deserve  that  they  should  be  willing  to  forget  me. 

"  It  has  happened  that  I  have  been  often  recognised  in  my  Journey 
where  I  did  not  expect  it.  At  Aberdeen  I  found  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintance professor  of  physick ;  turning  aside  to  dine  with  a  coimtry 
gentleman^  I  was  owned  at  table  by  one  who  had  seen  me  at  a  phi- 
losophical lecture;  at  Macdonald's  I  was  claimed  by  a  naturalist,  who 
wanders  about  the  islands  to  pick  up  curiosities ;  and  I  bad  once  in 
London  attracted  the  notice  of  Lady  Macleod.  I  will  now  go  on  with 
my  account. 

"  The  Highland  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and  talked  not  inele- 
gantly. Her  father  was  by  no  means  an  ignorant  or  a  weak  man. 
There  were  books  in  the  cottage,  among  which  were  some  volumes 
of  Prideaux's  Connexion.  This  man's  conversation  we  were  glad  of 
while  we  staid.  He  had  been  out,  as  they  call  it,  in  foriy^Jive,  and 
still  retained  his  old  opinions.  He  was  going  to  America,  because 
his  rent  was  raised  beyond  what  he  thought  himself  able  to  pay* 

''  At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading ourselves  to  lie  down  in  them,  though  we  had  put  on  our  own 
sheets;  at  last  we  ventured,  and  I  slept  very  soundly  in  the  vale  ofGlen- 
morrison,  amidst  the  rocks  and  mountains.  Next  morning  our  land- 
lord liked  us  so  well,  that  he  walked  some  miles  with  us  for  our 
company,  through  a  country  so  wild  and  barren,  that  the  pFopdetor 
does  not,  with  all  his  pressure  upon  his  tenants^  raise  more  than 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  near  one  hundred  square  miles,  or 
sixty  thousand  acres.  He  let  us  know  that  he  had  forty  head  of 
black  cattle,  an  hundred  goats,  and  an  hundred  sheep,  upon  a  farm 
that  he  remembered  let  at  five  pounds  a  year,  but  for  which  he  now^ 
paid  twenty.     He  told  us  some  stories  of  their  march  into  England. 
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At  Idst  he  left  us,  aiitl  we  went  forwsrd,  windinfr  tintoni;  n 
sometimes  green  and  aometiines  naked,  commonly  so  steep  as  not 
euily  to  be  climbed  by  die  greulesl  vij^oiir  and  aL-tiirity.  Our  way 
wu  often  crossed  by  little  rivulets,  and  we  were  entertained  with 
small  streams  trickling  from  the  rocks,  which  after  heavy  rains  must 
be  tremendous  torrents. 

"  About  tioon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they  call  a  valley,  which 
compared  with  other  places  appeared  rich  and  fertile;  here  our  guides 
desired  us  to  stop,  that  the  horses  might  graze,  for  the  journey  was 
very  laborious,  and  no  more  grass  would  be  found.  We  made  no 
difficulty  of  compliance,  and  I  sat  down  to  take  notes  on  a  green 
bank,  with  a  small  stream  running  At  my  feet,  in  the  midst  of  savage 
solitude,  with  mountains  before  me,  and  on  either  hand  covered  with 
heatli.  I  looked  aronnd  me,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not  more 
affected,  but  the  mind  is  not  at  all  times  equally  ready  to  be  put  in 
motion.  If  my  mistress  and  master  and  Quceney  had  been  there,  we 
should  have  produced  some  reflections  among  us,  either  poetical  or 
philosophical ;  for  though  solitnde  be  the  nurse  of  woe,  conversation 
is  often  the  parent  of  remarks  and  discoveries, 

"  In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  pursued  our  joimiey.  The 
lake  by  which  we  had  travelled  for  some  time  ended  in  a  river, 
which  we  passed  by  a  bridge,  and  come  to  another  glen,  with  a  col- 
lection of  huts,  called  Aiiknasheulds.  The  hwts  were  generally  built 
of  clods  of  earth,  held  together  by  the  intertexture  of  vegetable  fibres, 
of  which  earth  there  are  great  levels  in  Scotland,  which  they  call 
mosses.  Mom  in  Scotland  is  boff  in  Ireland,  and  mosH-trooper  is  bog- 
trotter.  There  was,  however,  one  hut  built  of  loose  slnnes,  piled  up 
wrirti  great  thickness  into  a  strong  though  not  solid  wall.  From  this 
house  we  olitained  some  great  pails  of  milk;  and  having  brought 
bread  with  us,  were  very  liberall)-  regaled.  The  inhabitants,  a  very 
roarse  tribe,  ignornnt  of  any  language  but  Barse.  gathered  so  fast 
abont  us,  that  if  we  had  not  had  Highlanders  with  us.  they  might 
have  caused  more  alarm  tliun  pleasure ;  they  are  called  the  Clan  of 
Macme, 

"  We  had  been  told  that  nothing  gratified  the  Highlanders  so  much 
R3  maf  and  tobacco,  and  had  accordingly  stored  ourselves  with  both 
at  Fort  Augustus.  Boswell  opened  his  treasure,  and  gave  the:neiich 
a  piete  of  tobacco-roll.  We  had  mure  brend  than  we  could  eat  for 
the  present,  and  were  more  liberal  than  provident.  Boswell  tut  it 
in  slices,  and  gave  them  nn  opportunity  of  tasting  whealen  bread  for 
the  first  time.  I  then  got  some  halfpence  for  a  shilling,  and  made  up 
the  deficiencies  of  Boswcll's  distribution,  who  had  given  srnne  money 
among  the  children.  We  then  directed  that  the  nii  stress  of  the  stone 
house  should  be  asked  what  we  must  pay  her;  she,  who  perhaps  had 
never  before  sold  any  thing  but  cattle,  knew  not,  I  believe,  well  what  to 
N  N  2 
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ask,  and  rehired  herself  fo  us.  We  obliged  her  to  make  some  demand, 
and  one  of  the  Highlanders  settled  the  account  with  her  at  m.  shilling. 
One  of  the  men  advised  her,  with  the  cunning  that  clowns  never  can 
be  without,  to  ask  more ;  but  she  said  that  a  shilling  was  enough. 
We  gave  her  half-a^crown,  and  she  offered  part  of  it  again.  The 
Macraes  were  so  well  pleased  with  our  behaviour,  that  they  dedared 
it  the  best  day  they  had  seen  since  the  time  of  the  old  Laird  of 
Macleod,  who,  I  suppose^  like  us,  stopped  in  their  valley  as  he  was 
travelling  to  Skie. 

"  We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  Highlander's  life  at  Mac- 
donald's,  and  mentioning  the  Macraes  with  some  degree  of  pity,  when 
«  Highland  lady  informed  us  that  we  might  spare  our  tenderness, 
for  she  doubted  not  but  the  woman  who  supplied  us  with  milk  was 
mistress  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  milch  cows. 

'*  I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narrative.  Boswell,  with  some 
of  his  troublesome  kindness,  has  informed  this  family  and  reminded 
me  thitt  the  18th  of  September  is  my  birthday.  The  return  of  my 
birthday,  if  I  remember  it,  fills  me  with  thoughts  which  it  seems  to 
be  the  general  care  of  humanity  to  escape.  I  can  now  look  back 
upon  threescore  and  four  years,  in  which  little  has  been  done^  and 
little  has  been  enjoyed ;  a  life  diversified  by  misery,  spent  part  in  the 
sluggishness  of  penury,  and  part  under  the  violence  of  pain,  in  gloomy 
discontent  or  importunate  distress.  But  perhaps  I  am  better  than  I 
should  have  been  if  I  had  been  less  afflicted.  With  this  I  will  try  to 
be  content 

"  In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  in  retrospective  consider- 
ations, the  mind  is  more  disposed  to  wander  forward  into  futurity; 
but  at  sixty-four  what  promises,  however  liberal,  of  imaginary  good, 
can  futurity  venture  to  make  ?  yet  something  will  be  always  pro- 
mised, and  some  promises  will  always  be  credited.  I  am  hoping  and 
I  am  praying  that  I  may  live  better  in  the  time  to  come,  whether 
long  or  short,  than  I  have  yet  lived,  and  in  the  solace  of  that  hope 
todeavour  to  repose.  Dear  Queeney's  day  is  next.  I  hope  she  at 
sixty -four  will  have  less  to  regret 

"  I  will  now  complain  no  more,  but  tell  my  mjstress  of  my  travels. 
*'  After  we  left  the  Macraes,  we  travelled  on  through  a  country  like 
that  which  we  passed  in  the  morning.  The  Highlands  are  very  uni- 
form,  for  there  is  little  variety  in  universal  barrenness.  The  rocks, 
however,  are  not  all  naked :  some  have  grass  on  their  sides,  and 
birches  and  alders  on  their  tops  ;  and  in  the  valleys  are  often  broad 
and  clear  streams,  which  have  little  depth,  and  commonly  run  very 
quick :  the  channels  are  made  by  the  violence  of  the  wintry  floods : 
the  quickness  of  the  stream  is  in  proportion  to  thO'declivity  of  the 
descent,  and  the  breadth  of  the  channel  makes  t|ie  water  shallow  in  a 
dry  season. 
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"  Tlicre  are  red  deer  and  roebucks  in  the  moiintAinn ;  but  wi-  I'lmnd 
only  goats  in  the  road,  and  had  very  little  entertainment  as  we  tra- 
velled either  for  tile  eye  or  ear.  There  are,  I  fancy,  no  sin^ng  birds 
in  tJie  Highlands, 

"  Towards  night  we  came  to  a  very  formidable  hill  called  Rattiken, 
which  we  climbed  with  more  difficulty  than  we  had  yet  experienced, 
and  at  laxt  came  to  Olanelg,  a  place  on  the  sea-side  opposite  to  Skie. 
We  were  by  this  time  weary  and  disgusted  ;  nor  was  our  humour 
much  mended  by  our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  built  of  lime  and 
slate,  the  Highlander's  description  of  a  house  which  he  thinks  mag- 
nificent, had  neither  wine,  bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing  that  we  could 
ent  or  drink.  When  we  were  taken  up  stairs,  a  dirty  fellow  bounced 
nut  of  the  bed  where  one  of  us  was  to  lie,  Boswell  blustered,  but 
nothing  coulil  be  got.  At  last  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  heard  of  our  arrival,  sent  us  rum  and  white  sugar.  Buswellwas 
now  provided  for  in  part ;  and  the  landlord  prepared  some  mutton- 
ehops,  which  we  could  not  eat,  and  killed  two  hens,  of  which  Boswell 
made  his  servant  broil  a  limb,  with  wliat  effect  I  know  not  We 
had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  of  bread,  which  supplied  me  with  my 
aup)>er.  When  the  repast  was  ended,  we  begnn  to  deliberate  upon 
bed.    Mrs.  Boswell  hiid  warned  ua  that  we  should  ratcA  soiaeiUiiff, 

and  had  given  us  sherl.'  for  our  security;  for and , 

■ihe  said,  came  back  from  Skie  so  scratching  themselves  I  thought 
sheets  a  slender  defence  against  the  confederacy  with  which  we  were 
tiireatene<i,  and  by  this  time  our  Highlanders  had  found  a  place 
where  they  could  get  some  hay.  I  ordered  liay  to  be  laid  thick  upon 
the  bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in  my  great  coat  Boswell  laid  sheets  upon 
his  bed,  and  reposed  in  linen  like  a  gentleman.  The  horses  were 
turned  (mt  to  grass,  with  a  man  to  watch  them.  The  hill  Rattiken 
and  the  inn  at  Olanelg  were  the  only  things  of  which  we,  or  travellers 
yet  more  delicate,  could  find  any  pretensions  to  complain. 

"  September  2d,  I  rr«e  rustling  from  the  hay,  and  went  to  tea, 
which  I  forget  whether  we  found  or  brought.  We  saw  the  Isle  of 
iSkie  before  us,  darkening  the  horizon  with  its  rocky  con»t.  A  boat 
was  prociireil,  and  we  launched  into  one  of  the  straits  of  the  All.mtick 
ocean.     We  had  a  passage  of  about  twelve  miles  to  the  point  where 

'  resided,  having  come  f'roni  his  seat  in  the  middle  of 

the  island  to  a  small  house  on  the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might 
with  less  reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If  lie  aspired  to  meantiess, 
hts  retrograde  ambition  was  completely  grntlfied;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  equally  in  escaping  reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  1  sup- 
pose nmch  provision,  nor  had  the  lady  the  common  decencies  of  her 
t^a-tuble :  wc  jHckcd  up  our  sugar  witii  our  fingers.     Boswell  was 

■  [&i^AlcxIUllle^  Mocdonild  —Ed,] 
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very  angry^  and  rq>Fo«ched  him  with  his  improper  parsimony  :  I  did 
not  much  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not 
likely  to  converse  as  long  at  any  other  time. 

*'  You  will  now  expect  that  I  should  give  you  some  account  of  the 
Ide  of  Skie^  -of  whic^,  though  I  have  been  twelve  days  upon  it,  I 
have  little  tp  say.  It  is  an  island^  perhaps,  fifty  miles  long,  so  much 
indoated  by  inlets  of  the  sea  that  there  is  no  part  of  it  removed  from 
the  water  more  than  six  miles.  No  part  that  I  have  seen  is  plain : 
you  are  always  climbing  or  descending,  and  every  step  is  upon  rock 
or  wre.  A  walk  upon  ploughed  ground  in  England  is  a  dance  upon 
carpets  compared  to  the  toilsome  drudgery  of  wandering  in  Skie. 
There  is  neither  town  nor  village  in  the  island,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
house  but  Madeod's,  that  is  not  much  below  your  habitation  at 
Brighthelmstone.  In  the  mountains  there  are  stags  and  roebucks, 
but  no  hares  and  few  rabbits ;  nor  have  I  seen  any  thing  that  in- 
terested me  as  a  zoologist,  except  an  otter,  bigger  than  I  thought  an 
otter  could  have  been. 

^'  You  are  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  withdrawn  from  the  gay 
and  the  busy  world  into  regions  of  peace  and  pastoral  felicity,  and 
am  enjoying  tlie  reliques  of  the  golden  age ;  that  I  am  surveying 
Nature's  magnificence  from  a  mountain,  or  remarking  her  minuter 
beauties  on  the  flowery  bank  of  a  winding  rivulet ;  that  I  am  in- 
vigorating myself  in  the  sunshine,  or  delighting  my  imagination  with 
being  hidden  from  the  invasion  of  human  evils  and  human  passions 
in  the  darkness  of  a  thicket ;  that  I  am  busy  in  gathering  shells  and 
pebbles  on  the  shore,  or  contemplative  on  a  rock,  from  which  I  look 
upon  the  water,  and  consider  how  many  waves  are  rolling  between 
me  and  Streatham. 

*'  The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagination  by  reali^,  and 
instead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are. 
Here  are  mountains  which  I  should  once  have  climbed ;  but  to  climb 
steeps  is  now  very  laborious,  and  to  descend  them  dangerous ;  and 
I  am  now  content  with  knowing  that  by  scrambling  up  a  rock  I 
shall  only  see  other  rocks,  and  a  wider  circuit  of  barren  desolation. 
Of  streams  we  have  here  a  sufficient  number ;  but  they  murmur  not 
upon  pebbles^  but  upon  rocks.  Of  flowers,  if  Chloris  herself  were 
here,  I  could  present  her  only  with  the  bloom  of  heath.  Of  lawns 
and  thickets,  he  must  read  that  would  know  them,  for  here  is  little 
sun  and  no  shade.  On  the  sea  I  look  from  my  window,  but  am  not 
much  tempted  to  the  shore ;  for  since  I  came  to  this  island,  almost 
every  breath  of  air  has  been  a  storm^  and,  what  is  worse,  a  storm  with 
aU  its  severity,  but  without  its  magnificence ;  for  the  sea  is  here  so 
broken  into  cliannels,  that  tliere  is  not  a  sufiicient  ^ume  of  water 
either  for  lofty  surges  or  a  loud  roar. 

<'  On  September  6th  we  lefl  JMacdonald's  to  visit  Raarsa,  the  island 


whidi  I  hnve  already  mentioned.  We  were  to  cross  part  ut'  Ski«  on 
htiTM-back — n  mode  of  traTelling  very  uncumtbrtable,  I'or  the  road  is 
so  narrow,  where  any  road  can  be  found,  that  only  one  can  go,  and 
»o  craggy  that  the  attention  can  never  be  remitted  ;  it  allows,  there- 
fore, neither  the  gayety  of  conversation,  nor  the  laxity  of  solitude; 
nor  hai  it  in  itself  the  amusement  of  much  variety,  as  it  aflbrds  only  nil 
the  possible  transp)Bitions  of  bog,  rock,  and  rivulet.  Twelve  milts, 
by  computation,  make  a  reasonable  journey  for  a  day. 

"  At  night  we  came  to  a  tenant's  house,  of  the  first  rank  of  tenants, 
where  we  were  entertained  better  than  at  the  landlord's.  There  were 
iHxika,  both  English  and  Latin.  Coinpaiiy  gathered  about  us,  and 
we  heard  dome  talk  of  the  second-sight,  and  some  talk  of  the  events 
of  Jnrlff-Jive,  a  year  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  among  the 
blandera.  The  next  day  we  were  confined  by  a  storm.  The  company, 
I  think,  increased,  and  our  entertainment  was  not  only  hospitable  but 
elegant.  At  night,  a  minister's  sinter,  in  very  fine  brocade,  sung  Earse 
sougs:  I  wished  to  know  the  meaning,  but  tlie  Highlanders  are  not 
much  used  to  scholastick  questions,  and  no  translations  could  be 
obtained. 

"  Next  day,  September  8th,  the  weather  allowed  us  to  depart ; 
a  good  boat  was  provided  for  us,  and  we  went  to  Raarsa  under  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Slalcolm  Macleod,  a  gentleman  who  conducted  Prince 
Churlee  through  the  mountains  in  his  distresses.  The  prince,  he  says, 
was  more  active  than  himself;  they  were,  at  least,  one  night  without 
any  ahdtet. 

*'  The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind  of  dancing  agi- 
tation, and  in  about  three  or  four  hours  we  arrived  at  Raarso,  where 
we  were  met  by  the  laird  and  his  friends  upon  the  shore.  Raaraa, 
for  such  is  his  title,  is  master  of  two  islands ;  upon  the  smaller  of 
which,  called  Koiia,  he  has  only  flocks  and  herds.  Rona  gives  title 
to  his  eldest  son.  The  money  which  he  raises  annually  by  rent  fVom 
all  liis  dominions,  wliich  contain  at  least  fifty  tliuusand  acres,  is  not 
b^iieveil  to  exceed  two  hniulred  and  fifly  pounds ;  but  as  he  keeps 
H  Urge  farm  in  his  own  hands,  he  sells  every  year  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  whiL'h  add  to  hitt  revenue,  and  his  table  is  furnished  from  the 
farm  and  from  the  sea,  with  very  little  expense,  except  for  those 
things  this  country  does  not  produce,  and  of  those  he  is  very  liberal. 
The  wine  circulates  vigorously,  an>i  the  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee, 
however  they  are  got,  are  always  at  hand. 

"  We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of  Skie." 

"  Side,  24lh  Scplcnibci,  1773. 

"  I  am  still  in  Skie.     Do  you  retnember  the  song  ? 

Eietj  biaiid  i>  a  iiiisun 
Suol4;ly  guarded  bf  the  w*? 
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We  have  at  one  time  no  boet,  and  at  another  may  have  too  mncii 
wind ;  but  of  our  reception  here  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We 
are  now  with  Colonel  Macleod,  in  a  more  pleasant  place  than  I 
tboun^t  Skie  could  afford.     Now  to  the  narrative. 

^  We  were  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  sea-side>  and  aiW  clambering 
with  some  difficulty  over  the  rocks — a  labour  whidi  the  traveller, 
wherever  he  reposes  himself  on  land,  must  in  these  islands  be  con- 
tented to  endure — ^we  were  introduced  into  the  house,  whidi  one  of 
the  company  called  the  Court  of  Raarsa,  with  politeness  which  not  the 
Court  of  Versailles  could  have  thought  defective.  The  house  is  not 
large,  though  we  were  told  in  our  passage  that  it  had  eleven  fine 
rooms ;  nor  magnificently  furnished,  but  our  utensils  were  most  com- 
monly silver.  We  went  up  into  a  dining-room  about  as  large  as 
your  blue  room^  where  we  hac  sonrething  given  us  to  eat,  and  tea 
andcofiee. 

''Raarsa  himself  isa  man  of  no  inelegant  appearance,  and  of  mamiers 
mMxmimonly  refined.  Lady  Raarsa  makes  no  very  sublime  appear- 
ance for  a  sovereign,  but  is  a  good  housewife,  and  a  very  prudent 
and  diligent  conductress  of  her  family.  Miss  Flora  Madeod  is  a 
celebrated  beauty,  has  been  admired  at  Edinburgh,  dresses  her  head 
very  high,  and  has  mamiers  so  lady-like  that  I  wish  her  head-dress 
was  lower.  The  rest  of  the  nine  girls  are  all  pretty ;  the  youngest 
is  between  Queeney  and  Lucy.  The  youngest  boy  of  four  years 
bid  runs  barefoot,  and  wandered  with  us  over  the  rocks  to  see  a 
milL  I  believe  he  would  walk  on  that  rough  ground  without  shoes 
ten  miles  in  a  day. 

**  The  Laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed  the  chieftainry  of 
the  dan  with  Macleod  of  Skie ;  but  being  much  inferior  in  extent  of 
possessions,  has,  I  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist  Raarsa  and  its 
provinces  have  descended  to  its  present  possessor  through  a  succession 
of  four  hundred  years  without  any  increase  or  diminution.  It  was 
indeed  lately  in  danger  of  forfeiture,  but  the  old  laird  joined  some 
prudence  with  his  zeal,  and  when  Prince  Charles  landed  in  Scotland 
made  over  his  estate  to  his  son,  the  present  laird,  and  led  one  hundred 
men  of  Raarsa  into  the  field,  with  officers  of  his  own  family.  Eighty- 
six  only  came  back  after  the  last  battle.  The  prince  was  hidden,  in 
his  distress,  two  nights  at  Raarsa ;  and  the  king's  troops  burnt  the 
whole  country,  and  killed  some  of  the  cattle. 

*'  You  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail  in  this  country :  they 
are,  however,  content  with  fighting  for  their  king;  they  do  not  drink 
for  him.  We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At  night,  unexpectedly  to  us 
who  were  strangers,  the  carpet  was  taken  up,  the  fiddler  of  the  family 
came  up,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was  begun.  As  I 
told  you,  we  were  two-and-thirty  at  supper :  there  were  full  as  many 
dancers;  for  though  all  who  supped  did  not  dance,  some  dam»l 
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of  the  young  people  who  did  not  sup.  Riiarsa  himsplf  danced  with 
hi»  children ;  and  old  Malcohn,  in  hiii  filibeg,  was  ai  nimble  m  when 
he  led  the  prince  over  the  inountsina.  When  they  had  danced  them- 
selves weary,  two  tables  were  sj>read,  and  I  suppose  at  leaat  twenty 
diahet  were  upon  them.  In  thia  country  some  preparations  of  milk 
■re  alwsya  served  up  at  supper,  and  sometimes  in  the  place  of  tarts  at 
dinner.  The  table  waa  not  coarsely  heaped,  but  at  once  plentiful 
and  elegant  They  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  loaf;  there  are  only 
cakea,  commonly  of  oats  or  barley,  but  they  made  me  very  nice  cakea 
of  wheat  flour.  I  always  sat  at  the  ]eit  hand  of  Lady  Raarsa,  and 
young  Alacleod  of  Skie,  the  chieftain  of  the  clan,  sat  on  the  right. 

"  After  supper  a  young  lady,  who  was  visiting,  sung  Earse  gongs, 
in  which  Lady  Baarsa  joined  prettily  enough,  but  not  gracefully : 
the  young  ladies  sustained  the  chorus  better.  They  are  very  little 
used  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not  well  prepared  with  answers. 
When  one  of  the  songs  was  over,  1  asked  the  princess  that  sat  next 
me,  '  What  is  that  about  ?'  I  question  if  she  conceived  that  1  did 
not  understand  it,  '  For  the  entertainment  of  the  company,'  said  she. 
'  But,  niadiun,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it !'  '  It  is  a  love-song.'  This 
was  all  the  intelligence  tliat  I  could  obtain,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
procure  the  translation  of  a  single  line  of  Earse. 

"  At  twelve  it  was  bedtime.  I  had  a  chamber  to  myself,  which, 
in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people,  was  more  than  my  share.  How  the 
company  and  the  family  were  distributed  is  not  easy  to  tell.  Macleod 
the  chiet\ain,  and  Boswell,  and  1,  had  all  single  chambers  on  the  first 
floor.  There  ri-mained  eight  rooms  only  for  at  least  seven -and- thirty 
lodgers.  1  suppose  they  put  up  temporary  be<la  in  the  dining-room, 
where  they  stowed  all  the  young  lathes.  There  was  a  room  above 
stairs  with  sis  beds,  in  which  they  put  l«n  men.     The  rest  in  my 

■'  Oslicli  in  Skip,  30(h  Scptclnlwr,  1773. 

"  I  ant  still  confined  in  Skie.  We  were  unskilful  travellers,  and 
imagined  thnt  tlie  sea  was  an  open  road  which  we  could  pass  at 
pleasure;  but  we  have  now  learned,  with  some  pain,  that  we  may 
still  wait  for  a  long  time  the  caprices  of  the  equinoctial  winds,  and 
sit  reading  or  writing  as  I  now  do,  while  the  tempest  is  rolling  the 
sea,  or  roaring  in  the  mountains.  I  am  now  no  longer  pleased  with 
the  delay.  You  can  hear  ftmn  me  but  seldom,  and  I  ciinnot  at  all 
hear&om  you.  It  comes  into  my  mind  that  sonie  evil  may  happen, 
orthatlmight  be  of  nsewhilel  am  away.  But  th«e  thoughts  are 
vain :  tlie  wind  is  violent  and  adverse,  and  our  boat  cannot  yet  come. 
I  must  content  myself  with  writing  to  you,  and  hoping  that  you  will 
sometime  receive  my  letter.     Now  to  my  narrative. 

■'  September  Otb,  having  passed  the  night  as  is  usnal,  I  igse^  and 
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found  the  dining-room  full  of  company.  We  feasted  and  talked,  and 
when  the  evening  came  it  brought  musick  and  dancing.  Young 
Madeod,  the  great  proprietor  of  Skie,  and  head  of  hia  dan,  was  very 
distiguidiable — a  young  man  of  nineteen,  bred  awhile  at  St.  Andrew's, 
and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  a  pupil  of  6.  Strahan.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  a  mind  as  much  advanced  as  I  have  ever  known,  very  elegant  of 
manners,  and  very  graceful  in  his  person.  He  has  the  full  spirit  of 
a  feudal  chief;  and  I  was  very  ready  to  accept  his  invitation  to 
Dimvegan.  All  Raarsa's  children  are  beautiful.  The  ladies  all, 
except  the  eldest,  are  in  the  morning  dressed  in  their  hair.  The 
true  Highlander  never  wears  more  than  a  riband  on  her  head  till  die 
it  married. 

"  On  the  thu-d  day  Boswell  went  out  with  old  Malcolm  to  see  a 
mined  castle,  which  he  found  less  entire  than  was  promised,  but  he 
saw  the  country.  I  did  not  go,  for  the  castle  was  perhaps  ten  miles 
off,  and  there  is  no  riding  at  Raarsa,  the  whole  island  being  rock  or 
mountain,  from  which  the  cattle  often  fall  and  are  destroyed.  It  is 
very  barren,  and  maintains,  as  near  as  I  could  collect,  about  seven 
hundred  inhabitants,  perhaps  ten  to  a  square  mile.  In  these  countries 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  you  shall  find  villages  or  enclosures.  The 
traveller  wanders  through  a  naked  desert,  gratified  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  with  the  sight  of  cows,  and  now  and  then  finds  a  heap  of  loose 
stones  and  turf  in  a  cavity  between  rocks,  where  a  being  bom  with 
all  those  powers  which  education  expands,  and  all  those  sensations 
which  culture  refines,  is  condemned  to  shelter  itself  from  the  wind 
and  rain.  Philosophers  there  are  who  try  to  make  themselves  be- 
lieve that  this  life  is  happy ;  but  they  believe  it  only  while  they  are 
saying  it,  and  never  yet  produced  conviction  in  a  single  mind :  he 
whom  want  of  words  or  images  sunk  into  silence,  sdll  thought,  as 
he  thought  before,  that  privation  of  pleasure  can  never  please,  and 
that  content  is  not  to  be  much  envied  when  it  has  no  other  principle 
than  ignorance  of  good. 

"  This  gloomy  tranquillity,  which  some  may  call  fortitude,  and 
others  wisdom,  was,  I  believe,  for  a  long  time  to  be  very  frequently 
found  in  these  dens  of  poverty.  Every  man  was  content  to  live  like 
his  neighbours,  and  never  wandering  from  home  saw  no  mode  of 
life  preferable  to  his  own,  except  at  the  house  of  the  laird,  or  the 
laird's  nearest  relations,  whom  he  considered  as  a  superiour  order  of 
beings,  to  whose  luxuries  or  honours  he  had  no  pretensions.  But 
the  end  of  this  reverence  and  submission  seems  now  approaching : 
the  Highlanders  have  learned  that  there  are  countries  less  bleak  and 
barren  than  their  own,  where,  instead  of  working  for  the  laird,  every 
man  may  till  his  own  ground,  and  eat  the  produce  of  his  own  labour. 
Great  numbers  have  been  induced  by  this  discovery  to  go  every  year 
for  some  time  past  to  America.     Macdonald  and  Macleod  of  Skie 
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luive  lost  many  tenants  and  nuiny  labourers,  but  ftacrsa  has  not  yet 
been  forsaken  by  a  single  inhabitant. 

"  Rtina  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than  Raarsa ;  and  though  it 
contains  perhaps  fuur  thousand  acres,  is  poasessed  oniy  by  a  herd  ot' 
cattle  and  the  keepers. 

"  I  find  myself  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the  mountains,  but  one 
day  I  went  out  to  see  the  walU  yet  standing  of  on  ancient  chapel.  In 
olmoit  every  island  the  superstitious  votaries  of  the  Romish  chureh 
erected  places  of  worship,  in  which  the  drones  of  convents  or  ca- 
thedrulE  performed  the  holy  offices,  but  by  the  active  zeal  of  pro- 
testant  devotion  almost  all  of  them  have  sunk  into  ruin  ',  The  chapel 
at  Raarsa  is  now  only  considered  as  the  burying-place  of  the  family, 
and  I  suppose  of  the  whole  island. 

'■  We  would  now  have  gone  away  and  left  room  for  others  to  enjoy 
the  pltiasures  of  this  little  court,  but  the  wind  detained  ua  till  the  12th, 
when,  though  it  was  Sunday,  we  thought  it  proper  to  snatch  the  op- 
portunity of  a  calm  day.  Raarsa  accompanied  us  in  his  six-oored 
boat,  which  he  said  was  his  coach  and  six.  It  is  indeed  the  vehicle 
in  which  tlie  ladies  take  the  air  and  pay  tlieir  visits,  but  they  have 
t«ken  very  little  cure  for  accommodations.  There  is  no  way  in  or 
out  of  the  boat  for  a  woman  but  by  being  carried  ;  and  in  the  boat 
thus  dignified  with  a  pompous  name  there  is  no  seat  but  an  occasional 
bundle  of  straw.  Thus  we  leit  Raarsa,  the  scat  of  plenty,  civility, 
and  cheerfulness. 

"  We  dined  at  a  publick-liouse  at  Port  Re,  so  called  because  one 
of  the  Scottish  kings  landed  there  in  a  progress  through  the  western 
isles,  Baarsa  paid  the  reckoning  privately.  ^Vc  then  gut  on  horse> 
back,  and  by  a  short  but  very  tedioits  journey  came  to  Kingsburgh, 
at  which  tile  same  king  lodged  after  he  landed.  Here  I  hod  the 
honour  of  saluting  the  far-famed  Miss  Flora  Macdonold,  who  con- 
ducted tlie  prince,  dresseil  as  her  maid,  through  tlie  English  Ibrces 
from  the  island  of  Lewes;  and,  when  she  came  to  Skie,  dined  with 
the  English  olKcers,  and  left  her  muid  below.  She  must  then  have 
been  a  very  young  lady ;  ^^heis  now  not  old,  of  a  pleasing  person,  and 
elegant  behaviour.  She  told  me  that  she  thought  herself  honoured 
by  my  visit,  and  I  am  sure  that  whatever  regard  she  bestowed  on  mc 
was  liberally  repaid.  '  If  tliou  likest  her  opinions,  thou  wilt  praise 
her  virtue.'  She  was  carried  to  London,  but  dismissed  without  a 
trial,  and  came  down  with  Slalcolm  Alacleod,  against  whom  sufficient 
evidence  coulil  not  be  procured.  She  and  her  husband  are  pota-,  and 
are  going  to  try  their  fortune  in  America.  Sic  reruni  volvitur  orbia ! 
"  At  Kingsburgh  we  were  very  liberally  fuasted,  anil  I  slept  in  the 
bed  on  which  the  prince  reposed  in  his  distress :  the  sheets  which  he 

>  [It  itnnxHurlopDititDuttbelianj'hcR? — En.] 
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tieed  vrerc  never  put  to  any  meaner  offices^  but  were  wrapped  up  by 
ibe  bidy  of  the  house,  and  at  last,  according  to  her  desire,  were  \m6 
round  her  in  her  grave.     These  are  not  whigs! 

"  On  the  13th,  travelling  partly  on  horseback  where  we  could  not 
row,  and  partly  on  foot  where  we  could  not  ride,  we  came  to  Dun- 
vegan,  which  I  have  described  already.  Here,  though  poor  Madeod 
had  been  left  by  his  grandfather  overwhelmed  with  debts,  we  had 
another  exhibidon  of  feudal  hospitality.  There  were  two  stags  in 
the  house,  and  venison  came  to  the  table  every  day  in  its  various 
fbrms.  Macleod,  besides  his  estate  in  Skie — ^larger  I  suppose  than 
•ome  English  counties — is  proprietor  of  nine  inhabited  isles ;  and  of 
his  islands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if  he  very  exactly  knows  the  number. 
I  told  him  that  he  was  a  mighty  monarch.  8udi  dominions  fill  an 
Englishman  with  envious  wonder ;  but  when  he  mxrveys  the  naked 
mountain,  and  treads  the  quaking  moor,  and  wanders  over  the  wild 
regions  of  gloomy  barrenness,  his  wonder  may  continue,  but  his  envy 
ceases.  The  unprofitableness  of  these  vast  domains  can  be  conceived 
only  by  the  means  of  positive  instances.  The  heir  of  Col,  an  island 
not  far  distant,  has  lately  told  me  how  wealthy  he  should  be  if  he 
could  let  Rum,  another  of  his  islands,  for  twopence  halfpenny  an 
acre ;  and  Macleod  has  an  estate,  which  the  surveyor  reports  to  con- 
tain eighty  thousand  acres,  rented  at  six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

*'  While  we  were  at  Dunvegan,  the  wind  was  high  and  the  ndn 
violent,  so  that  we  were  not  able  to  put  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea, 
or  to  visit  the  adjacent  islands,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  house ; 
but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we  could,  sometimes  by  talk,  sometimes 
by  reading.     I  have  never  wanted  books  in  the  isle  of  Skie. 

"  We  were  visited  one  day  by  the  laird  and  lady  of  Muck,  one  of 
the  western  islands,  two  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  high. 
He  has  half  his  island  in  his  own  culture,  and  upon  the  other  half 
Kve  one  hundred  and  fifty  dependents,  who  not  only  live  upon  the 
product,  but  export  com  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  their  rent 

''Lady  Macleod  has  a  son  and  four  daughters:  they  have  lived 
long  in  England,  and  have  the  language  and  manners  of  English 
ladies.  We  lived  with  them  very  easily.  The  hospitality  of  this 
remote  region  is  like  that  of  the  golden  age.  We  have  fbund  our- 
selves treated  at  every  house  as  if  we  came  to  confer  a  benefit. 

"  We  were  eight  days  at  Dunvegan,  but  we  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  the  weather  afTorded,  after  the  first  days,  of  going  away, 
and  on  the  21st  went  to  Ulinish,  where  we  were  well  entertained, 
and  wandered  a  little  afler  curiosities.  In  the  afternoon  an  interval 
of  calm  sunshine  courted  us  out  to  see  a  cave  on  the  shore  famous  for 
its  echo.  When  we  went  into  the  boat,  one  of  our  companions  was 
asked  in  Elarse,  by  the  boatmen,  who  they  were  that  came  with  him  } 
He  gave  us  characters,  I  suppose,  to  our  advantage,  and  was  asked. 
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in  the  spirit  of  tlie  lli^lilands,  whether  I  coulil  recite  a  loii^  ai 
nticeiiUM's  i  The  boatmen  said,  as  I  perceiveil  atlerwards,  tliut  they 
heurd  the  cry  of  an  Knglish  ghost.  Thi^,  Uuswell  says,  disturbed 
him.  We  vame  to  the  cave,  and  clunliering  up  the  rocks  came  U> 
an  arch,  open  at  one  end,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty 
broad  in  the  broadest  part,  and  altout  tliirty  high.  Tliere  was  no 
echo ;  such  is  the  fidelity  of  report ;  but  1  ^w  what  I  hnd  never  seen 
before,  muscles  and  whilks  in  their  natural  state.  There  was  another 
arch  in  the  rock,  open  at  both  ends. 

"Sept.  23d,  we  removed  to  Taliaker,  a  house  occupied  by  Jf r. 
Macleod,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Dutch  service.  Talisker  hot 
been  long  iu  the  poasession  of  gentlemen,  and  therefore  has  b  garden 
well  cultivated ;  and.  what  is  here  very  rare,  is  sliaded  by  trees:  a 
place  where  the  imagination  is  more  amused  cannot  easily  be  found. 
The  mountains  about  it  are  of  great  height,  witli  waterfalls  succeeding 
one  another  so  fast,  that  as  one  ceases  to  be  heard  another  begina. 
Between  the  mountains  tlierc  is  a  sinall  valley  extending  to  the  sea, 
wliich  is  not  far  off,  beating  upon  a  coast  very  difficult  of  access. 

"  Two  nights  before  our  arrival,  two  buuts  were  driven  upon  this 
cqast  by  the  tempest :  one  of  them  had  a  pilot  that  knew  the  passage, 
the  second  i'uUowed,  but  a  tliird  missed  the  true  course,  and  was 
driven  forward,  with  great  danger  o(  being  forced  into  the  vast  ocean, 
but  however  gained  at  last  some  other  island.  The  crews  crept  to 
Talisker,  almost  lifeless  with  wet,  cold,  fatigue,  and  terrour ;  but  tlie 
lady  look  care  of  them.  She  is  a  woman  of  more  tlian  common 
qmilificutiuns:  having  travelled  with  her  husband,  she  speaks  four 
languages. 

"  You  find  that  all  the  islanders,  even  in  these  recesses  of  life,  are 
not  barbarous.  One  of  the  ministers  who  has  adhered  to  us  almost 
all  the  time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  We  have  now  with  us  the  young 
laird  ofCW,  who  is  heir,  perhaps,  to  two  hundred  square  miles  of 
land.  He  has  first  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone  to  Hert- 
fordshire to  learn  agriculture,  being  much  impressed  with  desire  of 
improvement :  he  likewise  has  tlie  notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps  a  piper. 
At  Alacleod's  the  bagpipe  always  played  while  we  were  dining. 

"  Col  has  undertaken,  by  the  permission  of  the  waves  and  wind,  to 
carry  us  about  several  of  the  islands,  with  which  he  is  acquainted 
enough  tx)  show  us  whatever  curious  is  given  by  nature  or  left  by 
antiquity;  but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating  from  our  way  home,  lest 
we  should  be  shut  up  for  months  upon  some  little  protuberance  of 
rock,  tliat  just  appears  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  is  acitrcely  marked 
upon  a  map. 

"  Vou  remember  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  who,  being  asked  what  itruck 
him  most  at  the  French  court,  answered,  "  Myself."     I  cannot  think 
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many  things  here  more  likely  to  afTect  the  fancy  than  to  see  Jobneon 
ending  his  sixty-fourth  year  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Hebrides. 

*'  Mr.  Thrale  probably  wonders  how  I  li?e  all  this  time  without 
sending  to  him  for  money.  Travelling  in  Scotland  is  dear  enough, 
dearer  in  proportion  to  what  the  country  affords  than  in  England; 
but  residence  in  the  isles  is  unexpensive.  Company  is,  I  think,  con« 
sidered  as  a  supply  of  pleasure,  and  a  relief  of  that  tediousnest  of  life 
which  is  felt  in  every  place,  elegant  or  rude.  Of  wine  and  punch 
they  are  very  liberal,  for  they  get  them  cheap;  but  as  there  is  no 
custom-house  on  the  island,  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  smug- 
glers.    Their  punch  is  made  without  lemons  or  any  substitute. 

'*  Their  tables  are  very  plentiful ;  but  a  very  nice  man  would  not 
be  pampered.  As  they  have  no  meat  but  as  they  kill  it,  they  are 
obliged  to  live  while  it  lasts  upon  the  same  flesh.  They  kill  a  sheep, 
and  set  mutton  boiled  and  roast  on  the  table  together.  They  have 
fish  both  of  the  sea  and  of  the  brooks ;  but  they  can  hardly  conceive 
that  it  requires  any  sauce.  To  sauce  in  general  they  are  stnmgers : 
now  and  then  butter  is  melted,  but  I  dare  not  always  take,  lest  I 
should  offend  by  disliking  it  Barley-broth  is  a  constant  dish,  and 
is  made  well  in  every  house.  A  stranger,  if  he  is  prudent,  will  secure 
his  share,  for  it  is  not  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  eat  any  thing 
else. 

*'  Their  meat  being  often  newly  killed  is  very  tough,  and,  as  nothing 
is  sufficiently  subdued  by  the  fire,  is  not  easily  to  be  eaten.  Carving  is 
here  a  very  laborious  employment,  for  the  knives  are  never  whetted. 
Table-knives  are  not  of  long  subsistence  in  the  Highlands:  every 
man,  while  arms  were  a  regular  part  of  dress,  had  his  knife  and  fork 
appendant  to  his  dirk.  Knives  they  now  lay  upon  the  table,  but  the 
handles  are  apt  to  show  that  they  have  been  in  odier  hands,  and  the 
blades  have  neither  brightness  nor  edge. 

''  Of  silver  there  is  no  want ;  and  it  will  last  long,  for  it  is  never 
cleaned.  They  are  a  nation  just  rising  from  barbarity ;  long  con- 
tented with  necessaries,  now  somewhat  studious  of  convenience,  but 
not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  discriminations.  Their  linen  is  however 
both  clean  and  fine.  Bread,  such  as  we  mean  by  that  name,  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  isle  of  Skie.  They  have  ovens,  for  they  bake  their 
pies ;  but  they  never  ferment  their  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf.  Cakes  of 
oats  and  barley  are  brought  to  the  table,  but  I  believe  wheat  is  re- 
served for  strangers.  They  are  commonly  too  hard  for  me,  and  there- 
fore I  take  potatoes  to  my  meat,  and  am  sure  to  find  them  on  almost 
every  table. 

"  They  n^tain  so  much  of  the  pastoral  life,  that  some  preparation  of 
milk  is  commonly  one  of  the  dishes  both  at  dinner  and  sapper.  Tea 
is  always  drank  at  the  usual  times ;  but  in  the  roaming  the  table  is 
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polluted  with  a  plntc  of  slices  of  strong  cheese.  This  is  pecwiiiir  to 
the  Highlands :  at  Edinburgh  there  nre  always  honey  ands  weettHeats 
on  the  morning  tea-tuble. 

■■  Strong  liquors  they  set-m  to  love.  Every  ma.n,  [lerhaps  woman, 
begins  the  day  with  a  dram ;  uiil  the  punch  is  made  both  nt  dinner 
and  B upper. 

"  They  have  neither  wood  nor  coal  for  fuel,  but  bum  peat  or  turf 
in  their  chimneys.  Il  is  dug  out  of  the  moors  or  roosses,  and  males 
a  strong  and  lasting  fire — not  always  very  sweet,  and  somewhat  apt  to 
smoke  die  pot. 

"  The  houses  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very  small,  and  every  room 
serves  many  purposes.  In  the  bed-rooms,  perhaps,  are  laid  up  stores 
of  different  kinds ;  and  the  parlour  of  the  day  is  a  bed-room  at  night. 
In  die  room  which  I  inhabited  last,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  there 
were  dtree  thests  of  drawers,  a  long  cliest  for  larger  clothes,  two 
closet  cupboards,  and  the  bed.  Their  rooms  are  commonly  dirty,  of 
which  they  seem  to  have  litde  seusibilitj ;  and  if  they  had  more,  clean 
floors  would  be  difficidtly  kept  where  the  first  step  from  the  dour  is 
into  die  dirt.  They  are  very  much  inclined  to  carpets,  and  seldom 
tail  to  lay  down  something  under  their  feet — better  or  worse,  as  they 
happen  to  be  furnished. 

"  The  Highland  dress  being  forbidden  by  law  is  verv  little  used: 
somedmes  it  may  be  seen  ;  but  the  English  traveller  is  struck  with 
nothing  so  much  as  the  nudite  des  pteds  of  the  common  people. 

"  .Skie  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  greatest  but  one,  among  the 
Hebrides.  Of  the  soil  I  have  already  given  some  account ;  it  is  gene- 
rally barren,  but  some  spots  are  not  wholly  unfruitful.  The  gardens 
have  apples  and  pears,  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
and  gooseberries;  but  all  the  fruit  that  I  have  seen  is  small.  They 
attempt  to  liow  nothing  but  oiits  and  barley,  Oats  constitute  die 
bread  com  of  the  place.  Tfieir  harvest  is  about  the  beginning  oi 
October ;  and  being  so  late,  is  very  much  subject  to  disappointments 
from  the  rains  that  follow  the  equinox.  This  year  has  been  particu- 
larly diMt-itrous.  Their  rainy  season  lasts  from  autumn  to  spring. 
They  have  seldom  very  hard  frost* ;  nor  was  it  ever  known  that  a 
lake  waa  covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  a  skater.  The  sea 
round  them  is  always  open.  Tlie  snow  fulls,  but  WKin  melts;  only 
in  1771  they  had  a  cold  spring,  in  which  the  island  was  so  long 
covered  with  it,  that  many  beasts,  both  wild  and  iloniestick,  perished, 
and  the  whole  country  was  reduced  to  distress,  from  which  I  know 
not  if  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

"  The  animals  here  are  not  remarkably  small ;  perhaps  they  recruit 
their  breed  from  the  main  land.  The  cows  are  sometimes  widiout 
boms.  The  homed  and  unhorncd  catde  are  not  accidental  vnriadons, 
but  different  species :  they  will,  however,  breed  together. 
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"  October  3d.  The  wind  is  now  changed^  and  if  we  snatch  the  mo* 
ment  of  opportunity^  an  escape  from  this  island  is  become  practicable. 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  reception^  yet  I  long  to  be  again 
at  home. 

'^  You  and  my  master  may  perhaps  expect^  after  this  descriptioa 
of  Skie^  some  account  of  myself.  My  eye  is^  I  am  afraid^  not  fuUy 
recovered ;  my  ears  are  not  mended;  my  nerves  seem  to  grow  weaker, 
and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  well  as  I  sometimes  am^  but  think 
myself  lately  better.  This  climate,  perhaps,  is  not  within  my  degree 
of  healthy  latitude." 

«<  Mull,  15th  October,  1773. 
"  October  3d.  After  having  been  detained  by  storms  many  days  at 
Side,  we  left  it,  as  we  thought,  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent  gust, 
which  Bos.  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tempest,  forced  us  into  Coll,  an 
obscure  island,  on  which 

duUa  campis 

Aib(tt  cstivi  recreaiur  «ii&. 

There  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  island:  part  of  it  is  a  sandy  waste, 
over  which  it  would  be  really  dangerous  to  travel  in  dry  weather  and 
with  a  high  wind.  It  seems  to  be  little  more  than  one  continued 
rock,  covered  from  space  to  space  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  It  is, 
however,  according  to  the  Highland  notion,  very  populous,  and  life 
is  improved  beyond  the  manners  of  Skie ;  for  the  huts  are  collected 
into  Uttle  villages,  and  every  one  has  a  small  garden  of  roots  and  cab- 
bage. The  laird  has  a  new  house  built  by  his  uncle,  and  an  old  castle 
inhabited  by  his  ancestors.  The  young  laird  entertained  ua  very  libe- 
rally: he  is  heir,  perhaps,  to  three  hundred  square  miles  of  land,  which, 
at  ten  shillings  an  acre,  would  bring  him  ninety-six  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  He  is  desirous  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  his  country; 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  czar,  travelled  for  improvement,  and  worked 
with  his  own  hands  upon  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  your  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury.  He  talks  of  doing  useful 
things,  and  has  introduced  turnips  for  winter  fodder.  He  has  made 
a  small  essay  towards  a  road. 

"  Coll  is  but  a  barren  place.  Description  has  here  few  opportunities 
of  spreading  her  colours.  The  difference  of  day  and  night  is  the  only 
vicissitude.  The  succession  of  sunshine  to  rain,  or  of  calms  to  tem- 
pests, we  have  not  known :  wind  and  rain  have  beeni  our  only  weather. 

'^  At  last,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a  sloop ;  and  having  lain 
in  it  all  night,  with  such  accommodations  as  these  miserable  vessels 
can  afford,  were  landed  yesterday  on  the  isle  of  Mull,  from  which 
we  expecfHui  easy  passage  into  Scotland.  I  am  sick  in  a  ship,  but 
recover  by  lying  down. 
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"  Inirnmry,  2M  October,  1773. 

"  My  lust  letters  were  written  from  Jfiill,  the  third  lalaiid  of  the 
Hebride*  in  extent.  There  is  no  post,  and  I  tcmk  the  opportunity  of 
n  gentleman's  pnwuige  to  the  main  land. 

'■  In  Mu!l  we  were  confined  two  ilnysby  the  weather:  on  the  third 
we  got  on  horseback  ;  and  at\er  a  journey  dilficult  and  tedious,  over 
rocks  naked  and  valleys  iintraeked,  through  a  country  of  barrennesi 
and  solitude,  we  cume,  almost  in  the  dark,  to  the  aea-side,  weary  and 
dejected,  having  met  witli  nothing  but  water  falling  from  the  moun- 
tains that  could  raise  any  image  of  delight.  Our  company  was  the 
young  lairtl  of  t'ol  and  his  servant.  Col  made  every  Maclean  open 
his  house  where  we  came,  and  supply  us  with  horses  when  we  de- 
parted ;  butthehorsesofthiscountry  arenmall,  andl  waanotmounteti 
to  my  wish. 

"At  the  sea-side  we  found  the  ferry-boat  departed  ;  if  it  had  been 
where  it  was  expected,  the  wind  was  against  us,  and  the  hour  was 
late,  nor  was  it  very  desirable  to  cross  the  sea  in  darkness  with  a 
small  boat  The  captain  of  a  sloop  that  had  been  driven  thither  by 
the  storms  saw  our  distress,  and  as  we  were  hesitating  and  deliberating, 
aent  his  boat,  which,  by  Col's  order,  transported  us  to  the  isle  of  I'tva. 
We  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Macquarry.  the  headof  a  small  clan,  whose 
ancestors  have  reigned  in  Ulva  bevond  memory,  but  who  hits  reduced 
Itimself,  by  his  negligence  and  folly,  to  the  necessity  of  selling  this 
venerable  patrimony. 

"  On  the  next  morning  we  j>a6sed  the  strait  of  /nc/i  Kcnnelh,  an 
island  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  less  than  half  a  mile  broad;  in 
which  Kenneth,  a  Scottish  saint,  established  a  small  clerical  college, 
of  which  the  chapel  walls  are  still  standing.  At  this  place  I  lieheld 
s  scene  which  1  wish  you.  and  ray  xnaster,  and  Queeney  hod  partaken 

"  The  only  family  on  the  island  is  that  of  Sir  Allan,  the  chief  of 
the  ancient  and  numerous  clan  of  Zkfaclean ;  the  clan  which  claims  the 
second  place,  yielding  only  to  MacdoniUd  in  the  line  of  battle.  Sir 
Allan,  a  chlef^in,  a  baronet,  and  a  soldier,  inhabits  in  tliis  insulate<l 
desert  a  thatched  Imt  with  no  ehniTibers.  Young  Col,  who  owns  him 
w  his  chief,  and  whose  cousin  was  his  lady,  had,  I  believe,  given  him 
■owe  notice  of  our  visit;  he  received  us  with  the  soldier's  frankness 
«nd  the  gentleman's  el^;ance,  and  iDtro<iuced  us  tu  his  daughters, 
two  young  ladies,  who  have  not  wanted  education  suitable  to  their 
birtb,  and  who,  in  .their  cottage,  neither  forgot  their  dignity,  nor 
aflbcted  to  remember  it.     Do  not  you  wish  to  have  been  witb  us? 

"Sir  Allan's  affairs  are  in  disorder  bv  the  fault  of  his  ancestors; 
and  while  he  forma  some  scheme  for  retrieving  them,  he  baa  retreated 
hither. 

■  When  our  saluutions  were  over,  lie  showetl  us  tlie  island.     We 
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walked  uncovered  into  the  chapel^  and  saw  in  the  reverend  ruin  the 
effects  of  precipitate  reformation.  The  floor  is  covered  with  ancient 
grave-stones,  of  which  the  inscriptions  are  not  now  legible ;  and  with- 
outy  some  of  the  chief  families  still  continue  the  right  of  sepulture. 
The  altar  is  not  yet  quite  demolished ;  beside  it^  on  the  right  side,  is 
a  has  relief  of  the  Virgin  with  her  child,  and  an  angel  hovering  over 
her.  On  the  other  side  still  stands  a  hand-bell,  which,  though  it  has 
no  clapper,  neither  presbyterian  bigotry  nor  barbarian  wantonness  has 
yet  taken  away.  The  chapel  is  thirty-eight  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
broad.  Boswell,  who  is  very  pious,  went  into  it  at  night  to  perform 
his  devotions,  but  came  back  in  haste,  for  fear  of  spectres.  Near  the 
chapel  is  a  fountain,  to  which  the  water,  remarkably  pure,  is  conveyed 
from  a  distant  hill,  through  pipes  laid  by  the  Romish  clergy,  which 
still  perform  the  office  of  conveyance,  though  they  have  never  been 
repaired  since  popery  was  suppressed. 

"  We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted  neither  the  com- 
forts nor  the  elegancies  of  life.  There  were  several  dishes,  and  variety 
of  liquors.  The  servants  live  in  another  cottage ;  in  which,  I  sup- 
pose, the  meat  is  dressed. 

**  Towards  evening  Sir  Allan  told  us,  that  Sunday  never  passed 
over  him  like  another  day.  One  of  the  ladies  read,  and  read  ver^ 
well,  the  evening  service ;  and  '  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild/ 

'^  Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered  among  the  rocks  on  ihe 
shore,  while  the  boat  was  busy  in  catching  oysters,  of  which  there  is 
a  great  bed.  Oysters  lie  upon  the  sand,  one,  I  think,  sticking  to 
another,  and  cockles  are  found  a  few  inches  under  the  sand. 

"  We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  Sondiland,  a  little  island  very  near. 
We  found  it  a  wild  rock,  of  about  ten  acres ;  part  naked,  part  covered 
with  sand,  out  of  which  we  picked  shells ;  and  part  clothed  with  a 
thin  layer  of  mould,  on  the  grass  of  which  a  few  sheep  are  sometimes 
fed.  We  then  came  back  and  dined.  I  passed  part  of  the  afternoon 
in  reading,  and  in  the  evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harp- 
sichord, and  Boswell  and  Col  danced  a  reel  with  the  other. 

'<  On  the  19th,  we  persuaded  Sir  Allan  to  launch  his  boat  again, 
and  go  with  us  to  Icolmkill,  where  the  first  great  preacher  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Scots  built  a  church,  and  settled  a  monastery.  In  our 
way  we  stopped  to  examine  a  very  uncommon  cave  on  the  coast  of 
Mull.  We  had  some  difficulty  to  make  our  way  over  the  vast  masses 
of  broken  rocks  that  lie  before  the  entrance,  and  at  the  mouth  were 
embarrassed  with  stones,  which  the  sea  had  accumulated,  as  at  Bright- 
helmstone ;  but  as  we  advanced,  we  reached  a  floor  of  soft  sand,  and 
as  we  left  the  light  behind  us,  walked  along  a  very  spacious  cavity, 
vaulted  over  head  with  an  arch  almost  regular,  by  which  a  mountain 
was  sustained,  at  least  a  very  lofty  rock.  From  this  magnificent  cavern 
went  a  narrow  passage  to  the  right  hand,  which  we  entered  with  a 


candle,  and  thougli  it  was  obstructed  with  greut  stones,  tlainbored 
over  them  to  a  second  expansion  of  the  cave,  in  which  there  lies  a 
great  square  stone,  which  might  serve  as  a  table.  The  air  here  was 
very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  and  the  flame  of  the  ciuidle  continued 
pyramidal.  The  cave  goes  onward  to  an  unknown  extent,  but  we 
were  now  one  hundred  and  »isty  yards  under  ground  ;  we  had  but 
one  CKndle,  and  hail  nevtrr  heard  of  any  that  went  further  and  come 
back  ;  we  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  return. 

"  Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a  cluster  of  roclts,  black 
and  hi«rid,  which  Sir  Allan  chose  for  the  place  where  he  would  eat 
his  dinner.  We  climbed  till  we  got  seats.  The  stores  were  opened, 
and  the  repast  taken. 

"  We  then  entercil  the  boat  again ;  the  night  came  upon  us ;  the 
wind  rose ;  the  sea  HWelled ;  and  Boewell  desired  to  be  set  on  dry 
ground  :  we  however  pursued  our  navigation,  and  passed  by  several 
little  islands,  in  the  silent  solemnity  of  faint  moonshine,  seeing  little, 
anif  hearing  only  the  wind  and  the  water.  At  last  we  reached  the 
islund,  the  venerable  seat  of  ancient  sanctity  ;  where  secret  piety  re- 
poseil,  and  where  fallen  greatnyss  wos  reposited.  The  island  hiis  no 
house  of  entertainnient.  anil  we  manl'ully  mode  our  bed  in  a  fanner's 
ham.     The  description  I  hope  to  give  you  another  time," 

'■  lucenrj,  23d  October,  1773. 

"  Yesterday  we  landed,  and  to-day  came  hither.  We  purpose  to 
visit  Auchenleck,  the  seat  of  BIr.  Boswell's  father,  then  to  pass  a  day 
at  Glasgow,  and  return  to  Edinburgh. 

"  About  ten  miles  of  this  day's  journey  were  uncommonly  amusing. 
We  travelled  with  very  little  light,  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain;  we 
passeil  about  fifty-live  streams  that  crossed  our  way,  and  fell  into  a 
river  that,  for  a  very  great  part  of  our  road,  foamed  and  roared  beside 
us ;  all  the  rougher  powers  of  nature,  escept  thunder,  were  in  motion, 
but  there  was  no  danger.  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  missed 
any  of  the  inconveniences,  to  have  had  more  light  or  less  rain,  for 
the  co-operation  crowded  the  scene  and  filled  the  min<l." 

"Inrenry,  SethOcl.  1773. 

"The  duke  kept  us  yesterday,  or  we  shoidd  have  gone  forward. 
Inverary  ia  a  stately  place.  We  are  now  going  to  Edinburgh  by 
Lochlomond,  Glasgow,  and  Auchenleck." 

<>  GLugow,  38ih  Ocu  1773. 

"  I  have  been  in  this  place  about  two  hours.  On  Monday,  25th, 
we  dined  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argjle,  and  the  duke  leut 
me  a  horse  for  my  next  day's  journey. 

"  2&h.  We  travelled  along  a  deep  valley  between  lofty  n 
covered   only   with   barren    heath  ;  entertained  will 
cataracts  on  the  left  hatul>  and  a  roaring  torrent  on  the  right.     The 
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duke's  horse  went  well ;  the  road  was  good^  and  the  journey  pleasant, 
except  that  we  were  incommoded  by  perpetual  rain.  In  all  Sep- 
tember we  had,  according  to  Boswell's  register,  only  one  day  and  a 
half  of  fair  weather;  and  October  perhaps  not  more.  At  night  we 
came  to  the  house  of  Sir  James  Cohune,  who  lives  upon  the  banks 
of  Lochlomond ;  of  which  the  Scotch  boast,  and  boast  with  reason. 

*'  27th.  We  took  a  boat  to  rove  upon  the  lake,  which  is  in  length 
twenty-four  miles,  in  breadth  from  perhaps  two  miles  to  half  a 
mile.  It  has  about  thirty  islands,  of  which  twenty  belong  to  Sir 
James.  Young  Cohune  went  into  the  boat  with  us,  but  a  little  agi- 
tation of  the  water  frighted  him  to  shore.  We  passed  up  and  down, 
and  landed  upon  one  small  island,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle ; 
and  upon  another  much  larger,  which  serves  Sir  James  for  a  park, 
and  is  remarkable  for  a  large  wood  of  eugh  trees. 

"  We  then  returned,  very  wet,  to  dinner,  and  Sir  James  lent  us 
his  coach  to  Mr.  SmoUet's,  a  relation  of  Dr.  Smollet,  for  whom  he 
has  erected  a  monumental  column  on  the  banks  of  the  Lieven,  a  river 
which  issues  from  the  Loch.  This  was  his  native  place.  I  was 
desired  to  revise  the  inscription. 

"  When  I  was  upon  the  deer  island,  I  gave  the  keeper  who  attended 
me  a  shilling,  and  he  said  it  was  too  much.  Boswell  afterwards 
offered  Iiira  another,  and  he  excused  himself  from  taking  it  because 
he  had  been  rewarded  already. 

"  This  day  I  came  hither,  and  go  to  Auchenleck  on  Monday." 

''  Auchenleck,  3d  Nov.  1773. 

''  August  23d.  Mrs.  QBoswell^  has  the  mien  and  manners  of  a 
gentlewoman  ;  and  such  a  person  and  mind  as  would  not  be  in  any 
place  either  admired  or  contemned.  She  is  in  a  proper  degree  infe- 
rior to  her  husband ;  she  cannot  rival  him,  nor  can  he  ever  be  ashamed 
of  her. 

"  Little  Miss  [[Veronica  Boswell],  when  I  lefl  her,  was  like  anj 
other  miss  of  seven  months.  I  believe  she  is  thought  pretty;  and 
her  father  and  mother  have  a  mind  to  think  her  wise. 

"  I  have  done  thinking  of  *  •  *  *  •  *  whom  we  now  call  Sir 
Sawney.  He  has  disgusted  all  mankind  by  injudicious  parsimony, 
and  given  occasion  to  so  many  stories,  that  *****  has  some 
thoughts  of  collecting  them,  and  making  a  novel  of  his  life.  Scram- 
bling I  have  not  willingly  lef^  off;  the  power  of  scrambling  has  lefl 
me ;  I  have  however  been  forced  to  exert  it  on  many  occasions.  I 
am,  I  thank  God,  better  than  I  was.  I  am  grown  very  much  su]>e- 
rior  to  wind  and  rain  ;  and  am  too  well  acquainted  both  with  mire 
and  with  rocks  to  be  afraid  of  a  Welsh  journey.  I  had  rather  have 
Bardscy  and  Madeod's  island,  though  I  am  told  much  of  the  beauty 

'  [Sir  A.  Macdoniild  —Ed.} 
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of  my  new  property,  which  the  storms  did  not  suffer  me  to  visit. 
BusweU  will  praise  my  resolution  and  perseverance ;  and  1  shall  in 
return  celebrate  his  good  humour  and  perpetual  cheerfulness.  He 
has  better  faculties  than  I  had  imagined;  more  justness  of  discern- 
ment;  and  more  fecundity  of  images.  It  is  very  convenient  to  travel 
with  him,  for  there  is  no  house  where  he  is  not  received  with  kind- 
ness and  respect. 

"  I  will  now  continue  my  narrative. 

"  Oct.21>th  WHS  spent  in  surveying  the  city  and  college  oTGliiagow. 
I  was  not  much  pleased  with  any  of  the  professors.  The  town  is 
npuloit  and  liandsome. 

SOtii.  We  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  and  saw  his  mother 
the  countess,  who  at  ninety-three  has  all  her  faculties,  helps  at  table, 
and  exerts  all  the  powers  of  conversation  that  she  ever  had.  Though 
not  tall,  she  stoops  very  much.  She  had  lately  a  daughter,  Laily 
Betty,  whom  at  seventy  she  used  to  send  after  supper  early  to  i>ed, 
Ibr.^rls  must  not  use  late  hours  while  she  sat  up  to  entertain  tlic 
company. 

"31st.  Sunday,  we  passed  at  Mr.  Campbell's,  who  married  Air. 
Boawell's  sister. 

'•  Nov.  1st.  We  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  Coimtess  of  Eglington,  a  lady 
who  for  many  years  gave  the  laws  of  elegance  to  Scotland.  She  is  in 
full  vigour  of  mind,  and  not  much  impaired  inform.  She  is  only 
eighty-three.  She  was  remarking  that  her  marriage  was  in  the  year 
eight ;  and  1  told  her  my  birth  was  in  nine.  Then,  says  she,  1  am 
just  (Ad  enough  to  be  your  mother,  and  I  will  take  you  for  my  son. 
She  called  Boswell,  the  boy ;  yes  madam,  said  I,  we  will  send  liim  to 
school.  He  is  already,  said  slie,  in  a  good  school  ;  and  expressed  her 
hope  of  his  improvement.  At  last  night  came,  and  I  was  sorry  to 
leavp  her. 

"  2d.  We  came  to  Auchenleck.  The  house  is  like  other  houses  in 
this  country  built  of  Btone,  scarcely  yet  finished,  but  very  magnificent 
and  very  convenient.  We  purpose  to  stay  here  some  days  ;  more  or 
fewer  as  we  are  used.  I  shall  find  no  kindness  such  as  will  suppresK 
my  desire  of  returning  home." 

"Mirbutgh,  ISih  Nor.  177^. 
"  We  came  hither  on  the  ninth  of  this  montli.     I  long  to  come 
under  your  care,  but  for  some  days  cannot  decently  get  away.  They 
congratulate  our  return  as  if  we  bad  been  with  Phipp^  nr  Uafks  :  1 
am  ashamed  of  their  salutations." 
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